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,  This  volume  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  author's  origifeaJ 
English  edition.  In  issuing  it,  the  publishers  express  no 
sanction  of  any  thing  concerning  which  evangelical  Chris- 
tians difier,  as  to  the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

J'appdle  accessoire,  I'estat  des  afiaires  de  ceste  vie  cadu^ue  et 
transitoire.  J'appelle  principal,  le  gouyemement  spirituel  auquel  reluit 
Boayeraiuement  la  providence  de  Dieu. — 7Vi6odore  de  Size. 

By  accessory,  I  mean  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  frail  and  transitory 
Uio ;  by  princif^al,  the  spiritual  government  in  which  God's  provide  ace 
rales  supreme. — Theoiire  Beza. 


PEEFACE  TO  VOLUME  FIFTH. 


In  the  four  previous  volumes  the  author  has  described  the 
origin  and  essential  development  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  on  the  Continent ;  he  has  now  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

The  notes  will  direct  the  reader  to  the  principal  sources 
whence  the  author  has  derived  his  information.  Most  of 
them  are  well  known ;  some,  however,  had  not  been  pre- 
viously explored,  among  which  are  the  later  volumes  of  the 
State  Papers  published  by  order  of  Government,  by  a  Com- 
mission of  which  the  illustrious  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first 
president.  Three  successive  Homfe  Secretaries,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  the  Honourable  Mr  S.  H. 
Walpole,  have  presented  the  author  with  copies  of  the  several 
volumes  of  this  great  and  important  collection:  in  some 
instances  they  were  communicated  to  him  as  soon  as  printed, 
which  was  the  case  in  particular  with  the  seventh  volume, 
of  which  he  has  made  much  use.  He  takes  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  sincere  gratitude  to  these  noble  friends  of 
literature. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
was  received  with  cordiality  on  the  Continent,  but  it  has  had 
a  far  greater  number  of  readers  in  the  British  dominions 
and  in  the  United  States.    The  author  looks  upon  the  rela- 
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tions  which  this  work  has  established  between  him  and  many 
distant  Christians,  as  a  precious  reward  for  his  labours.  Will 
the  present  volume  be  received  in  those  countries  as  favour^ 
ably  as  the  others?  A  foreigner  relating  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  the  history  of  their  Reformation  is  at  a  certain 
disadvantage ;  and  although  the  author  would  rather  have 
referred  his  readers  to  works,  whether  of  old  or  recent  date, 
by  native  writers,  all  of  them  more  competent  than  himself 
to  accomplish  this  task,  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  him 
to  shrink  from  the  undertaking. 

At  no  period  is  it  possible  to  omit  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation in  England  from  a  general  history  of  the  Reform 
mation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  at  the  present  crisis  it  is 
less  possible  than  ever. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  Reformation  has  been,  and 
Btill  is,  calumniated  by  writers  of  different  parties,  who  look 
upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  external  political  transfor- 
mation, and  who  thus  ignore  its  spiritual  nature.  History 
has  taught  the  author  that  it  was  essentially  a  religious 
transformation,  and  that  we  must  seek  for  it  in  mei)  of 
faith,  and  not,  as  is  usuklly  done,  solely  in  the  caprices  of 
the  prince,  the  ambition  of  the  nobility,  and  the  servility  of 
the  prelates.  A  faithful  recital  of  this  great  renovation 
will  perhaps  show  us  that  beyond  and  without  the  measures 
of  Henry  VIII.  there  was  something — everything,  so  to  speak 
—for  therein  was  the  essence  of  the  Reformation,  that  which 
makes  it  a  divine  and  imperishable  work. 

A  second  motive  forced  the  author  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  a  true  History  of  the  English  Reformation.  An 
active  party  in  the  Episcopalian  Church  is  reviving  with 
Eeal,  perseverance,  and  talent,  the  principles  of  Roman-ca- 
tholicism,  and  striving  to  impose  them  on  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  incessantly  attacking  the  founda- 
tions of  evangelical  Christianity.    A  number  of  young  men 
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in  the  miiyersities,  seduced  by  that  deceitfol  mirckge  wfaidi 
some  of  their  teachers  have  placed  before  their  eyes,  ai6 
launching  out  into  clerical  and  superstitious  theories,  and 
running  the  risk  of  falling,  sooner  or  later,  as.  so  many  haye 
done  already,  into  the  ever-yawning  gulf  of  Popery.  We 
roust  therefore  call  to  mind  the  reforming  principles  which 
were  proclaimed  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  great 
transformation. 

The  new  position  which  the  Romish  court  is  taking  ia 
England,  and  its  insolent  aggressions,  are  a  third  consid- 
eration  which  seems  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  present  im- 
portance of  this  history.  It  is  good  to  call  to  mind  that 
the  primitive  Christianity  of  Great  Britain  perseveringly 
repelled  the  invasion  of  the  popedom,  and  that  after  the 
definitive  victory  of  this  foreign  power,  the  noblest  voices 
among  kings,  lords,  priests,  and  people,  boldly  protested 
against  it.  It  is  good  to  show  that,  while  the  word  of  God 
recovered  its  inalienable  rights  in  Britain,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  popedom,  agitated  by  wholly  political  interests, 
broke  of  itself  the  chain  with  which  it  had  so  long  bound 
England. — We  shall  see  in  this  volume  the  English  go- 
vernment fortifying  itself,  for  instance  under  Edward  IIL, 
against  the  invasions  of  Rome.  It  has  been  pretended  in 
our  days,  and  by  others  besides  ultra-montanists,  that  the 
papacy  is  a  purely  spiritual  power,  and  ought  to  be  opposed 
by  spiritual  arms  only.  If  the  first  part  of  this  argument 
were  true,  no  one  would  be  readier  than  ourselves  to  adopt 
the  conclusion.  God  forbid  that  any  protestant  state  should 
ever  refuse  the  completcst  liberty  to  the  Roman-catholic 
doctrines.  We  certainly  wish  for  reciprocity;  we  desire 
that  ultra-montanism  should  no  longer  throw  into  prison 
the  humble  believers  who  seek  consolation  for  themselves, 
and  for  their  friends,  in  Holy  Scripture.  But  though  a 
deplorable  fanaticism  should  still  continue  to  transplant  into 
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the  nineteenth  centory  the  moumftil  tragedies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  should  persist  in  demanding  the  fullest  liberty, 
not  only  of  conscience,  but  of  worship,  for  Roman-catholics 
in  protestant  states.  We  should  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
Justice,  whose  immutable  laws  the  injustice  of  our  advev- 
saiies  can  nerer  make  us  forget ;  we  should  ask  it  on  be- 
half of  the  final  triumph  of  truth ;  for  if  our  demands  proved 
unavailing,  perhaps  with  God's  help  it  might  be  otherwise 
irith  our  example.  When  two  worlds  meet  face  to  face,  in 
one  of  which  light  abounds,  and  in  the  other  darkness,  it  is 
the  darkness  that  should  disappear  before  the  light,  and  not 
the  light  fly  from  before  the  darkness.  We  might  go  farther 
than  this :  far  from  constraining  the  English  catholics  in 
anything,  we  would  rather  desire  to  help  them  to  be  freer  than 
they  are,  and  to  aid  them  in  recovering  the  rights  of  which 
the  Roman  bishop  robbed  them  in  times  posterior  to  the 
establishment  ef  the  papacy ;  for  instance,  the  election  of 
bishops  and  pastors,  which  belongs  to  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  Indeed,  Cyprian,  writing  to  a  bishop  of  Rome  (Cor- 
nelius), demanded  three  elements  to  secure  the  legitimacy  of 
episcopal  election :  "  The  caU  of  Grod,  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  consent  of  the  co-bishops."*  And  the  coun- 
cil of  Rome,  in  1080,  said :  "  Let  the  clergy  and  the  people^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  apostolic  see  or  of  their  metropolitan^ 
elect  their  bishop."  f  In  our  days,— days  distinguished  by 
great  liberty, — shall  the  church  be  less  free  than  it  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ? 

But  if  we  do  not  fear  to  claim  for  Roman-catholics  the 
rights  of  the  church  of  the  first  ages,  and  a  greater  liberty 
than  what  they  now  possess,  even  in  the  very  seat  of  the 

*  DiTinnm  judioium,  populi  suffragium,  co-episooporum  consensus. 
Bpist.  55. 

t  Clerns  et  popnlns,  apostolicse  sedis,  yel  metropolitani  sui  oonsensu, 
pMtorem  sibieligat.    Monsi,  xz.  p.  533. 
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popedomi  are  we  iherefore  to  say  that  the  statei  whether 
linder  Edward  IIL  or  in  later  times,  should  oppose  no  barrier 
against  Bomish  aggressions?  If  it  is  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  popery  to  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  religion,  and  enter 
mto  the  field  of  policy,  why  should  it  be  thought  strange  for 
the  state  to  defend  itself,  when  attacked  upon  its  own 
ground  ?  Can  the  state  have  no  need  of  precautions  against 
a  power  which  has  pretended  to  be  paramount  over  Eng^ 
land,  which  gave  its  crown  to  a  French  monarch,  which 
obtained  an  oath  of  yassalage  from  an  English  king,  and 
which  lays  down  as  its  first  dogma  its  infallibility  and  inn 
mutability  ? 

And  it  was  not  only  under  Edward  IIL  and  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  that  Home  encroached  on  royalty ;  it  has 
happened  in  modem  ^times  also.  M.  Mignet  has  recently 
brought  to  light  some  remarkable  facts.  On  the  28th  of 
June  1570,  a  letter  from  Saint  Pius  V.  was  presented  to  the 
catholic  king  Philip  II.  by  an  agent  just  arrived  from  Rome. 
"  Our  dear  son,  Robert  Ridolfi,"  says  the  writer,  "  will  ex- 
plain (God  willing)  to  your  majesty  certain  matters  which 

concern  not  a  little  the  honour  of  Almighty  God We 

conjure  your  majesty  to  take  into  your  serious  consideration 
the  matter  which  he  will  lay  before  you,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  all  the  means  your  majesty  may  judge  most  proper 
for  its  execution.*'  The  pope's  "dear  son,"  accordingly, 
explained  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Philip  to  receive  his  communication,  "that  it  was  proposed 
to  kill  queen  Elizabeth ;  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  made 
Li  London,  because  it  was  the  seat  of  heresy,  but  during  one 

of  her  journeys ;  and  that  a  certain  James  G would 

undertake  it."  The  same  day  the  council  met  and  deliberated 
on  Elizabeth's  as-»assination.  PhiUp  declared  his  willing- 
qess  to  undertake  the  foul  deed  recommended  by  his  holi- 
ness ;  but  as  it  would  be  an  expensive  business,  his  ministers 


hinted  to  the  nnncfo  that  the  pope  ought  to  fnniigh  th€  flMmef^ 
This  horrible  but  instractiye  recital  will  be  found  with  all  its 
detuls  in  the  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  by  M.  Mignet.  vol.  ii. 
p.  159,  etc  It  is  true  that  these  things  took  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  the  Romish  church  has  canonized 
this  priestly  murderer,  an  honour  conferred  on  a  very  small 
number  of  popes,  and  the  canonization  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century.*    This  is  not  a  very  distant  date. 

And  these  theories,  so  calculated  to  trouble  nations,  are  still 
to  be  met  with  in  the  nineteenth  century.  At  this  very  moment 
there  are  writers  asserting  principles  under  cover  of  w^ich 
the  pope  may  interfere  in  affairs  of  state.  The  kings  of 
Europe,  terrified  by  the  deplorable  outbreaks  of  1848,  ap- 
pear almost  everywhere  ready  to  support  the  court  of  Rome 
by  arms ;  and  ultra-montanism  takes  advantage  of  this  to 
proclaim  once  more,  "  that  the  popedom  is  above  the  monar- 
chy ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inferior  (the  king)  to  obey  the 
superior;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superior  (the  pope)  to  de- 
pose the  sovereigns  who  abuse  their  power,  and  to  condemn 
the  subjects  who  resist  it ;  'and,  finally,  that  this  public  law 
of  Christian  Europe,  abolished  by  the  ambition  of  sove- 
reigns or  the  insubordination  of  peoples,  should  be  revived." 
Such  are  the  theories  now  professed  not  only  by  priests 
but  by  influential  laymen,  f  To  this  opinion  belong,  at 
the  present  hour,  all  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Roman- 
ism, and  this  alone  we^  are  bound  to  acknowledge  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  popery.  And  accordingly  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  party  will  triumph,  unless  we  oppose 
It  with  all  the  forces  of  the  human  understanding,  of  reli- 
gious and  political  liberty,  and  above  all,  of  the  word  of 

*  Acta  oanonisationifl  S.  Pii.  Y.    Romss,  1720,  folio. 

■f*  See  in  particular  Le  Catholicismef  le  Libiralisme  et  le  Socialisme,  and 
ether  writings  of  Donoso  Ck)rte8,  marquis  of  Valde/ijamas,  one  of  the  most 
dliUngnished  mtmhen  of  the  constitntional  party  in  Spain. 


God.  The  most  distinguished  organ  of  public  opiaion  in 
France,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  these  ultramontane  docv 
trines,  said  not  long  ago  of  this  party :  "  In  its  eyes  there 
exists  but  one  real  authority  in  the  world,  that  of  the  pope. 
All  questions,  not  only  religious  but  moral  and  political,  are 
amenable  to  one  tribunal,  supreme  and  infallible,  the  pope's^ 
The  pope  has  the  right  to  absolve  subjects  of  their  oath  of 
fidelity;  subjects  have  the  right  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  prince  when  he  rebels  against  the  decisions  of  the  holy 
see.  This  is  the  social  and  political  theory  of  the  Middle 
Ages."* 

Since  the  popedom  asserts  claims  both  spiritual  and  teni« 
poral,  the  church  and  the  state  ought  to  resist  it,  each  in  its 
own  sphere,  and  with  its  peculiar  arms:  the  church  (by 
which  I  mean  the  believers),  solely  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  state  with  such  institutions  as  ai*e  calculated  to 
secure  its  independence.  What  I  the  church  is  bound  to  de- 
fend what  belongs  to  the  church,  and  the  state  is  not  te 
tlefend  what  belongs  to  the  state?  If  robbers  should  en« 
deavour  to  plunder  two  houses,  would  it  be  just  and  chari- 
table for  one  neighbour  to  say  to  the  other,  ^'  I  must  defend 
my  housCy  but  you  must  let  yours  be  stripped?"- If  the 
pope  desires  to  have  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
or  any  other  reltgious  doctrine,  preached,  let  ihe  fullest 
liberty  be  granted  him,  and  let  him  build  as,  many  churches 
as  he  pleases  to  do  it  in :  we  claim  this  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage. But  if  the  pope,  like  Saint  Pius,  desires  to  kill  the 
Queen  of  England,  or  at  least  (for  no  pope  in  our  days,  were 
he  even  saint  enough  to  be  canonized,  would  conceive  such 
an  idea),  if  the  pope  desires  to  infringe  in  any  way  on 
the  rights  of  the  state,  then  let  the  state  resist  him  with 
tried  wisdom  and  unshaken  firmness.  Let  us  beware  of  an 
ultra-spiritualism  which  forgets  the  lessons  of  history,  and 

*  Journal  des  Debate,  18th  January  I8$3« 

I* 
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orerlookg  the  rights  of  kings  and  peoples.  When  it  19 
found  among  theologians,  it  is  an  error;  in  statesmen,  it  is 
a  danger. 

Finally,  and  this  consideration  revives  our  hopes,  there  is 
ft  fourth  motive  which  gives  at  this  time  a  particular  im- 
portance to  the  history  we  are  ahout  to  relate.  The  Refer- 
mation  is  now  entering  upon  a  new  phasis.  The  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  had  died  away  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  and  it  was  often  to  churches 
which  had  lost  every  spark  of  life  that  the  historian  had 
then  to  recount  the  narrative  of  this  great  revival.  This  is 
the  case  no  longer.  After  three  centuries,  a  new  and  a 
greater  movement  is  succeeding  that  which  we  describe  in 
these  volumes.  The  principles  of  the  religious  regeneration, 
which  God  accomplished  three  hundred  years  ago,  are  now 
carried  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  the  greatest  energy. 
The  task  of  the  sixteenth  century  lives  again  in  the  nine- 
teenth,'but  more  emancipated  from  the  temporal  power, 
more  spiritual,  more  general;  and  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  that  God  chiefly  employs  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
universal  work.  The  English  Reformation  acquires  there- 
fore, in  our  days,  a  special  importance.  If  the  Reformation 
of  Germany  was  the  foundation  of  the  building,  that  of  Eng- 
land was  its  crowning  stone. 

The  work  begun  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  renewed  in 
the  times  of  the  reformers,  should  be  resumed  in  our  days 
with  a  holy  enthusiasm ;  and  this  work  is  very  simple  and 
very  beautiful,  for  it  consists  in  establishing  the  throne  of 
Jeshs  Christ  both  in  the  church  and  on  earth. 

Evangelical  faith  does  not  place  on  the  throne  of  the  church 
either  human  reason  or  religious  conscientiousness,  as  some 
would  have  it;  but  it  sets  thereon  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
both  the  knowledge  taught  and  the  doctor  who  teaches  it ; 
who  explains  his  word  by  the  word,  and  by  the  light  of  his 
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II0I7  Spirit ;  who  by  it  bears  witness  to  the  truth^  that  la 
to  say,  to  his  redemption,  and  teaches  the  essential  laws 
which  should  regulate  the  inner  life  of  his  disciples.  Evan- 
gelical faith  appeals  to  the  understanding,  to  the  heart,  a^A 
to  the  will  of  every  Christian,  only  to  impose  on  them  the 
duty  to  suljmit  to  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  to  listen, 
believe,  love,  comprehend,  and  act,  as  God  requires. 

Evangelical  faith  does  not  place  on  the  throne  of  the 
church  the  civil  power,  or  the  secular  magistrate ;  but  it 
sets  thereon  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  said,  /  am  King ;  who 
imparts  to  his  subjects  the  principle  of  life,  who  ^establishes 
his  kingdom  here  on  earth,  and  preserves  and  develops  it ; 
and  who,  directing  all  mortal  events,  is  now  making  the 
progressive  conquest  of  the  world,  until  he  shall  exercise  in 
person  his  divine  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  his  glory. 

Finally,  evangelical  faith  does  not  place  on  the  throne  of 
the  church  priests,  councils,  doctors,  or  their  traditions, — or 
that  vice-God  {veri  Dei  viccm  gerit  in  terrisj  as  the 
Romish  gloss  has  it),  that  infallible  pontiff,  who,  reviving  the 
errors  of  the  pagans,  ascribes  salvation  to  the  forms  of 
worship  and  to  the  meritorious  works  of  men.  It  sets 
thereon  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  High-priest  of  his  people, 
the  God-man,  who,  by  an  act  of  his  free  love,  bore  in  our 
stead,  in  his  atoning  sacrifice,  the  penalty  of  sin ; — ^who  has 
taken  away  the  curse  from  our  heads,  and  thus  become  the 
creator  of  a  new  race. 

Such  is  the  essential  work  of  that  Christianity,  which  the 
apostolic  age  transmitted  to  the  reformers,  and  which  it  now 
transmits  to  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  the  thoughts  of  great  numbers  are  led  astray  in  the 
midst  of  ceremonies,  priests,  human  lucubrations,  pontifical 
fables,  and  philosophic  reveries,  and  are  driven  to  and  fro  in 
tlie  dust  of  this  world,  evangelical  faith  rises  even  to  heaven, 
and  falls  prostrate  before  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne. 
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Tho3e  heavenly  powers  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the 
church  since  the  first  ages  of  ChristiaHity,  awoke  from  their 
slumbscr  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  this  awakening  called 
'the  modem  timc9  into  existence.  The  church  was  created 
skmWj  and  from  that  regeneration  have  flowed  the  great  de« 
relopments  of  literature  and  science,  of  morality,  liherty, 
find  industry,  which  at  present  characterize  the  nations  of 
Chrj^endom.  None  of  these  things  would  have  existed 
>y^fclhout  the  Reformation.  Whenever  society  enters  upon  a 
^e^y  er^i,  it  requires  the  baptism  of  faith.  In  the  sixteenth 
ji^entury  Qpd  gave  to  man  this  consecration  from  on  high  hj 
leading  lijm  back  from  mere  outward  profession  and  dM 
WLQPh^nism  Qf  works  to  an  inward  and  lively  feith. 
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This  transfonnation  was  not  effected  without  straggles- 
struggles  which  presented  at  first  a  remarkable  unity.  On 
the  day  of  battle  one  and  the  same  feeling  animated  every 
bosom :  after  the  victory  they  became  divided.  Unity  of  faith 
indeed  remained,  but  the  difference  of  nationalities  brought 
into  the  church  a  diversity  of  forms.  Of  this  we  are  about 
to  witness  a  striking  example.  The  Reformation,  which 
had  begun  its  triumphal  march  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  continent,  was  des- 
tined to  receive  new  strength  by  the  conversion  of  a  cele- 
brated country,  long  known  as  the  Isle  of  Saints.  This 
island  was  to  add  its  banner  to  the  trophy  of  Protestantism, 
but  that  banner  preserved  its  distinctive  colours.  When 
England  became  reformed,  a  puissant  individualism  joined 
its  might  to  the  great  unity. 

If  we  search  for  the  characteristics  of  the  British  Refor- 
mation, we  shall  find  that,  beyond  any  other,  they  were  social, 
national,  and  truly  human.  There  is  no  people  among 
whom  the  Reformation  has  produced  to  the  same  degree 
that  morality  and  order,  that  liberty,  public  spirit,  and  ac- 
tivity, which  are  th6  very  essence  of  a  nation's  greatness. 
Just  as  the  papacy  has  degraded  the  Spanish  peninsula,  has 
the  gospel  exalted  the  British  islands.  Hence  the  study 
upon  which  we  are  entering  possesses  an  interest  peculiar 
to  itself. 

In  order  that  this  study  may  be  useful,  it  should  have  a 
character  of  universality.  To  confine  the  history  of  a  people 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  or  even  of  a  century,  would 
deprive  that  history  of  both  truth  and  life.  We  might  in- 
deed have  traditions,  chronicles,  and  legends,  but  there 
would  be  no  history.  History  is  a  wonderful  organization, 
no  part  of.  which  can  be  retrenched.  To  understand  the 
present,  wo  mu6ft  know  the  past.  Society,  like  man  him- 
self, has  its  infancy,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.  Ancient 
or  Pagan  society,  which  had  spent  its  mfancy  in  the  East 
in  the  midst  of  the  antihellenic  races,  had  its  youth  in  the 
animated  epoch  of  the  Greeks,  its  manhood  in  the  stem 
period  of  ]SU)man  greatness,  and  its  old  age  under  the  decline 
of  the  empire.    Modem  society  has  passed  through  anakn 
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gOQB  stages :  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  attained  that 
of  the  full-grown  man.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
destinies  of  the  church  in  England,  from  the  earliest  times 
<^  Christianity.  These  long  and  distant  preparations  are 
(me  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  reformation. 

Before  the  sixteenth  century  this  church  had  passed 
through  two  great  phases. 

The  first  was  that  of  its  formation — the  second  that  of  its 
corruption. 

In  its  formation  it  was  oriento-apostolicaL 

In  its  corruption  it  was  successively  national-papistical 
and  royal-papistical. 

After  these  two  degrees  of  decline  came  the  last  and  great 
phasis  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  vessels  were 
frequently  sailing  to  the  savage  shores  of  Britain  from  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Alexandria,  or  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Gaul.  Among  the  merchants  busied  in  calculat- 
ing the  profits  they  could  make  upon  the  produce  of  the 
East  with  which  their  ships  were  laden,*  would  occasionally 
be  found  a  few  pious  men  from  the  banks  of  the  Meander.or 
the  Hermus,  conversing  peacefully  with  one  another  about 
the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  saving  by  these  glad  tidings 
the  pagans  towards  whom  they  were  steering.  It  would 
appear  that  some  British  prisoners  of  war,  having  learnt 
to  know  Christ  during  their  captivity,  bore  also  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  the  knowledge  of  this  Saviour.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  some  Christian  soldiers,  the  Corneliuses  of  those 
imperial  armies  whose  advanced  posts  reached  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  desirous  of  more  lasting  conquests,  may 
have  read  to  the  people  whom  they  had  subdued,  the  writings 
of  Matthew,  John,*and  Paul.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to 
know  whether  one  of  thes^  first  converts  was,  according  to 
tradition,  a  prince  named  Lucius.  It  is  certain  that  the 
tidings  of  the  Son  of  man,  crucified  and  raised  again,  under 
Tiberius,  spread  through  these  islands  more  rapidly  than  the 
dominion  of  the  emperors,  and  that  before  the  end  ot  the 
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second  century  many  churches  worshipped  Christ  bejrooA 
the  walls  of  Adrian ;  in  those  mountains,  forests,  and  west- 
ern isles,  which  for  centuries  past  the  Druids  had  fiUed  witfc 
their  mysteries  and  their  sacrifices,  and  on  which  erea  the 
Roman  eagles  had  never  stooped.*  These  churches  were 
formed  after  the  eastern  type:  the  Britons  would  hare  re- 
fused to  receiye  the  type  of  that  Rome  whose  yoke  thef 
detested. 

The  first  thing  which  the  British  Christians  received  firen 
the  capital  of  the  empire  was  persecution.  But  IMocletiaiiy 
by  striking  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Britain,  only  in- 
creased their  number.-}-  Many  Christians  from  the  southem 
part  of  the  island  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  they  ndsed 
their  humble  roofs,  and  under  the  name  of  Ctddees  prayed 
for  the  salvation  of  their  protectors.  When  the  surrounding 
pagans  saw  the  holiness  of  these  men  of  God,  they  aban- 
doned in  great  numbers  their  sacred  oaki^,  their  .mysterious 
caverns,  and  their  blood-stained  altars,  and  obeyed  the  gentle 
voice  of  the  Gospel  After  the  death  of  these  pious  refugees, 
their  cells  were  transformed  into  houses  of  prayer.f  In  305 
Constantius  Chlorus  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  persecution. 

The  Christianity  which  was  brought  to  these  people  by 
merchants,  soldiers,  or  missionaries,  although  not  the  eccki- 
siastical  Catholicism  already  creeping  into  life  in  the  Roman 
empire,  was  not  the  primitive  evangelism  of  the  apostles. 
The  East  and  the  South  could  only  give  to  the  North  of 
what  they  possessed.  The  mere  human  period  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  creative  and  miraculous  period  of  the  church. 
After  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  had  produced  the  apostolic  age,  the  church  had  been 
left  to  the  inward  power  of  the  word  and  of  the  Comforter. 

Britannorum  inacoessa  Romanis  looa  Christo  yero  subdita.  (Ter^ 
tallian  contra  JadsBos,  lib.  vii.)  This  work,  from  its  bearing  no  traces 
of  Montanism,  seems  to  belong  to  the  first  part  of  Tertnllian's  life.  8m 
abo  Origen  in  Lncam,  cap.  i.  homiL  6. 

f  Laotantios,  de  Biortibas  perseoatonim,  cap.  ziL 

X  Multi  ex  Brittonibus  Christiani  stevitiam  Diodetiani  thnentet  mi 

eos  confdgerant nt  vita  Ainctorrm  cellsB  in  templa  oommatafentar 

Bachanan,  it.  o.  xxxt. 
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fint  C3iriitia»8  did  not  generally  coni|irehend  the  spiritual 
life  to  wlddi  tfaey  wexe  called.  Grod  had  been  pl^ised  to 
giip«  ibem  a  dirme  rdigion ;  and  this  they  gradually  assi« 
vHaAei  more  and  more  to  the  religions  of  human  origin. 
Instead  of  saying,  in  the  spirit  of  the  G^spd,  the  woifl  of 
Qod  first,  and  through  it  the  doctrine  and  the  life — ^the  doc- 
tine  and  the  life,  and  through  them  the  forms ;  they  said, 
toms  first,  and  salyation  by  these  forms.  They  ascribed  te 
bifthops  a  power  which  belongs  only  to  Holy  Scripture. 
Instead  of  ininisters  of  the  word,  they  desired  to  have 
priests;  instead  of  an  jnward  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  offered  on 
tfie  ahar ;  and  costly  temples  instead  of  a  living  church. 
Uey  began  to  sedc  in  men,  in  ceremonies,  and  in  hofy 
fftaees,  what  Hkey  could  find  only  in  the  Word  and  in  the 
lirely  feith  of  the  children  of  God.  In  this  manner  eran- 
gc^cal  religion  gave  place  to  Catholicism,  and  by  gradual 
degeneration  in  after-yesurs  Catholicism  gave  birth  to  popery. 

Tbis.grievoxts  transformation  took  place  more  particularly 
in  the  East,  in  Afirica,  and  in  Italy.  Britain  was  at  first 
oemparatively 'exempt.  At  the  very  time  that  the  savage 
PictS'and  Soots,  rushing  from  their  heathen  homes,  were 
devastating  the  country,  qyreading  terror  on  all  sides,  and 
teducing  the  people  to  slavery,  we  discover  here  and  then 
some  humble  Christian  receiving  salvation  not  by  a  clerical 
sacramentalism,  but  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
heart.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  meet  with  an 
iUnstrious  example  of  such  conversions. 

On  the  picture8(]pie  banks  of  the  Clyde,  not  far  from  Glas- 
gow, in  the  Chrtsdan  village  of  Bonavem,  now  Ealpatrick, 
a  little  boy,  of  tend^  heart,  lively  temperament,  and  inde- 
fifttigable  activily,  passed  the  earlier  days  of  his  life.  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  572  a.d.,  of  a  British  family,  and 
was  named  Snccat.*  His  father,  Calpumius,  deacon  of  the 
diurch  of  Bonavem,  a  simple-hearted  pious  man,  and  his 
mother,  Conchessa,  sister  to  the  celebrated  Martin,  arch- 
bishop of  TourSjf  and  a  woman  superior  to  the  majority  of 

*  Inbaptismo  baud  Patrioium  sed  Saccat  a  parentibaa  tsdaub  distun. 
UtMT.  firit.  £e«L  Antiq.  p.  428. 
t  Martini  Turonom  arobiepisoopi  conBangnineam.    Ibid. 
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her  sex,  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  his  heart  the  doo* 
trines  of  Christianity ;  but  Succat  did  not  understand  than* 
He  was  fond  of  pleasure,  and  delighted  to  be  the  leader  of 
his  youthful  companions.  In  the  midst  of  his  frivolitieSy  he 
conSmitted  a  serious  fault 

Some  few  years  later,  his  parents  haying  quitted  Soot- 
land  and  settled  in  Armorica  (Bretagne),  a  terrible  calamity 
befell  them.  One  day  as  Succat  was  playing  near  the  sear- 
shore  with  two  of  his  sisters,  some  Irish  pirates,  commanded 
by  O'Neal,  carried  them  all  three  off  to  their  bc^ts,  and  sold 
them  in  Ireland  to  the  petty  chieftain  of  some  pagan  clan* 
Succat  was  sent  into  the  fields  to  keep  swine.*  It  was  while 
alone  in  these  solitary  pastures,  without  priest  and  without 
temple,  that  the  young  slave  called  to  mind  the  Divine 
lessons  which  his  pious  mother  had  so  often  read  to  him. 
The  fault  which  he  had  committed  pressed  heavily  night 
and  day  upon  his  soul:  he  groaned  in  heart,  and  wept 
He  turned  repenting  towards  that  meek  Saviour  of  whom 
Gonchessa  had  so  often  spoken ;  he  fell  at  His  knees  in  that 
heathen  land,  and  imagined  he  felt  the  arms  of  a  £EUher 
uplifting  the  prodigal  son.  Succat  was  then  bom  from  on 
high,  but  by  an  agent  so  spiritual,  so  internal,  that  he  knew 
not  "  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.'*  The  gospel 
was  written  with  the  finger  of  God  on  the  tablets  of  his  heart. 
"  I  was  sixteen  years  old,*'  said  he,  "  and  knew  not  the  true 
God;  but  in  that  strange  land  the  Lord  opened  my  unbelieving 
eyes,  and,  although  late,  I  called  my  sms  to  mind,  and  was 
converted  with  my  wholie  heart  to  the  Lord  my  God,  who 
regarded  my  low  estate,  had  pity  on  my  youth  and  ignor- 
ance, and  consoled  me  as  a  father  consoles  his  children.''*{- 

Such  words  as  these  from  the  lips  of  a  swineherd  in  the 
green  pastures  of  Ireland  set  clearly  before  us  the  Christianity 
which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  converted  many  souls 
in  the  British  isles.  In  after-years,  Rome  established  the 
dominion  of  the  priest  and  salvation  by  forms,  independently 

«  Cujufl  porcorura  pastor  ^rat.    Usser.  Brit.  Eccl.  Antiq.  p.  431. 

t  Et  ibi  Dominas  aperuit  sensum  inorednlitaiis  mesB,  ut  yel  sero  remo- 
rarem  dclicta  mca,  et  ut  converterer  toto  oorda  ad  Domhmm  Demn 
Pair.  Confess.  Usser.  431. 


EYANGEUCAL  FAIT&.  *2t 

• 

of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart ;  but  the  primitiye  religion  of 
these  celebrated  islands  was  that  living  Christianity  whose 
substance  is  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  power  is 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  herdsman  from  the  hanks 
of  the  Clyde  was  then  undergoing  those  experiences  which 
so  many  evangelical  Christians  in  those  countries  have  sub- 
sequently undergone.  "The  love  of  God  increased  more 
and  more  in  me,"  said  he,  '^  with  faith  and  the  fear  of  His 
name.  The  Spirit  urged  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  poured 
forth  as  many  as  a  hundred  prayers  in  one  day.  And  even 
during  the  night,  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mountains  where 
I  kept  my  flock,  the  rain,  and  snow,  and  frost,  and  sufferings 
which  I  endured,  excited  me  to  seek  after  God.  At  that 
time,  I  felt  not  the  indifference  which  now  I  feel :  the  Spirit 
fermented  in  my  heart."*  Evangelical  faith  even  then  ex- 
isted in  the  British  islands  in  the  person  of  this  slave,  and 
of  some  few  Christians  bom  again,  like  him,  from  on  high. 

Twice  a  captive  and  twice  rescued,  Succat,  after  returning 
to  his  family,  felt  an  irresistible  appeal  in  his  heart.  It  was 
his  duty  to  carry  the  gospel  to  those  Irish  pagans  among 
whom  he  had  found  Jesus  Christ.  His  parents  and  his  friends 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  detain  him ;  the  same  ardent  desire 
pursued  him  in  his  dreams.  During  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night  he  fancied  he  heard  voices  calling  to  him  from  the 
dark  forests  of  Erin :  '^  Come,  holy  child,  and  walk  once 
more  among  us."  He  awoke  in  tears,  his  breast  filled  with 
the  keenest  emotion.-}-  He  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  his 
parents,  and  rushed  forth — ^not  as  heretofore  with  his  play- 
fellows, when  he  would  climb  the  summit  of  some  lofty  hill 
— ^but  with  a  heart  full  of  charity  in  Christ.  He  departed : 
"  It  was  not  done  of  my  own  strength,"  said  he ;  "  it  was 
God  who  overcame  all." 

Succat,  afterwards  known  as  Saint  Patrick,  and  to  which 
name,  as  to  that  of  Saint  Peter  and  other  servants  of  God, 

*  Ut  etiam  in  sylyis  et  monte  manebain,  et  ante  lucem  excitabar  ad 

orationem  per  nivem,  per  gelu,  per  pluyiam quia  tunc  Spiritus  in  me 

ferrebat.    Patr.  Confess.  Usser.  432. 

t  Valde  compunotoa  earn  corde  et  sio  ezperf;e£M}tu8.  Patr.  Conflws. 
Usser.  488. 


14  Patrick's  mission — ^PELAonnL 

many  superstitions  have  been  attached,  returned  t6  Ireland^ 
but  without  Tisiting  Rome,  as  an  historian  of  the  twelfth 
century  has  asserted.^  Ever  active,  prompt,  and  ingenious, 
he  collected  the  pagan  tribes  in  the  fields  by  beat  c^  drum, 
and  then  narrated  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  the  history 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Erelong  his  simple  recitals  exercised  a 
divine  power  over  their  rude  hearts,  and  inany  souls  wtere 
converted,  not  by  external  sacraments  or  by  the  worship  of 
images,  but  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  The  son 
of  a  chieftain  whom  Patrick  calls  Benignus,  learnt  from  him 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  and  was  destined  to  isucceed  him. 
The  court  bard,  Dubrach  Mac  Yalubair,  no  longer  tong 
druidical  hymns,  but  canticles  addressed  to  ttesus  Christ. 
iPatrick  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  errors  of  the  time; 
perhaps  he  believed  in  pious  miracles ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  gospel  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  British  church.  ITie  time  no  doubt  will  come  when 
Ireland  will  again  feel  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
had  once  converted  it  by  the  ministrations  of  a  Scotchman. 
Shortly  l)efore  the  evangelization  of  Patrick  in  Ireland,  a 
Briton  named  Pelagius,  having  visited  Italy,  Africa,  and 
Palestine,  began  to  teach  a  strange  doctrine.  Desirous  of 
making  head  against  the  moral  indifference  into  which  most 
of  the  Christians  in  those  countries  had  fallen,  and  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
British  austerity,  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  origi/ial  sin,  ex- 
tolled free-will,  and  maintained  that,  if  man  made  use  of  all 
the  powers  of  his  nature,  he  would  attain  perfection.  We 
do  not  find  that  he  tauglit  these  opinions  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  but  from  the  continent,  where  he  disseminated  them, 
they  soon  reached  Britain.  The  British  churches  refused 
to  receive  this  "  perverse  doctrine,"  their  historian  tells  us, 
"and  to  blaspheme  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ." f  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  held  the  strict  doctrine  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine :  they  believed  indeed  that  man  has  need  of  an  inward 

*  Jocelinas,  Vita  in  Acta  Sanctomm. 

f  Yeruin  Britanni  cam  neque  suso^re  dogma  perrersum,  gratiam 
Christ!  blasphemando  nulla  tenas  vellent.    Beda,  Hist.  AngL,  lib.  i. 
xvU.  et  xxi. 


diaiige,  and^lbftt'liDS  ike-dt^riiie  >paviieriaIone  can  effiset ;  but 
•likB  die  <3iingehes  ^of  Asia,  tem  Plinth  l&kcj  hod  vjKung,  they 
leem^oliam  cotmedediSOiiietiBngdo  ovr  nalund  strength  in 
the  woi^  of  ^ODYerskm;  end  Pekgins,  twith  a  good  inten- 
tion it  would  appear,  went  still  further,  fioweirer  that  may 
Iw,  these  chnntes,^  straiigeraiK)  thte  eontroyersy,  were  nnao 
qnainted  with  ^all-itB  flnbtleiieB.  Two'GanliiA  bishops,  Oei^ 
manns  and  rLapiis,  cane  ito  iiheir  aid,  and  those  who  had 
iDfeen  pervested  r^^tonied  mto  the  «way  of  trath.* 

Shortly  mfter  this,  erents  ef  igreat  importaaee  took  place 
in  Gteat  BritsuR^  and  ike^'ght  .«f  faith  dieappeared  in  pro- 
ifound  night.  In  4Mf  ffiengist  «fid  Hnrsa,  with  tiieir  Saxon 
Mlowers,'ibdng  ionrxted  (by  ithe  wrdtehed  ii:diabitant6  to  aid 
them  against  •the^croeixaTEaigiestofi  the  (Picts  and  Scots,  sioon 
tmmeS  their  swords  against  the  people  they  had  come  to 
Msist.  Christianity  wdts  diiiFen  back  with  ti^  Britons  into 
lltte  moRmtains  of  Wiales  and  the  wiM  mafbts  of  Northnmber- 
iiand  End  Conrwall.  Many  British  families  remained  in  the 
midst  of  tUie  eonqfMTors,  bnt  without  exercising  any  religious 
itaflneiiDe  yomtr  them.  While  the  conquering  races,  settled 
lat  Baris,  Ba^enna,  or  Toledo,  tgiadually  laid  aside  Uieir 
■pagMiiism  «ad  sarage  manners,  the  barbarous  customs  M 
the  Saxons  paeYailed^mraoderated  throughout  the  kingdoms 
•of  the  Heptarchy,  iind  in  every  quarter  temples  to  Thor  rose 
above  iitibe^kurches  in  which  Jesus  Chidst  had  been  wor- 
^^shiiqied.  >6aul  -and  the  south  of  Europe,  which  still  exhib- 
ited to  the  eyes  of  the  barbarians  the  last  vestiges  of  Bo- 
-mm  :grandeur,  alone  <faad  the  power  of  inspiring  some  degree 
of  respect  m  tiie  formidable  Germans,  and  of  transforming 
:dieir  ^ith.  JProm  this  period,  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
lev^i  the  converted  G>oths,.  looked  at  this  island  with  unut^ 
terable  dread.  The  soU,  said  they,  is  covered  with  ser- 
pents ;  ttb&iolr  fis  thi^  with  deadly  exhalations ;  the  souls  of 
ihe'depavt0d<«ure  transported  thither  at  midnight  from  the 
shores  of  Gaul.  Ferrjrmen,  and  sons  of  Erebus  and  Night, 
admit  these  invisible  shades  into  their  boats,  and  listen,  with  a 
'shudder,  tty  their  mysterious  whisperings.    England,  whence 

*  Deprayati  yiam  correctionis  agnoscerent.    Beda,  Hist.  AngL,  lib.  L 
qap.  ZTii.  et  zxL 

2*  ^ 
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light  was  one  jay  to  be  shed  over  the  habitable  globe, 
then  the  trysting-place  of  the  dead.  And  yet  the  Christianify 
of  the  British  isles  was  not  to  be  annihilated  by  these  bar- 
barian invasions ;  it  possessed  a  strength  which  rendered  it 
capable  of  energetic  resistance. 

In  one  of  the  churches  formed  by  Soccaf  s  pceachingi 
there  arose  about  two  centuries  after  him  a  pious  man 
named  Columba,  son  of  Feidlimyd,  the  son  of  Fergoa. 
Valuing  the  cross  of  Christ  more  highly  than  the  rojral 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  Eang  of  heaven.  Shall  he  not  repay  to  the 
country  of  Succat  what  Succat  had  imparted  to  his?  ^  I 
vill  go/'  said  he,  '^  and  preach  the  word  of  Qod  in  Booi- 
iand  ;*'*  for  the  word  of  God  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archism  was  then  the  converting  agency.  The  grandson  of 
Fergus  communicated  the  zeal  which  animated  him  to  the 
hearts  of  several  fellow-christians.  They  repaired  to  the 
seashore,  and  cutting  down  the  pliant  branches  of  the 
osier,  constructed  a  frail  bark,  which  they  covered  with  the 
skins  of  beasts.  In  this  rude  boat  they  embarked  in  the 
year  565,  and  after  being  driven  to  and  fro  on  the  ocean,  the 
little  missionary  band  reached  the  waters  of  the  Hebrides. 
Columba  landed  near  the  barren  rocks  of  Mull,  to  the  south 
of  the  basaltic  caverns  of  Staffa,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  a 
small  island,  afterwards  known  as  lona  or  Icolmkill,  "  the 
island  of  Columba's  cell**  Some  Christian  Culdees,  driven 
out  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  had  already 
found  a  refuge  in  the  same  retired  spot.  Here  the  mission- 
aries erected  a  chapel,  whose  walls,  it  is  said,  still  exist 
among  the  stately  ruins  of  a  later  age.-}-  Some  authors 
have  placed  Columba  in  the  first  rank  after  the  apostles.  | 
True,  we  do  not  find  in  him  the  faith  of  a  Paul  or  a  John ; 
but  he  lived  as  in  the  sight  of  God ;  he  mortified  the  flesh, 
and  slept  on  the  ground  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.    Ainid 

♦  PrsdtKcaturus  yerbam  DeL    Usser.  Antiq.  p.  869, 

t  I  Tisited  lona  in  1845  with  Dr  Patrick  M'Farlan,  and  saw  theat 
rains.  One  portion  of  the  building  seems  to  be  of  primitiye  arohiteo* 
iure. 

t  Nulli  post  apostolos  secundus.    Notker. 


COLUMDA — ^mS  TEACHINa  87 

this  solemn  scenery,  and  among  customs  so  rude,  the  form 
of  the  missionary,  illumined  by  a  light  from  heaven,  shone 
with  love,  and  manifested  the  joy  and  serenity  of  his  heart* 
Although  subject  to  the  same  passions  as  ourselves,  he 
wrestled  against  his  weakness,  and  would  not  have  one 
moment  lost  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  prayed  and  read, 
he  wrote  and  taught,  he  preached  and  redeemed  the  time. 
With  indefatigable  activity  he  went  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  The  king  of  the  Picts  was 
converted,  as  were  also  many  of  his  people ;  precious  manu- 
scripts were  conveyed  to  lona;  a  school  of  theology  was 
founded  there,  in  which  the  word  was  studied ;  and  many 
received  through  faith  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Erelong  a  missionary  spirit  breathed  over  this 
ocean  rock,  so  justly  named  "  the  light  of  the  western  world." 
The  Judaical  sacerdotalism  which  was  beginning  to  ex- 
tend in  the  Christian  church  found  no  support  in  lona. 
They  had  forms,  but  not  to  them  did  they  look  for  life.  It 
was  the  Holy  Ghost,  Columba  maintained,  that  made  a  ser- 
vant of  God.  When  the  youth  of  Caledonia  assembled 
around  the  elders  on  these  savage  shores,  or  in  their  humble 
chapel,  these  ministers  of  the  Lord  would  say  to  them: 
"The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith. f  Throw 
aside  all  merit  of  works,  and  look  for  salvation  to  the  grace 
W  God  alone.  I  Beware  of  a  religion  which  consists  of  out- 
ward observances :  it  is  better  to  keep  your  heart  pure  be- 
fore God  than  to  abstain  from  meats.  §  Ooe  alone  is  your 
head,  Jesus  Christ.  Bishops  and  presbyters  are  equal  ;|| 
they  should  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  and  have  their 
children  in  subjection."  ^f 

*  Qui  de  prosapia  regali  claruit, 
Sed  morum  ipratia  magis  emicuit.  « 

Usser.  Antiq.  p.  360. 
t  Prolatis  Sanct»  ScriptursB  testimoniis.    Adomn.  1.  i.  c.  22. 
t  Bishop  Hunter,  Altbritische  Kirohe.    Stad.  und  Erit.  yi.  741.' 
§  Meliores  sunt  ergo  qui  non  magno  opere  jejunant,  cor  intrinsecoa 
nitidum  coram  Deo  soUicite  servantes.     Gildas  in  ejusd.  Synod.  Ap- 
pend. 

I  In  Hibemia  episcopi  et  presbyteri  unnm  sunt.    Ekkehardi  libfr. 
Arx.  Geschichte  Ton  S.  Gall.  i.  267. 
V  Patrem  habui  Calpomium  diaconum  filium  quondam  Potiti  Priwlyy* 


f8  PBB8BTTEST  AND  EPIBOOFAOr. 

The  sages  of  lona  knew  nothing  of  traiunibstantiation  <» 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  of 
auricular  confession,  or  of  prayers  to  the  dead,  or  ti^ierSy  or 
incense;  they  celebrated  Easter  on  a  different  day  from 
Rome;*  synodal  assemblies  regulated  the  affiurs  of  the 
church,  and  the  papal  supremacy  was  unknown.-}-  The  sun 
of  the  gospel  shone  upon  these  wild  and  distant  shores.  In 
after-years,  it  was  the  privilege  of  Great  Britain  to  reoover 
with  a  purer  lustre  the  same  sun  and  the  same  gospeL 

lona,  governed  by  a  simple  elder,  |  had  become  a  mission- 
ary college.  It  has  been  sometimes  called  a  monastery,  but 
the  dwelling  of  the  grandson  of  Fergus  in  nowise  resembled 
the  popish  convents.  When  its  youthful  inmates  desired 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  thought  not 
of  going  elsewhere  in  quest  of  episcopal  ordination.  Eoieel- 
ing  in  the  chapel  of  Icolmkill,  they  were  set  apart  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  elders:  they  were  called 
bishops,  but  remained  obedient  to  the  elder  or  presbyter  of 
lona.  They  even  consecrated  other  bishops:  thus  Finan 
laid  hands  upon  Diuma,  bishop  of  Middlesex.  These  British 
Christians  attached  great  importance  to  the  ministry;  but 
not  to  one  form  in  preference  to  another.  Fresbytery  and 
episcopacy  were  with  them,  as  with  the  primitive  church, 
,  almost  identical.  §  Somewhat  later  we  find  that  neither  the 
venerable  Bede,  nor  Lanfranc,  nor  Anselm — the  two  last 

ten.  Patricii  Confessio.  Even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  eentnry  we  meet 
with  married  Irish  bishops.    Bernard,  Vita  Malachin,  cap.  x. 

*  In  die  quidem  dominica  alia  tamen  qnam  dicebat  hebdomade  eelebr*- 
bant.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 

f  Augustinus  novam  reli/^ionem  docet dum  ad  unias  episcopi  ro- 

mani  dominatum  omnia  revocat.    Buchan.  lib.  y.  cap.  xxzri. 

t  Habere  autem  solet  ipsa  insula  rectorem  semper  abbatem  prubff' 

terum  cujus  juri  et  omnis  provincia  et  ipti  etiam  epitcopi,  ordine  inusi- 

.  tato,  debeant  esse  subjecti,  jnzta  ezemplam  primi  doctoris  illins  qui 

non  epiecopus  sed  presbyter  exstitit  et  monachns.    Beda,  Hist.  Eocl,  iiL 

oap.  iv. 

§  Idem  est  er«o  presbyter  qui  episcopus',  et  antequam  diaboli  instineta 

itudia  in  religiono  fioront oommuni  presbyteromm  concilio  Ecclesiie 

gubemabantur.  Indifferenter  de  episcopo  quasi  de  presbytero  est  loquu- 
tos  (Paulns)  sciant  episcopi  se,  magis  oonsaetndine  quam  dispositionig 
dominicflB  yeritatc,  prosbyteris  esse  mijorei.  HieronymuB  ad  Titam« 
!•  5. 


Were  archbbbops  tit  Ckfiterbniy-^iimfle  fttiy  (Objection  to  the 
ordination  of  British  bishopfi  by  plam  'presbyters.  •  .The  re- 
figious  and  tnoral  dement  that  beings  to  Christianity  stfll 
predominated;  ffae  daberdotal  elemtot,  tfhich  eharacteriees 
hnman  religiolis,  wh€l^€fr  iimOng  the  Brahibins  6t  elsewhere, 
was  beginning  to  show  itscfir,n[rtft  iti  Oreat  Britain  lEtt  least 
tt  held  a  rerystiborflinate  ^tibn.  tChristiakiity  was  still  a 
Ineligion  'ahd  not  a^6a^.  toiey=did  not  rehire  of  the  fi^6r- 
varit  of  &oa>  afe  a  warrairt  '(]ff  hfe  capacity,  a  long  lirt  iof 
names  sncce^itag  bne  iinoHr^  l&ie  -the  b^ds  of  a  rosaiy; 
they  entertatihed  ^ieriotrs/noWe,  ialid'holy  ideas  of  the  minis- 
try; tts  aufliority  proceed  wiholly  from  Jesras  Christ  its 
head. • 

The  missietikry  "fire,  whfich'the  grandson  of  Fergus  b^d 
'kindled  in  a  solitary  island,«Booh  spt^ad  over  Great  feitafn. 
Not  in  lotfa  alone,  but  at  Bangor  and  other  places,  thfe  spirit 
of  evan^elizsfition  burst  otit.  A 'fondness  for  travelling  had 
already  becbtne  a  second  nature  in  this  people.-{-  Men  of 
God,  burning  with  zeal,  resolved  to  carry  the  evangelical 
torch  to  the  continent— ^to  the  vast  ¥rildemesses  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  barbarous  and  heathen  tribes.  They 
did  not  set  forth  as  antagonists  of  Rome,  for  at  that  epoch 
there  was  no  place-  for  such  antagonism ;  but  lona  and 
Bangor,  less  illustrious  than  Rome  in  the  history  of  nations, 
possessed  a  more  lively  faith  than  the  city  of  the  Caesars ; 
and  that  faith, — unerring  sign  of  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ, — gave  those  whom  it  inspired  a  right  to  evangelize 
the  worid,  which  Rome  could  not  gainsay. 

The  missionary  bishops];  of  Britain  accordingly  set  forth 
and  traversed  the  Low  Countries,  Gaul,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  even  Italy .§    The  free  church  of  the  Scots  and 

*  Bishop  Hunter  makes  this  remark  in  his  dissertation  On  the  An- 
n^nt  British  Nation^  about  the  primitive  identity  of  bishops  and 
priests,  and  episcopal  consecration.    Stud,  und  Krit  an.  1833. 

f  Natio  Seotorum  quibus  consuetudo  peregrinandi  jam  peene  in 
fiatoram  conversa  est.     Vita  S.  Galli,  §  47. 

\  They  were  called  episcopi  regiwiarii  because  they  had  no  settled 
diocese. 

g  Antiquo  tempore  doctissimi  solebant  magistri  de  Hibemia  Brii> 
anniam.  Qalliam,  Italiam  venire,  et  multos  per  ecclesias  Chnsti  fe^ 
cisM  profttctos.    Aleuio,  £pp.  ocxxl 
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Britons  did  more  for  the  conyersion  of  central  Europe  thaB 
the  half-enslaved  church  of  the  Romans.  These  missionaries 
were  not  haughty  and  insolent  like  the  priests  of  Italy;  but 
supported  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  Colum- 
banus  (whom  we  must  not  confound  with  Columba),* 
''  feeling  in  his  heart  the  burning  of  the  fire  which  the  Lord 
had  kindled  upon  earth,"  f  quitted  Bangor  in  590  with 
twelve  other  missionaries,  and  carried  the  gospel  to  the 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Swiss.  He  continued  to  preach 
it  amidst  frequent  persecutions,  left  his  disciple  Gall  in 
Helvetia,  and  retired  to  Bobbio,  where  he  died,  honouring 
Christian  Rome,  but  placing  the  church  of  Jerusalem  above 
it,t — exhorting  it  to  beware  of  corruption,  and  declaring 
that  the  power  would  remain  with  it  so  long  only  as  it  re- 
tained the  true  doctrine  {rect^  roHo).  Thus  was  Britain 
faithful  in  planting  the  standard  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  We  might  almost  imagine  this  unknown  people 
to  be  a  new  Israel,  and  Icolmkill  and  Bangor  to  have  in- 
herited the  virtues  of  Zion. 

Yet  they  should  have  done  more:  they  should  have 
preached — ^not  only  to  the  continental  heathens,  to  those  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  distant  Ireland,  but  also  to 
the  still  pagan  Saxons  of  England.  It  is  true  that  they 
made  several  attempts;  but  while  the  Britons  considered 
their  conquerors  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  man,  and 
shuddered  while  they  pronounced  their  name,  §  the  Saxons 
refused  to  be  converted  by  the  voice  of  their  slaves.  By  ne- 
glecting this  field,  the  Britons  left  room  for  other  workmen, 
and  thus  it  was  that  England  yielded  to  a  foreign  power,  be- 
neath whose  heavy  yoke  it  long  groaned  in  vain. 

*  Thitrrj,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  Conquete  de  PAngleterret  makes  Columbft 
and  Columbaniis  one  personage.  Columba  preached  the  Grospel  in  Soot- 
land  about  560,  and  died  in  597 ;  Columbanus  preached  among  the  Bor^ 
guudians  in  600,  and  died  in  615. 

f  Ignitum  igne  Domini  desiderium.    Mabillon,  Acta,  p.  9. 

X  Salva  loci  dominicro  resurreotionis  singuiari  prmrogaHva,    Colnab 
Vita.  §  10. 

§  Nefandi  nominis  Saxoni  Deo  hominibusque  invisi.    Gildas,  Do 
oidio  Fritanniflc. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

3Piif«  Gregory  the  Great— Dedres  to  reduce  l^ritun— Policy  of  Grewoty 
and  Augustine— ArriyaJ  of  the  Mission — Appreciation— Britain  supe- 
rior to  Rome— Dionoth  at  Bangor— First  and  Second  Romish  Aggres- 
sions—Anguish  of  the  Britons— Pride  of  Rome— Rome  has  recourse  to 
the  Swoni— Massacre— Saint  Peter  scourges  an  Archbishop — Oswald 
— His  Victory— Gorman — Mission  of  Oswald  and  Aidan— Death  ol 
Oswald. 

It  is  matter  of  fact  that  the  spiritual  life  had  waned  in  Ita/» 
lian  Catholicism;  and  in  proportion  as  the  heavenly  spirit 
had  become  weak,  the  lust  of  dominion  had  grown  strong. 
The  Roman  metropolitans  and  their  delegates  soon  became 
impatient  to  mould  all  Christendom  to  their  peculiar  forms. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  an  eminent  man  filled 
the  see  of  Rome.  Gregory  was  bom  of  senatorial  family, 
and  already  on  the  high  road  to  honour,  when  he  suddenly 
renounced  the  world,  and  transformed  the  palace  of  his 
fathers  into  a  convent.  But  his  ambition  had  only  changed 
its  object  In  his  views,  the  whole  church  should  submit 
to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  True,  he  rejected 
the  title  of  universal  bishop  assumed  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  if  he  desired  not  the  name,  he  was  not  the 
less  eager  for  the  substance.*  On  the  borders  of  the  West, 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  Christian  church  inde- 
pendent of  Rome :  this  must  be  conquered,  and  a  favourable 
opportunity  soon  occurred. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  primacy,  and  while  he  was  as 
yet  only  the  monk  Gregory,  he  chanced  one  day  to  cross  a 
market  in  Rome  where  certain  foreign  dealers  were  exposing 
their  wares  for  sale.     Among  them  he  perceived  some  fair- 

*  He  says  iiilpp.  lib.  ix.  ep.  xii.) :  De  Constantinopolitana 
qpm  aam  dubitet  apostolicn  sedi  esse  subjeetam  t 
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haired  youthful  slayes,  whose  noble  bearing  attracted  his 
attention.  On  drawing  near  them,  he  learned  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nation  to  which  they  belonged  had  lefiuied 
to  receiye  the  gospel  from  the  Britons.  When  he  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  Rome,  this  crafty  and  energetic  pontiff 
**  the  last  of  the  good  and  the  first  of  the  bad,"  as  he  has 
been  called,  determined  to  convert  these  proud  conquerorSi 
and  make  use  of  them  in  subduing  the  British  church  to  the 
]papacy,  as  he  had  ahready  made  use  of  the  Frank  monaidis 
to  reduce  the  Gauls.  Rome  has  often  shown  herself  more 
MMger  to  bring  Christians  rather  than  idolaters  to  the  pope.* 
Was  it  thus  with  Gregory  2  We  must  leave  the  question 
unanswered. 

Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  having  married  a  Christian  princess 
of  Frank  descent,  the  Roman  bishop  thought  the  conjunc- 
'tiire  favourable  for  his  design,  and  despatched  a  mission  uih 
der  the  direction  of  one  of  his  friends  named  Augustine,  a.i>. 
^6.  At  first  the  missionaries  recoiled  from  the  task  i^ 
pointed  them ;  but  Gregory  was  firm.  Desirous  of  gaining 
the  assistance  of  the  Frank  kings,  Theodoric  and  Theode- 
bert,  he  affected  to  consider  them  as  the  lords  paramount  of 
England,  and  commended  to  them  the  conversion  of  their 
iuhjects.f  Nor  was  this  all.  He  claimed  also  the  support 
of  the  powerful  Brunehilda,  grandmother  of  these  two  kings, 
and  equally  notorious  for  her  treachery,  her  irregularities^ 
and  her  crimes ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  extol  the  good  worki 
woid  godly  fear  of  this  modern  Jezebel.^  Under  such  aus- 
pices the  Romish  mission  arrived  in  England.  The  pope 
'had  made  a  skilful  choice  of  his  delegate.  Augustine  pos- 
sessed even  to  a  greater  extent  than  Gregory  himself  a  mix- 
ture of  ambition  and  d^votcdness,  of  superstition  and  piety, 
of  cunning  and  zeal.  '  He  thought  that  faith  and  holiness 
were  less  essential  to  the  church  than  authority  and  power; 
and  that  its  prerogative  was  not  so  much  to  save  souls  as 

*  We  know  the  history  of  Tahiti  and  of  other  modem  missions  of  the 
Romish  church. 

f  Sabjectos  vestros.    0pp.  Gr^orii,  tom.  It.  p.  834 

i  Prona  in  bonis  operibos in  onmipotentis  Dei  timofe»    lUdL 

torn.  ii.  p.  835. 


ib  coidect  all  the  human  race  nticleT  the  sceptre  of  Rome.* 
Gregory  himself  was  distressed  at  Angastine's  spiritual  pride, 
and  dtten  exhorted  him  to  humility. 

Buccess  of  that  kind  which  po^ry  desires  soon  crowned 
the  labonrs  of  its  servants.  The  forty-one  missionaries  hay- 
ing landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  year  597,  the  king 
of  Kent  consented  to  receive  them,  bnt  in  the  open  air,  for 
fear  of  magic.  They  drew  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro* 
duce  an  effect  on  the  rude  islanders.  The  procession  was 
opened  by  a  monk  bearing  a  huge  cross  on  which  the  figure 
of  Christ  was  represented :  his  colleagues  followed  chanting 
their  Latin  hymns,  and  thus  they  approached  the  oak  &p* 
pointed  for  the  place  of  conference.  They  inspired  suflScient 
confidence  in  Bth'elbert  to  gain  permission  to  celebrate  their 
worship  in  an  old  ruinous  chapel  at  Durovem  (Canterbury), 
where  British  Christians  had  in  former  times  adored  the 
Saviour  Christ.  The  king  and  thousands  of  his  subjects 
received  not  long  affcet,  with  certain  forms,  and  certain 
Qhristiah  doctrines,  the  errors  of  the  Roman  pontiffs — all 
purgatory,  for  instance,  which  Gregory  was  advocating  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  absurd  fables.t  Augustine  baptized  ten 
thousand  pagans  in  one  day.  As  yet  Rome  had  only  set 
her  foot  in  Great  Britain;  she  did  not  fail  erelong  to  establish 
her  kingdom  there. 

We  should  be  unwilling  to  undervalue  the  rehgious  ele- 
ment now  placed  before  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  we  can 
readily  believe  that  many  of  the  missionaries  sent  from 
Italy  desired  to  work  a  Christian  work.  We  think,  too, 
that  the  Middle  Ages  ought  to  be  appreciated  with  more 
equitable  sentiments  than  have  always  been  found  in  the 
persons  who  have  written  on  that  period.  Man's  conscience 
lived,  spoke,  and  groaned  during  the  long  dominion  oi 
popery;  and  like  a  plant  growing  among  thorns,  it  often 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  obstacles  of 
traditionalism  and  hierarchy,  to  blossom  in  the  quickening 
sun  of  God's  grace.    The  Christian  element  is  even  strongly 

*  We  find  the  same  idea  in  Wiseman,  Lect.  ix..  On  the  principal  doo 
trines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Charch.    Lond.  1836. 
t  llocpfuer,  De  oHgine  dogmatis  de  purgatorio.    Halle,  179S3L. 
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marked  in  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  tli«  theoeney 

— ^in  Anselm  for  instance. 

Yet  as  it  is  our  task  to  relate  the  history  of  the  struggles 
which  took  place  between  primitive  Christianily  and  Bo- 
man-catliolicism,  we  canfiot  forbear  pointing  out  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former  in  a  religious  light,  while  we  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  Wc  believe  (and  we  shall  presently  have  a  proof  of 
it)*  that  a  visit  to  lona  would  have  taught  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  much  more  than  their  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  Doubtless,  as  has  been  remarked,  these 
pilgrims  contemplated  at  Rome  '4he  noble  monuments  of 
antiquity/'  but  there  existed  at  that  time  in  the  British 
islands — and  it  has  been  too  often  overlooked — a  Chris- 
tianity which,  if  not  perfectly  pure,  was  at  least  better  than 
that  of  popery.  The  British  church,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  carried  faith  and  civilization  into 
Burgundy,  the  Yosges  mountains,  and  Switzerland,  might 
well  have  spread  them  both  over  Britain.  The  influence  of 
the  arts,  whose  civilizing  influence  we  are  far  from  depre- 
ciating, would  have  come  later. 

But  so  far  was  the  Christianity  of  the  Britons  from  con- 
verting the  Saxon  heptarchy,  that  it  was,  alas  I  the  Ro- 
manism of  the  heptarchy  which  was  destined  to  conquer 
Britain.  These  struggles  between  the  Roman  and  British 
churches,  which  fill  all  the  seventh  century,  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  English  church,  for  they  establish 
clearly  its  primitive  liberty.  They  possess  also  great  in- 
terest for  the  other  churches  of  the  West,  as  showing  in  the 
most  striking  characters  the  usurping  acts  by  which  the 
papacy  eventually  reduced  them  beneath  its  yoke. 

Augustine,  appointed  archbishop  not  only  of  the  Saxons, 
but  of  the  free  Britons,  was  settled  by  papal  ordinance,  first 
at  London  and  afterwards  at  Canterbury.  Being  at  the 
head  of  a  hierarchy  composed  of  twelve  bishops,  he  soon 
attempted  to  bring  all  the  Christians  of  Britain  under  the 
Roman  jurisdiction.   At  that  time  there  existed  at  Bangor, -[• 

*  In  the  history  of  Oswald,  king  of  Northumherland. 
^    t  Bann-oor,  the  choir  on  the  steep  hill.    Carlisle,  Top.  Diet.  WalM. 
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m  North  Wales,  »  large  Christian  society,  amounting  to 
nearly  three  thousand  individuals,  collected  together  to  work 
with  their  own  hands,*  to  study,  and  to  pray,  and  from  whose 
bosom  numerous  missionaries  (Columbanufl  was  among  the 
number)  had  from  time  to  time  gone  forth.  The  president  (A 
this  church  was  Dionoth,  a  faithful  teacher,  ready  to  serve 
all  men  in  charity,  yet  firmly  convinced  that  no  one  should 
have  supremacy  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Although  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  British  churchy  he  was 
somewhat  timid  and  hesitating ;  he  would  yield  to  a  certain 
point  for  the  love  of  peace;  but  would  never  flinch  from  his 
duty.  He  was  another  apostle  John,  full  of  mildness,  and 
yet  condemning  the  Diotrephes,  who  love  to  have  pre^emin' 
ence  among  the  brethren,  Augustine  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome."  These 
are  the  first  words  of  the  papacy  to  the  ancient  Christians  of 
Britain.  "  We  desire  to  love  all  men,"  ;neekly  replied  the 
venerable  Briton :  "  and  what  we  do  for  you,  we  will  do  for 
him  also  whom  you  call  the  pope.  But  he^is  not  entitled  to 
call  himself  the  father  of  fathers^  and  the  only  submission 
we  can  render  him  is  that  which  we  owe  to  every  Chris- 
tian." f    This  was  not  what  Augustine  asked. 

He  was  not  discouraged  by  this  first  check.  Proud  of  the 
pallium  which  Rome  had  sent  him,  and  relying  on  the  swords 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  be  convoked  in  601  a  general  assem- 
bly of  British  and  Saxon  bishops.  The  meeting  took  place 
in  the  open  air,  beneath  a  venerable  oak,  near  Wigornia 
(Worcester  or  Hereford),  and  here  occurred  the  second 
Uomish  aggression.  Dionoth  resisted  with  firmness  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  Augustine,  who  again  summoned 
him  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Rome.}  Another  Briton 
protested  against  the  presumption  of  the  Romans,  who  as- 
cribed to  their  consecration  a  virtue  which  they  refused  to 

*  Ars  unicuiqae  dabatur,  nt  ex  opere  manunm  quotidiano  se  posset  in 
ficta  necessario  continere.    Preuyes  de  lliist.  de  Bretagne,  ii.  25. 

+  Istam  obedientiam  nos  sumos  parati  dare  et  solvere  ei  et  oim^im 
Chrittiano  jiontinuo.    Wilkins,  Cone.  M.  Brit.  i.  26. 

i  Diopothus  de  non  approbands  apud  eos  Romanomm  auctoritate  dig* 
pntobat.    Ibid.  24. 
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that  at  lona  or  of  the  Asiatic  chnrdhes.  *  Hie  Britoni^ 
exclaimed  a  third,  **  cannot  submit  either  to  the  hanghtinesf 
of  the  Romans  or  the  tjrranny  of  the  Saxons."-!*  To  no  pur- 
pose did  the  archbishop  lavish  his  argements,  jHrayers,  cen- 
surcsy  and  miracles  even ;  the  Britons  were  firm.  Some  of 
them  who  had  eaten  with  the  Saxons  while  they  were  as 
yet  heathens,  refused  to  do  so  now  that  they  had  salnmtted 
to  the  pope.}  TJie  Scotch  were  particularly  inflexiUe ;  for 
one  of  their  number,  by  name  Dagam,  would  not  only  take 
no  food  at  the  same  table  with  the  Romans,  but  not  even 
under  the  same  roof.  §  Thus  did  Augustine  fail  a  seoond 
time,  and  the  independence  of  Britain  appeared  secure. 

And  yet  the  formidable  power  of  the  popes,  aided  by  the 
sword  of  the  conquerors,  alarmed  the  Britons.  They  imag- 
ined tlicy  saw  a  mysterious  decree  once  more  yoking  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  the  triumphal  car  of  Rome,  and  many 
left  AVii^mia  imeasy  and  sad  at  heart  How  is  it  possible 
to  save  a  cause,  when  even  its  defenders  begin  to  despair? 
It  was  not  long  before  they  were  summoned  to  a  new  coun- 
cil.  "  Wliat  is  to  be  done  ?"  they  exclaimed  with  sorrowful 
forebodings.  Popery  was  not  yet  thoroughly  known :  it  was 
hardly  formed.  ThB  half-enlightened  consciences  of  these 
believers  were  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  agitation.  They 
asked  themselves  whether,  in  rejecting  this  new  power,  thej 
might  not  be  rejecting  God  himself.  A  pious  Christian,  who 
led  a  solitary  life,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the 
surrounding  district.  Some  of  the  Britons  visited  him,  and 
inquired  whether  they  should  resist  Augustine  or  follow  him.  || 
**  If  he  is  a  man  of  God,  follow  him,"  replied  the  hermit — 
**  And  how  shall  we  know  that  ?" — "  If  he  is  meek  and  hum- 

*  Ordinatwttesque  more  asiatico  eisdem  oontulisse.  Wilkins,  Cone. 
M.  Brit.  24. 

f  In  oommuiiioiiem  admittere  vel  Romanorum  fastum  vel  Sazonnm 
tyranniSbm.    Ibid.  26. 

X  Aocording  to  the  apostolic  precept,  1  Cor.  ▼.  9-11. 

§  Dagsmns  ad  nos  yenicna,  uoii  solum  oibum  nobisoam,  sed  neo  in  eodem 
hoBpitio  quo  Tcsccbamur,  samero  uoluit.    Beda,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ir. 

|]  Ail  quondam  virum  sanctum  et  pnidentom  qui  apnd  eos  anaohoreti- 
flftm  ducere  vitam  solebat,  consolentes  an  ad  prsdicationem  Auicustiniaaif 
deaerere  traditiones  deberent.    Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  U.  cap.  ii- 
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ble  of  he«rt,  he  beam  Chiigf  s  yoke ;  but  if  be  U  violent  and 
(notid,  he  is  not  of  Grod." — ''  What  sign  shall  we  have  of  hit 
hmmlity  ?"-<-''  If  be  riiies  from  his  sc<tt  when  you  eater  the 
room.''  Thus  spoke  the  oracle  of  Britain :  it  wonld  have 
been  better  to  have  consulted  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  humility  is  not  a  virtue  that  flourishes  among  Romish 
ipontiffs  and  legates :  they  love  to  remdn  seated  while  othera 
court  and  worship  themu  The  British  bishops  entered  the 
council-hail|  and  the  archbishop,  desirous  of  indicating  his 
superiority,  proudly  kept  his  seat*  Astonished  at  this  sight, 
the  Britons  would  hear  no  more  of  the  authority  of  Rcnne. 
For  the  third  time  they  said  No — they  knew  no  other  master 
but  ClurifiU  Augustine,  who  expected  to  see  these  bishops 
prostrate  their  churches  at  his  feet,  was  surprised  and  indig- 
nant. He  had  reckoned  on  the  immediate  submission  of 
Britain,  and  the  pope  had  now  to  learn  that  his  missionary 

had  deceived  him Animated  by*that  insolent  spirit 

which  is  found  too  often  in  the  ministers  of  the  Romish 
churcli,  Augustine  exclaimed :  "  If  you  will  not  receive 
brethren  who  bring  you  peace,  you  shall  receive  enemies  who 
will  bring  you  war.  If  you  will  not  unite  with  us  in  show-* 
ing  the  Saxons  the  way  of  life,  you  shall  receive  from  them 
the  stroke  of  death.^f  Having  thus  spoken,  the  haughty 
archbishop  withdrew,  and  occupied  his  last  days  in  preparing 
the  accomplisliment  of  his  ill-omened  prophecy4  Argu- 
ment had  failed :  now  for  the  sword  I 

Shortly  after  tlie  death  of  Augustine,  Edelfrid,  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  who  was  still  a  heathen,  collected  a 
numerous  army,  and  advanced  towards  Bangor,  the  centre 
of  British  Christianity.  Alarm  spread  through  those  feeble 
churches.  They  wept  and  prayed.  The  sword  of  Edelfrid 
drew  nearer.    To  whom  can  they  apply,  or  where  shall  they 

*  FBctuiiM|ue  est  at  ▼enientibiiB  illis  sederei  Angnstiniu  in  Bella. 
Beda,  Hist.  Eoel.  lib.  iL  cap.  ii. 

t  Si  pacem  cam  fructibus  accipere  noUent,  bellam  ab  hostibofi  forent 
accepturi Ibid. 

X  Ipsum  Au^stinum  hnjus  belK  non  modo  conscinm  sed  et  hnpuUwwm 
exstitisse.  Wilkins  adds,  that  the  expression  found  in  Bede,  eoncerninf 
the  death  of  Augustine,  is  a  parenthesis  foisted  in  by  Romanist  writa*!^ 
and  not  found  in  the  Saxon  manuscripts.    Cone.  Brit.  p.  96. 
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find  help  ?  The  magnitude  of  the  danger  seemed  to  lecaa 
the  Britons  to  their  pristine  piety:  not  to  men,  bat  to  the 
Lord  himself  will  they  turn  their  thoughts.  Twelre  hun- 
dred and  fifty  servants  of  the  living  God,  caDfaig  to  mind 
what  arc  the  arms  of  Christian  warfare,  after  preparing  them- 
selves by  fasting,  met  together  in  a  retired  spot  to  send  up 
their  prayers  to  God.*  A  British  chie^  named  Brocmail, 
moved  by  tender  compassion,  stationed  himself  near  them 
with  a  few  soldiers ;  but  the  cruel  EdelfHd,  observing  from 
a  distance  this  band  of  kneeling  Christians,  demanded: 
"  Who  are  these  people,  and  what  are  they  doing?"  On 
being  informed,  he  added :  '^  They  are  fighting  then  against 
us,  although  unarmed;"  and  immediately  he  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  fall  upon  the  prostrate  crowd.  Twelve  hundred 
of  them  were  slain.-|-  They  prayed  and  they  died.  The 
Saxons  forthwith  proceeded  to  Bangor,  the  chief  seat  of 
Christian  learning,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  Romanism 
was  triumphant  in  England.  The  news  of  these  massacres 
filled,  the  country  with  weeping  and  great  mourning  ;  but 
the  priests  of  Romish  consecration  (and  the  venerable  Bede 
shared  tlicir  sentiments)  beheld  in  this  cruel  slaughter  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  AoZy  j?on*(^  Augus- 
tine ;  \  and  a  national  tradition  among  the  Welsh  for  many 
ages  pointed  to  him  as  the  instigator  of  this  cowardly  but- 
chery. Thus  did  Rome  loose  the  savage  pagan  against  the 
primitive  church  of  Britain,  and  fastened  it  all  dripping  with 
blood  to  her  triumphal  car.  A  great  mystery  of  iniquity  was 
accomplishing. 

But  while  the  Saxon  sword  appeared  to  have  swept  every- 
thing from  before  the  papacy,  the  ground  trembled  under  its 
feet,  and  seemed  about  to  swallow  it  up.  The  hierarchical 
rather  than  Christian  conversions  effected  by  the  priests  of 
Rome  were  so  unreal  that  a  vast  number  of  neophytes  sud- 
denly returned  to  the  worship  of  their  idols.    Eadbald,  king 

*  Ad  memoratam  ftciem,  peracto  jejnnio  triduano,  onm  aliis  oruidl 
eausa  conyenerant.    Beda,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. 

t  Extiuctos  in  oa  pu/{na  ferunt  de  his  qui  ad  orandum  Tenemnt  Tiros 
•iroiter  mille  ducentos.    Ibid. 

X  Sic  eompletam  est  presagium  sancti  pontifiois  Angoitini.    Ibid. 
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of  Kent,  was  himself  among  the  number  of  apostates.  Snch 
reversions  to  paganism  are  not  nnfrequent  in  the  history  ot 
the  Romish  missions.    The  bishops  fled  into  Oanl :  Melli- 
tQS  and  Jnstus  had  ah*eady  reached  the  continent  in  safety, 
and  Lawrence,  Augustine's  successor,  was  about  to  follow 
them.    While  lying  in  the  church,  where  he  had  desired  to 
pass  the  night  before  leaving  England,  he  groaned  in  spirit 
as  he  saw  the  work  founded  by  Augustine  perishing  in  his 
hands.    He  saved  it  by  a  miracle.    The  next  morning  he 
presented  himself  before  the  king  with  his  clothes  all  disor- 
dered and  his  body  covered  with  wounds.    "  Saint  Peter," 
he  said,  ''  appeared  to  me  during  the  night  and  scourged  me 
severely  because  I  was  about  to  forsake  his  flock."  *    The 
scourge  was  a  means  of  moral  persuasion  which  Peter  had 
forgotten  in  his  epistles.    Did  Lawrence  cause  these  blows 
to  be  inflicted  by  others — or  did  he  inflict  them  himself — or 
is  the  whole  account  an  idle  dream  ?    We  should  prefer 
adopting  the  latter  h}pothesis.    The  superstitious  prince, 
excited  at  the  news  of  this  supernatural  intervention,  eagerly 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  vicar  of  an 
apostle  who  so  mercilessly  scourged  those  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  displease  him.  If  the  dominion  of  Rome  had  then 
disappeared  from  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  Britons, 
regAining  their  courage,  and  favoured  in  other  respects  by 
the  wants  which  would  have  been  felt  by  the  Saxons,  would 
have  recovered  from  their  defeat,  and  would  have  imparted 
their  free  Christianity  to  their  conquerors.    But  now  the 
Roman  bishop  seemed  to  remain  master  of  England,  and  the 
faith  of  the  Britons  to  be  crushed  for  ever.    But  it  was  not 
so.    A  young  man,  spning  from  the  energetic  race  of  the 
conquerors,  was  about  to  become  the  champion  of  truth  and 
liberty,  and  almost  the  whole  island  to  be  freed  from  the 
Roman  yoke. 

Oswald,  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  son  of  the  heathen  and 
cruel  Edelfrid,  had  been  compelled  by  family  reverses  to  take 
refuge  in  Scotland,  when  very  young,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Oswy  and  several  other  youthful  chiefs.    He  had 

*  Apparoit  ei  beatissimus  apoBtolomm  princeps,  et  mnlto  Ulum  tern* 
poffie  aecretsB  noctis  flagellis  aorioribos  afficiens.    Beda«  lib.  iL  oap.  tL 
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acquired  the  language  of  the  cooBtrj,  been  inetnusted  in 
the  truths  of  Holy  Writ,  conyerted  by  the  graee  <rf  Ck)d,  and 
baptized  into  the  Scottish  church.*  He  loved  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  elders  of  lona  and  listen  to  their  words.  They 
showed  him  Jesus  Christ  going  from  place  to  place  doing 
good,  and  he  desired  to  do  so  likewise;  they  told  him  that 
Christ  was  the  only  head  of  the  chuich,  and  he  promised 
never  to  acknowledge  any  other.  Being  a  sin^^i^-hearted 
generous  man,  he  was  especially  animated  with  tender  com- 
passion towards  the  poor,  and  would  take  off  his  own  cloak 
to  cover  the  nakedness  of  one  of  his  brethren.  Often,  while 
mingling  in  the  quiet  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  Christians, 
he  had  desired  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  conceived  the  bold  design  of  lead- 
ii.g  the  people  of  Northumberland  to  the  Saviour ;  but  being 
a  prince  as  well  as  a  Christian,  he  determined  to  begin  by 
reconquering  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  There  was  in  this 
young  Englishman  the  love  of  a  disciple  and  the  courage  of 
a  hero.  At  the  head  of  an  army,  small  indeed,  but  strong 
by  faith  in  Christ,f  he  entered  Northumberland,  knelt  with 
his  troops  in  prayer  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  a  powerful  enemy,  634  ajd. 

To  recover  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors  was  only  a  part 
ui  his  task.  Oswald  desired  to  give  his  people  the  benefits 
of  the  true  faith4  The  Christianity  taught  in  625  to  King 
Edwin  and  the  Northumbrians  by  Pendin  of  York  had  dis- 
appeared amidst  the  ravages  of  the  pagan  armies.  Oswald 
requested  a  missionary  from  the  Scots  who  had  given  him 
an  asylum,  and  they  accordingly  sent  one  of  the  brethren 
named  Corman,  a  pious  but  uncultivated  and  austere  man. 
He  soon  returned  dispirited  to  lona :  "  The  people  to  whom 
you  sent  me,"  he  told  the  elders  of  that  island,  ''are  so 
obstinate  that  wc  must  renounce  all  idea  of  changing  their 
manners."    As  Aidan,  one  of  their  number,  listened  to. this 

*  Cum  magna  nobilidm  juyentute  apud  Sooios  sive  Piotos  ezuhdMiift, 
ibique  ad  dootrinam  Scottorum  catheohuati  et  baptiamatis  gratia  lunlie- 
creaii.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 

t  Superreniente  cum  pairo  exeroitu,  sed  fide  Ghristi  muidto.    Ibid. 

f  Desiderans  totam  cui  pnoeBie  ccsi^t  gentem  fidei  Chxiatiuia  gttMtk 
ftnlraL    Ibid.  aap.  iii. 
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§&fmtt  iM  said  to  hinuwlf:  ^If  thy  love  had  been  oftnd  to 
this  people,  oh,  my  Sayioiir,  many  hearts  would  have  hen 

tooled! I  will  go  and  make  Thee  known — ^Thee  who 

breaketh  not  the  braised  reedl"  Then,  tuning  to  the  mia- 
snnarj  with  a  hxk  of  mild  reproach,  he  added:  '^ Brother, 
yon  hare  been  too  seyere  towards  hearers  so  doll  of  heart 
Yon  should  have  giYen  them  sfHritoal  milk  to  drink  nntO 
they  were  able  to  receive  more  solid  food."  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  man  who  spoke  so  wisely.  '^  Aidan  is  wofthy 
of  the  episcopate,''  exclaimed  the  brethren  of  lona ;  and,,  like 
Hmotiiy,  he  was  eonsecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
g(  the  oompasiy  of  elders.* 

Oswald  reeeired  Aidan  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  as 
the  missionary  was  ignorant  of  the  Saxon  language,  the 
king  accompanied  him  everywhere,  standing  by  his  side,  and 
interpreting  his  gentle  discourses.f  The  people  crowded 
joyfully  around  Oswald,  Aidan,  and  other  missionaries  from 
S^tland  and  Ireland,  listening  eagerly  to  the  Word  of  Ood.X  ' 
The  king  preached  by  his  works  still  more  than  by  his 
words.  One  day  during  Easter,  as  he  was  about  to  take 
his  seat  at  table,  he  was  informed  that  a  crowd  of  his 
subjects,  driven  by  hunger,  had  collected  before  his  palace 
gates.  Instently  he  ordered  the  food  prepared  for  himself 
to  be  carried  out  and  distributed  among  thom,  and  taking 
the  silver  vessels  which  stood  before  him,  he  broke  them  in 
pieces  and  commanded  his  servants  to  divide  them  among 
the  poor.  He  also  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  people  of  Wessex,  whither  he  had  gone  to  marry  the 
king's  daughter ;  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  he  died  at 
the  head  of  his  army  while  repelling  an  invasion  of  the 
idolatrous  Mercians,  headed  by  the  cruel  Penda  (5th  August 
•42  A.D.)    As  he  fell  he  exclaimed :  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on 


*  AydgtnxM  ftoottpto  gnkdu  epiaooptUui^  qno  tempore  eodem  monaBterio 
SiCeftio8abhMet})re«iy(«rpnBftiit.  Beda,lib.iii.  cap.y.  WhenBedeteUs 
M  that  a  plain  priest  was  president,  he  excludes  the  idea  that  theretrere 
bishops  in  the  assembly.    See  I  Timothy  !▼.  14. 

f  ETangelisante  antistite,  ipse  Rex  snis  daeibns  ae  ministris  interpns 
verbi  existeret  coelestis.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. 

t  Corrfnebapt  ad  auikHtkm  vei^mm  JM  pepwli  gwidentes.    IhM. 
vol*.  V.  3 
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the  ioub  of  my  peqde!"    Thb  yontUdl  pimoe  htm  Idl-a 
namo  doar  to  the  churehee  of  Oreat  BritaiiL 

His  death  did  not  intemipt  the  labovn  of  the  mlsaioB- 
aries.  Their  meekness  and  the  reooUection  of  Oswald  en- 
deared them  to  all.  As  soon  as  the  TiUagen  caught  sight 
of  one  on  the  high-road,  they  would  throng  round  him, 
begging  him  to  teach  them  the  Ward  of  hfe.*  The  fiuth 
which  the  terrible  Edelirid  thought  he  had  washed  away 
in  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  of  Qod,  was  re-appearing  in 
erery  direction ;  and  Rome,  which  once  already  in  the  days 
of  Honorius  had  been  forced  to  leare  Britam,  might  be  per- 
haps a  second  time  compelled  to  flee  to  its  ships  from  be- 
fbre  the  face  of  a  people  who  asserted  their  liberty. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Character  of  Oswy— Death  of  Aidan^Wilfrid  at  Rome— At  OswaWi 
Court—  Finan  and  Colman— Independence  of  the  Chorch  attacked— 
Oflwy*8.Coiiquosts  and  Troubles — Synodtu  PAar^nm— Cedda — ^De||e- 
neratiou— The  DiBputation— Peter,  the  Gatekeeper— Trininph  of  RaM 
—Grief 'of  the  Britons— Popedom  organized  in  Enghmd — Papal  Exal- 
tation—A  rchbinhop  Theodore — Cedda  re-ordained — ^Discord  in  tbe 
Church- Disgrace  and  Treachery  of  Wilfrid— His  End— Scotland 
attacked— Adam  nan— lona  resists— A  King  con7erted  by  Arohiteets 
—The  Monk  Egbert  at  lona— His  History— Monkish  Yisioos— lUl 
of  lona. 

Thkn  uprose  the  papacy.  If  victory  remained  with  the 
Britons,  their  church,  becoming  entirely  free,  might  eren  in 
these  early  times  head  a  strong  opposition  against  the  papal 
monarchy.  If,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  last  champions  of  liberty 
are  defeated,  centuries  of  slavery  awaited  the  Ghristiaii 
church.  We  shall  have  to  witness  the  struggle  that  took 
place  erelong  in  the  very  palace  of  the  Northumbrian  kings. 
Oswald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oswy,  a  prince  in- 
■truoted  in  the  free  doctrine  of  the  Britons,  but  whose  religion 

*  Mox  eoagrtg^  ^^  unuin  Tieani,  verium  wUm  ab  illo  txp^bttt  moMf 
beat.    Boda,  ua  ill.  cap.  xztL 
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was  aU  external.  His  heart  overflowed  with  ambition,  and 
he  shrank  from  no  crime  that  might  increase  his  power.  The 
throne  of  Deira  was  filled  by  his  relative  Oswin,  an  amiable 
king,  much  beloved  by  his  people.  Oswy,  conceiving  a 
deadly  jealousy  towards  him,  marched  against  him  at  tlie 
head  of  an  army,  and  Oswin,  desirous  of  avoiding  bloodshed, 
took  shelter  with  a  chief  whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours. 
But  the  latter  offered  to  lead  Oswy's  soldiers  to  his  hiding- 
place;  and  at  dead  of  night  the  fugitive  king  was  basely 
assassiitbted,  one  only  of  his  servants  fighting  in  his  defence. 
The  gentle  Aldan  died  of  sorrow  at  his  cruel  fate.*  Such 
was  the  first  exploit  of  that  monarch  who  surrendered  Eng- 
land to  the  papacy.  Various  circumstances  tended  to  draw 
Oswy  nearer  Rome.  He  looked  upon  the  Christian  religion 
as  a  means  of  combining  the  Christian  princes  against  the 
heathen  Penda,  and  such  a  religion,  in  which  expediency 
predominated,  was  not  very  unlike  popery.  And  further, 
Oswy's  wife,  the  proud  Eanfeld,  was  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  private  chaplain  of  this  bigoted  princess  was 
a  priest  named  Romanus,  a  man  worthy  of  the  name.  He 
zealously  maintained  the  rites  of  the  Latin  church,  and  ac-> 
cordingly  the  festival  of  Easter  was  celebrated  at  court  twice 
in  the  year ;  for  while  the  king,  following  the  eastern  rule, 
was  joyfully  commemorating  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
the  queen,  who  adopted  the  Roman  ritual,  was  keeping 
Palm  Sunday  with  fasting  and  humiliation. f  Eanfeld  and 
Romanus  would  often  converse  together  on  the  means  ol 
winning  over  Northumberland  to  the  papacy.  But  the  first 
step  was  to  increase  the  number  of  its  partisans,  and  thi 
opportunity  soon  occurred. 

A  young  Northumbrian,  named  Wilfrid,  was  one  day  ad 
uiitted  to  au  audience  of  the  queen.  He  was  a  comely  mar 
of  extensive  knowledge,  keen  wit,  and  enterprising  charactei 
of  indefatigAble  activity,  and  insatiable  ambition.}    In  thi\ 

*  Aydanas  daodecimo  post  ocoisionem  regis  qnem  amabat  die,  de  seooli 
ablaius.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv. 

f  Cum  rex  pascha  dominicum  solutis  jejuniis  faceret,  tunc  regina  enm 
muB  persistens  adhuc  in  jejunio  diem  Palmamm  celebraret.  Ibid.  cap. : 

t  Aeris  erat  ingenii gratia  venasti  tuUub,  alacritate  actionis. 

Hbu  T.  p.  185j 
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interncw  he  remarked  to  EanfeU:  ''The  wmy  which  the 
Seotch  teach  us  is  not  perfect ;  I  will  go  to  Borne  and  lean 
in  the  very  temples  of  the  apostles.**  She  approred  of  hit 
project,  and  with  her  assistance  and  directions  he  set  out  for 
Italv.  Alas  I  he  was  destined  at  no  rerj  distant  day  to 
chain  the  whole  British  church  to  the  Roman  see.  After  a 
short  stay  at  Lyons,  where  the  bishop,  delighted  at  his  talents, 
would  have  desired  to  keep  him,  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
immediately  became  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  Arch- 
deacon Boniface,  the  pope's  favourite  councillor.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  priests  of  France  and  Italy- possessed 
more  power  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  matters  than 
the  humble  missionaries  of  lona ;  and  his  thirst  for  honours 
was  inflamed  at  the  court  of  the  pontiffs.  If  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  England  submit  to  the  papacy,  there  was  no 
dignity  to  which  he  might  not  aspire.  Henceforward  this 
was  his  only  thought,  and  he  had  hardly  returned  to  North- 
umberland before  Eanfeld  eagerly  summoned  him  to  court 
A  fanatical  queen,  from  whom  he  might  hope  everything — 
a  king  with  no  religious  convictions,  and  enslaved  by  political 
interests — a  pious  and  zealous  prince,  Alfred,  the  king's  son, 
who  was  desirous  of  imitating  his  noble  uncle  Oswald,  and 
converting  the  pagans,  but  who  had  neither  the  discernment 
nor  the  piety  of  the  illustrious  disciple  of  lona :  such  were 
the  materials  Wilfrid  had  to  work  upon.  He  saw  clearly 
that  if  Rome  had  gained  her  first  victory  by  the  sword  of 
Edelfrid,  she  could  only  expect  to  gain  a  second  by  craft  and 
management.  He  came  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject 
with  the  queen  and  Romanus,  and  having  been  placed  about 
the  person  of  the  young  prince,  by  adroit  flattery  he  soon 
gained  over  Alfred's  mind.  Then  finding. himself  secure  of 
two  members  of  the  royal  family,  he  turned  all  his  attention 
to  Oswy. 

The  elders  of  lona  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  Northumberland.  They  had  sent 
Finan  to  supply  Aidan's  place,  and  this  bishop,  consecrated 
by  the  presbyters  of  lona,  had  witnessed  the  progress  of 
popery  at  the  court ;  at  first  humble  and  inofiensive,  and 
then  increasing  year  by  year  in  ambition  and  audacity    He 
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had  openly  opposed  the  pontiETs  agents,  and  his  frequent 
eontcstH  had  contirmed  him  in  the  truth*  Ho  was  dead, 
and  tlie  presbyters  of  the  Western  Islea,  seeing  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  wants  of  Northnmbria,  had  sent  thither  Blsliop 
Colman,  a  simplc-mmded  but  stout-hearted  man, — one  do* 
termined  to  oppose  a  front  of  adamant  to  the  wiles  of  the 


Yet  Elanfeld,  Wilfrid,  and  Romanua  were  skilfully  dig- 
ging the  mine  that  was  to  destroy  the  apostolic  church  of 
Britain.  At  first  Wilfrid  prepared  his  attack  by  adroit  in- 
sinuations ;  and  next  declared  himself  openly  in  the  king's 
presence.  If  Oswy  withdrew  into  his  domestic  circle,  he 
there  found  the  bigoted  Eanfeld,  who  zealonsly  continaed 
the  work  of  the  Jioman  missionary.  No  opporttmities  were 
neglected :  in  the  midst  of  the  diversions  of  the  court,  at 
table,  and  even  during  the  chase,  discussions  wwe  perpet- 
ually raised  on  the  controverted  doctrines.  Men's  minds 
became  excited  :  the  Romanists  already  assumed  the  aic  of 
conquerors ;  and  the  Britons  often  withdrew  full  of  anxiety 
and  fear.  The  king,  placed  between  his  wife  and  his  faith, 
and  wearied  by  these  disputes,  inclined  first  to  one  side,  and 
then  to  the  other,  as  if  he  would  soon  fail  altogether. 

The  papacy  had  more  powerful  motives  than  ever  for 
coveting  Northumberland.  Oawy  had  not  only  usurped  the 
throne  of  Deira,  but  after  the  death  of  the  cruel  Penda,  who 
fell  in  battle  in  654,  he  had  conquered  his  states  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  governed  by  his  son-in-law  Peada, 
the  son  of  Penda.  But  Peada  himself  having  fallen  in 
a  conspiracy  said  to  have  been  got  up  by  his  wife,  the 
danghter  of  Oswy,  the  latter  completed  the  conquest  of 
Mercia,  and  thus  united  the  greatest  part  of  England  under 
his  sceptre.  Kent  alone  at  that  time  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome:  in  every  other  province,  free  ministers, 
protected  by  the  kings  of  Northumberland,  preached  the 
gospel.  This  wOniierfuUy  simplified  the  question.  If  Rome 
gained  over  Oswy,  she  would  gain  England :  if  she  failed, 
she  must  sooner  or  later  leave  that  island  altogether. 

*  Apertiini  verEtatis  ailTsraaiiam  reddidit,  ujB  the  RcmaiUBt  Bad^ 
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This  wns  not  all.  The  blood  of  Oswyn,  the  pvematUTe 
death  of  Aidan,  and  other  things  besides,  troubled  the  king's 
breast.  He  desired  to  appease  the  Deity  he  had  offended, 
and  not  knowing  tliat  Christ  is  the  door,  as  Holy  Scriptiire 
tells  us,  lie  sought  among  men  for  a  doorkeeper  who  would 
open  to  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  ¥ras  far  from  be« 
ing  the  last  of  those  kings  whom  the  necessity  of  expiat- 
ing their  crimes  impelled  towards  Romish  practices.  The 
crafty  Wilfrid,  keeping  alive  both  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
prince,  often  spoke  to  him  of  Rome,  and  of  the  grace  to  be 
found  there.  He  thought  that  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  that 
now  he  had  only  to  shake  the  tree.  "  We  must  have  a 
public  disputation,  in  which  the  question  may  be  settled 
once  for  all,"  said  the  queen  and  her  advisers;  "hut  Rome 
must  take  her  part  in  it  with  as  much  pomp  as  h^  adver- 
saries. Let  us  oppose  bishop  to  bishop."  A  Saxon  bishop 
named  Agilbiirt,  a  friend  of  Wilfrid's,  who  had  won  the  aflbc- 
tion  of  the  young  prince  Alfred,  was  invited  by  Eanfeld  to  the 
conference,  and  he  arrived  in  Northumberland  attended  by  a 
priest  named  Agathon.  Alas  I  poor  British  church,  the 
earthen  vessel  is  about  to  be  dashed  against  the  vase  of  iron. 
Britain  must,  yield  before  the  invading  march  of  Rome. 

On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  a 
quiet  bay,  was  situated  the  monastery  of  Strenseshalh,  or 
Whitby,  of  which  Hilda,  the  pious  daughter  of  King  Edwin, 
was  abbess.  She,  too,  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  termination 
of  the  violent  disputes  which  had  agitated  the  church  since 
Wilfrid's  return.  On  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea*  the  strug- 
gle was  to  be  decided  between  Britain  and  Rome,  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  or,  as  they  said  then,  between  Saint 
John  and  Saint  Peter.  It  was  not  a  mere  question  about 
Easter,  or  certain  rules  of  discipline,  but  of  the  great  doo* 
trine  of  the  freedom  of  the  church  under  Jesus  Christ,  or  its 
enslavement  under  the  papacy.  Rome,  ever  domineering, 
desired  for  tlie  second  time  to  hold  England  in  its  grasp,  not 

•  This  conference  is  generally  known  as  the  Si/nodus  Pharensis  (from 
Str^nattha/h^  huius  PImH).  **  Uodie  Whitbio  dicitur  (White  bay),  et 
tvt  villa  in  Kht.ruconsi  littore  satis  nota."    Wilkins,  Concil.  p.  57,  not«. 
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by  means  of  the  sword,  but  by  her  dogmas.  With  her  usual 
cunnmg  she  concealed  her  enormous  pretensions  under  se- 
condary questions,  and  many  superficial  thinkers  were  de- 
ceived by  this  mancBuvre. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  convent  of  Whitby.  The 
king  and  his  son  entered  first ;  then,  on  the  one  side,  Colman, 
with  the  bishops  and  elders  of  the  Britons ;  and  on  the  other 
Bishop  Agilbert,  Agathon,  Wilfijid,  Romanus,  a  deacon 
named  James,  and  several  other  priests  of  the  Latin  confes- 
sion. Last  of  all  came  Hilda  with  her  attendants,  among 
whom  was  an  English  bishop  named  Cedda,  one  of  the  most 
active  missionaries  of  the  age.*  He  had  at  first  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  midland  districts,  whence  he  turned  his 
footsteps  towards  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  East,  and  after 
converting  a  great  number  of  these  pagans^  he  had  returned 
to  Finan,  and,  although  an  Englishman,  had  received  Epis- 
copal consecration  firom  a  bishop  who  had  been  himself 
ordained  by  the  elders  of  lona.  Then  proceeding  westwards, 
the  indefatigable  evangelist  founded  churches,  and  appointed 
elders  and  deacons  wherever  he  went.-i*  By  birth  an  Eng- 
lishman, by  ordination  a  Scotchmsm,  everywhere  treated  with 
respect  and  consideration,  he  appeared  to  be  set  apart  as  me- 
diator in  this  solemn  conference.  His  intervention  could  not 
however,  retard  the  victory  of-  Rome.  Alas  I  the  primitive 
evangelism  had  gradually  given  way  to  an  ecclesiasticism, 
coarse  and  rude  in  one  place,  subtle  and  insinuating  in 
another.  Whenever  the  priests  were  called  upon  to  justify 
certain  doctrines  or  ceremonies,  instead  of  referring  solely  to 
the  word  of  God,  that  fountain  of  all  light,  they  maintained 
that  thus  St  James  did  at  Jerusalem,  St  Mark  at  Alexan- 
dria, St  John  at  Ephesus,  or  St  Peter  at  Rome.  They  gave 
the  name  of  apostolical  canons  to  rules  which  the  apostles 
had  never  known.  They  even  went  further  than  this :  at 
Rome  and  in  the  East,  ecclesiasticism  represented  itself  to  be 

*  Presbyter!  Cedda  et  Adda  et  Berti  et  Doina,  qnomm  nltimus  natione 
SootiH,  cseteri  faere  Angli.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxi. 

f  Qui  accopto  gradu  episcopatus  et  majore  anctoritate  ocBptnm  opus 
ezplens,  fecit  per  looa  ecclesias,  presbyteros  et  diaconos  ordinayit.  Beda, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  zni.  . 
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a  law  of  Gk>d,  and  from  a  state  of  weakness,  it  thus  became 
a  state  of  sin.  Some  marks  of  this  error  were  already  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  the  Chrisdanitj  of  the  Britons. 

King  Oswy  was  the  first  to  speak :  ^  As  serrants  of  one 
and  the  same  God,  we  hope  all  to  enjoy  the  same  inheritance 
in  hearen ;  why  then  should  we  not  hare  the  same  rale  of 
life  here  helow  ?    Let  us  inquire  which  is  the  true  one,  and 

folbw  it** ''  Those  who  sent  me  hither  as  bishop,''  said 

Colman,  ''  and  who  gave  me  the  rule  which  I  obserre,  are 
the  beloved  of  God.  Let  us  beware  how  we  desfrise  thdr 
teaching,  for  it  is  the  teaching  of  Columba,  of  the  blessed 
eyangelist  John  *  and  of  the  churches  oyer  which  that  apostle 
presided." 

"  As  for  us,"  boldly  rejoined  Wilfrid,  for  to  hun  as  to  the 
most  skilful  had  bishop  Agilbert  intrusted  the  defence  ci 
their  cause,  ''  our  custom  is  that  of  Rome,  where  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  taught ;  we  found  it  in  Italy  and 
Gaul,  nay,  it  is  spread  over  every  nation.  Shall  the  Picts 
and  Britons,  cast  on  these  two  islands,  on  the  very  confines 
of  the  ocean,  dare  to  contend  against  the  whole  world  ?f 
However  holy  your  Columba  may  have  been,  will  you  prefer 
him  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  said,  Thau 
art  Peter,  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  hingdotnof 
heaven  ?  "  \ 

Wilfrid  spoke  with  animation,  and  his  words  being  skil- 
fully adapted  to  his  audience,  began  to  make  them  waver. 
He  had  artfully  substituted  Columba  for  the  apostle  John, 
from  whom  the  British  church  claimed  descent,  and  op- 
posed to  St  Peter  a  plain  elder  of  lona.  Oswy,  whose  idol 
was  power,  could  not  hesitate  between  paltry  bishops  and 
that  pope  of  Rome  who  commanded  the  whole  world.  Al- 
ready imagining  he  saw  Peter  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  with 
the  keys  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  with  emotion:  ''Is  it 
true,  Colman,  that  these  words  were  addressed  by  our  Lord 
to  Saint  Peter?"—"  It  is  true."—"  Can  you  prove  that  simi* 

*  Ipsum  est  qnod  beatas  eyangelista  Johannes,  disdpnlus  speoialitor 
Domino  dilectus.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xzt. 

t  Pictos  dico  ac  Brittones,  cum  qnibns  de  duabns  nltimis  ooeahi  itimlh 
•ontra  totum  orbem  stulto  labore  pugnant.    Ibid. 
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lar  powers  were  given  to  your  Columba?''— ^The  bishiq) 
plied,  ''We  cannot;"  but  he  might  have  told  the  king: 
''  John,  whose  doctrine  we  follow,  and  indeed  every  diadple, 
has  received  in  the  same  sense  as  St  Peter  the  power  to  re- 
mit sins,  to  bind  and  to  loose  on  earth  and  in  heaven*"*  Bat 
the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  fading  away  in 
lona,  and  the  unsuspecting  Colman  had  not  obscarved  Wil- 
frid's stratagem  in  substituting  Columba  for  Saint  John. 
Upon  this  Oswy,  delighted  to  yield  to  the  continual  soUctta* 
tions  of  the  queen,  and,  above  all,  to  find  some  one  who 
would  admit  him  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  exclaimed, 
''  Peter  is  the  doorkeeper,  I  will  obey  him,  lest  when  I  iqn 
pear  at  the  gate  there  should  be  no  one  to  open  it  to  mc^f 
The  spectators,  carried  away  by  this  royal  confession,  has- 
tened to  give  in  their  submission  to  the  vicar  of  St  Peter. 

Thus  did  Rome  triumph  at  the  Whitby  conference.  Oswy 
forgot  that  the  Lord  had  said :  I  am  he  thai  openeth,  and  no 
man  shtUteth  ;  and  shvitethj  and  no  man  openeth,  \  It  was 
by  ascribing  to  Peter  the  servant,  what  belongs  to  Jesns 
Christ  the  master,  that  the  papacy  reduced  Britain.  Oswy 
stretched  out  his  hands,  Rome  riveted  the  chains,  and  the 
liberty  which  Oswald  had  given  his  church  seemed  at  the 
last  gasp. 

Ck)lman  saw  with  grief  and  consternation  Oswy  and  his 
subjects  bending  their  knees  before  the  foreign  priests.  He 
did  not,  however,  despair  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
truth.  The  apostolic  faith  could  still  find  shelter  in  the  old 
sanctuaries  of  the  British  church  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Immovable  in  the  doctrine  he  had  received,  and  resolute  to 
uphold  Christian  liberty,  Colman  withdrew  with  those  who 
would  not  bend  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Scotland.  Thirty  Anglo-Saxons,  and  a  great  number  of 
Britons,  sliook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  the  tents  oi 
the  Romish  priests.  The  hatred  of  popery  became  more  in* 
tense  day  by  day  among  the  remainder  of  the  Britons.    De- 

*  John  XX.  23  ;  Matth.  xviii.  18. 

f  No  forte  me  adyeniente  ad  fores  r^gni  tmioxvm,  non  sH  qui 
Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxv. 
t  John  X.  9  ;  Rev.  iii.  7. 
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tennined  to  repel  its  erroneous  dogmas  and  its  fllegitimate 
dominion,  thej  maintained  their  communion  with  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  was  more  ancient  than  that  of  Rome.  They 
shuddered  as  they  saw  the  red  dragon  of  the  Celts  gradually 
retiring  towards  the  western  sea  from  before  the  white  dragon 
of  the  Saxons.  They  ascribed  their  misfortunes  to  a  horrible 
conspiracy  planned  by  the  iniquitous  ambition  of  the  foreign 
monks,  and  the  bards  in  their  chants  cursed  the  negligent 
minbters  who  defended  not  the  flock  of  the  Lord  against  the 
wolves  of  Rome.*    But  yain  were  their  lamentations  I 

The  Romish  priests,  aided  by' the  queen,  lost  no  time. 
Wilfrid,  whom  Oswy  desired  to  reward  for  his  triumph,  was 
named  bishop  of  Northumberland,  and  he  immediately 
yisited  Paris  to  receiye  episcopal  consecration  in  due  form. 
He  soon  returned,  and  proceeded  with  singular  activity  to 
establish  the  Romish  doctrine  in  all  the  churches.^  Bishop 
of  a  diocese  extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Northampton,  en- 
riched with  the  goods  which  had  belonged  to  divers  monas- 
teries, surrounded  by  a  numerous  train,  served  upon  gold 
and  silver  plate,  Wilfrid  congratulated  himself  on  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  papacy ;  he  offended  every  one  who 
approached  him  by  his  insolence,  and  taught  England  how 
wide  was  the  difference  between  the  humble  ministers  of 
lona  and  a  Romish  priest.  At  the  same  time  Oswy,  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  with  the  king  of  Kent,  sent  another 
priest  named  Wighard  to  Rome  to  learn  the  pope's  inten- 
tions respecting  the  church  in  England,  and  to  receive  con- 
secrationr  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  was  no  epis- 
copal ordination  in  England  worthy  of  a  priest!  In  the 
meanwhile  Oswy,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  ceased 
not  to  repeat  that  "the  Roman  Church  was  the  catholic 
and  apostolic  church,"  and  thought  night  and  day  on  the 
means  of  converting  his  subjects,  hoping  thus  (says  a  pope) 
to  redeem  his  own  soul.^ 

The  arrival  of  this  news  at  Rome  created  a  great  sensa- 

*  Horse  Britannicas,  b.  ii.  p.  277. 

f  Ipse  perplara  catholice  obserFationis  modcramiua  ecclesiis  Anglo* 
rum  sua  doctrina  contulit.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  zxviii. 

t  Omnes  subjectos  suos  meditatur  die  ao  nocte  ad  fidem  oatholioam 
at^o  apostolicam  pro  sure  animro  redemptione  convorti.  Ibid.  cap.  xxix 
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(ion.  Italian,  who  then  filled  the  episcopal  chair,  and  was  as 
Insolent  to  his  bishops  as  he  was  fawnfng  and  servile  to  the 
empe)x>r,  exclaimed  with  transport:  ''Who  would  not  be 
overjoyed  I*  a  king  converted  to  the  true  apostolic  faith,  a 
people  that  believes  at  last  in  Christ  the  Almighty  God  T* 
For  many  long  years  this  people  had  believed  in  Christ,  but 
they  were  now  beginning  to  believe  in  the  pope,  and  the 
pope  will  soon  make  them  forget  Jesus  the  Saviour.  Vita,- 
liaji  wrote  to  Oswy,  and  sent  him — not  copieis  of  ithe  Hojy 
Scriptures  (which  were  already  becoming  scarce  at  Rome^, 
but — ^relics  of  the  Saints.  Peter,  John,  Lawrence,  Gregory, 
and  Pancratius ;  and  being  in  an  especial  manner  desirous 
of  rewarding  Queen  Eanfeld,  to  whom  with  Wilfrid  belonged 
the  glory  of  this  work,  he  offered  her  a  cross,  made,  as  he 
assured  her,  out  of  the  chains  of  St  Peter  and  St  PauLf 
^ Delay  not,"  said  the  pope  in  conclusion,  "to  reduce  all 
your  island  under  Jesus  Christ,-' — or  in  other  words,  under 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  essential  thing,  however,  was  to  send  an  archbishop 
from  !(tome  to  Britain ;  but  Wighard  was  dead,  and  no  oiie 
seemed  willing  to  undertake  so  long  a  joumey4 

There  was  not  much  zeal  in  the  city  of  the  pontiff :  anfl 
the  pope  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  a  stranger.  There 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Rome  a  man  of  great  reputar 
tion  for  learning,  who  had  come  from  the  east,  and  adopted 
the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Latins  in  exchange  for  the 
knowledge  he  had  brought  them.  He  was  pointed  out  to 
Vitalian  as  well  qualified  to  be  the  metropolitan  of  Englanq. 
Theodore,  for  such  was  his  name,  belonging  by  birth  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  would  be  listened  to  by  the  Briton^ 
in  preference  to  any  other,  when  he  solicited  them  to  aban- 
don their  oriental  customs.  The  Roman  pontiff,  however, 
fearful  perhaps  that  he  might  yet  entertain  some  leaven  of 
his  former  Greek^|(^^trines,  gave  him  as  companion,  or  rather 
as  overseer,  a  zelfous  African  monk  named  Adrian.§ 

*  QuiB  enim  andient -hae  saavia  non  Isetetnr !  Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xzix. 

i*  Ck>DJu^,  nostrsB  spiritaali  fllise,  crucem Ibid. 

X  Mlhime  Tolaimas  nunc  reperire  pro  longinqaitate  itineris*    Ibid. 
I  Ui  dili||en(«r  attendetet,  ne  qaid  ille  contrariam  Teritati,  fidei.  GtHl- 
eomm  nUNre,  in  Acclesiam  cni  praeesset  introducer et.    Ibid,  ^b,  \r,  Mfi;  L 
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Theodore  began  the  great  cmsade  agiunst  British  C9irb- 
tianity ;  and,  endeavouring  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
Tersion  by  his  zeal,  he  traversed  all  England  in  company 
with  Adrian  *  everywhere  imposing  on  the  people'that  eocle- 
siastical  supremacy  to  which  Rome  is  indebted  for  her  poli- 
tical supremacy.  The  superiority  of  character  which  distin* 
guished  Saint  Peter,  Theodore  transformed  into  a  superiority 
of  office.  For  the  jurisdiction  of  Christ  and  his  word,  he 
substituted  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  of  his  decrees. 
He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  ordination  by  bishops  who, 
in  an  unbrolcen  chain,  could  trace  back  their  authority  to 
the  apostles  themselves.  The  British  still  maintained  the 
validity  of  their  consecration ;  but  the  number  was  small  of 
those  who  understood  that  pretended  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  sometimes  carry  Satan  in  their  hearts,  are  not 
true  ministers  of  Christ ;  that  the  one  thing  needfbl  for  the 
church  is,  that  the  apostles  themselves  (and  not  their  suc- 
cessors only)  should  dwell  in  its  bosom  by  their  word,  by 
their  teaching,  and  by  the  Divine  Comforter  who  shall  be 
with  it  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  grand  defection  now  began :  the  best  were  sometimes 
the  first  to  yield.  When  Theodore  met  Cedda,  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  a  bishop  who  had  himself  received  ordi- 
nation from  the  elders  of  lona,  he  said  to  him :  "  You  have 
not  been  regularly  ordained."  Cedda,  instead  of  standing  up 
boldly  for  the  truth,  gave  way  to  a  carnal  modesty,  and  re- 
plied :  "  I  never  thought  myself  worthy  of.  the  episcopate, 
and  am  ready  to  lay  it  down." — "  No,"  said  Theodore,  "  you 
shall  remain  a  bishop,  but  I  will  consecrate  you  anew  ac- 
cording to  the  catholic  ritual."  f  The  British  minister  sub- 
mitted. Rome,  triumphant,  felt  herself  strong  enough  to 
deny  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  elders  of  lona,  which 
she  had  hitherto  recognised.  The  most  steadfast  believers 
took  refuge  in  Scotland. 

*  Pengiwto  iiiBiilA  tota,  reotum  YiTendi  ordiiMm  disaenunaU^^    Bada, 
lib.  ir.  cap.  iL 

t  Cnm  Ceadda  Epiflcopnm  argneret  non  faiase  rite  oonseeratllm,  ipit 

(ThMdoms)  ordinationem  ejat  denno  eatholioa  ratione  eonatuuMvii. 
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fit  this  manner  a  ehorch  in  some  respects  deficient,  bat 
still  a  church  in  which  the  religious  element  held  the  foi^ 
most  place,  was  succeeded  by  another  in  which  the  clerical 
dem^t  predominated.  This  was  soon  apparent :  questions 
of  authority  and  precedence,  hitherto  unknown  among  the 
British  Christians,  were  now  of  daily  occurrence.  Wilfrid, 
who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  York,  thought  that  no  one 
deserved  better  than  he  to  be  primate  of  all  England ;  and 
Theodore  on  his  part  was  irritated  at  the  haughty  tone  as- 
sumed by  this  bishop.  During  the  life  of  Oswy,  peace  was 
maintained,  for  Wilfrid  was  his  favourite ;  but  erelong  that 
prince  fell  ill ;  and,  terrified  by  the  near  approach  of  death, 
he  vowed  that  if  he  recovered  he  would  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  and  there  end  his  days.*  '^  If  you  will  be  my  guide 
to  the  city  of  the  apostles,"  he  said  to  Wilfrid,  "  I  will  give 
you  a  large  sum  of  money."  But  his  vow  was  of  no  avail ; 
Qswy  died  in  the  spring  of  the  year  670  a.  d. 

The  Witan  set  aside  prince  Alfred,  and  raised  his  youngest 
brother  Egfrid  to  the  throne.  The  new  monarch,  who  had 
often  been  offended  by  Wilfrid's  insolence,  denounced  this 
haughty  prelate  to  the  archbishop.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  Theodore.  He  assembled  a  council  at  Hert- 
ford, before  which  the  chief  of  his  converts  were  first  sum- 
moned, and  presenting  to  them,  not  the  holy  scripture* but 
the  ecmans  of  the  Romish  church,'^  he  received  their  solemn 
oaths :  such  was  the  religion  then  taught  in  England.  But 
this  was  not  alL  '^  The  diocese  of  our  brother  Wilfrid  is  so 
extensive,"  said  the  primate,  ^'  that  there  is  room  in  it  for 
four  bishops."  They  were  appointed  accordingly.  Wilfrid 
indignantly  appealed  from  the  primate  and  the  king  to  the 

pope.    "Who  converted  England,  who,  if  not  I? and 

it  is  thus  I  am  rewarded!" Not  allowing  himself  to 

be  checked  by  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  he  set  out  for 
Rome  attended  by  a  few  monks,  and  Pope  Agatbon  assem- 
bling a  council  (679),  the  Englishman  presented  his  com- 
plaint, and  the  pontiff  declared  the  destitution  to  be  illegal. 

*  Ul  si  ab  inSrmitate  salvaretur,  etiam  Romam  venire,  ibi<|uo  ftd  Iocs 

tUmo  fii^ra.    Beda,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii. 
f  Qiifl>iu  Btatim  protali  eundem  Hbrum  canonum.    Ibid.  eap.  T. 
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WilfHd  immediately  returned  to  England,  anfj  hangfatil^ 
presented  the  pope's  decree  to  the  king.  But  Egfrid,  who 
was  not  of  a  disposition  to  tolerate  these  transalpme  main 
ners,  far  from  restoring  the  see,  cast  the  prelate  into  prisoOi 
and  did  not  release  him  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
only  on  condition  that  he  would  immediately  quit  North* 
umbria. 

Wilfrid — ^for  we  must  follow  eyen  to  the  end  of  his  lift 
that  remarkable  man,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influenee 
OYcr  the  destinies  of  the  English  church — ^WHfrid  was  de- 
termined to  be  a  bishop  at  any  cost  The  kingdom  of 
Sussex  was  still  pagan ;  and  the  deposed  prelate,  whose  in* 
defatigable  activity  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  formed  the 
resolution  of  winning  a  bishopric,  as  other  men  plan  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom.  He  arrived  in  Sussex  during  a 
period  of  famine,  and  having  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
nets,  he  taught  the  people  the  art  of  fishing,  and  thus  guned 
their  affections.  Their  king  Edilwalch  had  been  baptised ; 
his  subjects  now  followed  his  example,  and  Wilfrid  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  church.  But  he  soon  manifested 
the  disposition  by  which  he  was  animated:  he  furnished 
supplies  of  men  and  money  to  Ceadwalla,  king  of  WesseX| 
and  this  cruel  chieftain  made  a  fierce  inroad  into  Sussex, 
laying  it  waste,  and  putting  to  death  Edilwalch,  the  pre- 
late's benefactor.  The  career  of  the  turbulent  bishop  was 
not  ended.  King  Egfrid  died,^and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Alfred,  whom  Wilfrid  had  brought  up,  a  prince  fond 
of  learning  and  religion,  and  emulous  of  the  glory  of  his 
uncle  Oswald.  The  ambitious  Wilfrid  hastened  to  claim  his 
see  of  York,  by  acquiescing  in  the  partition ;  it  was  restored 
to  him,  and  he  fortliwitli  began  to  plunder  others  to  enrich 
himself.  A  council  begged  him  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of 
the  church  of  England ;  he  refused,  and  having  lost  the 
esteem  of  tlie  king,  his  former  pupil,  he  undertook,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  years,  a  third  journey  to  Rome. 
Knowing  how  popes  are  won,  he  threw  himself  at  the 
pontiff's  feet,  exclaiming  that  "  the  suppliant  bishop  Wilfrid, 
the  humble  slave  of  the  servant  of  God,  implored  tlie  favour 
of  our  most  blessed  lord,  the  pope  universal."    The  bishop 
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oovld  not  restore  Ills  creature  to  hie  see,  and  die  short  re* 
mainder  of  Wilfrid's  life  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  riches 
his  cupidity  had  so  unworthily  accumulated* 

Yet  he  had  accomplished  the  task  of  his  life :  all  England 
was  subservient  to  the  papacy.  The  names  of  Ottcy  and  of 
Wilfrid  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  mourning  in  the 
annals  of  Great  Britain.  Posterity  has  erred  in  permitting 
them  to  sink  into  obliyi<yi ;  for  they  were  two  of  the  most 
Influential  and  energetic  men  that  ever  flourished  in  Eng- 
land. Still  this  very  forgetfulness  is  not  wanting  in  gene- 
rosity. The  grave  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  church  lay 
buried  for  nine  centuries  is  the  only  monument — a  mourn- 
ful one  indeed — that  should  perpetuate  their  memory. 

But  Scotland  was  still  firee,  and  to  secure  the  definitive 
triumph  of  Rome,  it  was  necessary  to  invade  that  virgin  soil, 
over  which  the  standard  of  the  faith  had  floated  for  so  many 
years. 

Adamnan  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  lona,  the 
first  elder  of  that  religious  house.  He  was  virtuous  and 
learned,  but  weak  and  somewhat  vain,  and  his  religion  had 
little  spirituality.  To  gain  him  was  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  to 
gain  Scotland.  A  singular  circumstance  favoured  the  plans 
of  those  who  desired  to  draw  him  into  the  papal  communion. 
One  day  during  a  violent  tempest,  a  ship  coming  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  on  board  of  which  was  a  Gaulish  bishop 
named  Arculf,  was  wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lona.* 
Arculf  eagerly  sought  an  asylum  among  the  piotiS:  inhabit- 
ants of  that  island.  Adamnan  never  grew  tired  of  hearing 
the  stranger's  descriptions  of  Bethlehem,  .Jerusalem,  and 
Qolgotha,  of  the  sun-burnt  plains  over  which  our  Lord  had 
wandered,  and  the  cleft  stone  which  still  lay. before  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre.-}-  The  elder  of  lona,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  learning,  noted  do¥m  Arculfs  conversation,  a^nd  from 
it  composed  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land.  As  soon  as  his 
book  was  completed,  the  desire  of  making  these  wondrous 

*  Vi  temp«3tati8  in  occidentalia  BritannisB  littora  delatus  est.    Beda, 
Uli.  T.  cap.  zvi. 
f  Lapis  qui  ad  ostium  monuinenti  positus  erat,  fissns  est.    Ibid.  <ttp 


things  more  widely  known,  combined  with  a  little  Tvityi 
and  perhaps  other  motives,  urged  him  to  Tiait  the  court  el 
Northumberland,  where  he  presented  his  work  to  the  pious 
King  Alfred,*  who,  being  fond  of  learning  and  of  the  Ghri^ 
tian  traditions,  caused  a  number  of  copies  of  it  to  be  madsu 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  Bomish  clergy  perceived  the  advan- 
tage they  might  derive  from  this  imprudent  journey.  They 
crowded  round  the  elder ;  they  showed  him  all  the  pomp  of 
their  worship,  and  said  to  him :  "  Will  you  and  your  friends, 
who  live  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  world,  set  yourselves 
in  opposition  to  the  observances  of  the  universal  church  ?"j- 
The  nobles  of  the  court  flattered  the  author's  self-love,  and 
invited  him  to  their  festivities,  while  the  king  loaded  him 
with  presents.  The  free  presbyter  of  Britain  became  a  priest 
of  Bome,  and  Adamnan  returned  to  lona  to  betray  his 
church  to  his  new  masters.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose : 
lona  would  not  give  way4  He  then  went  to  hide  bis  shame 
in  Ireland,  where,  having  brought  a  few  individuals  to  the 
Romish  uniformity,  he  took  courage  and  revisited  Scotland* 
But  that  country,  still  inflexible,  repelled  him  with  indigna* 
tion.§ 

When  Rome  found  herself  unable  to  conquer  by  the  priest, 
she  had  recourse  to  the  prince,  and  her  eyes  were  turned  to 
Naitam,  king  of  the  Picts.  '^  How  much  more  glorious  it 
would  be  for  you,"  urged  the  Latin  priests,  "  to  belong  to  the 
powerful  church  of  the  universal  pontiff'  of  Rome,  than  to  a 
congregation  superintended  by  miserable  elders  1  The  Ro- 
mish cliurch  is  a  monarchy,  and  ought  to  be  the  church  of 
every  monarch.  The  Roman  ceremonial  accords  with  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  its  temples  are  palaces.**  The  prinee 
was  convinced  by  the  last  argument  He  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  Geolfrid,  the  abbot  of  an  English  convent,  begguotg 

*  PomxH  «it«m  libnim  tuoe  Adunnftniu  Alfirido  regL  Beda,  lib. 
.  oap.  xvi. 

f  Ne  contra  oniTenalem  ecolesisB  morom,  cum  sais  pauoissimia  et  in 
extremo  mandi  angnlo  positis,  yivere  prsesumeret.    Ibid. 

X  CoraTit  snos  ad  earn  reritatiB  oaloem  producere,  nee  Toluit    Ibid. 

§  Neo  tamen  perfioere  quod  conabatar  posset.  Ibid.  The  conTenioas 
«f  which  Abbot  Ceolfrid  speaks  in  chap.  zxii.  are  probably  those  eftoM 
hi  Inland,  the  word  Scotia  being  at  this  period  frequently  applied  to  that 
eomilvy* 
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him  to  send  him  archiieets  capable  of  building  achmtsh  cfler 
the  Roman  pattern* — of  stone  and  not  of  wood.  Architeistiy 
majestic  porches,  lofty  columns,  yaulted  roofs,  gilded  altars, 
have  often  proved  the  most  influential  of  Rome's  mission" 
aries.  The  builder's  art,  though  in  its  earliest  and  simplest 
days,  was  more  powerful  than  the  Bible.  Naitam,  who,  bj 
submitting  to  the  pope,  thought  himself  the  equal  of  Clovis 
and  Clotaire,  assembled  the  nobles  of  his  court  and  the  pa»« 
tors  of  his  church,  and  thus  addressed  them :  ^  I  recommend 
all  the  clergy  of  my  kingdom  to  receive  the  tonsure  of  Saint 
Peter.'' f  Then  without  delay  (as  Bede  informs  us)  this 
important  revolution  was  accomplished  by  royal  authority.  | 
He  sent  agents  and  letters  into  every  province,  and  caused 
all  the  ministers  and  monks  to  receive  the  circular  tonsure 
according  to  the  Roman  fashion.  §  It  was  the  mark  -that 
popery  stamped,  not  on  the  forehead,  but  on  the  crown.  A 
royal  proclamation  and  a  few  clips  of  the  scissors  placed  the 
Scotch,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  beneath  the  crook  of  the  shep* 
herd  of  the  Tiber. 

lona  still  held  out.  The  orders  of  the  Pictish  king, 
the  example  of  his  subjects,  the  sight  of  that  Italian  power 
which  was  devouring  the  earth,  had  shaken  some  few  minds; 
but  the  church  still  resisted  the  innovation.  lona  was  the 
last  citadel  of  liberty  in  the  western  world,  and  popery  was 
filled  with  anger  at  that  miserable  band  which  in  its  remote 
comer,  refused  to  bend  before  it.  Human  means  appeared 
insufScient  to  conquer  this  rock :  something  more  was  needed, 
visions  and  miracles  for  example;  and  these  Rome  always 
finds  when  she  wants  them.  One  day  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  an  English  monk,  named  Egbert, 
arriving  from  Ireland,  appeared  before  the  elders  of  lona,  who 
received  him  with  their  accustomed  hospitality.  He  was  a 
man  in  whom  enthusiastic  devotion  was  combined  with  great 

*  Architectos  sibi  mitti  petiit  qui  juzta  morem  Romanornm  ecclesUm 
Ikeorent.    Beda,  lib.  t.  cap.  zxii. 

t  Et  hano  accipere  tonsnram,  omnes  qui  in  meo  regno  Bnnt  oleiioot 
decenio.    Ibid. 

t  Nee  mora,  qnsB  dizerat  rei^ia  anctoritate  perfeoit.    Ibid. 

I  Per  nniyersas  Pictonim  proTincias tondebantur  omnes  in  coronam 

«dnistri  altarit  ae  monaehi.    Ibid. 
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gentleness  of  heart,  and  he  soon  won  upon  tlie  minds  of  tlicae 
simple  believers.  He  spoke  to  them  of  an  external  unity, 
urging  that  a  universality  manifested  under  different  fomui 
was  unsnited  to  the  church  of  Christ  He  adrocated  the 
special  form  of  Rome,  and  for  the  truly  catholic  element 
whicli  tlie  Christians  of  lona  had  thus  far  possessed,  sub- 
stituted a  sectarian  element.  Fie  atU^cked  the  traditions  of 
the  British  church  *  and  larishly  distributing,  the  rich  pre- 
sents confided  to  him  by  the  lords  of  Ireland  and  of  £ngland,f 
he  soon  had  reason  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  saying 
of  tlie  wise  man  :  A  gift  is  as  a  precious  stone  in  the  eyes  of 
him  tluit  Juxth  it  :  whithersoever  it  tumeth  it  prospereth. 

Some  pious  souls,  however,  still  held  out  in  lona.  The 
enthusiast  Egbert — ^for  such  he  appears  to  have  been  rather 
than  an  impostor — ^had  recourse  to  other  means.  He  repre- 
sented himself  to  be  a  messenger  from  heaven :.  the  saints 
themselves,  said  he,  have  commissioned  me  to  convert  lona ; 
and  then  he  told  the  following  history  to  the  ciders  who 
stood  round  him.  "  About  thirty  years  ago,  I  entered  the 
monastery  of  Rathmelfig  in  Ireland,  when  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence fell  upon  it,  and  of  all  the  brethren  the  monk  Edelhun 
and  myself  were  left  alone.  Attacked  by  the  plague,  and 
fearing  my  last  hour  was  come,  I  rose  from  my  bed  and 
crept  into  the  chapel4  There  my  whole  body  trembled  at 
the  recollection  of  my  sins,  and  my  face  was  bathed  with 
tears.  '  0  God,'  I  exclaimed,  '  suffer  me  not  to  die  until  I 
have  redeemed  my  debt  to  thee  by  an  abundance  of  good 
works."  §  I  returned  staggering  to  the  infirmary,  got  into 
bed,  and  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  I  saw  Edelhun  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  '  Brother  Egbert,'  said  he,  '  it  has 
been  revealed  to  me  in  a  vision  that  thou  shalt  receive  what 

*  Sedulis  exhortationibus  inTeteratam  illam  traditionem  paxeiiliim 
eorum.    Beda,  lib.  y.  cap.  xxiii. 

i*  Pietate  largiendi  de  his  qnao  a  diyitibus  acceporat,  multam  profbiti 
Ibid.  cap.  xxvii. 

%  Cum  80  existimarot  esse  moriturum,  e^^ssus  est  tempore  matntino 
de  cubiculo,  et  residens  solus Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxvii. 

§  Precabatur  ne  adhuo  mori  deberet  priusquam  Tel  practeritas  iiegV* 
fentias  aperfeotim  ex  tempore  castigaret^Yol  in  bonis  sc  operibus  abuudai* 
tins  exeroeret.    Ibid. 
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thot  hast  asked.'  On  the  following  night  Eddhtn  died  and 
I  recovered. 

'^  Many  years  passed  away :  my  repentance  and  my  yigili 
did  not  satisfy  me,  and  wishing  \o  pay  my  deht,  I  roaolvei 
to  go  with  a  company  of  monks  and  preach  the  bieasinga  of 
the  gospel  to  the  heathens  of  Germany.  But  daring  the 
night  a  blessed  samt  from  heaven  appeared  to  one  of  the 
brethren  and  said :  '  Tell  Egbert  that  he  must  go  to  the 
monasteries  of  Oolnmba,  for  then:  ploughs  do  not  plough 
straight,  and  he  must  put  them  into  the  right  furrow.'*  I 
forbade  this  brother  to  speak  of  his  vision,- and  went  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  Germany.  We  were  waiting  for  a 
favourable  wind,  when^  of  a  sudden,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  a  frightful  tempest  burst  upon  the  vessel,  and  dfove  oa 
on  the  shoals.  '  For  my  sake  this  tempest  is  upon  us,'  I 
exclaimed  in  terror;  'God  speaks  to  n>e  as  He  did  to 
Jonah ;'  and  I  ran  to  take  refuge  in  my  cell.  At  last  I  de- 
termined to  obey  the  command  which  the  hely  man  had 
brought  me.  I  left  Ireland,  and  came  among  you,  in  ordw 
to  pay  my  debt  by  converting  you.  And  now,"  continued 
Egbert,  '^  make  answer  to  the  voice  of  heaven,  and  submit  to 
Rome." 

A  ship  thrown  on  shore  by  a  st(»in  was  a  frequent  occur- 
rence on  those  coasts,  and  the  dream  of  a  monk,  absorbed  in 
the  plans  of  his  brother,  was  nothing  very  unnatural.  But 
in  tliose  times  of  darkness,  everylhing  appeared  miraculous ; 
phantoms  and  apparitions  had  more  weight  than  the  word  of 
God.  Instead  of  detecting  the  emptiness  of  these  visions  by 
tlie  falseness  of  the  religion  they  were  brought  to  support, 
the  elders  of  lona  listened  seriously  to  Egbert's  narrative. 
The  primitive  faith  planted  on  the  rock  of  IcolmkiU  was  now 
like  a  pine-tree  tossed  by  the  winds :  but  one  gust,  and  it 
would  be  uprooted  and  blown  into  the  sea.  'Egjbert,  per- 
ceiving the  elders  to  be  shaken,  redoubled  his  prayers,  and 
even  had  recourse  to  threats.  "All  the  west,"  said  he, 
"  bends  the  knee  to  Rome :  alone  against  all,  what  caii  you 
do?"    The  Scotch  stiir resisted :  obscure  and  unknown,  the 

*  <^ia  aratra  eomm  non  reoit  inoedunt ;  oportet  auiem  earn  94  ra^ 
torn  hsec  tramitem  revocare.    Beda,  lib.  UK  oap.  xxtU. 
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fawt  Bndsb  Chrisdaiis  contended  in  bdudf  of  expbjng  liberlj. 

At  length  bewildered — they  stambled  and  fell.  Tbe  scisson 
were  bconght ;  they  received  the  Latin  tonsure* — they  were 
the  pope's. 

Thus  fell  Scotland.  Yet  there  still  remained  some  sparks 
of  grace,  and  the  mountains  of  Caledonia  long  concealcMl  the 
hidden  fire  which  after  many  ages  burst  forth  with  such 
power  and  might.  Here  and  there  a  few  independent  sjnriu 
were  to  be  found  who  testified  against  the  tyranny  of  Home. 
In  the  time  of  Bede  they  might  be  seen  '^  halting  in  their 
paths,"  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Romish  historian,)  refusing 
to  join  in  the  holidays  of  the  pontifical  adherents,  and  push- 
hig  away  the  hands  that  were  eager  to  shave  their  crowns.f 
But  the  leaders  of  the  state  and  of  the  church  had  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  contest  was  over,  after  lasting  more  than 
a  century.  British  Christianity  had  in  some  degree  prepared 
its  own  fall,  by  substituting  too  often  the  form  for  the  faith. 
The  foreign  superstition  took  advantage  of  this  weakness, 
and  triumphed  in  these  islands  by  means  of  royal  decrees, 
church  ornaments,  monkish  phantoms,  and  conventual  ap- 
paritions. At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centur}  the  Bri- 
tish Church  became  the  serf  of  Rome;  but  an  internal 
struggle  was  commencing,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  . 
period  of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

dement— ^tnifm^  between  a  Scotchman  and  an  Englishman — Wwd  of 
God  only— Clement's  Success— His  Condemnation— Virgil  and  tin 
Antipodes— John  Seotus  and  Philosophical  Religion— Alfred  and  (he 
Bible— Daikneis  and  Popery— William  the  Conqueror— Wulston  al 
Edward's  Tomb -Straggle  between  William  and  Ilildebrand— The  Pope 
yielde— Cmsaropapia. 

The  independent  Christians  of  Scotland,  who  subordinated 
the  authority  of  man  to  that  of  God,  were  filled  with  sorrow 

^  Ad  ritum  tonsuroB  canonicum  sub  fignra  coronse  perpetos.  Beda^ 
lib.  T.  cap.  xxiii. 

f  Siont  e  contra  Brittones,  inyeterati  et  elaudioantes  a  semitis  my^  t| 
tapita  ferre  sine  corona  prmtendunt.    Ibid. 
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As  thej  beheld  tbeee  bftckslidiDgs :  and  it  wae  this  no  doubt 
irhieh  induced  nkaskj  to  leave  their  homes  and  fight  in  the 
▼erj  heart  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  that  Christian  liberty  which 
had  just  expired  among  themselves. 

At  the  commeneement  of  the  eighth  century  a  great  idea 
taok  possession  of  a  pious  doctor  of  the  Scottish  church 
named  Clement.*  The  work  of  God  is  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,  thought  he,  and  this  work  must  be  defended 
against  all  the  encroachments  of  man.  To  human  tradition- 
alism he  opposed  the  sole  authority  of  tlie  word  of  God ;  to 
clerical  materialism,  a  church  which  is  the  assembly  oU  the 
saints ;  and  to  Pelagianism,  the  sovereignty  of  grace.  He 
was  a  man  of  decided  character  and  firm  faith,  but  without 
fanaticism;  his  heart  was  open  to  the  holiest  emotions  of 
our  nature ;  he  was  a  husband  and  a  father.  He  quitted 
Scotland  and  travelled  among  the  Franks,  everywhere  scat- 
tering the  seeds  of  the  faith.  It  happened  unfortunately 
that  a  man  of  kindred  energy,  Winifrid  or  Boniface  of  Wes- 
sex,  was  planting  the  pontiGcal  Christianity  in  the  same 
regions.  This  ^eat  missionary,  who  possessed  in  an  essen- 
tial degree  the  faculty  of  organization,  aimed  at  external 
unity  above  all  things,  and  when  he  had  taken  tlie  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Gregory  II.,  he  had  received  from  that  pope  a  col- 
lection of  the  Eoman  laws.  Boniface,  henceforth  a  docile 
disciple  or  rather  a  fanatical  champion  of  Rome,  supported 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  pontiff,  and  on  the  other  by  Charles 
Martel,  had  preach'ed  to  the  people  of  Germany,  among  some 
Undoubted  Christian  truths, — the  doctrine  of  tilhcs  and  of 
papal  supremacy.  The  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman, 
representatives  of  two  great  systems,  were  about  to  engage 
in  deadly  combat  in  the  heart  of  Europe — in  a  combat  whose 
consequences  might  be  incalculable. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  Clement's  evangelical 
doctrines,  Boniface,  archbishop  of  the  German  churches,  un- 
dertook to  oppose  them.  At  first  he  confronted  the  Scotch- 
man with  the  laws  of  the  Roman  church ;  but  the  latter  de- 
nied the  authority  of  these  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  refuted 

^  Alter  qui  dioitar  Clemens,  ^enere  Scotus  est.    Bonifaoii  epistola  ad 
Fi^im,  Labbei  oonoUia  ad  ann.  745. 
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their  contents.*  Boni&ce  then  pa%  fbrwud  the  JhdsioBSci 
Tarious  councils ;  but  Clement  replied  thai  if  the  deefanoiMi  «f 
the  councils  arc  contrary  to  holy  Scriptnie,  they  hATe  ae 
authority  over  Christians,  f  The  archbishop,  astoniahed  at 
such  audacity,  next  had  recourse  to  the  writinga  of  the  moit 
illustrious  fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  quoting  Jerome^ 
Augustine,  and  Gregory ;  but  the  Scotchman  told  him,  that 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  word  of  men,  he  would  ob^  the 
word  of  God  alone.}  Boniface  with  indignation  now  intnM 
duccd  the  Catholic  church,  which,  by  its  priests  and  biahopi 
all  united  to  the  pope,  forms  an  invincible  unity ;  but  to  hu 
great  surprise  his  opponent  maintained  that  there  only, 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  can  be  found  the  spouse  of 
Jesus  Christ.  §  Vainly  did  the  archbishop  express  hia  hor- 
ror; Clement  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  great  idea^ 
either  by  the  clamours  of  the  followers  of  Bome,  or  by  the 
imprudent  attacks  made  on  the  papacy  by  other  ChriatiaB 
ministers. 

Rome  had,  indeed,  other  adversaries.  A  Gallic  bishop- 
named  Adalbert,  with  whom  Boniface  affected  to  associate 
Clement,  one  day  saw  the  archbishop  complacently  exhibit- 
ing  to  the  people  some  relics  of  St  Peter  whidi  he  had 
brought  from  Rome;  and  being  desirous  of  showing  the 
ridiculous  character  of  these  Romish  practices,  he  distributed 
among  the  bystanders  his  own  hair  and  nails,  praying  them 
to  pay  these  the  same  honours  as  Boniface  claimed  for  the 
relics  of  the  papacy.  Clement  smiled,  like  many  others,  at 
Adalbert's  singular  argument;  but  it  was  not  with  aiieh 
arms  that  he  was  wont  to  fight.  Gifted  with  profound  die* 
cemmcnt,  he  had  remarked  that  the  authority  of  man  buIh 
stituted  for  the  authority  of  God  was  the  source  of  all  the 
errors  of  Romanism.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  on 
predestination  what  the  archbishop  called  "  horrible  doctrines^ 

*  Canones  eooleriamm  Christi  abnegat  et  refhtat  Boniikoii  epiitok 
ad  Papam,  Labbei  concilia  ad  ann.  745. 

f  Synodalia  jura  spemens.    Ibid. 

X  Tractotos  et  sermones  sanctorum  patmm,  Hieronymi,  Augulbilp 
Gregorii  recasat.    Ibid. 

§  Clemens  contra  catholicam  contendit  eocleeiam.    Ibid. 
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ogolnfjr  to  the  Catholie  faitfa."*  Clementfs  character  ini iiiMt 
jam  to  believe  that  he  was  feTOurable  to  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
deetination.  A  century  later  the  pious  Gottschalk  was  per* 
seeuted  by  one  of  Boniface's  successors  for  holding  this  very 
doctrine  of  Augustine's.  Thus  th^n  did  a  Scotchman^  tha 
lepresentatiye  of  the  ancient  faith,  of  his  country,  withstand 
almost  unaided  in  the  centne  of  Europe  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans^  But  he  was  not  long  alone :  the  great  especiailyf 
more  enlightened  than  the  common  people,  thronged  around 
him.  If  Clement  had  succeeded,  a  Christian  church  would 
hare  been  founded  on  the  continent  independent  of  tb^ 
papacy. 

•  Boniface  was  confounded.  He  wished  to  do  in  central 
Europe  what  his  fellow-countryman  Wilfrid  liad.  done  in 
England ;  and  at  the  yery  moment  he  fancied  he  was  adr 
Tancing  from  triumph  to  triumph,  yictory  escaped  from  his 
hands,  he  turned  against  this  new  enemy,  and  applying  to 
Charles  MarteFs  sons,  Pepin  and  Carloman,  he  obtained 
their  consent  to  the  assembling  of  a  council  before  which:  he 
summoned  Clement  to  appear. 

The  bishops,  counts,  and  other  notabilities  having  met  at 
Soissons  on  the  2d  March  744,  Boniface  accused  the  Scotch- 
man of  despising  the  laws  of  Rome,  the  councils,  and  the 
fathers ;  attacked  his  marriage,  which  he  called  an  udulter- 
ous  union,  and  called  in  question  some  secondary  points  of 
doctrine.  Clement  was  accordingly  excommunicated  by 
Boniface,  at  once  his  adversary,  accuser,  and  judge,  ^m! 
thrown  into  prison,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope  and 
tiie  king  of  the  Franks.f 

The  Scotchman's  cause  was  everywhere  taken  up.;  accu- 
sations were  brought  against  the  German  primate,  Ins  per- 
secuting spirit  was  severely  condemned,  and  his  exertions  ^ 
for  the  triumph  of  the  papac](  were  resisted.!    Carloman 
yielded  to  this  unanimous  movement    The  prison  doors 

*  lliilta  alift  horribilia  de  prsBdestinatione  Dei,  contraria  fidei  catholics 
lIBrmat.    Bonifacii  epistola  ad  Papam,  Labbei  concilia  ad  ann.  745. 

•  f  Saoerdotio  privans,  reduci  facit  in  cnstodiam^  ConciUam  Romanum. 
Ibid. 

t  Pn^vter  istas  enim,  pcdraeoniiones  et  inimioitiaa  et  nuJedicUones 
miUotui  pofoltnuA  pstior*   Ibld« 
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were  opened,  and  Clement  had  hardly  croaaed  the  linealioU 
before  he  began  to  protest  boldly  against  human  aofhority 
in  matters  of  iaith :  the  word  of  GML  is  the  only  rule.  Upo* 
this  Boniface  applied  to  Rome  for  the  heretic's  oondenma- 
tion,  and  accompanied  his  request  by  a  silrer  cup  and  a 
garment  of  delicate  texture*  The  pope  decided  in  synod 
that  if  Clement  did  not  retract  his  errors,  he  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  everlasting  damnation,  and  then  requested 
Boniface  to  send  him  to  Rome  under  a  sure  guard.  We 
here  lose  all  traces  of  the  Scotchman,  but  it  is  easy  to  coa*- 
jecture  what  must  have  been  his  fate. 

Clement  was  not  the  only  Briton  who  became  distinguished 
in  this  contest.  Two  fellow-countrymen,  Sampson  and 
Virgil,  who  preached  in  central  Europe,  were  in  like  manner 
persecuted  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Virgil,  anticipating 
Galileo,  dared  maintain  that  there  were  other  men  and  ano- 
ther world  beneath  our  feet.-i-  He  was  denounced  by  Boni- 
face for  this  heresy,  and  condemned  by  the  pope,  as  were 
other  Britons  for  the  apostolical  simplicity  of  their  lives.  In 
813,  certain  Scotchmen  who  called  themselves  bishops,  says 
a  canon,  having  appeared  before  a  council  of  the  Roman 
church  at  Ch&lons,  were  rejected  by  the  French  prelates, 
because,  like  St  Paul,  they  worked  with  their  own  handi. 
Those  enlightened  and  faithful  men  were  superior  to  their 
time :  Boniface  and  his  ecclesiastical  materialism  were  bet- 
ter fitted  for  an  age  in  which  clerical  forms  were  regarded 
as  the  substance  of  religion. 

Even  Great  Britain,  although  its  light  was  not  so  pore, 
was  not  altogether  plunged  in  darkness.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
imprinted  on  their  church  certain  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  that  of  Rome ;  several  books  of  the  BiUe 
were  translated  into  their  tongue,  and  daring  spirits  on  the 
one  hand,  with  some  pious  4souls  on  the  other,  laboured  in  a 
direction  hostile  to  popery. 

At  first  we  see  the  dawning  of  that  philosophic  rational- 

*  Poenlam  mtgeatenm  et  lindonem  mubm.  Gemuli  Ep.  Bonifadi  epis- 
toU  ad  Papam,  Labbei  oonoilia  ad  ann.  745. 

f  Perrena  doetrina quod  alios  mundiu  et  alii  homines  rab 

dit    Zatharia  pH»»  £p.  ad  Booit  Labbfl  ooMiUa,  tL  f.  !<& 
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bm,  wliich  giyes  ont  a  certam  degree  ef  brightness,  but 
which  can  neither  conquer  error  nor  still  less  establish  truth* 
In  the  ninth  century  there  was  a  learned  scholar  in  Ireland, 
who  afterwards  settled  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He 
was  a  strange  mysterious  man,  of  profound  thought,  and  as 
much  raised  above  the  doctors  of  his  age  by  the  boldness 
of  his  ideas,  as  Charlemagne  above  the  princes  of  his  day  by 
the  force  of  his  wilL  John  Scot  Erigena — that  is,  a  native 
of  Ireland  and  not  of  Ayr,  as  some  have  supposed — ^was  a 
meteor  in  the  theological  heavens.  With  a  great  philoso- 
phic genius  he  combined  a  cheerful  jesting  disposition.  One 
day,  while  seated  at  table  opposite  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
tatter  archly  inquired  of  him :  ^  What  is  the  distance  be- 
tween a  Scot  and  a  sat  F"  '^  The  width-  of  the  table,"  was 
his  ready  answer,  which  di;ew  a  smile  from  the  king.  While 
the  doctrine  of  Bede,  Boniface,  and  even  Alcuin  was  tradi- 
tional,  servile,  and,  in  one  word,  Romanist,  that  of  Scot  was 
mystical,  philosophic,  free,  and  daring.  He  sought  for  the 
truth  not  in  the  word  or  in  the  Church,  but  in  himself : — 
"  The  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  the  true  source  of  religious 
wisdom.  Every  creature  is  a  theophany — a  manifestation 
of  God ;  since  revelation  presupposes  the  existence  of  truth, 
it  is  this  truth,  which  is  above  revelation,  with  which  man 
must  set  himself  in  immediate  relation,  leavtn;;  him  at  liberty 
to  show  afterwards  its  harmony  with  scripture,  and  the  other 
theophanies.  We  must  first  employ  reason,  and  then  author- 
ity. Authority  proceeds  from  reason,  and  not  reason  from 
authority."*  Yet  this  bold  thinker,  when  on  his  knees,  could 
give  way  to  aspirations  full  of  piety:  "  O  Lord  Jesus," 
exclaimed  he,  "  1  ask  no  other  happiness  of  Thee,  but  to 
understand,  unmixed  with  deceitful  theories,  the  word  that 
Thou  hast  inspired  by  thy  Holy  Spirit !  Show  thyself  to 
those  who  ask  for  Thee  alone  I"  But  while  Scot  rejected 
en  the  one  hand  certain  traditional  errors,  and  in  particular 
the  doctrine  of  tiransubstantiation,  which  was  creeping  into 
the  church,  he  was  near  falling  as  regards  God  and  the 

*  Priofl  ratione  uteiidiiiii  ae  ddtide  auctoritste.     AuetoritM  ck  Tera 
ralfaie  proeessH,  ratio  Ttro  nequaqnam  ex  anotoritate.  D*  dir. 
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worid  into  other  errors  sayonring  of  pantheum.*  The  phil- 
osophic rationalism  of  the  contemporary  of  Charles  the  Bald 
— the  strartge  product  of  one  of  the  ohscorest  periods  of  hin 
tory  (850) — ^was  destined  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries 
to  be  taught  once  more  in  Great  Britain  as  a  modem  inyen* 
tion  of  the  most  enlightened  age. 

While  Scot  was  thus  plumbing  the  depths  of  philosoi^j, 
others  were  examining  their  Bibles ;  and  if  thick  darkness 
had  not  spread  over  these  first  glimpses  of  the  dawn,  pei^ 
haps  the  Church  of  Great  Britain  might  even  then  have 
begun  to  labour  for  the  regeneration  of  Christendom.  A 
youthful  prince,  thirsting  for  intellectual  enjoyments,  fw 
domestic  happiness,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  who 
sought,  by  frequent  prayer,  for  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  had  ascended  the  throne  of-Wessex,  in  the  year  871. 
Alfred  being  convinced  that  Christianity  alone  could  rightly 
mould  a  nation,  assembled  round  him  die  most  learned  men 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  anxious  that  the  English, 
like  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  should  possess  the 
holy  Scripture  in  their  own  language.  He  is  the  real  patron 
of  the  biblical  work, — a  title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of 
founder  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  After  having  fought 
more  than  fifty  battles  by  land  and  sea,  he  died  while  trans- 
lating the  Psalms  of  David  for  his  subjects,  f 

After  this  gleam  of  light  thick  darkness  once  more  settled 
upop  Great  Britain.  Nine  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ended  their 
days  in  monasteries ;  there  was  a  seminary  in  Rome  from 
which  every  year  fresh  scholars  bore  to  England  the  new 
forms  of  popery ;  the  celibacy  of  priests,  that  cement  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  was  established  by  a  bull  about  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century ;  eonvents  were  multiplied,  considerable 
possessions  were  bestowed  on  the  Church,  and  the  tax  of 
Peter's  pence^  laid  at  the  pontifiTs  feet,  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  the  papal  system.  But  a  reaction  soon  took 
place :  England  collected  her  forces  for  a  war  against  the 
papacy-^  war  at  one  time  secular  and  at  another  spirituaL 

*  Deum  in  omnibiui  mm.    De  diviaione  natune,  b.  74. 
t  A  portion  of  the  law  of  God  tranalaied  by  Alfred  may  be  found  la 
WlUdns,  Coneilia,  i.  p.  186,  et  Mq. 
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William  of  Nonnandy,  Edward  III.,  Wickliffe,  and  the  Re- 
fonnation,  are  the  four  ascending  steps  of  Protestantism  in 
England. 

A  proud,  enterprising,  and  far-sighted  prince,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  peasant  girl  of  Falaise  and  Robert  the  DeA'il, 
duke  of  Normandy,  began  a  contest  with  the  papacy  whicli 
lasted  until  the  Reformation.  William  the  Conqueror,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Saxons  at  Hastings  in  1066  a.d.,  took 
possession  of  England,  under  the  benediction  of  the  Roman 
pontic  But  the  conquered  country  was  destined  to  conquer 
its  master.  William,  who  had  invaded  England  in  the 
pope's  name,  had  no  sooner  touched  the  soil  of  his  new 
kingdom,  than  he  learned  to  resist  Rome,  as  if  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  British  Church  had  revived  in  him.  Being 
firmly  resolved  to  allow  no  foreign  prince  or  prelate  to 
possess  in  his  dominions  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  his 
own,  he  made  preparations  for  a  conq^uest  far  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  The  papacy  itself 
furnished  him  with  weapons.  The  Roman  legates  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  dispossess  the  English  episcopacy  in  a  mass, 
and  this  was  exactiy  what  he  wished.  To  resist  the  papacy, 
William  desired  to  be  sure  of  the  submission  of  the  priests 
of  England.  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  re- 
moved, and  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  who  had  been  summoned 
from  Bee  in  Normandy  to  fill  his  place,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Conqueror  to  bend  the  clergy  to  obedience.  This 
prelate,  who  was  regular  in  his  life,  abundant  in  almsgiving, 
a  learned  disputant,  a  prudent  politician,  and  a  skilful  me- 
diator, finding  that  he  had  to  choose  between  his  master 
King  William  and  his  friend  the  pontiff  Ilildebrand,  gave 
the  prince  the  preference.  He  refused  to  go  to  Rome,  not- 
withstanding the  threats  of  the  pope,  and  applied  himself 
resolutely  to  the  work  the  king  had  intrusted  to  him.  The 
Saxons  sometimes  resisted  the  Normans,  as  the  Britons  had 
resisted  the  Saxons;  but  the  second  struggle  was  less 
glorious  than  the  first.  A  synod  at  which  the  king  was 
present  having  met  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  Willianr 
commanded  Wulston,  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  give  up  his 
crosier  to  him.    The  old  man  rose,  animated  with  holy  fer- 
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vour:  "0  king,**  he  gaid,  "from  a  better  Hum  than  joal 
received  it,  and  to  him  only  will  I  retnm  if*  Unliapfrilf 
this  ^^ better  man**  was  not  Jesus  Christ  Then  appioaA- 
ing  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  continiied:  ''O 
my  master,  it  was  you  who  compelled  me  to  aMome  this 
office ;  but  now  behold  a  new  king  and  a  new  primate  ifh^ 
promulgate  new  laws.  Not  unto  them,  0  master,  but  unta 
you,  do  I  resign  my  crosier  and  the  care  of  my  flock."  Witt 
these  words  Wulston  laid  his  pastoral  staJBT  on  Edward^s 
tomb.  On  the  sepulchre  of  the  confessor  perished  the  liberty 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hierarchy.  The  deprived  Saxon  bishopa 
were  consigned  to  fortresses  or  shut  up  in  convents. 

The  Conqueror  being  thus  assured  of  the  obedience  of  the 
bishops,  put  forward  the  supremacy  of  the  sword  in  oppogi- 
tion  to  that  of  the  pope.  He  nominated  directly  to  all  vacant 
ecclesiastical  offices,  filled  his  treasury  with  the  riches  of  the 
churches,  required  that  all  priests  should  make  oath  to  him, 
forbade  them  to  excommunicate  his  officers  without  his  con* 
sent,  not  even  for  incest,  and  declared  that  all  synodal  de- 
cisions must  be  countersigned  by  him.  "  I  claim,"  said  he 
to  the  archbishop  one  day,  raising  his  arms  towards  heaven, 
"  I  claim  to  hold  in  this  hand  all  the  pastoral  staffs  in  my 
kingdom .''  f  Lanfranc  was  astonished  at  this  daring  speech, 
but  prudently  kept  silent,:]:  for  a  time  at  least.  Epis^pacy 
connived  at  the  royal  pretensions. 

Will  Hildebrand,  the  most  inflexible  of  popes,  bend  before 
William?  The  king  was  earnest  in  his  desire  to  enslave 
the  Church  to  the  State ;  the  pope  to  enslave  the  State  to 
the  Church :  the  collision  of  these  two  mighty  champions 
threatened  to  be  terrible.  But  the  haughtiest  of  pontilb 
was  seen  to  yield  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  mail-clad  hand  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  to  shrink  unresistingly  before  it  The 
pope  filled  all  Christendom  with  confusion,  that  he  migfat 
deprive  princes  of  the  right  of  investiture  to  ecclesiastical 

*  Diyino  animi  ardoro  repcnte  inflammatns,  regi  inqnit :  MeUor  fee 
his  me  ornavit  cui  et  reddam.    Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  367. 

f  Respondit  rex  et  dixit  so  veUe  omnes  baculos  pastorales  Anglte  fa 
manu  sua  tencre.    Script.  ADglic.  Lend.  1652,  fol.  p.  1327. 

t  Lanfrane  ad  hteo  miratiis  est,  sed  propter  majores  eoeleain  Qizliti 
utilitates,  qnas  sine  rege  perfieere  non  potnit,  ad  tempas  tUuH,    lUd. 
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dignitjes:  William  would  not  pennit  him  to  interne  with 
that  question  in  England,  and  Hildel^and  submitted.  The 
king  went  even  fiEurther :  the  pope,  wishing  to  enslave  the 
clergy,  deprived  the  priests  of  their  lawful  wives ;  William 
got  a  decree  passed  by  the  council  of  Winchester  in  1076  to 
the  effect  that  the  married  priests  living  in  castles  and  towni 
should  not  be  compelled  to  put  away  their  wives.*  Thh 
was  too  much :  Hildebrand  summoned  Lanfiranc  to  Bome, 
but  William  forbade  him  to  go.  ''  Never  did  king,  not  even 
a  pagan,"  exclaimed  Gregory,  '^attempt  against  the  holy 

see  what  this  man  does  not  fear  to  carry  outr'f To 

console  himself,  be  demanded  payment  of  the  Peter's  pence f 
and  an  oath  of  fidelity.  William  sent  the  money,  but  re- 
fused the  homage;  and  when  Hildebrand  saw  the  tribute 
which  the  king  had  paid,  he  said  bitterly:  ^^What  value 
can  I  set  on  money  which  is  contributed  with  so  little 
honour  I" I  William  forbade  his  clergy  to  recognise  the 
pope,  or  to  publish  a  bull  without  the  royal  approbatioui 
which  did  not  prevent  Hildebrand  from  styling  him  "the 
pearl  of  princes."  §  '*  It  is  true,"  said  he  to  his  legate,  "  that 
the  English  king  does  not  behave  in  certain  matters  so  re- 
ligiously as  we  could  desire Yet  beware  of  exasperating 

him We  shall  win  him  over  to  God  and  St  Peter  more 

surely  by  mildness  and  reason  than  by  strictness  or  se* 
verity."  II  In  this  manner  the  pope  acted  like  the  archbishop 
— eiluit :  he  was  silent.  It  is  for  feeble  governments  that 
Bome  reserves  her  energies. 

The  Norman  kings,  desirous  of  strengthening  their  work, 
constructed  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the  room  of  wooden  churches, 
in  which  they  installed  their  soldier-bishops,  as  if  they  were 
strong  fortresses.  Instead^of  the  moral  power  and  tiba 
humble  crook  of  the  shepherd,  they  gave  them  secular  power 

*  Saoerdotea  yero  in  oastellis  yel  in  yicis  habitantes  habentes  uzorei^ 
non  cogantnr  ut  dimittant.    Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  p.  367. 

+  Nemo  enim  omniam  regnm,  eiiam  paganonim Greg.  lib.  yii.  Bpw 

L  ad  Hubert. 

X  Pecuniae  sine  honore  tributas,  quanti  pretii  habeam.    Ibid. 

§  Gemma  principum  esse  meruisti.    Ibid.    Ep.  zxiii.  ad  Gulielm. 

I  Facilius  lenitatis  dulcedine  ac  rationis  ostenBioiie,  quam  austetttnte 
f«l  rigore  luttitis.    Ibid.   Bp.  t.  ad  Huconeau 
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and  a  Btaff.  The  religions  episcopate  was  sncceeded  by  a 
political  one.  William  Rufus  went  e^en  to  greater  lengths 
than  his  father.  Taking  advantage  of  the  schism  which 
divided  the  papacy,  he  did  without  a  pope  for  ten  years, 
leaving  abbeys,  bishoprics,  and  even  Canterbury  vacant, 
and  scandalously  squandering  their  revenues.  Csesaropapia 
(which  transforms  a  king  into  a  pope)  having  thus  attained 
its  greatest  excess,  a  sacerdotal  reaction  could  nQt  fail  to 
take  place. 

The  papacy  is  about  to  rise  up  again  in  England,  and  roy- 
alty to  decline — two  movements  which  are  alway?  found 
combined  in  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A]iMhn*8  Firmness— Beoket's  Austerity— The  King  soobiged— Jdm  b^ 
eomes  the  Pope's  Vassal— Collision  between  Popery  and  Liberty— 
The  Vassal  King  ravages  his  Kingdom— Religion  of  the  Senses  and 
Superstition. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  history.  Roman* 
ism  is  on  the  point  of  triumphing  by  the  exertions  of  learned 
men,  energetic  prelates,  ^nd  princes  in  whom  extreme  im- 
prudence was  joined  with  extreme  servility.  This  is  the  era 
of  the  dominion  of  popery,  and  we  shall  see  it  unscrupu- 
lously employing  the  despotism  by  which  it  is  characterized. 
A  malady  having  occasioned  some  degree  of  remorse  in 
the  king,  he  consented  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  see.  And  now  Anselm  first  appears  in  England* 
He  was  bom  in  an  Alpine  valley,  at  the  town  of  Aosta  in 
Piedmont.  Imbibing  the  instructions  of  his  pious  mother 
Ermenberga,  and  believing  that  God's  throne  was  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  gigantic  mountains  he  saw  rising  around 
him,  the  child  Anselm  climbed  them  in  his  dreams,  and  re- 
ceived the  breacl  of  heaven  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 
Unhappily  in  after-years  he  recognised  another  throne  in  the 
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jhiiich  of  Ghruty  and  bowed  his  head  before  the  chair  of  St 
F^ter.  This  was  the  man  whom  William  IL  summoned  in 
1093  to  fill  the  primacy  of  Canterbury,  Anselm,  who  was 
then  sixty  years  bid,  and  engaged  in  teaching  at  Bee,  refused 
at  first :  the  character  of  Rufus  terrified  him.  ^^  The  church 
of  England,"  said  he,  ^^  is  a  plough  that  ought  to  be  drawn 
by  two  oxen*of  equal  strength.  How  can  you  yoke  together 
an  old  and  timid  sheep  like  me  and  that  wild  bull?  "  At  length 
be  accepted,  and  concealing  a  mind  of  great  power  under  an 
ai4)earance  of  humiUty,  he  had  hardly  arrived  m  England 
before  he  recognised  Pope  Urban  II.,  demanded  the  estates 
of  his  see  which  the  treasury  had  seized  upon,  refused  to  pay 
the  king  the  sums  he  demanded,  contested  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture against  Henry  I.,  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  to  take 
the  feudal  oath,  and  determined  that  the  priests  should  forth- 
with put  away  their  wives.  Scholasticism,  of  which  An- 
selm  was  the  first  representative,  freed  the  church  from  the 
yoke  of  royalty,  but  only  to  chain  it  to  the  papal  chair. 
The  fetters  were  about  to  be  riveted  by  a  still  more  ener- 
getic hand ;  and  what  this  great  theologian  had  begun,  a 
great  worlcQing  was  to  carry  on. 

At  the  hunting  parties  of  Henry  II.  a  man  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  sovereign  by  his  air  j>f  frankness,  agreeable 
manners,  witty  conversation,  and  exuberant  vivacity.  This 
was  Thomas  Becket,  the  son  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  Sy- 
rian woman.  Being  both  priest  and  soldier,  he  was  appoint- 
ed at  the  same  time  by  the  king  prebend  of  Hastings  and 
governor  of  the  Tower.  When  nominated  chancellor  of 
England,  he  showed  himself  no  less  expert  than  Wilfrid  in 
misappropriating  the  wealth  of  the  minors  in  his  charge, 
and  of  the  abbeys  and  bishoprics,  and  indulged  in  the  most 
extravagant  luxury.  JHenry,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenets, 
a  man  of  undecided  character,  having  noticed  Becket's  zeal 
in  upholding  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  appointed  him 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ^'  Now,  sire,''  remarked  the  pri- 
mate, with  a  smile,  ^when  I  shall  have  to  choose  between 
Gk)d's  favour  and  yours,  remember  it  is  yours  that  I  shall 
sacrifice." 

Beekety  who,  as  keeper  of  the  seals,  had.  been  the  moit 
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magnificent  of  conrtien,  affeeted  as  orchbishc^  to  be  tike 
most  venerable  of  saints.  He  sent  back  tbe  seals  to  the 
king,  assumed  the  robe  of  a  monk,  wore  saekeloth  filled  with 
yermin,  lived  on  the  plainest  food,  every  day  knelt  down  ta 
wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  paced  the  cloisters  of  his  cathedral 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  spent  hours  in  prayer  before  the  altar. 
As  champion  of  the  priests,  even  in  their  crimes,  he  tooft 
under  his  protection  one  who  to  the  crime  of  seduction  had 
added  the  murder  of  his  victim's  father. 

The  judges  having  represented  to  Henry  that  during  tbe 
first  eight  years  of  his  reign  a  hundred  murders  had  been  com- 
mitted by  ecclesiastics,  the  king  in  1164  summoned  a  couff^ 
cil  at  Clarendon,  in  which  certain  regulations  or  constihh^ 
tions  were  drawn  up,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
encroachments  of  the  hierarchy.  Becket  at  first  refused  to 
sign  them,  but  at  length  consented,  and  then  withdrew  into 
solitary  retirement  to  mourn  over  his  fault.  Pope  Alexaa- 
der  III.  released  him  from  his  oath ;  and  then  began  a  fierce 
and  long  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  primate.  Four 
knights  of  the  court,  catching  up  a  hasty  expression  of  their 
master^s,  barbarously  murdered  the  archbishop  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  in  his  own  cathedral  church  (a.  d.  1170).  The 
people  looked  upon  Becket  as  a  saint:  immense  crowds 
came  to  pray  at  his.  tomb,  at  which  many  miracles  were 
worked.*  "  Even  from  his  grave,"  said  B^ket's  partisans, 
**  he  renders  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  papacy." 

Henry  now  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  He 
entered  Canterbury  barefooted,  and  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  martyr's  tomb :  the  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  to 
the  number  of  eighty,  passed  before  him,  each  bearing  a 
scourge,  and  struck  three  or  five  blows  according  to  their 
rank  on  the  naked  shoulders  of  the  king.  In  former  ages, 
so  the  priestly  fable  ran.  Saint  Peter  had  scourged  an  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  now  Rome  in  sober  reality  scourges 
the  back  of  royalty,  and  nothing  can  henceforward  check  her 
victorious  career.    A  Plantagenet  surrendered  England  to 


*  In  looo  passionis  et  ubi  sepnltus  est,  paralytic!  curantur,  co&ci  vldent 
■mdt  radiant.    Johan.  Salisb.  Epp.  286. 
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the  pope,  and  the  pope  gave  him  authorltj  to  sabdue  Ii^ 
land.* 

Rome,  who  had  set  h^r  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  km|i^,  waB 
destined  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Henry  IL  to  set  it  on  the 
neck  of  England.  John  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  illegally  ncmiinated  l^  Pope  Ioh 
nocent  III.,  the  latter,  more  daring  than  Hildebrand,  laid 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict  Upon  this  John  ordered 
all  the  prelates  and  abbots  to  leave  England,  and  sent  a 
monk  to  Spain  as  ambassador  to  Mahomet-el-Nasir,  offeiw. 
ing  to  turn  Mahometan  and  to  become  his  Vassal  But  as 
Philip  Augustus  was  preparing  to  dethrone  him,  John  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  vassal  of  Innocent,  and  not  of  Ma- 
homet— ^which  was  about  the  same  thing  to  him.  On  the 
15th  May  1213,  he  laid  his  crown  at  the  legate's  feet,  de- 
clared that  he  surrendered  his  kingdom  of  England  to  the 
pope,  and  made  oath  to  him  as  to  his  lord  paramount.f 

'A  national  protest  then  boldly  claimed  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Forty-five  barons,  armed  in  comjdete 
mail,  and  mounted  on  their  noble  war-horses,  surrounded  by 
their  knights  and  servants  and  about  two  thousand  soldien, 
met  at  Brackley  during  the  festival  of  Easter  in  1215,  and 
Bent  a  deputation  to  Oxford,  where  the  court  then  resided. 
"  Here,"  said  they  to  the  king, "  is  the  charter  which  conse- 
crates the  liberties  confirmed  by  Henry  IL,  and  which  you 

also  have  solemnly  sworn  to  observe." "Why  do  they 

not  demand  my  crown  also?"  said  the  king  in  a  furious 
passion,  and  then  with  an  oath,|  he  added:  "I  will  not 
grant  them  liberties  which  will  make  me  a  slave."  This  is 
the  usual  language  of  weak  and  absolute  kings.  Neither 
would  the  nation  submit  to  be  enslaved.  The  barons  occu- 
pied London,  and  on  the  15tb  June  1215,  the  king  signed 
the  famous  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede.    The  political 

*  Sijpiifleuti  A  qnidem  nobis,  illi  cajrigsime,  te  Hibernia  insolam  s4 
•abdendam  ilium  populum  velle  intrare,  uos  itaque  gratum  et  aooeptam 
habemus  at  pro  dilatandis  eccIesisB  terminis  insulam  ingrediaris.  Ad« 
lian  IV.,  Bulla  1154  ia  Rymer,  Acta  Publica. 

t  Resignavit  coronam  suam  in  manos  domini  papee.    Matth.  Pwi^ 

196  et  207. 
t  Cum  juramento  furibundd     Ibid.  21 S 

4*  Q 
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protestantism  of  the  thirteenth  century  wonld  have  done  bnt 
little,  however,  for  the  greatness  of  tiie  nation,  without  the 
religious  protestantism  of  the  sixteenth. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  papacy  came  into  collision 
inth  modem  liberty.  It  shuddered  in  alann,  and  the  shock 
was  violent.  Innocent  swore  (as  was  his  custohi),  and  then 
declared  the  Great  Charter  null  and  void,  forbade  the  kiDg 
under  pain  of  anathema  to  respect  the  liberties  which  he 
had  confirmed  *  ascribed  the  conduct  of  the  barons  to  the  in- 
stigation of  Satan,  and  ordered  them  to  make  apology  to  the 
king,  and  to  send  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  learn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  pope  himself  what  should  be  the  government 
of  England.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  papacy  wel- 
comed the  first  manifestations  of  liberty  among  the  na- 
tions, and  made  known  the  model  system  under  which  it 
claimed  to  govern  the  whole  world. 

The  priests  of  England  supported  the  aiAithemas  pro- 
nounced by  their  chief.  They  indulged  in  a  thousand  jeers 
and  sarcasms  against  John  about  the  charter  he  had  ac- 
cepted : — "  This  is  the  twenty-fifth  king  of  England — ^not  a 
king,  not  even  a  kingling— but  the  disgrace  of  kings — a 
king  without  a  kingdom — the  fifth  wheel  of  a  waggon — the 
last  of  kings,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  people  I — I  would  not 

give  a  straw  for  him Fuisti  rex  nunc  fex,  (once  a  king, 

but  now  a  clown.)''  John,  unable  to  support  his  disgrace, 
groaned  and  gnashed  his  teeth  and  rolled  his  eyes,  tore 
sticks  from  the  hedges  and  gnawed  them  like  a  maniac,  or 
dashed  them  into  fragments  on  the  ground. -{- 

The  barons,  unmoved  alike  by  the  insolence  of  the  pope 
and  the  despair  of  the  king,  replied  that  they  would  maintain 
the  charter.  Innocent  excommunicated  them.  ''Is  it  the 
pope's  business  to  regulate  temporal  matters?"  asked  they. 
''  By  what  right  do  vile  usurers  and  foul  simoniacs  domineer 
over  our  country  and  excommunicate  the  whole  world?". 

The  pope  soon  triumphed  throughout  England.    His  vas- 

*  Sub  intimatione  anathematis  prohibentes  ne  dictos  rex  earn  obser- 
fftn  pnaBoniat.    Matth.  Paris,  224. 

f  Arreptos  baoulos  et  stipites  more  furiosi  nunc  corrodere,nuiio  oorroa 
W9B  oonfinngere.    Ibid,  222. 
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bbI  John,  having  hired  some  bands  of  adrenturers  from  the 
continent,  traversed  at  their  head  the  whole  country  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Forth.  These  mercenaries  carried  desolation 
in  their  track :  they  extorted  money,  made  prisoners,  burnt 
the  barons'  castles,  laid  waste  their  parks,  and  dishonoured 
their  wives  and  daughters.*  The  king  would  sleep  in  a 
house,  and  the  next  morning  set  fire  to  it.  Blood-stained 
assassins  scoured  the  coimtry  during  the  night,  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the  other,  marking  their  progress 
by  murder  and  conflagration,  f  Such  was  the  entlironiza- 
tion  of  popery  in  England.  At  this  sight  the  barons,  over- 
come by  emotion,  denounced  both  the  king  and  the  pope : 
"  Alas!  poor  country T'  they  exclaimed.  "  Wretched  Ei^g- 
landl And  thou,  0  pope,  a  curse  light  upon  theeT'l 

The  curse  was  not  long  delayed.  As  the  king  was  re- 
turning from  some  moro  than  usually  successful  foray,  and 
as  the  royal  jfaggons  were  crossing  the  sands  of  the  Wash, 
the  tide  rose  and  all  sank  in  the  abyss.  §  This  accident 
filled  John  with  terror :  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  earth  was 
about  to  open  and  swallow  him  up ;  he  fled  to  a  convent, 
where  he  drank  copiously  of  cider,  and  died  of  drunkenness 
and  fright.  II 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  pope's  vassal— of  his  armed 
missionary  in  Great  Britain.  Never  had  so  vile  a  prince 
been  the  involuntary  occasion  to  his  people  of  such  great 
benefits.  From  his  reign  England  may  date  her  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  her  dread  of  popery. 

During  this  time  a  great  transformation  had  been  accom- 
plished. Magnificent  churches  and  the  marvels  of  religious 
art|  with  ceremonies  and  a  multitude  of  prayers  and  chant- 
ings  dazzled  the  eyes,  charmed  the  ears,  and  captivated  the 
senses;  but  testified  also  to  the  absence  of  every  strong 

*  TJxores  et  filias  suas  ladibrio  expositas.    Matth.  Paris,  23]. 

•^  Disemrebant  sioarii  esad^  hamana  craentati,  noetiyagi,  inoendiariit 
■trietiB  eniibas.    Ibid. 

t  Sio  barones  laorymantes  et  lamentaiites  regem  et  papam  maledi](- 
crant.    Ibid.  234. 

I  Aperta  est  in  mediis  flactibus  terra  et  Toraginis  abysBOS,  quis  ab> 
■orbuerant  universa  cum  homlnibus  et  equfs.    Ibid.  242. 

fl  Kovi  ciceris  potatione  nimis  repletus.    Ibid.  1216. 
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monl  and  Christian  disposition,  and  the  piedominauGe  of 
woridliness  in  the  church.  At  the  same  time  the  adoration 
of  images  and  relics,  saints,  angels,  and  Marj  the  mother  oi 
Ood,  the  worships  of  2a<rfa,  dhulia^  and  Ayp«nfoii/ia,*  the 
real  Mediator  transported  from  the  throne  of  xnercj  to  the 
seat  of  yengeance,  at  once  indicated  and  kept  up  among  the 
people  that  ignorance  of  truth  and  absence  of  grace  which 
characterize  popery.  All  these  errors  tended  to  bring  about 
a  reaction :  and  in  foct  the  march  of  the  Reformation  may 
now  be  said  to  begin. 

England  had  been  brought  low  by  the  papacy:  it  rose  up 
again  by  resisting  Rome.  Grost^te,  Bradwardine,  and  Ed* 
ward  IIL  prepared  the  way  for  Wickliflfe,  and  Wieklille  for 
the  Reformation. 
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ion— Grost^te— Principles  of  Refonn— Contest  with  iht  Pope-- 
SewtA^'ProgresB  of  the  Nation— Opposition  to  the  Papacy — CooTer- 
sion  of  Bradwardine — Grace  is  Supreme — Edward  III. — StMntee  of 
Pnmiaon  and  Pramunire, 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  son  of  John,  while  the  king  was 
conniving  at  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  ridicul- 
ing the  complaints  of  the  barons,  a  pious  and  energetic  man, 
of  comprehensive  understanding,  was  occupied  in  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  and  bow- 
ing to  their  sovereign  authority.  Robert  Grost^te  (Great- 
head  or  Capiio)  was  borii'  ?>f  poor  parents  in  the  county  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  being  raised  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  1285, 
when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  boldly  undertook  to 
reform  his  diocese,  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  Nor 
was  this  all.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Roman  pontifl^ 
who  had  hitherto  been  content  to  be  called  the  vicar  of  Sauit 

*  The  Bomish  church  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  worship :  latria, 
thai  paid  to  God;  doiuUa^  to  saints;  and  hyperdouHa^  to  the  Yirgio 
Miry. 
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Pteter,  proclaimed  himself  the  vicar  of  GM,*  and  was  ordevw 
ing  the  English  hishops  to  find  benefices  for  ihr§e  kun^ 
dred  BomanSyf  Grost^te  was  declaring,  that  ^  to  follow  a 
pope  who  rebels  against  the  will  of  Christ,  is  to  separate 
from  Christ  and  his  body ;  and  if  ever  the  time  should  come 
when  all  men  follow  an  erring  pontiff,  then  will  be  the  great 
apostasy.  Then  will  true  Christians  refuse  to  obey,  and 
Rome  will  be  the  cause  of  an  unprecedented  schism.'*^  Thus 
did  he  predict  the  Reformation.  Disgusted  at  the  avarice  of 
the  monks  and  priests,  he  visited  Rome  to  demand  a  reform. 
"  Brother,"  said  Innocent  IV.  to  him  with  some  irritation, 
**  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  can  good  ?  "  The  English 
bishop  exclaimed  with  a  sigh:  **0  money,  money!  how 
great  is  thy  power — especially  in  this  court  of  Rome  I " 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  Innocent  commanded 
the  bishop  to  give  a  canonry  in  Lincoln  cathedral  to  his  in- 
font  nephew.  GrostSte  replied :  ^  After  the  sin  of  Lucifei 
there  is  none,  more  opposed  to  the  gospel  than  that  which 
ruins  souls  by  giving  them  a  faithless  minister.  Bad  pas- 
tors are  the  cause  of  unbelief,  heresy,  and  disorder.  Those 
who  introduce  them  into  the  church  are  little  better  than 
antichrists,  and  their  culpability  is  in  proportion  to  their 
dignity.  Although  the  chief  of  the  angels  should  order  me 
to  commit  such  a  sin,  I  would  refuse.  My  obedience  forUds 
me  to  obey;  and  therefore  I  rebel." § 
.  Thus  spoke  a  bishop  to  his  pontiff:  his  obedience  to  the 
word  of  God  forbade  him  to  obey  the  pope.  This  was  the 
principle  of  the  Reformation.  "  Who  is  this  old  driveller 
that  in  his  dotage  dares  to  judge  of  my  conduct?  "  exclaimed 
Innocent,  whose  wrath  was  appeased  by  the  intervention  of 
certain  cardinals.    GrostSte  on  his  dying  bed  professed  still 


*  Non  pari  hominis  sed  yen  Dei  Yicom  gent  in  tenris.  Ibnoeent  II T. 
£pp.  lib.  yi.  i.  385. 

f  Ut  treoentis  Romaais  in  primis  beneficiis  yacantiboB  proyideront. 
Matth.  Pari?,  ann.  1240. 

t  Absit  et  quod hao  sedes  et  in  ea  praesidentes  causa  sint  schismatis 

apparentis.    Ortinnus  Grating,  ed.  Brown,  fol.  251. 

I  Obedienter  non  obedio  Md  oontradioo  et  rebellA.  Matth.  Pari%  ad. 
1252. 
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more  clearly  the  principles  of  the  reformers;  he  declared  that 
a  heresy  was  "  an  opinion  conceived  by  carnal  motiyes,  ron* 
trmy  to  Seriptwre,  openly  taught  and  obstinately  defended,* 
thus  asserting  the  authority  of  Scripture  instead  of  the 
authority  of  the  church.  He  died  in  peace,  and  the  public 
voice  proclaimed  him  "  a  searcher  of  the  Scriptores,  an  ad- 
versary of  the  pope,  and  despiser  of  the  Romans.  *  Inno- 
oent,  desiring  to  take  vengeance  on  his  bones,  meditated  the 
exhumation  of  his  body,  when  one  night  (says  Matthew  of 
Paris)  the  bishop  appeared  before  him.  Drawing  near  the 
pontifiTs  bed,  he  struck  him  with  his  crosier,  and  thus 
addressed  him  with  terrible  voice  and  threatening  look:f 
•^  Wretch  I  the  Lord  doth  not  permit  thee  to  have  any  power 
over  me.  Woe  be  to  thee  I "  The  vision  disappeared,  and 
the  pope,  uttering  a  cry  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  some 
sharp  weapon,  lay  senseless  on  his  couch.  Never  after  did 
he  pass  a  quiet  night,  and  pursued  by  the  phantoms  of  his 
troubled  imagination,  be  expired  while  the  palace  re-echoed 
with  his  lamentable  groans. 

Grost^te  was  not  single  in  his  opposition  to  the  pope. 
Sewal,  archbishop  of  York,  did  the  same,  and  ''  the  more 
the  pope  cursed  him,  the  more  the  people  blessed  him.*':^ — 
"  Moderate  your  tyranny,*'  said  the  archbishop  to  the  pon- 
tiff, "  for  the  Lord  said  to  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep,  and  not 
shear  them,  fiay  them,  or  devour  ihemj'§  Tlie  pope  smiled 
and  let  the  bishop  speak,  because  the  king  allowed  tlie  pope 
to  act.  The  power  of  England,  which  was  constantly  in- 
creasing, was  soon  able  to  give  more  force  to  these  protests. 

The  nation  was  indeed  growing  in  greatness.  The  mad- 
ness of  John,  which  had  caused  the  English  people  to  lose 

*  Scripturarum  sedulus  perscnitator  diyersarum,  llomanorum  maUeiig 
et  contemptor.  Matth.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  876,  fol.  Lond.  1640.  Sixteen 
of  his  writrngs  (Sermones  et  epistolso)  will  bo  found  iu  Broum,  a/ip.  md 
Fatoiculum. 

i*  Noote  apparuit  ei  epiacopiu  yultu  severo,  intuitu  austero,  ae  VMt 
terribUL    Ibid.  883. 

X  Quanto  magisa  papa  maIedicebatur,tanto  plus  a  populo  benedioeba* 
tur.    Ibid,  ad  ann.  1257. 

I  Paioe  ovea  meas,  non  tondef  noc  txeoria,  non  evitogra,  vel  devonuMlo 
coiMiCM#;    Ibid,  ad  ann.  1258. 
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their  continental  possessions,  had  given  them  more  unity 
and  power.  The  Norman  kings,  being  oompeUed  to  renounce 
entirely  the  country  which  had  been  their  cradle,  had  at 
length  made  up  their  minds  to  look  upon  England  as  their 
liome.  The  two  races,  so  long  hostilOj  melted  one  into  the 
other.  Free  institutions  were  formed ;  the  laws  were  studied; 
and  colleges  were  founded.  The  language  began  to  assume 
fk  regular  form,  and  the  ships  of  England  were  already  for- 
midable at  sea.  For  more  than  a  century  the  most  brilliant 
victories  attended  the  British  armies.  A  king  of  France 
was  brought  captive  to  London :  an  English  king  was 
crowned  at  Paris.  Even  Spain  and  Italy  felt  the  valour  of 
these  proud  islanders.  The  English  people  took  their  station 
in  the  foremost  rank.  Now  the  character  of  a  nation  is 
never  raised  by  halves.  When  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earih  were  seen  to  fall  before  her,  England  could  no  longer 
crawl  at  the  feet  of  an  Italian  priest. 

At  no  period  did  her  laws  attack  the  papacy  with  so  much- 
energy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  Eng- 
lishman having  brought  to  London  one  of  the  pope's  bulls 
— a  bull  of  an  entirely  spiritual  character,  it  was  an  excom- 
munication— ^was  prosecuted  as  a  traitor  to  the  crown,  and 
would  have  been  hanged,  had  not  the  sentence,  at  the  chan- 
cellor's intercession,  been  changed  to  perpetual  banishment.* 
The  common  law  was  the  weapon  the  government  then  op- 
posed to  the  papal  bulls.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1307,  King 
Edward  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  resist  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  the  Romish  agents.  But  it  is  to  two  great  men  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  equally  illustrious,  the  one  in  the  state, 
and  the  other  in  the  church,  that  England  is  indebted  for  the 
development  of  the  protestant  element  in  England. 

In  1346,  an  English  army,  34,000  strong,  met  face  to  face 
at  Crecy  a  French  army  of  100,000  fighting  men.  Two  in- 
dividuals of  ver/ different  characters  were  in  the  English 
host  One  of  them  was  King  Edward  III.,  a  brave  and  am- 
bitious prince,  who,  being  resolved  to  recover  for  the  royal 
aaUiority  all  its  power,  and  for  England  all  her  glory,  had 

*  FttUer'g  Chardi  History,  cent.  xiv.  p.  90,  foL  Lond.  16£& 
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undertaken  thu  conquest  of  France.     The  other  wvla  his 

chaplain  Bradwardine,  a  man  of  so  humhle  a  character  tbat 

liis  meekness  was  often  taken  for  stupidity.     And  thus  it 

was  that  on  his  receiving  the  pallium  at  Avignon  firom  the 

hands  of  the  pope  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterhury, 

a  jester  mounted  on  an  ass  rode  into  the  hall  and  petitioned 

th  e  pontiffto  make  himprimateijiMtehd  of  that  imbecile  priest 

Bradwardine  was  one  of  the  most  pious  men  of  the  age, 

and  to  his  prayers  his  sovereign's  victories  were  ascribed. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  time,  and 

occupied  the  first  rank  among  astronomers,  philosophers,  and 

mathematicians.*'  The  pride  of  science  had  at  first  alienated 

him  from  the  doctrine  of  Uie  cross.    But  one  day  while  in 

the  house  of  God  and  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures,  these  words  struck  his  ear :  It  is  not  of  him  that 

tvillethy  nor  of  him  that  runneth^  but  of  God  that  showeth 

mercy.  His  ungrateful  heart,  he  tells  us,  at  first  rejected  this 

humiliating  doctrine  with  aversion.    Yet  the  word  of  God 

had  laid  its  powerful  hold  upon  him ;  he  was  converted  to 

the  truths  he  had  despised,  and  immediately  began  to  set 

forth  the  doctrines  of  eternal  grace  at  Merton  College, 

Oxford.    He  had  drunk  so  deep  at  the  fountain  of  Scripture 

that  the  traditions  of  men  concerned  him  but  little,  and  he 

was  so  absorbed  in  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  he 

remarked  not  outward  superstitions.     His  lectures  were 

eagerly  listened  to  and  circulated  through  all  Europe.  The 

grace  of  God  was  their  very  essence,  as  it  was  of  the  Refoi^ 

mation.     With  sorrow  Bradwardine  beheld  Pelagianisra 

everywhere  substituting  a  mere  religion  of  externals  for 

inward  Christianity,  and  on  his  knees  he  struggled  for  the 

salvation  of  the  church.     **As  in  the  times  of  old,  four 

hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  strove  against  a  single 

prophet  of  God  ;  so  now,  0  Lord,"  he  exclaimed, "  the  nmn- 

ber  of  those  who  strive  with  Pelagius  against  thy  free  grace 

cannot  be  counted.!     They  pretend  not  to  receive  grace 

*  His  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  have  been  published ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  if  that  is  the  case  with  his  Astronomical  Tables. 

t  Quot,  Domine,  hodie  cum  Pelagic  pro  libero  arbitrio  contra  gn- 
tuitam  gratiam  tuam  pugnant  ?  Do  causa  Dei  adversus  Pelagium, 
libritres,  Lend.  1618. 
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freely,  but  to  hnj  it*  The  will  of  men  (they  say)  should 
precede,  and  thine  should  follow  :  theirs  is  the  mistress,  and 

thine  llie  servantf Alas!  nearly  the  whole  world  is 

walking  in  error  in  the  steps  of  Pelagius4  Arise,  0  Lord, 
and  judge  thy  cause.''  And  the  Lord  did  arise,  but  not  until 
after  the  death  of  this  pious  archbishop — ^in  the  days  oi 
Wickliffe,  who,  when  a  youth,  listened  to  the  lectures  at 
Merton  College — ^and  especially  in  the  days  of  Luther  and 
of  Calvin.  His  contemporaries  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
profound  doctor. 

If  Bradwardine  walked  truthfully  in  the  path  of  faith,  his 
illustrious  patron  Edward  advanced  triumphantly  in  the 
field  of  policy.  Pope  Clement  IV.  having  decreed  that  the 
first  two  vacancies  in  the  Anglican  church  should  be  con- 
ferred on  two  of  his  cardinals :  ^'  France  is  becoming  Eng* 
lish,"  said  the  courtiers  to  the  king ;  "  and  by  way  of  com-* 
pensation,  England  is  becoming  Italian.^  Edward,  desirous 
of  guaranteeing  the  religious  liberties  of  England,  passed 
with  the  consent  of  parliament  in  1350  the  statute  of  Pro* 
visorSf  which  made  void  every  ecclesiastical  appointment 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  th&chapters,  or  the  patrons. 
Thus  the  privileges  of  the  chapters  and  the  liberty  of  the 
English  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  crown, 
were  protected  against  the  invasion  of  foreigners ;  and  im- 
prisonment or  banishment  for  life  was  denounced  upon  all 
offenders  against  the  law. 

This  bold  btep  alarmed  the  pontiE  Accordingly,  three 
years  after,  the  king  having  nominated  one  of  his  secretaries 
to  the  see  of  Durham — a  man  without  any  of  the  qualities 
becoming  a  bishop — the  pope  readily  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment. When  some  one  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this, 
the  pope  made  answer :  ^'  If  the  king  of  England  had  nomi- 
nate an  08$^  I  would  have  accepted  him/'  This  may  re- 
mind us  of  the  ass  of  Avignon ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
humble  animal  at  that  time  played  a  significant  part  in  the 

*  NeqiiAqiiam  gratoita  sed  yendita.    De  causa  Dei  adyersos  Pelagiunii 
Bbri  tres,  Lond.  1618. 
•f*  Soam  Toluntatem  pneire  ut  dominam,  tuam  subseqai  ut  anoillam.  Ibid 
t  TotoB  pesne  mnndns  post  Pelagiam  abiit  in  enrofem.    Ibid. 
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elections  to  the  papacy.  Bnt  be  that  as  it  may,  the  pope 
withdrew  his  pretensions.  '^  Empires  have  their  term,"  ob- 
serves an  historian  at  this  place;  ''when  onee  they  have 
reached  it,  they  halt,  they  retrograde,  tKey  falL** 

The  term  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  erery  day.  In  the 
reign  of  Edv/ard  III.,  between  1343  and  1353,  again  in  1364, 
and  finally  under  Richard  II.  in  1393,  those  stringent  laws 
were  passed  which  interdicted  all  appeal  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  all  bulls  from  the  Roman  bishop,  all  excommunica- 
tions, &c.,  in  a  word,  every  act  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
the  crown;  and  declared  that  whoever  should  bring  such 
documents  into  England,  or  receive,  publish,  or  execute 
them,  should  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection,  deprived  oi 
their  property,  attached  in  their  persons,  and  brought  before 
the  king  in  council  to  undergo  their  trial  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  act.     Such  was  the  statute  of  Frasmunire.f 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Romans  at  the  news  of 
this  law :  ''  If  the  statute  of  mortmain  put  the  pope  into  a 
sweat,"  says  Fuller,  "  this  of  prcemunire  gave  him  a  fit  of 
fever."  (hie  pope  called  it  an  "  execrable  statute," — **  a 
horrible  crime."|  Such  are  the  terms  applied  by  the  pon* 
tiffs  to  all  that  thwarts  their  ambition. 

Of  the  two  wars  carried  on  by  Edward — the  one  against 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  other  against  popery — ^the  latter 
was  the  most  righteous  and  important.  The  benefits  which 
this  prince  had  hoped  to  derive  from  his  brilfiant  victories  at 
Crecy  and  Poitiers  dwindled  away  almost  entirely  before  his 
death ;  while  his  struggles  with  the  papacy,  founded  as  they 
were  on  truth,  have  exerted  even  to  our  own  days  an  mdis- 
putable  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  the 
prayers  and  the  conquests  of  Bradwardine,  who  proclaimed 


*  Habont  imperia  suos  terminos ;  huo  cum  yenerint,  Bistunt,  retro 
cedunt,  ruunt.    FuUor's  Hist.  cent.  ziv.  p.  116. 

f  The  most  natural  meaning  of  the  word  pramunire  (giren  more  por* 
ticoarly  to  the  act  of  1393)  seems  -to  be  that  suggested  by  Fuller,  oent 
xir.  (p.  148) :  to  fence  and  fortify  the  regal  power  from  foreign  assault 
See  the  whole  bill,  t^.  p.  145-147. 

t  Ezecrabile  statutum fcsdum  et  turpe  faoinus.    Martin  Y.  to  te 

Dnke  of  Bedford,  Fuller,  cent,  zi?  p.  148. 
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in  that  fallen  age  the  doctrine  of  grace,  produced  effects  still 
greater,  not  only  for  the  salvation  of  many  souls,  but  for  the 
liberty^  moral  force,  and  greatness  of  England. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Mendicant  Friars — Their  Disorders  and  Popular  Indignation— 
Wickliffe— His  Saccess— Speeches  of  the  Peers  against  the  Papal  Tri- 
bute— Agreement  of  Bruges— Courtenay  and  Lancaster — Wickliffi) 
before  the  Convbcation— Altercation  between  Lancaster  and  Cour* 
tenay — Riot — Three  Briefs  against  Wickliffe — Wickliffe  at  Lambeth 
— Mission  of  the  Poor  Prieits — Their  Preachings  and  Persecutions — 
Wickliffe  and  the  Four  Regents. 

Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Reformation,  England  appeared 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Bradwardine  was  no  more ; 
but  a  man  who  had  been  his  disciple  was  about  to  succeed 
him,  and  without  attaining  to .  the  highest  functions,  to  ex- 
hibit in  his  person  the  past  and  future  tendencies  of  the 
church  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain.  The  English  Reforma- 
tion did  not  begin  with  Henry  VIII. :  the  revival  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  commencing 
with  the  apostles  and  reaching  to  us. 

The  resistance  of  Edward  III.  to  the  papacy  without  had 
not  suppressed  the  papacy  within.  The  mendicant  friars, 
and  particularly  the  Franciscans,  those  fanatical  soldiers  of 
the  pope,  were  endeavouring  by  pious  frauds  to  monopohze 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  "  Every  year,"  said  they,  "  Saint 
Francis  descends  from  heaven  to  purgatory,  and  deHvers  the 
souls  of  all  those  who  were  buried  in  the  dress  of  his  order." 
These  friars  used  to  kidnap  children  from  their  parents  and 
ebut  them  up  in  monasteries.  They  affected  to  be  poor,  and 
with  a  wallet  on  their  back,  begged  with  a  piteous  air  from 
both  high  and  low;  but  at  the  same  time  they  dwelt  in 
palacesi  heaped  up  treasures,  dressed  in  costly  garmenO«; 
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antl  waited  their  time  in  luxurious  entertainme  *f.*  Th« 
leait  of  them  looked  upon  themielvei  as  lords,  and  those 
who  wore  the  doctor  s  cap  oontidered  themseiYei  kingi. 
While  they  diverted  themselves,  eating  and  f^rinking  at 
their  well-spread  tables,  they  used  to  send  ifTiorant  un- 
educated persons  in  their  place  to  preach  fables  and  legends 
to  amuse  and  plunder  the  people.f  If  any  rich  man  talked 
of  giving  alms  to  the  poor  and  not.to  the  monks,  they  ex- 
claimed loudly  against  such  impiety,  and  declared  with 
threatening  voice  :  "  l{,  you  do  so  we  will  leave  the  countr}-, 
and  return  accompanied  by  a  legion  of  glittering  helmets."} 
Public  indignation  was  at  its  height.  <'  The  monks  and 
priests  of  Rome,"  was  the  cry, "  are  eating  us  away  like  a 

cancer.    God  must  deliver  us  or  the  people  will  perish 

Woe  be  to  them !  the  cup  of  wrath  will  run  over.  Men 
of  holy  church  shall  be  despised  as  carrion,  as  dogs  shall 
they  be  cast  out  in  open  places.''^ 

The  arrogance  of  Rome  made  the  cup  run  over.  Pope 
Urban  V.,  heedless  of  the  laurels  won  by  the  conqueror  at 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  summoned  Edward  III.  to  recognise 
him  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  England,  and  to  pay  as  feu* 
dal  tribute  the  annual  rent  of  one  thousand  marcs.  In  case 
of  refusal  the  king  was  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome. 
For  thirty-three  years  the  popes  had  never  mentioned  the 
tribute  accorded  by  John  to  Innocent  III.,  and  which  had 
always  been  paid  very  irregularly.  The  conqueror  of  the 
Valois  was  irritated  by  this  insolence  on  the  part  of  an 
Italian  bishop,  and  called  on  God  to  avenge  England. 
From  Oxford  came  forth  the  avenger. 

John  WicklifTe,  born  in  1324,  in  a  little  village  in  York- 
shire, was  one  of  the  students  who  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  pious  Bradwardine  at  Merton  College.  He  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  produced  a  gr^at  sensation  in  the  uni- 
versity.. In  1348,  a  terrible  pestilence,  which  is  said  to  have 

*  When  thfiy  have  ovennuch  riches,  both  in  groat  waste  iiouaei 
and  precious  clothes,  in  groat  feasts  and  many  jewels  and  treasurt>B. 
WicklifFe's  Tracts  and  Tn^atises.  edited  by  the  Wicklilfe  Society,  p.  224i 

t  Ibidy  240.  }  Come  again  with  bright  hcaiU!     IbiA 

5  Wickliire,  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church. 
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carried  off  half  the  human  race^  appeared  in  England  after 
enccessively  derastating  Asia  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
This  visitation  of  the  Almighty  sounded  like  the  trumpet 
of  the  judgment-day  in  the  heart  of  Wickliffe.  Alarmed 
at  the  thoughts  of  eternity,  the  young  man — for  he  was 
then  only  twenty-four  years  old — ^passed  days  and  nights 
in  his  cell  groaning  and  sighing,  and  calling  upon  God  to 
show  him  the  path  he  ought  to  follow*  He  found  it  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  others. 
He  commenced  with  prudence;  but  being  elected  in  1361 
warden  of  Balliol,  and  in  1365  warden  of  Canterbury  Col- 
lege also,  he  began  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  a 
more  energetic  manner.  His  biblical  and  philosophical 
studies,  his  knowledge  of  theology,  his  penetrating  mind,  the 
purity  of  his  manners,  and  his  unbending  courage,  rendered 
him  the  object  of  general  admiration.  A  profound  teaclier^ 
like  his  master,  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  demonstrated 
to  the  learned  during  the  course  of  the  week  what  he  intended 
to  preach,  and  on  Sunday  he  preached  to  the  people  what  he 
had  previously  demonstrated.  His  disputations  gave  strength 
to  his  sermons,  and  his  sermons  shed  light  upon  his  dispu- 
tations. He  accused  the  clergy  of  having  banished  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  required  that  the  authority  of  the  word 
of  God  should  be  re-established  in  the  church.  Loud  accla- 
mations  crowned  these  discussions,  and  the  crowd  of  vulgar 
minds  trembled  with  indignation  when  they  heard  these 
shouts  of  applause. 

Wickliffe  was  forty  years  old  when  the  papal  arrogance 
stirred  England  to  its  depths.  Being  at  once  an  able  politi- 
cian and  a  fervent  Christian,  he  vigorously  defended  the 
rights  of  the  crown  against  the  Romish  aggression,  and  by 
liis  arguments  not  only  enlightened  his  fellow-countrymen 
generally,  but  sturred  up  tlie  zeal  of  several  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament. 

The  parliament  assembled,  and  never  perhaps  had  it  been 
ffummoned  on  a  question  which  excited  to  so  high  a  degree 
fhe  emotions  of  England,  and  indeed  of  Christendom.     The 

*  Long  debating  and  deUbeniting  with  himself,  with  many  secret  mgi^ 
FoxOy  Acts  and  Monumentt,  i.  p.  405,  fol.  Lend.  1684. 
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debates  in  Uie  House  of  Lords  were  especially  remarkable : 
all  the  arguments  of  WickMe  were  reproduced.    ''  Feudal 
tribute  is  due,"  said  one, ''  only  to  him  who  can  grant  feudal 
protection  in  return.    Now  how  can  the  pope  wage  war  to 
protect  his  fiefs  ?" — "  Is  it  as  vassal  of  the  crown  or  as  feudal 
superior,"  asked  another,  "  that  the  pope  demands  part  of 
our  property  ?    Urban  Y.  will  not  accept  the  first  of  these 
titles...... Well  and  good  I  but  the  English  people  will  not 

acknowledge  the  second." — ^^  Why,"  said  a  third,  "  was  this 
tribute  originally  granted  ?  To  pay  the  pope  for  absolving 
John His  demand,  then,  is  mere  simouy,  a  kind  of  cleri- 
cal swindling,  which  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  should 
indignantly  oppose." — "  No,"  said  another  speaker,  "  England 
belongs  not  to  the  pope.  The  pope  is  but  a  man,  subject  to 
sin ;  but  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  this  kingdom  is 
held  directly  and  solely  of  Christ  alone."*  Thus  spoke  the 
lords  inspired  by  Wickliffe.  Parliament  decided  unanimously 
that  no  prince  had  the  right  to  alienate  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  other  two  estates, 
and  that  if  the  pontiff  should  attempt  to  proceed  against  the 
king  of  England  as  his  vassal,  the  nation  should  rise  in  a 
body  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  crown. 

To  no  purpose  did  this  generous  resolution  excite  the 
wrath  of  the  partisans  of  Rome ;  to  no  purpose  did  they  as- 
sert that,  by  the  canon  law,  the  king  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  his  fief,  and  that  England  now  belonged  to  the  pope: 
"  No,"  replied  Wickliffe,  "  the  canon  law  has  no  force  when  it 
is  opposed  to  the  word  of  God."  Edward  III.  made  Wickliffe  ■ 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  the  papacy  has  ceased  from  that 
hour  to  lay  claim — in  explicit  terms  at  least — to  the  sove- 
reignty of  England. 

When  the  pope  gave  up  his  temporal  he  was  desirous,  at 
the  very  least,  of  keeping  up  his  ecclesiastical  pretensions, 
and  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  Prcemunire  and 
Provisors,    It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  hold  a  conference 

*  These  opinions  are  reported  by  Wickliffe,  in  a  treatise  preserved  in  the 
Seiden  MSS.  and  printed  by  Mr  J.  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  WieUiibi 
App.  No  SO,  p.  349.  He  was  present  durinjif  the  debate  ;  ifuam  avdhn  in 
guodam  eonciiio  a  dominis  secularibus. 
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at  Brages  to  treat  of  this  question,  and  Wickliffe,  who  had 
oeen  created  doctor  of  theology  two  years  before,  proceeded 
thither  with  the  other  commissioners  in  April  1374.  They 
came  to  an  arrangement  in  1375  that  the  king  should  bind 
himself  to  repeal  the  penalties  denounced  against  the  ponti- 
fical agents,  and  that  the  pope  should  confirm  the  king'g 
ecclesiastical  presentations.*  But  the  nation  was  not  pleased 
with  this  compromise.  "  The  clerks  sent  from  Rome,**  said 
the  Commons,  "  are  more  dangerous  for  the  kingdom  than 
Jews  or  Saracens ;  CYcry  papal  agent  resident  in  England, 
and  every  Englishman  living  at  the  court  of  Rome,  should 
be  punished  with  death."  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
Good  Parliament,  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  English 
nation  called  a  parliament  good  which  did  not  yield  to  the 
papacy. 

Wickliffe,  after  his  return  to  England,  was  presented  io 
the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  and  from  that  time  a  practical 
activity  was  added  to  his  academic  influence.  Ai  Oxford  he 
spoke  as  a  master  to  the  young  theologians ;  in  his  parish 
he  addressed  the  people  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  pastor. 
"  The  Gospel,"  said  he,  "  is  the  only  source  of  religion.  The 
Roman  pontiff  is  a  mere  cut-purse,-{-  and,  far  from  having 
the  right  to  reprimand  the  whole  world,  he  may  be  lawfully 
rejMDved  by  his  inferiors,  and  even  by  laymen." 

The  papacy  grew  alarmed.  Courtenay,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  an  imperious  but  grave  priest,  and  full  of  zeal 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  London.  In  parliament  he  had  resisted 
Wickliffe's  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.,  and  head  of  the  house  of  that  name. 
The  bishop,  observing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformer 
were  spreading  among  the  people,  both  high  and  low, 
charged  him  with  heresy,  and  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  the  convocation  assembled  in  St  PauFs  Cathedral. 

On  the  19th  February  1377,  an  immense  crowd,  heated 
with  fanaticism,  thronged  the  approaches  to  the  church  and 

*  Rymer,  ▼!!.  p.  33, 83-88. 

f  The  proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  tho  most  cursed  of  clippers 
ftnd  pnne-keryen.    Letris,  History  of  Wickliflb,  p.  37.    Oxford^  1820. 
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nied  its  aisles,  while  the  cltizenfl  &voiiiable  to  the  Refom 
remained  concealed  in  their  honsea.  WickliffB  moved  foi^ 
ward,  preceded  by  Lord  Percy,  marshal  of  England,  and  sap- 
ported  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  defended  him  iroB 
purely  political  motives.  He  was  followed  by  fonr  bachelois 
of  divinity,  his  counsel,  and  passed  through  the  hostile  mill* 
titude,  who  looked  upon  Lancaster  as  the  enemy  of  their 
liberties,  and  upon  himself  as  the  enemy  of  the  churehi 
**  Let  not  the  sight  of  these  bishops  make  yoa  shrink  a 
hair's  breadth  in  your  profession  of  faith,**  said  the  pnnoe  is 
the  doctor.  "  They  are  unlearned ;  and  as  for  this  coneoBUS 
of  people,  fear  nothing,  we  are  here  to  defend  you."*  When 
the  reformer  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  cathedral,  tbe 
crowd  within  appeared  like  a  solid  wall ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  earl-marshal,  Wickliffe  and  Lancaster 
cC^uld  not  advance.  The  people  swayed  to  and  fro,  hands 
were  raised  in  violence,  and  loud  hootings  re-echoed  throng 
the  building.  At  length  Percy  made  an  opening  in  the 
dense  multitude,  and  Wickliffe  passed  on. 

Tlie  haughty  Courtenay,  who  had  been  commissioned  bf 
the  archbishop  to  preside  over  the  assembly,  watched  these 
strange  movements  with  anxiety,  and  beheld  with  displeas- 
ure the  learned  doctor  accompanied  by  the  two  most  power- 
ful men  in  England.  He  said  nothing  to  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  at  that  time  administered  the  kingdom,  but  turn- 
ing towards  Percy  observed  sharply :  "  If  I  had  known,  my 
lord,  that  you  claimed  to  be  master  in  this  church,  I  would 
have  taken  measures  to  prevent  your  entrance."  Lancaster 
coldly  rejoined :  ''  He  shall  keep  such  mastery  here,  though 
you  say  nay."  Percy  now  turned  to  Wickliffe,  who  had  re- 
mained standing,  and  said  :  "  Sit  down  and  rest  yourself." 
At  this  Courtenay  gave  way  to  his  anger,  and  exclaimed  in 
a  loud  tone :  *'  He  must  not  sit  down ;  criminals  stand  b^ 
fore  their  judges."  Lancaster,  indignant  that  a  learned  doc- 
tor of  England  should  be  refused  a  favour  to  which  his  age 
alone  entitled  him  (for  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty)  made 
answer  to  the  bishop:  "  My  lord,  you  are  very  arrogant; 

•  FozA,  Aets,  L  p.  487,  tol  Loud.  ]684. 
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Iik6  care or  I  may  bring  down  your  pnde,  and  not  yoora 

only,  but  that  of  all  the  prelacy  in  England."* — "  Do  me  all 
the  harm  you  can,"  was  Courtenay's  haughty  reply.  The 
prince  rejoined  with  some  emotion :  "  You  are  insolent,  my 
kxid.    You  think,  no  doubt,  you  can  trust  on  your  family 

but  your  relations  will  have  trouble  enough  to  protect 

^emselyes."  To  this  the  bishop  nobly  replied :  "  My  con- 
fidence is  not  in  my  parents  nor  in  any  man ;  but  only  in 
Qod,  in  whom  I  trust,  and  hj  whose  assistance  I  will  be  bold 
to  speak  the  truth."  Lancaster,  who  saw  hypocrisy  only  in 
these  words,  turned  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  whispered 
in  his  ear,  but  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders :  "  I 
would  rather  pluck  the  bishop  by  the  hair  of  his  head  out  of 
his  chair,  than  take  this  at  his  hands."  Every  impartial 
reader  must  confess  that  the  prelate  spoke  with  greater  dig^ 
nity  than  the  prince.  Lancaster  had  hardly  uttered  these 
imprudent  words  before  the  bishop^s  partisans  fell  upon  him 
and  Percy,  and  even  up<Ai  Wickliffe,  who  alone  had  remained  ' 
eahn.*]-  The  two  noblemen  resisted,  their  friends  and  ser- 
yants  defended  them,  the  uproar  became  extreme,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity.  The  two  lords  escaped 
with  difficulty,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  confu- 
sion. 

On  the  follovring  day  the  earl-marshal  having  called  upon 
parliament  to  apprehend  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
the  clerical  party,  uniting  with  the  enemies  of  Lancaster, 
filled  the  streets  with  their  clamour ;  and  while  the  duke  aM 
the  earl  escaped  by  the  Thames,  the  mob  collected  before 
Perc/s  house  broke  down  the  doors,  searched  every  cham- 
ber, and  thrust  their  swords  into  every  dark  comer.  When 
they  found  that  he  had  escaped,  the  rioters,  imagining  that 
Ite  was  concealed  in  Lancaster's  palace,  rushed  to  the  Savoy, 
at  that  time  the  most  magnificent  building  in  the  kingdom. 
They  killed  a  priest  who  endeavoured  to  stay  them,  tore 
down  the  ducal  arms,  and  hung  them  on  the  gallows  like 
those  of  a  traitor.  They  would  have  gone  still  farther  if  the 
bii^p  had  not  very  opportunely  reminded  them  that  they 

*  Fuller,  Chordi  Hist.  cent.  xIt.  p.  186. 
t  FcU  fiirionaly  on  Ui«>  iMrds.  Ibid.  18i 
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were  in  Lent.    As  for  Wickliffie,  he  was  dismissed  with  u 
injanction  against  preaching  his  doctrines. 

Bat  this  decision  of  the  priests  was  not  ratified  hy  tfas 
people  of  England.  Public  opinion  declared  in  fayonr  of 
IHckliffe.  "If  he  is  guilty,''  said  they,  "why  is  he  not 
punished  ?  If  he  is  innocent,  why  is  he  ordered  to  be  silent? 
If  he  is  the  weakest  in  power,  he  is  the  strongest  in  tmtb-l' 
And  so  indeed  he  was,  and  never  had  he  spoken  with  suck 
energy.  He  openly  attacked  the  pretended  apostolical  chair, 
and  declared  that  the  two  antipopes  who  sat  at  Rome  and 
Avignon  together  made  one  antichrist.  Being  now  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlic  pope,  Wickliffe  was  soon  to  confess  that  Christ 
alone  was  king  of  the  church ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  excommunicated,  unless  first  and  principally  be 
be  excommunicated  by  himself.* 

Rome  could  not  close  her  ears.  Wickliffe's  enemies  sent 
thither  nineteen  propositions  which  they  ascribed  to  him, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  1377,  jifst  as  Richard  XL,  son  d 
the  Black  Prince,  a  child  eleven  years  old,  was  ascending 
the  throne,  three  letters  from  Gregory  XI.,  addressed  to  the 
king,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  university  of 
Oxford,  denounced  Wickliffe  as  a  heretic,  and  called  upon 
them  to  proceed  against  him  as  against  a  common  thief. 
The  archbishop  issued  the  citation  :  the  crown  and  the  uni- 
versity were  silent. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Wickliffe,  unaccompanied  by  either 
Lancaster  or  Percy,  proceeded  to  the  archiepiscopal  chapel 
at  Lambeth.  "  Men  expected  he  should  be  devoured,"  says 
an  historian;  ^  being  brought  into  the  lion's  den."-]-  Bnt 
the  burgesses  had  taken  the  prince's  place.  The  assault  of 
Rome  had  aroused  the  friends  of  liberty  and  truth  in  Eng^ 
land.  **  The  pope's  briefs,"  said  they,  '*  ought  to  have  no 
effect  in  the  realm  without  the  king's  consent.  Every  man 
is  master  in  his  own  house." 

The  archbishop  had  scarcely  opened  the  sitting,  when  Sii 
Louis  Clifford  entered  the  chapel,  and  forbade  the  conrt|  on 
the  part  of  the  queen-mother,  to  proceed  against  the 

*  YMghan'B  Wickliffe,  Appendix,  toI.  i.  p.  454. 
t  Fuller's  Church  Hift.  cent  idw.  p.  187. 
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jFormer.  The  bishops  were  struck  with  a  pauic-fcar ;  "  they 
bent  theu:  heads,"  says  a  Roman-cathoh'c  historian,  "  like  a 
reed  before  the  wind."*  Wickliflfe  retired  after  handing  in 
a  protest.  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  I  resolve  with  my 
whole  heart,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  be  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian ;  and,  while  my  life  shall  last,  to  profess  and  defend  the 
law  of  Christ  so  far  as  I  have  power."  *(•   AYicklifTe's  enemies 

^  attacked  this  protest,  and  one  of  then  eagerly  maintained 
that  whatever  the  pope  ordered  should  be  looked  upon  as 
Tight.  "Whatl"  answered  the  reformer;  "the  pope  may 
then  exclude  from  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  any  book  that 
displeases  him,  and  alter  the  Bible  at  pleasure  ?"  Wickllffe 
thought  that  Rome,  unsettling  the  grounds  of  infallibility, 
had  transferred  it  from  the  Scriptures  to  the  pope,  and  was 
desirous  of  restoring  it  to  its  true  place,  and  re-establishing 
authority  in  the  church  on  a  truly  divine  foundation. 

A  great  change  was  now  taking  place  in  the  reformer. 

.^  Busying  himself  less  about  the  kingdom  of  England,  he 
occupied  himself  more  about  tne  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  him 
the  political  phasis  was  followed  by  the  religious.  To  carry 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  into  the  remotest  hamlets, 
was  now  the  great  idea  which  possessed  Wickliffe.  If 
begging  friars  (said  he)  stroll  over  the  country,  preaching 
the  legends  of  saints  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  we 
must  do  for  God's  glory  what  they  do  to  fill  their  wallets, 
and  form^  a  vast  itinerant  evangelization  to  convert  souls  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Turning  to  the  most  pious  of  his  disciples, 
he  said  to  them :  "  Go  and  preach,  it  is  the  sublimest  work ; 
but  imitate  not  the  priests  whom  we  see  after  the  sermon 
sitting  in  the  alehouses,  or  at  the  gaming-table,  or  wasting 
their  time  in  hunting.  After  your  sermon  is  ended^  do  you 
visit  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  blind,  and  the  lame, 
and  succour  them  according  to  your  ability."  Such  was  the 
new  practical  theology  which  Wickliffe  inaugurated — it  was 
that  of  Christ  himself. 

*  Walaingham,  BUst.  Anglias  Major,  p.  203. 

i*  Plropono  et  volo  esse  ex  integro  Christianus,  et  qaamdiu  manserlt  m 
ne  halituB,  profitens  verbo  et  opere  legem  Christi.  Yaughan's  Wickliffe, 
i.v.426. 
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The  "  poor  priests,**  as  they  were  called,  set  off  barefoot,  a 
■taff  in  their  hands,  clothed  in  a  coarse  robe,  living  on  almi, 
and  satisfied  with  the  plainest  food.  They  stopped  in  the 
fields  near  some  village,  in  the  churchyards,  in  the  maiieU 
places  of  the  towns,  and  sometimes  in  the  cburches  even.* 
The  )HH>ple,  among  whom  they  were  favonrites,  tbronged 
an>und  them,  as  the  men  of  Northumbria  had  doiie  at 
Aidan*s  preaching.  They  spoke  witb  a  popular  eloquence 
that  entin^ly  won  over  those  who  listened  to  them.  Of  then 
missionaries  none  was  more  beloved  than  John  Ashton. 
He  might  be  seen  wandering  over  the  country  in  every 
direction,  or  seated  at  some  cottage  hearth,  or  alone  in  some 
retinnl  cn>ssway,  preaching  to  an  attentive  crowd.  Missiom 
of  this  kind  have  constantly  revived  in  England  at  the  great 
e(HH*h:i  of  the  church. 

The  **  iK>or  priests"  were  not  content  with  mere  polemics : 
they  preached  the  great  mystery  of  godliness.  "  An  angd 
could  have  made  no  propitiation  for  man,"  one  day  exclaimed 
their  master  AVicklifle ;  "  for  the  nature  which  has  sinned  is 
not  that  of  the  angi'ls.  The  mediator  must  needs  be  a  man; 
hut  evcrv  man  being  indebted  to  God  for  everything  that  he 
U  able  to  do,  this  man  must  needs  have  infinite  merit,  and 
Ih*  at  the  same  time  God.**-}- 

The  clergy  Wcame  alanned,  and  a  law  was  passed  com- 
manding every  king's  ofllcer  to  commit  the  preachers  and  their 
followers  to  prison. J  In  consequence  of  this,  as  soon  as  the 
huu)ble  missionary  began  to  preach,  the  monks  set  them- 
selves in  motion.  They  watched  him  from  the  windows  of 
their  cells,  at  the  stn^et-corners,  or  from  behind  a  hedge,  and 
then  hastened  otT  to  pn>eure  assistance.  But  when  the 
constable?*  appn>ached,  a  body  of  stout  bold  men  stood  forth, 
with  arn\?«  in  their  hands,  who  surrounded  the  preacher,  and 
».ealou«h  |Mo(ectiMl  him  against  the  attacks  of  the  clergy, 
t'anml  ^umijhmis  were  thus  mingled  with  the  preachings  of 
the  ^oid  ol  peace.  The  poor  priests  returned  to  their  ma»- 
tori  >Vlekhll\^  o«tmrortiHl  them,  advised  with  them,  and  then 

*  A  |irlT»t0  ■tatnte  maUo  by  the  clergy.    Foze,  Acts,  i.  p.  AMI 
t  KxiHMlttoii  uf  the  Decalogae. 
t  Foxe,  Aeti,  i.  ^  503. 
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tliey  departed  once  more.  Every  day  this  eyangelization 
reached  some  new  spot,  and  the  light  was  thus  penetrating 
into  every  quarter  of  England,  when  the  reformer  was  sud- 
denly stopped  in  his  work. 

Wickliffe  was  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1379,  hnsied  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  professor  of  divinity,  when  he  fell 
dangerously  ilL  His  was  not  a  strong  constitution ;  and 
work,^  age,  and,  above  all,  persecution  had  weakened  him. 
Great  was  the  joy  in  the  monasteries ;  but  for  that  joy  to  be 
complete,  the  heretic  must  recant.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  bring  this  about  in  his  last  moments. 

The  fopr  regents,  who  represented  the  four  religious  orders, 
aecompanied  by  four  aldermen,  hastened  to  the  bedside  ot 
Ihe  dying  man,  hoping  to  frighten  him  by  threatening  him 
with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  They  found  him  calm  and 
serene.  "You  have  death  on  your  lips,"  said  they;  "be 
touched  by  your  faults,  and  retract  in  our  presence  all  that 
you  have  said  to  our  injury."  Wickliffe  remained  silent, 
•and  the  monks  flattered  themselves  with  an  easy  victory. 
But  the  nearer  the  reformer  approached  eternity,  the  greater 
was  his  horror  of  monkery.  The  consolation  he  had  found 
in  Jesus  Christ  had  given  him  fresh  energy.  He  begged 
his  servant  to  raise  him  on  his  couch.  Then,  feeble  and 
pale,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  he  turned  to- 
wards the  Mars,  who  were  waiting  for  his  recantation,  and 
opening  his  livid  lips,  and  fixing  on  them  a  piercing  look,  he 
said  with  emphasis :  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live ;  and  again 
declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars."  We  might  almost  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  spirit  of  Elijah  threatening  the  priests 
of  Baal.  The  regents  and  their  companions  looked  at  each 
other  with  astonishment.  They  left  the  room  in  confusion, 
and  the  reformer  recovered  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
most  important  of  his  works  against  the  monks  and  agaiiiaC 
fte  pope.* 

*  Petrie'B  Church  History,  L  p.  504. 
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WicKLiFFE*s  ministry  had  followed  a  progressive  course. 
At  first  he  had  attacked  the  papacy ;  next  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  could  take  one  more  step  and  pnt  the 
people  in  permanent  possession  of  the  word  of  Grod.  This 
was  the  third  phase  of  his  activity. 

Scholasticism  had  hanished  the  Scriptures  into  a  myste- 
rious obscurity.  It  is  true  that  Bede  had  translated  the 
Gospel  of  St  John ;  that  the  learned  men  at  Alfred's  court 
had  translated  the  four  evangelists ;  that  Elfric  in  the  reign 
of  Ktliclred  had  translated  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
that  an  Anglo-Norman  priest  had  paraphrased  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts ;  that  Richard  Rolle,  "  the  hermit  of  Ham- 
pole/'  and  sonic  pious  clerks  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
produced  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  Epistles: 
— but  these  rare  volumes  were  hidden,  like  theological  cu- 
riosities, in  the  libraries  of  a  few  convents.  It  was  then  a 
maxim  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  injurious  to  the 
laity;  and  accordingly  the  priests  forbade  it,  just  as  the 
Brahmins  forbid  the  Shasters  to  the  Hindoos.  Oral  tradi- 
tion alone  preserved  among  the  people  the  histories  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  mingled  with  legends  of  the  saints.  Thfl 
time  appeared  ripe  for  the  publication  of  a  Bible.  The  in- 
crease of  population,  the  attention  the  English  were  be- 
ginning to  devote  to  their  own  language,  the  development 
which  the  system  of  representative  government  had  received, 
the  awakening  of  the  human  mind — all  these  circumstancef 
(avour .'    he  reformer's  design. 
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Wickliffe  was  ignorant  indeed  of  Greek  and  Hebrew;  but 
was  it  nothing  to  shake  off  the  dust  which  for  ages  had 
coyered  the  Latin  Bible,  and  to  translate  it  into  English  ? 
He  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  of  sound  understanding,  and 
great  penetration ;  but  aboye  all  he  loyed  the  Bible,  he  un« 
derstood  it,  and  desired  to  communicate  this  treasure  to 
others.  Let  us  imagine  him  in  his  quiet  study:  on  his 
table  is  the  Vulgate  text,  corrected  after  the  best  manu- 
scripts ;  and  lying  open  around  him  are  the  commentaries 
of  the  doctors  of  the  church,  especially  those  of  St  Jerome 
and  Nicholas  L3rrensis.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  he 
steadily  prosecuted  his  task;  learned  men  aided  him  with 
their  adyice,  and  one  of  them,  Nicholas  Hereford,  appears 
to  haye  translated  a  few  chapters  for  him.  At  last  in  1380 
it  was  completed.  This  was  a  great  eyent  in  the  religious 
history  of  England,  who,  outstripping  the  nations  on  the 
continent,  took  her  station  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  great 
work  of  disseminating  the  Scriptures. 

As  soon  as  the  translation  was  finished,  the  labour  of  the 
copyists  began,  and  the  Bible  was  erelong  widely  circulated 
either  wholly  or  in  portions.  The  reception  of  the  work 
surpassed  Wickliffe's  expectations.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
exercised  a  reyiying  influence  oyer  men's  hearts;  minds 
were  enlightened ;  souls  were  conyerted ;  the  yoices  of  the 
^  poor  priests  "  had  done  little  in  comparison  with  this  yoice; 
something  new  had  entered  into  the  world.  Citizens,  sol- 
diers, and  the  lower  classes  welcomed  this  new  era  with 
acclamations;  the  high-bom  curiously  examined  the  un- 
known book ;  and  eyen  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  wife  of  Richard 
U.,  haying  learnt  English,  began  to  read  the  Gospels  dili- 
gently. She  did  more  than  this :  she  made  them  known  to 
Arundel,  lurchbishop  of  York  and  chancellor,  and  afterwards 
a  persecutor,  but  who  now,  struck  at  the  sight  of  a  foreign 
lady — of  a  queen,  humbly  deyoting  her  leisure  to  the  study 
of  such  virtuous  hooks*  commenced  reading  them  himself 
and  rebuked  the  prelates  who  neglected  this  holy  pursuit. 
**  Yon  could  not  meet  two  persons  on  the  highway,"  says  a 

*  Foxe,  AetB,  i.  p.  NB, 
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contemporary  writer,  ''bat  one  of  them  was  IHcUifle^  & 
ciplc," 

Yet  all  in  England  did  not  eqaallj  rejoice :  the  Iowa 
c1cr|!;y  opposed  this  enthnsiasm  with,  eomphdnts  and  mafe> 
dictions.  "  Master  John  'Wickliflfe,  by  translating  the  gos* 
pel  into  English,**  said  the  monks,  ''  has  rendered  it  more 
aciTptable  and  more  intelligible  to  laymen  and  eveti  to 
women,  than  it  had  hitherto  been  to  learned  and  mtelli- 

gent  clerks ! The  gospel  pearl  is  everywhere  cast  ont  and 

trodden  under  foot  of  swine.***  New  contests  arose  fw  ths 
reformer.  Wlierever  he  bent  his  steps  he  was  yiolently 
attacked.  "  It  is  heresy,"  cried  the  monks,  "  to  speak  ol 
Holy  Scripture  in  English."  f — "  Since  the  chnrcb  has  ap* 
proved  of  the  four  Gospels,  she  would  have  been  just  as  Mb 
to  reject  them  and  admit  others !    The  church  sanctions  and 

condemns  what  she  pleases Learn  to  believe  in  the  church 

/rather  than  in  the  gospel."  These  clamours  did  not  alarm 
'  Wickliffe.  "  Many  nations  have  had  the  Bible  in  their  own 
language.  The  Bible  is  the  faith  of  the  church.  Though  the 
pope  and  all  his  clerks  should  disappear  from  the  faced 
the  earth,"  said  he,  "our  faith  would  not  fail,  for  it  is 
founded  on  Jesus  alone,  oiir  Master  and  our  God."  But 
Wickliffe  did  not  stand  alone :  in  the  palace  as  in  the  cot- 
tage, and  even  in  parliament,  the  rights  of  Holy  Scripture 
found  defenders.  A  motion  having  been  made  in  the  Upper 
House  (1390)  to  seize  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  exclaimed :  "  Are  we  then  the  very  dregs  of 
humanity,  that  we  cannot  possess  the  laws  of  our  religion 
in  our  own  tongue  ?"f 

Having  given  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Bible,  Wicklilflb 
began  to  reflect  on  its  contents.  This  was  a  new  step  in  his 
onward  path.  There  comes  a  moment  when  the  Christian, 
saved  by  a  lively  faith,  feels  the  need  of  giving  an  account 
to  himself  of  this  faith,  and  this  originates  the  science  of 

*  Eyanffelioa  margarita  spargitur  et  a  porois  oonculcatur.  Kny fjkUm^ 
De  erentiboB  Anglise,  p.  264. 

t  It  is  heresy  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  English.  WiokUflb^ 
Wicket,  p.  4.    Oxford,  1612,  quarto. 

t  Weber,  Akatholisohe  Kirohen,  i.  p.  81 
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theology.  This  is  a  natiiral  movement :  if  the  child,  who  at 
first  possesses  sensatkms  aad  afibctioos  only,  feels  the  wafit, 
as  he  grows  up,  of  refleetioii  and  knowledge,  why  should  it 
not  be  the  same  with  the  Christian?  Polities — home  mis- 
sions— ^Holy  Scriptuie^^^iiad  engaged  Wiekliffe  in  succes- 
sion ;  theology  had  its  tmrn,  aad  this  was  the  fourth  phase  ot 
his  lifia.  Yet  he  dia  not  penetrate  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
men  of  the  sixteenth  centiury  into  the  depths  of  the  Christian 
doctrine ;  and  he  attached  himself  in  a  more  especial  manner 
to  those  ecclesiastical  dogmas  which  were  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  presumptuous  hierarchy  and  the  simoniacal 
gains  of  Some, — such  as  transuiastantiation.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  had  net  professed  this  doctrine.  "  The  host 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  not  hodily  but  spiritually,"  said  Elfrie 
in  the  tenth  centmy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York ;  but  Lsmficanc,  the  opponent  of  Berengarius,  had  taught 
£ngland  that  at  the  word  of  a  priest  God  quitted  heaven  and 
descended  on.  the  altar.  Wiekliffe  undertook  to  overthrow 
the  pedestal  on  which  the  pride  of  the  priesthood  was 
founded.  ^  The  encharist  is  naturally  bread  and  wine,"  he 
taught  at  Oxford  in  13i81;  ^but  by  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
mental words  it  contains  in  every  part  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ"  He  did  not  stop  here.  '^  The  consecrated 
wafer  which  we  see  on  the  altar,"  said  he,  "  is  not  Christ, 
ttoir  any  part  of  him,  but  his  efficient  sign."*  He  oscillated 
between  those  two  shades  of  doctrine ;  but  to  the  first  he 
more  habitually  attached  himself.  He  denied  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  offiered  by  the  priest,  because  it  was  substituted 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  offered  up  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
rejected  transubstantiation,  because  it  nullified  the  spiritual 
and  living  presence  of  the  Lord. 

When  Wicklifie's  enemies  heard  these  propositions,  they 
appeared  horror-stricken,  and  yet  in  secret  they  were  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  destroying  him.  They  met 
together,  examined  twelve  theses  he  had  published,  and  pro- 
nonoced  against  him  suspension  from  all  teaching,  imprison* 
ment,  and  the  greater  excommunication.    At  the  same  time 

*  Eflltaz  ejus  signnm.    Ck>iiolafti«  l***  Vanghan,  U.  p.  4S$t  App. 
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his  friends  became  alarmed,  their  seal  'cooled,  and  many  of 
them  forsook  him.  The  Duke  of  Laneaater,  in  particnlai; 
could  not  follow  him  into  this  new  sphere.  That  prince  had 
no  olijection  to  an  ecclesiastical  opposition  which  might  aid 
the  political  power,  and  for  that  puipose  he  had  tried  to  en- 
list the  reformer's  talents  and  courage ;  but  he  feared  a  dog-  ^ 
matic  opposition  that  might  compromise  him.  The  sky  was 
heavy  with  clouds ;  Wickliffe  was  alone. 

The  storm  soon  burst  upon  him.  One  day,  while  seated 
in  his  doctoral  chair  in  the  Augustine  school,  and  calmly  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  eudiarist,  an  officer  entered  the 
hall,  and  read  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  It  was  the 
design  of  his  enemies  to  humble  tilie  professor  in  the  eyes  of 
his  disciples.  Lancaster  immediately  became  alarmed,  and 
hastening  to  his  old  friend  begged  him — ordered  him  eyen— 
to  trouble  himself  no  more  about  this  matter.  Attacked 
on  every  side,  Wickliffe  for  a  time. remained  silent  Shall 
he  sacrifice  the  truth  to  save  his  reputation — ^his  repose- 
perhaps  his  life  ?  Shall  expediency  get  the  better  of  fiiith,— 
Lancaster  prevail  over  Wickliffe?  No:  his  courage  was 
mvincible.  "  Since  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000,"  said  h% 
''  all  the  doctors  have  been  in  error  about  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar — except,  perhaps,  it  may  be  Berengarius.  How 
canst  thou,  0  priest,  who  art  but  a  man,  make  thy  Maker  ? 
What  I  tlie  thing  that  groweth  in  the  fields — that  ear  which 

thou  pluckest  to-day,  shall  be  God  to-morrow  1 As  you 

cannot  make  the  works  which  He  made,  how  shall  ye  make 
Him  who  made  the  works?*  Woe  to  the  adulterous  gene- 
ration that  belicveth  the  testimony  of  Innocent  rather  than 
of  the  Gospcl."f  Wickliffe  called  upon  his  adyersaries  to 
refute  the  opinions  they  had  condemned,  and  finding  that 
they  threatened  him  with  a  civil  penalty  (imprisonment),  he 
appealed  to  the  king. 

Tlie  time  was  not  favourable  for  such  an  appeal.  A  fittal 
circumstance  increased  Wickliffe's  danger.  Wat  Tyler  and 
a  dissolute  priest  named  Ball,  taking  advantage  of  the  ill* 

•  Wyclers  Wyckett,  Tracts,  pp.  276,  279. 

t  Vso  ^noratioui  adultera  qusD  plus  credit  teatimonio  lanooentii  qiwni 
sensui  E?an||[elii.    Confeuio,  VaugHan,  ii.  468,  A  pp. 
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frill  excited  by  the  rapacity  and  brutality  of  the  royal  tax- 
gatherers,  had  occupied  London  with  100,000  men.  John 
Ball  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  insurgents,  not  by  expositions 
of  the  gospel,  like  Wickliffe's  poor  priests,  but  by  fiery  com- 
ments on  the  distich  they  had  chosen  for  their  device : — 

When  Adam  delved  ana  Eve  spaa, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  % 

There  were  many  who  felt  no  scruple  in  ascribing  these  dis- 
orders to  the  reformer,  who  was  quite  innocent  of  them  ;  and 
Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  having  been  translated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  lost  no  time  in  convoking  a  synod  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  matter  of  WickliiTe's.  They  met  in  the 
middle  of  May,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
proceeding  to  pronounce  sentence  when  da  earthquake, 
which  shook  the  city  of  London  and  all  Britain,  so  alarmed 
the  members  of  the  council  that  they  unanimously  demanded 
the  adjournment  of  a  decision  which  appeared  so  manifestly- 
rebuked  by  God.  But  the  archbishop  skilfully  turned  this 
strange  phenomenon  to  his  own  purposes :  ^'  Know  you  not," 
said  he,  "  that  the  noxious  vapours  which  catch  fire  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  give  rise  to  these  phenomena' 
which  alarm  you,  lose  all  their  force  when  they  burst  forth  ? 
Well,  in  like  manner,  by  rejecting  the  wicked  from  our  com- 
munity, we  shall  put  an  end  to  the  convulsions  of  the 
church.*'  The  bishops  regained  their  courage ;  and  one  of 
the  primate's  officers  read  ten  propositions,  said  to  be  Wick- 
liffe's,  but  ascribing  to  him  certain  errors  of  which  he  was 
quite  innocent.  The  following  most  excited  the  anger  of  the 
priests :  "  God  must  obey  the  devil.*  After  Urban  VI.  we 
must  receive  no  one  as  pope,  but  live  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks.^^  The  ten  propositions  were  con* 
demned  as  heretical,  and  the  archbishop  enjoined  all  persons 
to  shun,  as  they  would  a  venomous  serpent,  all  who  should 
preach  the  aforesaid  errors.  ^^  K  we  permit  this  heretic  to 
appeal  continually  to  the  passions  of  the  people,"  said  the 

«  Qaod  Dons  debet  obedire  diabolo.    Mansi,  xxvi.  p.  695.    WioUiib 
ienSed  having  written  or  spoken  the  sentiment  her;  9^c^^iJfi  V>*H 
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primate  to  the  king,  ^  our  destniction  ib  inevitaMe.  We 
must  sflence  these  lollard» — ^these  psalm-singers."*  The 
king  gave  authority  '^  to  confine  in  the  prisons  of  the  state 
any  who  should  maintain  the  condemned  propositions.^ 

Day  by  day  the  circle  contracted  around  Wickliffe.  The 
prudent  Repingdon,  the  learned  Hereford,  and  even  the  elo- 
quent Ashton,  the  firmest  of  the  three,  departed  from  him. 
The  veteran  champion  of  the  truth  which.had  once  gathered 
a  whole  nation  round  it,  had  reached  the  days  when  ''  strong 
men  shall  bow  themselves,"  and  now,  when  harassed  bj 
persecution,  he  found  himself  alone.  But  boldly  he  uplifted 
his  hoary  head  and  exclaimed :  '^  The  doctrine  of  the  goi^ 
shall  never  perisli ;  and  if  the  earth  once  quaked,  it  was 
because  they  condemned  Jesus  Christ.'' 

He  did  not  stop  here.  In  proportion  as  his  physical 
strength  decreased,  his  moral  strength  increased.  Instead 
of  parrying  the  blows  aimed  at  him,  he  resolved  on  dealing 
more  terrible  ones  still.  He  knew  that  if  the  king  and  the 
nobility  were  for  the  priests,  the  lower  house  and  the  citizens 
were  for  liberty  and  truth.  He  therefore  presented  a  bold 
petition  to  the  Commons  in  the  month  of  November  1382. 
''  Since  Jesus  Christ  shed  his  blood  to  free  his  church,  ) 
demand  its  freedom.  I  demand  that  every  one  may  leavf 
those  gloomy  walls  [the  convents],  within  which  a  tyran- 
nical law  prevails,  and  embrace  a  simple  and  peaceful  lift 
under  the  open  vault  of  heaven.  I  demand  that  the  pooi 
inhabitants  of  our  towns  and  villages  be  not  constrained  ti 
furnish  a  worldly  priest,  often  a  vicious  man  and  a  heretic, 
with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  ostentation,  his  gluttony, 
and  his  licentiousness — of  buying  a  showy  horse,  costly 
saddles,  bridles  with  tinkling  bells,  rich  garments,  and  soft 
furs,  while  they  see  their  wives,  children,  and  neighbourly 
dying  of  hunger."-];/'  The  House  of  Commons,  recollecting 
that  they  had  not  given  their  consent  to  the  persecuting 
itatute  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  and  approved  by  the  king 


*  From  Mien  to  sing ;  as  heggards  (beggars)  from  beggen, 
f  A  oomplaint  of  John  Wyelefll    Tracts  and  Treatises  edited  ty 
W1dl|]|»i&MsiM7>3>-963.  f 
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find  tke  lords,  demanded  its  repeal    Was  the  ReformatioiB 
aboat  to  begin  by  the  will  of  the  people  ? 

Conrtenay,  indignanj;  at  this  intervention  of  the  Commoni| 
and  ever  stimulated  by  a  zeal  for  his  church,  which  would 
have  been  better  directed  towards  the  word  of  GU)dy  yisited 
Oxford  in  November  1382,  and  having  gathered  round  him 
a  number  of  bishops,  doctors,  priests,  students,  and  la3rmeii, 
summoned  Wiokliffe  before  him.  Forty  years  ago  the  r^ 
former  had  come  up  to  the  university :  Oxford  had  become 
his  home and  now  it  waa  turning  against  him  I  Weak- 
ened by  labours,  by  trials,  by  that  ardent  soul  which  preyed 
upon  his  feeble  body,  he  might  have  refused  to  appear. 
But  Wickllffe,  who  never  feared  die  face  of  man,  came  be* 
fore  them  with  a  good  conseienee.  We  may  conjecture  that 
there  were  among  the  crowd  some  disciples  who  felt  tl^ir 
hearts  bum  at  the  sight  df  thetr  master;  but  no  outward 
sign  indicated  their  emotion.  The  solemn  silence  of  a  court 
of  justice  had  succeeded  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic  youths. 
Yet  Wickllffe  did  not- despair:  he  raised  his  venerable  head, 
and  turned  to  Courtenay  with  that  confident  look  which  had 
made  the  regents  of  Oxford  shrink  away.  Growing  wroth 
;iigainst  the  priests  of  Baaly  he  reproached  them  with  dis- 
seminating error  in  order  to  sell  their  masses.  Then  he 
stopped,  and  uttered  these  simple  and  energetic  words 
"  The  truth  shall  prevail  1 "  *  Having  thus  spoken  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  court :  his  enemies  dared  not  say  a  word , 
and,  like  his  divine  master  at  Nazareth,  he  passed  through 
the  midst  of  them,  and  no  man  ventured  to  stop  him.  He 
then  withdrew  to  his  cure  at  Lutterworth. 

He  had  not  yet  rectched  the  harbour.  He  was  living 
peacefully  among  his  books  and  his  parishioners,  and  the 
priests  seemed  inclined  to  leave  him  alone,  when  another 
blow  was  aimed  at  him.  (K  papal  brief  summoned  him  to 
Rome,  to  appear  before  that  tribunal  which  had  so  often 
ehed  the  blood  of  its  adversaries.  His  bodily  infirmities 
convinced  him  that  he  could  not  obey  this  summons.  /  But 
if  Wickllffe  refused  to  hear  Urban,  Urban  could  not  choose 
bat  hear  Wickliffe.    The  church  was  at  that  time  divided 

*  linaliter  yeritas  Tlii«et  eoi.    Vaughan,  Appendix,  ii.  p.  4S8k 
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between  two  chiefs:  France,  Scotland,  Savoy,  Lorraine, 
Castile,  and  Aragon  acknowledged  Clement  YIL;  while 
Italy,  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  J^oland,  and  Hungary 
acknowledged  Urban  Y I.  TVickliffe  shall  tell  ns  who  is  the 
trae  head  of  the  church  universaL  And  while  the  two 
popes  were  excommunicating  and  abusing  each  other,  and 
selling  heaven  and  earth  for  their  own  gain,  the  reformer 
was  confessing  that  incorruptible  Word,  which  establishes 
real  unity  in  the  church.  ''  I  believe,"  said  he,  '^  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  the  whole  body  of  Clod's  law.  I  believe 
that  Christ,  who  gave  it  to  us,  is  very  Gtod  and  very  man, 
and  that  this  gospel  revelation  is,  accordingly,  superior  to 
all  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.*  I  believe  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  is  bound  more  than  all  other  men  to  submit  to  it, 
for  the  greatness  among  Christ's  disciples  did  not  consist  in 
worldly  dignity  or  honours,  but  in  the  exact  following  of 
Christ  in  his  life  and  manners.  No  faithful  man  ought  to 
follow  the  pope,  but  in  such  points  as  he  hath  followed 
Jesus  Christ.  The  pope  ought  to  leave  unto  the  secular 
power  all  temporal  dominion  and  rule :  and  thereunto  effec- 
tually more  and  more  exhort  his  whole  clergy If  I  could 

labour  according  to  my  desire  in  mine  own  person,  I  would 
surely  present  myself  before  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  the 
Lord  hath  otherwise  visited-^me  to  the  contrary,  and  hath 
taught  me  rather  to  obey  God  than  men."-{- 

Urban,  who  at  that  moment  chanced  to  be  very  busied  in 
his  contest  with  Clement,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  begin 
another  with  Wickliffe,  and  so  let  the  matter  rest  there. 
From  this  time  the  doctor  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace  in  the  company  of  three  personages,  two  of  whom 
were  his  particular  friends,  and  the  third  his  constant  ad 
versary :  these  were  Aletheia,  Fhronesis,  and  Pseudes.  Al' 
etheia  (truth)  proposed  questions  ;  Pseudes  (falsehood)  urged 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Bodleian  manuscript—*'  and  be  [by]  this  it 
passes  all  other  laws."  In  Foxe,  WickliflTe  appears  to  ascribe  to  Christ 
himself  this  superiority  over  all  Scripture,— a  distinction  hardly  in  the 
Blind  of  the  reformer  or  of  his  age. 

t  An  B|>iBtle  of  J.  Wickliffe  to  Pope  Urban  VI.  Foxe,  Aets,  i.  p.  BH^ 
toL  Lond.  1684  ;  also  Lewis  (Wickliflb),  p.  838,  Append. 
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oljectioiis;  and  Phronesis  (understanding)  laid  down  the 
sound  doctrine.  These  three  diaracters  carried  on  a  con- 
versation {triahgue)  in  which  great  truths  were  boldly  pro;- 
fessed.  The  opposition  between  the  pope  and  Christ — ^be- 
tween the  canons  of  Romanism  and  the  Bible — ^was  painted 
in  striking  colours.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  truths  which 
the  church  must  never  forget.  ^  The  church  has  faUen," 
said  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  work  in  question,  "  be^ 
cause  she  has  abandoned  the  gospel,  and  preferred  the  laws 
of  the  pope.  Although  there  should  be  a  hundred  popes  in 
the  world  at  once,  and  all  the  friars  living  should  be  trans- 
formed  into  cardinals,  we  must  withhold  our  confidence  / 
unless  so  far  as  they  are  founded  in  Holy  Scripture."*      ^/ 

These  words  were  the  last  flicker  of  the  torch.  Wickliffe 
looked  upon  his  end  as  near,  and  entertained  no  idea  that  it 
would  come  in  peace.  A  dungeon  on  one  of  the  seven  hills, 
or  a  burning  pile  in  London,  was  all  he  expected.  "  Why 
do  you  talk  of  seeking  the  crown  of  martyrdom  afar?" 
asked  he.  "  Preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  haughty  prelates, 
and  martyrdom  will  not  fail  you.  What  I  I  should  live  and 
be  silent? never  1  Let  the  blow  fall,  I  await  its  com- 
ing." + 

The  stroke  was  spared  him.  The  war  between  two  . 
wicked  priests.  Urban  and  Clement,  left  the  disciples  of  our  ^ 
Lord  in  peace.  And  besides,  was  it  worth  while  cutting 
short  a  life* that  was  drawing  to  a  close?  Wickliffe,  there- 
fore, continued  tranquilly  to  preach  Jesus  Christ;  and  on 
the  29th  December  1384,  as  he  was  in  his  church  at  Lutter- 
worth, in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
stood  before  the  altar,  and  was  elevating  the  host  with 
trembling  hands,  he  fell  upon  the  pavement  struck  with 
pnralysis.  lie  was  carried  to  his  house  by  fhe  aflectionate 
friends  around  him,  and  a'fter  lingering  forty-eight  hours 
resigned  his  soul  to  God  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Thus  was  removed  from  the  church  one  of  the  boldest 

*  Ideo  si  essent  centum  papas,  et  omnes  fratres  essent  yersi  in  oardi- 
nales,  non  deberet  conccdi  sententise  susb  in  materia  fidei,  nUi  de  qvaato 
la'ftuidftTeirint  in  Scriptura.    Trialo^us,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii. 

t  Vauffhan'fl  Life  of  Wickliffe,  ii.  p.  215, 257.    ■■ 
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witnesses  to  the  tnith.  Tbe  serionsness  of  his  langaagi^ 
the  holiness  of  bis  life,  and  the  energy  of  his  ikith,  had 
intimidated  the  popedom.  Traveliers  relate  that  if  a  lion  is 
met  in  the  desert,  it  is  sufficient  to  look  steadily  at  him,  and 
the  beast  tnms  away  roaring  from  the  eye  of  man.  Wide- 
liiTc  had  fixed  the  eye  of  a  Christian  on  the  papacy,  and  the 
affrighted  papacy  had  left  him  in  peace.  Hunted  down  un- 
ceasingly while  living,  he  died  in  quiet,  at  the  rery  moment 
when  by  faith  he  was  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the 
blood  which  gave  eternal  life.  A  glorious  end  to  a  glorious 
life. 

The  Reformation  of  England  had  begun. 

Wickliffe  is  the  greatest  English  reformer  he  was  in 
truth  the  first  reformer  of  Christendom,  and  to  him,  under 
God,  Britain  is  indebted  for  the  honour  of  being  the  fore- 
most in  the  attack  upon  the  theocratic  system  of  Gregory 
YII.  The  work  of  the  Waldenses,  excellent  as  it  was,  can- 
not be  compared  to  his.  If  Luther  and  Calvin  are  the 
fathers  of  the  Reformation,  Wickliffe  is  its  grandfather. 

Wickliffe,  like  most  great  men,  possessed  qualities  which 
are  not  generally  found  together.  While  his  understanding 
was  eminently  speculative — ^his  treatise  on  the  BeaUty  (^ 
universal  Ideas*  made  a  sensation  in  philosophy — ^he  pos- 
sessed that  practical  and  active  mind  which  characterizes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  a  divine,  he  was  at  once  scriptural 
and  spiritual,  soundly  orthodox,  and  possessed  of  an  inward 
and  lively  faith.  With  a  boldness  that  impelled  him  to  rush 
into  the  midst  of  danger,  he  combined  a  logical  and  consist- 
ent mind,  which  constantly  led  him  forward  in  knowledge, 
and  caused  him  to  maintain  with  perseverance  the  truths  he 
had  once  proclaimed.  First  of  all,  as  a  Christian,  he  had 
devoted  his  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  church;  but  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  citizen,*  and  the  realm,  his  natioUi 
and  his  king,  had  also  a  great  share  in  his  unwearied  activity. 
He  was  a  man  complete. 

If  the  man  is  admirable,  his  teaching  is  no  less  so.  Scrip- 
ture^ which  is  the  rule  of  truth,  should  be  (according  to  Uf 
views)  the  rule  of  reformation,  and  we  must  reject  eveiy 

*  D«  uniTersalibuB  naUbos. 
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doctrine  and  every  precept  which  does  not  rest  on  that 
foundation.*  To  believe  in  the  power  of  man  in  the  work 
of  regeneration  is  the  great  heresy  of  Rome,  and  from  that 
error  has  come  the  ruin  of  the  church.  Conversion  proeeeds 
from  the  grace  of  God  alone,. and  the  system  which  ascribes 
it  partly  to  man  and  partly  to  God  is  worse  than  Pelagian- 
ism. -J-  Christ  is  everything  in  Christianity;  whosoever 
abandons  that  fountain  which  is  ever  ready  to  impart  life, 
and  turns  to  muddy  and  stagnant  waters,  is  a  madman,  j: 
Faith  is  a  gift  of  God ;  it  puts  aside  all  merit,  and  should 
banish  all  fear  from  the  mind.  §  The  one  thing  needful  in 
the  Christian  life  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  vain 
formalism  and  superstitious  rites,  but  communion  with 
Christ  according  to  the  power  of  the  spiritual  life.  ||  Let 
Christians  submit  not  to  the  word  of  a  priest  but  to  the 
word  of  God.  In  the  primitive  church  there  were  but  two 
orders,  the  deacon  and  the  priest:  the  presbyter  and  the 
bishop  were  one.^  The  sublimest  calling  which  man  can 
attain  on  earth  is  that  of  preaching  the  word  of  God.  The 
true  church  is  the  assembly  of  the  righteous  for  whom 
Christ  shed  his  blood.  So  long  as  Christ  is  in  heaven,  in 
Him  the  church  possesses  the  best  pope.  It  is  possible 
for  a  pope  to  be  condemned  at  the  last  day  because  of  hiB 
sins.  Would  men  compel  us  to  recognise  as  our  head  ''  a 
devil  of  hell?*'**  Such  were  the  essential  points  of  Wick- 
liffe's  doctrine.  It  was  the  echo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
— the  prelude  to  that  of  the  reformers. 

In  many  respects  Wickliffe  is  the  Luther  of  England; 
but  the  times  of  revival  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  English 

*  Anctoritas  Scripturaa  sacrse,  qnaa  est  lex  Christi,  infinitum  excedit 
qnftm  libet  scripturam  aliam.  Dialog.  [Trialogns]  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxz. ; 
•ee  in  particular  cap.  xxxi. 

f  Ibid,  de  prsdestiDatione,  de  peecato,  de  gratia,  &c. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx. 

I  Fidem  a  Deo  inf\i8am  sine  aliqua  trepidatione  fidei  contraria.  Ibid, 
lib.  ui.  cap.  11. 

H  Secundum  rationem  spiritualis  et  Tirtualia  existentis.  Ibid.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  viii. 

%  Fuit  idem  presbyter  atque  episcopns.   Ibid.  lib.  It.  cap.  xt. 

♦•  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wickliffe,  ii.  p.  307.  The  Christian  public  ii  much 
Indebted  to  Dr  Vaughan  for  his  biography  of  this  reformer. 
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rafonner  could  not  gun  snch  striking  victories  oyer  Rome 
as  the  Gennan  lefonner.  While  Lather  was  sorroimded  by 
an  CTer-increasing  number  of  scholars  and  princes,  who  con- 
fessed the  same  faith  as  himseU^  WickliffiB  shone  almost 
alone  in  the  firmament  of  the  church.  The  boldness  with 
which  he  substituted  a  living  s[Mrituality  for  a  superstitious 
formalism,  caused  those  to  shrink  back  in  afiright  who  had 
gone  with  him  against  friars,  priests,  and  popes.  Erelong 
the  Roman  pontiff  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
and  the  monks  threatened  his  life;*  but  God  protected 
him,  and  he  remained  calm  amidst  the  machinations  of 
his  adversaries^  '^  Antichrist,"  said  he,  "  can  only  kill  the 
body."  Having  one  foot  in  the  grave  already,  he  foretold 
that,  from  the  very  bosom  of  monkery,  would  some  day  pro- 
ceed the  regeneration  of  the  church.  "  If  the  friars,  whom 
God  condescends  to  teach,  shall  be  converted  to  the  prim- 
itive religion  of  Christ,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  seie  them  aban- 
doning their  unbelief^  returning  freely,  "with  or  without  the 
permission  of  Antichrist,  to  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
Lord,  and  building  up  the  church,  as  did  St  Paul."-}- 

Thus  did  Wickliffe's  piercing  glance  discover,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the  young  monk 
Luther  in  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurth,  converted  by 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  returning  to  the  spirit 
of  St  Paul  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Time  was 
hastening  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  "  The 
rising  sun  of  the  Reformation,"  for  so  has  Wickliffe  been 
called,  had  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  its  beams  were 
no  more  to  be  extinguished.  In  vain  will  thick  clouds  veil 
it  at  times;  the  distant  hill-tops  of  Eastern  Europe  will 
soon  reflect  its  rays ;  |  and  its  piercing  light,  increasing  in 
brightness,  will  pour  over  all  the  world,  at  the  hour  of  the 
church's  renovation,  floods  of  knowledge  and  of  life. 

*  MalUtadofratrummortemtaammuItipIiciter  inachinantar.  Dialog., 
lib,  iv,  cap.  iv. 

f  Aliqoi  fratres  quoB  Dens  ^ocere  dignatur relicta  sua  perfidia 

redibunt  libere  ad  religionem  Christi  primsBTam,  et  tunc  aediftoabaiit 
•ledam,  sicnt  Panlus.    Ibid.,  lib.  It.  oap.  xxx. 

t  John  Hum  in  BohemiiL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TSie  WickUffites— CaU  for  Reform— Eiohard  II.— The  first  Martyr- 
Lord  Cobham— Appears  before  Henry  Y. — Before  the  Archbishop — 
His  Confession  and  Death— The  Lollards. 

Wickliffe's  death  manifested  the  power  of  his  teaching. 
The  master  being  remored,  his  disciples  set  their  hands  to 
the  plough,  and  England  was  almost  won  over  to  the  re- 
former's doctrines.  The  WicklifStes  recognised  a  ministry 
independent  of  Rome,  and  deriving  authority  from  the  word 
of  God  alone.  "  Every  minister,"  said  they,  "  can  admini- 
ster the  sacraments  and  confer  the  cure  of  souls  as  well  as 
the  pope."  To  the  licentious  wealth  of  the  clergy  they 
opposed  a  Christian  poverty,  and  to  the  degenerate  asceticism 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  a  spiritual  and  free  life.  The 
townsfolk  crowded  around  these  humble  preachers ;  the  sol- 
diers listened  to  them,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler  to 
defend  them  ;*  the  nobility  took  down  the  images  from  their 
baronial  chapels  ;f  and  even  the  royal  family  was  partly 
won  over  to  the  Reformation.  England  was  like  a  tree  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  from  whose  roots  fresh  buds  are  shoot-  \ 
ing  out  on  every  side,  erelong  to  cover  all  the  earth  beneath  ' 
their  shade.J 

This  augmented  the  courage  of  Wickliffe's  disciples,  and 
in  many  places  the  people  took  the  initiative  in  the  reform. 
The  walls  of  St  Paul's  and  other  cathedrals  were  hung  with 
placards  aimed  at  the  priests  and  friars,  and  the  abuses  of 
which  they  were  the  defenders;  and  in  1395  the  friends  of 

*  Assistere  solent  gladio  et  pelta  stipati  ad  eorum  defensionem.  Kiiygh- 
ton,  lib.  ▼.  p.  2660. 

f  Milites  cum  ducibus  et  comitibus  erant  pnecipue  eis  adhsBreatos. 
lUld. 

t  Quasi  germinantes  multiplicati  sunt  nimis  et  impleterunt  nbique 
orbem  re^i.  Ibid.  These  *'ConcluM9ti0^  are  reprinted  by  LewitCWidc- 
Uttf)^  p.  337. 
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the  Gospel  petitioned  pailiament  for  a  general  reform.  "  Hie 
essence  of  the  worship  which  comes  from  Rome,"  said  they, 
eonsists  in  signs  and  ceremonies,  and  not  in  the  efficacity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  *.  and  therefore  it  is  not  that  which  Christ 
has  ordained.  Temporal  things  are  distinct  from  spiritual 
things :  a  king  and  a  bishop  ought  not  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person."*  And  then,  from  not  clearly  understanding 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  functions  which  they 
proclaimed,  they  called  upon  parliament  to  *'  abolish  celi- 
bacy, transubstantiation,  prayers  for  the  dead,  offerings  to 
images,  auricular  confession,  war,  the  arts  unnecessary  to 
life,  the  practice  of  blessing  oil,  salt,  wax,  incense,  stones, 
mitres,  and  pilgrims'  stafifs.  All  these  pertain  to  necro- 
mancy and  not  to  theology."  Emboldened  by  the  absence 
of  the  king  in  Ireland,  they  fixed  their  Twelve  Conclusions 
on  the  gates  of  St  PauUs  and  Westminster  Abbey.  This 
became  the  signal  for  persecution. 

As  soon  as  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Braybrooke, 
bishop  of  London,  had  read  these  propositions,  they  hastily 
erossed  St  George's  Channel,  and  conjured  the  king  to  return 
to  England.  The  prince  hesitated  not  to  comply,  for  his 
wife,  the  pious  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  was  dead.  Richard, 
during  childhood  and  youth,  had  been  committed  in  succes- 
sion to  the  charge  of  several  guardians,  and  like  children 
(says  an  historian),  whose  nurses  have  been  often  changed, 
he  thrived  none  the  better  for  it.  He  did  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  influence  of  those  around  him,  and  had  no 
decided  inclinations  except  for  ostentation  and  licentious- 
ness. The  clergy  were  not  mistaken  in  calculating  on  such 
a  prince.  On  his  return  to  London  he  forbade  the  parlia- 
ment  to  take  the  Wicklifiite  petition  into  consideration ;  and 
having  summoned  before  him  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
supporters,  such  as  Story,  CliiTord,  Latimer,  and  Montacute, 
he  threatened  them  with  death  if  they  continued  to  defend 
their  abominable  opinions.  Thus  was  the  work  of  the  re- 
former about  to  be  destroyed. 

But  Richard  had  hardly  withdrawn  his  hand  from  the 
gospel,  when  God  (says  the  annalist)  withdrew  his  hand 

*  Rex  et  epifloopus  in  una  persona,  &c.    Knyf^hton,  lib.  v.  p.  2660. 
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from  bioL*  His  cousin,  Henry  of  Hereford,  son  of  the  fii« 
mous  dnke  of  Lancaster,  and  who  had  been  banished  from 
England,  suddenly  sailed  from  the  continent,  landed  in  York- 
shire, gathered  all  the  malcontents  around  him,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged king.  The  unhappy  Richard,  after  being  for- 
mally deposed,  was  confined  in  Pontefract  castle,  where  he 
soon  terminated  his  earthly  career. 

The  son  of  Wickliffe's  old  defender  was  now  king :  a  re- 
form of  the  church  seemed  imminent ;  but  the  primate  AnuH 
del  had  foreseen  the  danger.  This  cunning  priest  and  skil- 
ful politician  had  observed  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and 
deserted  Richard  in  good  time.  Taking  Lancaster  by  the 
hand,  he  put  the  crown  on  his  head,  saying  to  him :  "  To 
consolidate  your  throne,  conciliate  the  clergy,  and  sacrifice 
the  Lollards." — "  I  will  be  the  protector  of  the  church,"  re- 
plied Henry  IV.,  and  from  that  hour  the  power  of  the  priests 
was  greater  than  the  power  of  tl^e  nobility.  Rome  has  ever 
been  adroit  in  profiting  by  revolutions. 

Lancaster,  in  his  eagerness  to  show  his  gratitude'to  the 
priests,  ordered  that  every  incorrigible  heretic  should  be 
burnt  alive,  to  terrify  his  companions.f  Practice  followed 
close  upon  the  theory.  A  pious  priest  named  WiHiam  Saw- 
tre  had  presumed  to  say :  "  Instead  of  adoring  the  cross  on 
which  Christ  suffered,  I  adore  Christ  who  siiffered  on  it,"  J 
He  was  dragged  to  St  Paul's ;  his  hair  was  shaved  off;  a 
layman^s  cap  was  placed  on  his  head;  and  the  primate 
handed  him  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  earl-marshal  of  England. 
This  wercy  was  shown  him— he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smith- 
field  in  the  beginning  of  March  1401.  Sawtre  was  the  first 
martyr  to  protestantism. 

Encouraged  by  this  act  of  faith — this  auto  da  fe — ^the 
clergy  drew  up  the  articles  known  as  the  "  Constitutions  of 
Arundel,"  which  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  styled 
the  pope,  "  not  a  mere  man,  but  a  true  God."§  The  Lol- 
lards' tower,  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Lambeth,  was 

*  Foxe,  Acts,  i.  p.  584,  fol.  Lond.  1684. 

+  Ibid.  p.  686.    TTiis  is  the  statute  known  as  2  Henry  IV,  c.  16,  tlw  first 
lelual  law  in  England  against  heresy. 
X  Ibid.  p.  58d. 
§  Not  of  pare  man  but  of  true  God,  here  in  earth.    Ibid.  p.  SlN^r 
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soon  filled  with  pretended  heretics,  many  of  whom  earredl 
on  the  walls  of  their  dungeons  the  expression  of  their  sor- 
row and  their  hopes :  Jesva  amor  metu^  wrote  one  of  them.* 
To  crush  the  lowly  was  not  enough :  the  Gospel  must  be 
driven  from  the  more  exalted  stations.  The  priests,  who 
wore  sincere  in  their  helief,  regarded  those  noblemen  as  mis- 
leaders  who  set  the  word  of  God  above  the  laws  of  Rome, 
and  accordingly  they  girded  themselves  for  the  work.  A  few 
miles  from  Rochester  stood  Cowling  Castle,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fertile  pastures  watered  by  the  Medway, 

The  fair  Medwaya  that  with  wanton  pride 
Forms  Bilver  mazes  with  her  croolced  tide.t 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  inhabited  by 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  a  man  in  hi^  favour 
with  the  king.  The  "  poor  priests"  thronged  to  Cowling  in 
(juest  of  Wickliffe's  writings,  of  which  Cobham  had  caused 
numerous  copies  to  be  made,  and  whence  they  wete  circu- 
lated tlirough  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Lon- 
don, and  Hertford.  Cobham  attended  their  preaching,  and 
if  any  enemies  ventured  to  interrupt  them,  he  threatened 
them  with  his  sword.J  "  I  would  sooner  risk  my  life,"  said 
lie,  "  than  submit  to  such  unjust  decrees  as  dishonour  the 
everlasting  Testament."  The  king  would  not  permit  the 
clergy  to  lay  hands  on  his  favourite. 

But  Henry  V.  having  succeeded  his  father  in  1413,  and 
passed  from  the  houses  of  ill-fame  he  had  hitherto  frequent- 
ed, to  the  foot  of  the  altars  and  the  head  of  the  armies,  the 
archbishop  immediately  denounced  Cobham  to  him,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king.  Sir  John  had 
understood  Wickliffc's  doctrine,  and  experienced  in  his  own 
person  the  might  of  the  divine  Word.  "  As  touching  the 
pope  and  his  spirituality,"  he  said  to  the  king, "  I  owe  them 
neither  suit  nor  service,  forasmuch  as  I  know  him  by  the 

♦  **  Jesus  is  my  loyo."    These  words  are  stiU  to  be  read  in  the  tow«r. 

f  Blackmore. 

4:  Eorum  prscdicationibus  nefariis  interfuit,  et  contradictores,  si  qoos 
repererat,  miuis  cC  tcrroribus  ot  gladii  secularis  potentia  compefoolt. 
Kymer,  FoBdera,  torn.  iv.  pars  2,  p.  50. 
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Scriptures  to  be  the  great  antichrist"*  Henry  thrust  aside 
Cobham's  hand  as  he  presented  his  confession  of  faith :  ^'  I 
will  not  receive  this  pap^r,  lay  it  before  your  judges."  When 
he  saw  his  profession  refiised,  Cobham  had  recourse  to  the 
only  arm  which  he  knew  of  out  of  the  gospeL  The  differences 
which  we  now  settle  by  pamphlets  were  then  very  com- 
monly settled  by  the  sword : — ^*  I  offer  in  defence  of  my 
fiedth  to  fight  for  life  or  death  with  any  man  living,  Christian 
or  pagan,  always  excepting  your  majesty." -{-  Cobham  was 
led  to  the  Tower. 

On  the  23d  September  1413,  he  was  taken  before  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  then  sitting  at  St  PauFs.  "  We  must 
believe,"  said  the  primate  to  him,  "  what  the  holy  church  of 
Rome  teaches,  without  demanding  Christ's  authority." — 
" Believe  1"  shouted  the  priests,  "believe I" — "I  am  willing 
to  believe  all  that  God  desires,"  said  Sir  John ;  '^  but  that 
'  the  pope  should  have  authority  to  teach  what  is  contrary  to 
Scripture — that  I  can  never  believe."  He  was  led  back  to 
the  Tower.    The  word  of  God  was  to  have  its  martyr. 

On  Monday,  25th  September,  a  crowd  of  priests,  canons, 
friars,  clerks,  and  indulgence-sellers,  thronged  the  large  hall 
of  the  Dominican  convent,  and  attacked  Lord  Cobham  with 
abusive  language.  These  insults,  the  importance  of  the 
moment  for  the  Reformation  of  England,  the  catastrophe 
that  must  needs  close  the  scene :  all  agitated  his  soul  to  its 
very  depths.  When  the  archbishop  called  upon  him  to 
confess  his  offence,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  exclaimed :  "  I  confess  to  Thee,  0  God ! 
and  acknowledge  that  in  my  frail  youth  I  seriously  offended 
Thee  by  my  pride,  anger,  intemperance,  and  impurity :  for 
these  offences  I  implore  thy  mercy  I"  Then  standing  up, 
his  face  still  wet  with  tears,  he  said  :  "  I  ask  not  your  abso- 
lution :  it  is  God's  only  that  I  need."  J  The  clergy  did  not 
despaur,  however,  of  reducing  this  high-spirited  gentleman : 
they  knew  that  spiritual  strength  is  not  always  conjoined 
with  bodily  vigour,  and  they  hoped  to  vanquish  by  priestly 

♦  Foxe,  Acts,  Tol.  i.  p.  63«,  fol.  +  Ibid,  p,  637. 

t  Qpod  nullam*  absolutionem  in  hac  parte  peteret  a  nobis,  eed  a  solo 
Jho.   Rymer,  Fcsdtra,  p.  51. 
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■opUsms  the  man  who  dared  challenge  the  papal  champieai 
to  single  combat  "  Sir  John,"  said  the  primate  at  last, 
**  jou  have  said  some  yery  strange,  things :  we  have  spent 
much  time  in  endei^vonrs  to  convince  yon,  bat  all  to  no 
effect    The  day  passeth  away:  yon  mnst  either  submit 

yourself  to  the  ordinance  of  the  most  holy  church " — ^  I 

will  none  otherwise  believe  than  what  I  have  told  you.  Do 
with  me  what  you  will." — "  Well  then,  we  must  needs  do 
the  law,"  the  archbishop  made  answer. 

Arundel  stood  up;  all  the  priests  and  people  rose  with 
him  and  uncovered  their  heads.  Then  holding  the  sentence 
of  death  in  his  hand,  he  read  it  with  a  loud  clear  voice.  ''  It 
is  well,"  said  Sir  John ;  "  though  you  condemn  my  body, 
you  can  do  no  harm  to  my  soul,  by  the  grace  of  my  eternal 
God."  He  was  again  led  back  to  the  Tower,  whence  he 
escaped  one  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Wales.  He  was  re- 
taken in  December  1417,  carried  to  London,  dragged  on  a 
hurdle  to  Saint  Gileses  fields,  and  there  suspended  by  chains 
over  a  sldw  fire,  and  cruelly  burned  to  death.  Thus  died  a 
Christian,  illustrious  after  the  fashion  of  his  age — a  cham- 
pion of  the  word  of  God.  The  London  prisons  were  filled 
with  WickllfStes,  and  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be 
hung  on  the  king's  account,  and  burnt  for  God's.* 

The  intimidated  Lollards  were  compelled  to  hide  thenn 
selves  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  people,  and  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  secret.  The  work  of  redemption  was  proceed- 
mg  noiselessly  among  the  elect  of  God.  Of  these  Lollards, 
there  were  many  who  had  been  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ; 
but  in  general  they  knew  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
evangelical  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  quick- 
ening and  justifying  power  of  faith.  They  were  plain, 
meek,  and  often  timid  folks,  attracted  by  the  word  of  God, 
affected  at  the  condemnation  it  pronounces  against  the  emxn 
of  Rome,  and  desirous  of  living  according  to  its  command- 
ments. God  had  assigned  them  a  part — and  an  important 
part  too — ^in  the  great  transformation  of  Christianity.  Their 
humble  piety,  their  passive  resistance,  the  shameful  treat- 

*  Inoendio  propter  Deom,  suspendio  propter  regeni.  Thom.  WaldMi> 
its  in  proemio.    Rftynald,  um.  1414.  No  IS. 
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inent  whieh  they  bore  with  resignatioii,  the  penitent's  robei 
with  which  they  were  covered,  the  tapers  they  were  com- 
pelled to  hold  at  the  church-door — all  these  things  betimyed 
the  pride  of  the  priests,  and  filled  the  most  generous  minds 
with  doubts  and  yague  desures.  By  a  baptism  of  sufiering, 
Gk)d  was  then  preparing  the  way  to  a  glorious  reformati<uk 
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Tins  reformation  was  to  be  the  result  of  two  distinct  forces 
— the  revival  of  learning  and  the  resurrection  of  the  word 
of  God.  The  latter  was  the  principal  cause,  but  the  former 
was  necessary  as  a  means.  Without  it  the  living  waters  ot 
the  gospel  would  probably  have  traversed  the  age,  like 
summer  streams  which  soon  dry  up,  such  as  those  which 
had  burst  forth  here  and  there  during  the  middle  ages ;  it 
would  not  have  become  that  msyestic  river,  which,  by  its 
inundations,  fertilized  all  the  earth.  It  was  necessary  to 
discover  and  examine  the  original  fountains,  and  for  this  end 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  indispensable.  Lol- 
lardism  and  humanism  (the  study  of  the  classics)  were  the 
two  laboratories  of  the  reform.  We  have  seen  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  one,  we  must  now  trace  the  commencement  of 
the  other ;  and  as  we  have  discovered  the  light  in  the  lowly 
Tftlleys,  we  shall  discern  it  also  on  the  lofty  mountain  tops. 
About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  young 
Englishmen  chanced  to  be  at  Florence,  attracted  thither  by 
the  literary  glory  which  environed  the  city  of  the  Medici. 
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Cosmo  had  collected  together  ft  great  nnmber  of  woAb  of 
antiquity,  and  his  palace  was  thronged  with  learned  men. 
William  Selling,  a  young  English  ecclesiastic,  afterwaidi 
distinguished  at  Canterbury  by  his  zeal  in  collecting  Tain- 
able  manuscripts;  his  fellow-countrjrmen,  Grocyn,  Lilly, 
and  Latimer  "  more  bashful  than  a  maiden  ;"*  and,  above 
all,  Linacre,  whom  Erasmus  ranked  before  all  the  scholars 
of  Italy, — used  to  meet  in  the  delicious  villa  of  the  Medici 
with  Politian,  Chalcondyles,  and  other  men  of  learning ;  and 
there,  in  the  calm  evenings  of  summer,  under  that  glorious 
Tuscan  sky,  they  dreamt  romantic  visions  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  When  they  returned  to  England,  these  learned 
men  laid  before  the  youth  of  Oxford  the  marvellous  treasures 
of  the  Greek  language.  Some  Italians  even,  attracted  by 
the  desire  to  enlighten  the  barbarians,  and  a  little,  it  may 
be,  by  the  brilliant  offers  made  them,  quitted  their  belored 
country  for  the  distant  Britain.  Cornelius  Yitelli  taught  at 
Oxford,  and  Caius  Amberino  at  Cambridge.  Caxton  imported 
the  art  of  printing  from  Germany,  and  the  nation  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  the*  brilliant  dawn  which  was  breaking  at 
last  in  their  cloudy  sky. 

While  learning  was  reviving  in  England,  a  new  dynasty 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  bringing  with  it  that  energy  of 
character  which  of  itself  is  able  to  effect  great  revolutions; 
the  Tudors  succeeded  the  Plantagenets.  That  inflexible  in- 
trepidity by  which  the  reformers  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Scotland  were  distinguished,  did  not  exist  so 
generally  in  those  of  England  ;  but  it  was  found  in  the  char- 
acter of  her  kings,  who  often  stretched  it  even  to  violence. 
It  may  be  that  to  this  preponderance  of  energy  in  its  rulers, 
the  church  owes  the  preponderance  of  the  state  in  its  affairs. 

Henry  Tudor,  the  Louis  XI.  of  England,  was  a  clever 
prince,  of  decided  but  suspicious  character,  avaricious  and 
narrow-minded.  Being  descended  from  a  Welsh  family,  he 
belonged  to  that  ancient  race  of  Celts  who  had  so  long  con- 
tended against  the  papacy.  Henry  had  extinguished  bo- 
tion  at  home,  and  taught  foreign  nations  to  respect  his 
power.    A  good  genius  seemed  to  exercise  a  salutary  influ- 

*  Pndorem  ploB  qnun  TurgiiMum.    Ensm.  Bp.  i.  p.  535. 
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tnce  OTer  his  court  as  well  as  oyer  himself:  this  was  his 
mother,  the  countess  of  Richmond.  From  her  closet,  where 
she  consecrated  the  first  five  hours  of  the  day  to  reading, 
meditation,  and  prayer,  she  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
palace  to  dress  the  wounds  of  some  of  the  lowest  mendi- 
cants ;  thence  she  passed  into  the  gay  saloons,  where  she 
would  converse  with  the  scholars,  whom  she  encouraged 
by  her  munificence.  This  noble  lady's  passion  for  study,  of 
which  her  son  inherited  but  little,  was  not  witliout  its  influ- 
ence in  her  family.  Arthur  and  Henry,  the  king's  eldest 
sons,  trembled  in  their  father's  presence ;  but,  capti(^ated  6y 
the  affection  of  their  pious  grandmother,  tbcy  began  to  find 
ft  pleasure  in  the  society  of  learned  men.  An  important 
circumstance  gave  a  new  impulse  to  one  of  them. 

Among  the  countess's  friends  was  Montjoy,  who  had 
known  Erasmus  at  Paris,  and  heard  his  cutting  sarcasms 
upon  the  schoolmen  and  friars.  He  invited  the  illustrious 
Dutchman  to  England,  and  Erasmus,  who  was  fearful  of 
catching  the  plague,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set 
out  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
But  he  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  be  discovered 
unexpected  light. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  happening  to  dine  with  the  lord- 
mayor,  Erasmus  noticed  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  a 
young  man  of  nineteen,  slender,  fresh-coloured,  with  blue 
eyes,  coarse  hands,  and  the  right  shoulder  somewhat  higher 
than  the  other.  His  features  indicated  affability  and  gaiety, 
and  pleasant  jests  were  continually  dropping  from  his  lips. 
If  he  could  not  find  a  joke  in  English,  he  would  in  French, 
and  even  in  Latin  or  Greek.  A  literary  contest  soon  en- 
sued between  Erasmus  and  the  English  youth.  The  former, 
•stonished  at  meeting  with  any  one  that  could  hold  his  own 
against  him,  exclaimed :  Aut  tu  es  Moms  aut  nullus  I  (you 
are  either  More  or  nobody);  and  his  companion,  who  had 
not  learnt  the  stranger's  name,  quickly  replied :  Aut  tu  es 
Brcumus  aut  didbolus  I  (you  are  either  the  devil  or  Eras- 
nnui).*  More  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  Erasmus,  and 
iSbej  became  inseparable  friends.    More  was  continually 

*  Life  of  More  by  hii  Great-grvidfloii,  (1828),  p.  93. 
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jokin<^y  even  with  women,  teasing  the  young  maidens,  and 
making  Tun  or  the  dull,  though  without  any  tinge  ei  iD- 
iiaturc  in  his  jests.*  But  under  thia  spordye  exteriw  he 
concealed  a  deep  understanding.  He  was  at  that  time  lee- 
turing  on  Augustine's  City  of  God  before  a  numeron 
auflience  composed  of  priests  and  aged  men.  The  thought 
of  eternity  bad  seized  him ;  and  being  ignorant  of  that  in- 
ter nal  discipline  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  only  troe 
discipline,  he  had  recourse  to  the  scourge  on  every  I^ridaj. 
Thomas  More  is  the  ideal  of  the  Catholicism  of  this  period, 
lie  had,  like  the  Romish  system,  two  poles — ^worldliness  and 
asceticism ;  which,  although  contrary,  often  meet  together. 
In  fact,  asceticism  makes  a  sacrifice  of  self  only  to  presarre 
it;  just  as  a  traveller  attacked  by  robbers  will  readily  gife 
u})  a  portion  of  his  treasures  to  save  the  rest.  This  was  the 
case  with  More,  if  we  rightly  understand  his  character.  He 
sacrificed  the  accessories  of  his  fallen  nature  to  save  that 
same  nature.  He  submitted  to  fasts  and  vigils,  wore  a  shirt 
of  hair-cloth,  mortified  his  body  by  small  chains  next  his 
skin — ^in  a  word,  he  immolated  everything  in  oitler  to 
preserve  that  self  which  a  real  regeneration  alone  can  sac- 
rifice. 

From  London  Erasmus  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  met  with 
John  Colet,  a  friend  of  More's,  but  older,  and  of  very  dis- 
similar character.  Colet,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  family,  was 
a  very  portly  man,  of  imposing  aspect,  great  fortune,  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  to  which  Erasmus  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed. Order,  cleanliness,  and  decorum  prevailed  in  his  per- 
son and  in  his  house.  He  kept  an  excellent  table,  which  was 
open  to  all  the  friends  of  learning,  and  at  which  the  Dutch- 
man, no  great  admirer  of  the  colleges  of  Paris  with  their 
sour  wine  and  stale  eggs,  was  glad  to  take  a  seat  f  He  there 
met  also  most  of  the  classical  scholars  of  England,  espedallj 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  Thomas  Wolsey,  bursar  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Halsey,  and  some  others.   "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  am  . 

*  Cam  mnlicribus  fere  atque  etiam  com  axoro  nonniai  lusns  joeogqtka 
iractat.    Erasm.  Ep.  i.  p.  536. 

i-  Quantum  ibi  devorabatur  ovorum  putrium,  quantum  Tin!  patrii  ham- 
riobatur.    Erasm.  Colloq.  p.  564. 
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ddighted  with  your  England,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Mon^'oy 
fit)m  Oxford.  "  With  such  men  I  could  willingly  liye  in  the 
farthest  coasts  of  Scythia."* 

But  if  Erasmns  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  found  a 
Mfficenas  in  Lord  Montjoy,  a  Labeo  and  perhaps  a  Virgil  in 
More,  he  nowhere  found  an  Augustus.  One  day  as  he  was 
expressing  his  regrets  and  his  fears  to  More,  the  latter  said  :^ 
^  Come,  let  us  go  to  Eltham,  perhaps  we  shall  find  there 
what  you  are  looking  for.''  They  set  out,  More  jesting  all 
the  way,  inwardly  resolving  to  expiate  his  gaiety  by  a  severe 
scourging  at  night.  On  their  arrival  they  were  heartily  wel- 
comed by  Lord  and  Lady  Montjoy,  the  governor  and  gover* 
ness  of  the  king's  children.  As  the  two  friends  entered  tiie 
hall,  a  pleasing  and  unexpected  sight  greeted  Erasmus.  The 
whole  of  the  family  were  assembled,  and  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  not  only  by  some  of  the  royal  household, 
hut  by  the  domestics  of  Lord  Montjoy  also.  On  the  right 
stood  the  Princess  Margaret,  a  girl  of  eleven  years,  whose 
great-grandson  under  the  name  of  Stuart  was  to  continue 
the  Tudor  line  in  England ;  on  the  left  was  Mary,  a  child 
four  years  of  age ;  Edmund  was  in  his  nurse's  arms ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle,  between  his  two  sisters,  stood  a  boy, 
at  that  time  only  nine  years  old,  whose  handsome  features, 
royal  carriage,  intelligent  eye,  and  exquisite  courtesy,  had  an 
extraordinary  charm  for  Erasmu8.-|-  That  boy  was  Henry, 
duke  of  York,  the  king's  second  son,  bom  on  the  28th 
June  1491.  More,  advancing  towards  the  young  prince, 
firesented  to  him  some  piece  of  his  own  writing ;  and  from 
that  hour  Erasmus  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
Henry,  which  in  all  probability  exercised  a  certain  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  England.  The  scholar  of  Rotterdam 
was  delighted  to  see  the  prince  excel  in  all  the  manly  sports 
of  the  day.  He  sat  his  horse  with  perfect  grace  and  rare 
intrepidity,  could  hurl  a  javeHn  farther  than  any  of  his  com- 
fwnions,  and  having  an  excellent  taste  for  music,  he  was 


*  Die!  non  potest  qaam  mihi  duloesoat  Aoglia  tna yel  in  eztraiMi 

SqrtUft  Tiyere  non  recusem.    Erasm.  Ep.  L  p.  31 1. 
f  Bnunn.  £p.  ad  Botzhem.  Jortin.    Appendix,  p.  10& 
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already  a  performer  on  several  instramcnts.  The  king  took 
care  that  he  should  receive  a  learned  education,  for  he  des- 
tined him  to  fill  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  iilustrioiu 
Erasmus,  noticing  his  aptitude  for  everything  he  undertook, 
did  Ills  best  to  cut  and  polish  this  English  diamond,  that  it 
might  glitter  with  the  greater  brilliancy.  ^'  lie  will  begin 
nothing  that  he  will  not  finish,"  said  the  scholar.  And  it 
is  but  too  true,  that  tliis  prince  always  attained  his  end, 
even  if  it  were  necessary  to  tread  on  the  bleeding  bodies  of 
those  he  had  loved.  Flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the 
young  Henry,  attracted  by  his  winnmg  grace,  charmed  hj 
his  wit,  Erasmus  on  his  return  to  the  continent  every- 
where proclaimed  that  England  at  last  had  found  its 
Octavius. 

As  for  Henry  VII.  he  thought  of  everything  but  Virgil  or 
Augustus.  Avarice  and  ambition  were  his  predominant 
tastes,  which  he  gratified  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
in  1501.  Burgundy,  Artois,  ProVence,  and  Brittany  having 
been  recently  united  to  France,  the  European  powers  felt  the 
necessity  of  combining  against  that  encroaching  state.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had 
given  his  daughter  Joanna  to  Philip  of  Austria,  and  that 
Henry  VII.  asked  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Catherine,  then 
in  her  sixteenth  year  and  the  richest  princess  in  Europe,  for 
Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  a  youth  about  ten  months  younger. 
The  catholic  king  made  one  condition  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  and  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  FerdinancI, 
to  secure  the  certainty  that  Catherine  would  r<!ally  ascend 
the  English  throne,  required  that  the  unhappy  prince  should 
be  put  to  death.  Nor  did  this  alone  satisfy  the  king  of 
Spain.  Henry  VII.,  who  was  not  a  cruel  man,  might  con- 
ceal Warwick,  and  say  that  he  was  no  more.  Ferdinand 
demanded  that  the  chancellor  of  Castile  should  be  present  at 
the  execution.  The  blood  of  Warwick  was  shed ;  his  head 
rolled  duly  on  the  scaffold ;  the  Castilian  chancellor  verified 
and  registered  the  murder,  and  on  the  14th  November  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  at  St  Paul's.  At  midnight  the 
prince  and  princess  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  tha 
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bridal-chamber.*  These  were  ill-omened  nuptiab — ^foted 
to  set  the  kings  and  nations  of  Christendom  in  battle  against 
each  other,  and  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  external  and 
political  discussions  of  the  English  Reformation.  The 
marriage  of  Catherine  the  Catholic  was  a  marriage  of 
blood. 

In  the  early  part  of  1502,  Prince  Arthur  fell  ill,  and  on  the 
2d  of  April  he  died.  The  necessary  time  was  taken  to  be 
sure  that  Catherine  had  no  hope  of  becoming  a  mother,  after 
which  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  the  youthful  Henry,  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  crown,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  learned. 
This  prince  did  not  Torsake  his  studies :  he  spoke  and  wrote 
in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  with  the  facility  of  a 
native;  and  England  hoped  to  behold  one  day  the  most 
learned  of  Christian  kings  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred  the 
Great. 

A  very  dififerent  questior  however,  filled  the  mind  of  the 
covetous  Henry  YIL  M^ist  he  restore  to  Spain  the  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  which  formed  Catherine's  dowry  ? 
Shall  this  rich  heiress  be  permitted  to  marry  some  rival  of 
England  ?  To  prevent  so  great  a  misfortune  the  king  con- 
ceived the  project  of  uniting  Henry  to  Arthur's  widow.  The 
most  serious  objections  were  urged  against  it.  '^  It  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  propriety,"  said  Warham,  the  primate, 
^  but  the  will  of  God  himself  is  against  it.  It  is  declared  in 
His  law  that  if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife^  it  is  an 
vnclean  thing  (Lev.  xx.  21) ;  and  in  the  Gospel  John  Baptist 
says  to  Herod :  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's 
mfe^  (Mark  vi.  18.)  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  suggested 
that  a  dispensation  might  be  procured  from  the  pope,  and  in 
December  1503,  Julius  II.  granted  a  bull  declaring  that  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  union  between  the  catholic  princes  he 
authorized  Catherine's  marriage  with  the  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  accedcnte  forsan  copula  camali.  These  four  words, 
it  is  said,  were  inserted  in  the  bull  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  princess.  All  t&ese  details  will  be  of  importance  in  the 
course  of  our  history.    The  two  parties  were  betrothed,  but 

*  Prindpes  summa  nocte  ad  thalamum  solemni  rita  deduoti  miBt 
Saodenu,  de  Bchiimate  AngL  p.  2. 
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not  mairied  in  consideration  of  the  youth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

The  second  marriage  projected  foj  Henry  V 11.  was  ushered 
in  with  auspices  still  less  promising  than  the  first  Hie 
king  having  fallen  sick  and  lost  his  qneen,  looked  upon  these 
visitations  as  a  divine  judgment.*  The  nation  murmured, 
and  demanded  whether  it  was  in  the  pope's  power  to  permit 
what  God  had  forbidden,  f  The  young  prince,  being  in- 
formed of  his  fathei's  scruples  and  of  the  people's  discontent, 
declared,  just  before  attaining  his  majority  (27  th  June  1505), 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  several  royal 
counsellors,  that  he  protested  against  the  engagement  entered 
into  during  his  minority,  and  that  he  would  never  make 
Catherine  his  wife. 

His  father's  death,  which  made  him  free,  made  him  also 
recall  this  virtuous  decision.  In  1509,  the  hopes  of  the 
learned  seemed  about  to  be  realized.  On  the  9th  of  May,  a 
hearse  decorated  with  regal  pomp,  bearing  on  a  rich  pall  of 
cloth  of  gold  the  mortal  remains  of  Henry  YIL,  with  his 
sceptre  and  his  crown,  entered  London,  followed  by  a  long 
procession.  The  great  officers  of  state,  assembled  round 
the  coffin,  broke  their  staves  and  cast  them  into  the  vault, 
and  the  heralds  cried  with  a  loud  voice :  '^  God  send  the 
noble  King  Henry  VIII.  long  life."}  Such  a  cry  perhaps 
had  never  on  any  previous  occasion  been  so  jojrfuUy  repeated 
by  the  people.  The  young  king  gratified  the  wishes  of  the  * 
nation  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  who 
were  charged  with  extortion ;  and  he  conformed  to  the  en- 
lightened counsels  of  his  grandmother,  by  choosing  the  most 
able  ministers,  and  placing  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
lord-chancellor  at  their  head.  Warham  was  a  man  of  great 
capacity.  The  day  was  not  too  short  for  him  to  hear  mass, 
receive  ambassadors,  consult  with  the  king  in  the  royal 
closet,  entertain  as  many  as  two  hundred  guests  at  his  table, 
cake  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  find  tjme  for  his  private  de- 
^tions.    The  joy  of  the  learned  surpassed  that  of  the  peo|de 

*  MorjBin'B  Apomazis. 

t  Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  18. 

t  Leland's  CoUeotanea,  toI.  ir.  p.  309. 
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Tlie  old  king  wanted  none  of  *t]ieir  pmiBefl  or  congratulatioiit, 

for  fear  he  should  have  to  pay  for  them ;  but  now  they  couU 
give  free  course  to  their  enthusiasm.  Montjoy  pronounced 
the  young  king  '^  divine ;"  the  Venetian  ambassador  likened 
his  port  to  Apollo's,  and  his  noble  chest  to  the  torso  of  Mars ; 
he  was  lauded  both  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  he  was  hailed  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  era,  and  Henry  seemed  desirous  of 
meriting  these  eulogiums.  Far  from  permitting  himself  to 
be  intoxicated  by  so  much  adulation,  he  said  to  Mon^oy ; 
"  Ah  I  how  I  should  like  to  be  a  scholar  I" — "  Sire,"  replied 
the  courtier,  '^  it  is  enough  that  you  show  your  regard  for 
those  who  possess  the  learning  you  desire  for  yourself." — 
'^  How  can  I  do  otherwise,"  he  reph'ed  with  earnestness ; 
''without  them  we  hardly  exist  I"  Montjoy  immediately 
communicated  this  to  Erasmus. 

Erasmus  I — Erasmus  I — the  walls  of  Eltham,  Oxford,  and 
London  resounded  with  the  name.  The  king  could  not  live 
without  the  learned ;  nor  the  learned  without  Erasmus.  This 
scholar,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  young  king,  was  no^ 
long  in  answering  to  the  call.  When  Richard  Pace,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  men  of  that  age,  met  the  learned 
Dutchman  at  Ferrara,  the  latter  took  from  his  pocket  a  little 
box  which  he  always  carried  with  him  :  "  You  don't  know," 
he  said,  "  what  a  treasure  you  have  in  England :  I  will  just 
show  you  f  and  he  took  from  the  box  a  letter  of  Henry's 
expressing  in  Latin  of  considerable  purity  the  tenderest  re- 
gard for  his  correspondent.*  Immediately  after  the  corona^ 
tion  Montjoy  wrote  to  Erasmus :  "  Our  Henry  OctamUj 
or  rather  Octavius^  is  on  the  throne.  Come  and  behold  the 
new  star.-|-  The  heavens  smile,  the  earth  leaps  for  joy,  and 
all  is  flowing  with  milk,  nectar,  and  honey. :(  Avarice  has 
fled  away,  liberality  has  descended,  scattering  on  every  side 
with  gracious  hand  her  bounteous  largesses.    Our  king  d&» 

*  Scripsit  ad  me  saapte  mana  litteras  amantiflsimas.  Erasm.  Tita 
ad  Ep.  • 

f  Ut  hoc  novum  sidus  aspicias.  Ibid.  p.  277  :  an  expression  of  Virgil, 
■peaking  of  the  deified  Augustus. 

X  Ridet  SBther,  exultat  terra,  omnia  lastis,  omnia  melliB,  omnia 

Uris  sunt  plena.    Ibid. 
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■ires  not  gold  or  predoiu  stones,  but  yirtne,  glory,  and  inw 

Bortality." 

In  such  glowing  terms  was  the  young  king  described  by 
ft  man  who  had  seen  him  closely.  Erasmus  could  resist  do 
longer :  he  bade  the  pope  farewell,  and  hastened  to  London, 
where 'he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  Henry.  Science 
and  power  embraced  each  other:  England  was  about  to 
have  its  Medici;  and  the  friends  of  learning  no  longer 
doubted  of  the  regeneration  of  Britain. 

Julius  IL,  who  had  permitted  Erasmus  to  exchange  the 
white  frock  of  the  monks  (or  the  black  dress  of  the  seculars,* 
allowed  him  to  depart  without  much  regret  This  pontiff 
had  little  taste  for  letters,  but  was  fond  of  war^  hunting,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  English  sent  him  a  dish 
to  his  taste  in  exchange  for  the  scholar.  Some  time  after 
Erasmus  had  left,  as  the  pope  was  one  day  reposing  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  he  heard  voices  near  him  singing 
a  strange  song.  He  asked  with  surprise  what  it  meantf 
^  It  is  some  Englishmen,"  was  the  answer,  and  three 
foreigners  entered  the  room,  each  bearing  a  closely-covered 
jar,  which  the  youngest  presented  on  his  knees.  This  was 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  appears  here  for  the  first  time  on 
the  historic  scene.  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  of 
Putney ;  but  he  possessed  a  mind  so  penetrating,  a  judg- 
ment so  sound,  a  heart  so  bold,  ability  so  consummate,  such 
easy  elocution,  such  an  accurate  memory,  such  great  activity, 
and  so  able  a  pen,  that  the  most  brilliant  career  was  fore- 
boded him.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  England,  being 
desirous  to  see  the  world,  and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  the 
English  factory  at  Antwerp.  Shortly  after  this  two  fellow- 
countrymen  from  Boston  came  to  him  in  their  embarrass- 
ment. "What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  them.  "Our 
townsmen  have  sent  us  to  the  pope,"  they  told  him,  "  to  get 
the  renewal  of  the  greater  and  lesser  pardons,  whose  term  is 
nearly  run,  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  repair  of  our  har- 
bour.   But  we  do  not  know  how  to  appear  before  him." 

*  Vestem  albam  commutayit  in  ni/pram.    £pp.  ad  Sorrat. 
'  t  The  pope  suddenly  marreUing  \i  tlie  strangeness  of  the  8on>(.    Foxe, 
^ots,  Y.  p.  364,  ed.  Lond.  1838. 
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Gromweii,  prompt  to  undertake  everything,  ani  knowing  a 
Bttle  Italian,  replied,  "  I  will  go  with  you."  Then  slapping 
his  forehead  he  muttered  to  himself:  "  What  fish  can  I  throw 
out  as  a  hait  to  these  greedy  cormorants?"  A  friend  in- 
formed him  that  the  pope  was  very  fond  of  dainties.  Crom- 
well immediately  ordered  some  exquisite  jelly  to  be  prepared, 
after  the  English  fashion,  and  set  out  for  Italy  with  his  pro- 
visions and  his  two  companions. 

This  was  the  man  who  appeared  before  Julius  after  his 
return  from  the  chase.  "Kings  and  princes  alone  eat  of 
this  preserve  in  England,"  said  Cromwell  to  the  pope.  One 
cardinal,  who  was  a  greedier  "cormorant "  than  Iiis  master, 
eagerly  lasted  the  delicacy.  "  Try  it,"  he  exclaimed,  and  the 
pope,  relishing  this  new  confectionary,  immediately  signed 
the  pardons,  on  condition  however  that  the  receipt  for  the 
jelly  should  be  left  with  him.  "  And  thus  were  the  jeUy^ 
pardons  obtained,"  says  the  annalist.  It  was  Cromwell's 
first  exploit,  and  the  man  who  began  his  busy  career  by  pre- 
senting jars  of  confectionary  to  the  pope  was  also  the  man 
destined  to  separate  England  from  Rome. 

The  court  of  the  pontiff  was  not  the  only  one  in  Europe 
devoted  to  gaiety.  Hunting  parties  were  as  common  in 
London  as  at  Rome.  The  young  king  and  his  companions 
were  at  that  time  absorbed  in  balls,  banquets,  and  the  other 
festivities  inseparable  from  a  new  reign.  He  recollected  how- 
ever that  he  must  give  a  queen  to  his  people :  Catherine  of 
Aragon  was  still  in  England,  and  the  council  recommended 
her  for  his  wife.  He  admured  her  piety  without  caring  to 
imitate  it;*  he  was  pleased  with  her  love  for  literature,  and 
even  felt  some  inclination  towards  her. -J-  His  advisers  re- 
presented to  him  that  "  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  illustrious 
Isabella  of  Castile,  was  the  image  of  her  mother.  Like  her, 
she  possessed  that  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  which  win 
the  respect  of  nations ;  and  that  if  she  carried  to  any  of  his 
rivals  her  marriage-portion  and  the  Spanish  alliance,  the 
long-contested  crown  of  England  would  soon  fall  from  his 
head We  have  the  pope's  dispensation :  will  you  be  more 

*  Admirabatur  quidem  uxoris  sanotitatcm.    Sanders,  p.  5. 
f  Ut  amor  pins  apnd  regem  posset.    Morysin,  Apom.  p.  14. 
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Bcrapulous  than  he  is?"*  Hie  archbishop  of  CantcTl)nry 
opposed  in  vain :  Henry  gave  way,  and  on  the  eleventh  erf 
June,  about  seven  weeks  after  his  father's  death,  the  nuptials 
were  privately  celebrated.  On  the  twenty-third  the  king 
and  queen  went  in  state  through  the  city,  the  bride  wearing 
a  white  satin  dress  with  her  hair  hanging  down  her  back 
nearly  to  her  feet.  On  the  next  day  they  were  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  great  magnificence. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  expensive  entertainments.  The 
treasures  which  the  nobility  had  long  concealed  from  fear  of 
the  old  king,  were  now  brought'  out ;  the  ladies  glittered 
with  gold  and  diamonds ;  and  the  king  and  queen,  whom  the 
people  never  grew  tired  of  admiring,  amused  themselves  like 
children  with  the  splendour  of  their  royal  robes.  Heniy 
VIII.  was  the  foreruniifer  of  Louis  XFV.  Naturally  inclined 
to  pomp  and  pleasure,  the  idol  of  his  people,  a  devoted  ad- 
mirer of  female  beauty,  and  the  husband  of  almost  as  many 
wives  as  Louis  had  adulterous  mistresses,  he  made  the  court 
of  England  what  the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria  made  the  court 
of  France, — one  constant  scene  of  amusements.  He  thought 
he  could  never  get  to  the  end  of  the  riches  amassed  by  his 
prudent  father.  His  youth — for  he  was  only  eighteen — the 
gaiety  of  his  disposition,  the  grace  he  displayed  in  all  bodily 
exercises,  the  tales  of  chivalry  in  which  he  delighted,  and 
which  even  the  clergy  recommended  to  their  high-born 
hearers,  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  f — all  these  combined  to 
set  his  young  imagination  in  a  ferment.  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared, all  were  filled  with  admiration  of  his  handsome  coun- 
tenance and  graceful  figure :  such  is  the  portrait  bequeathed 
to  us  by  his  greatest  enemy.  (  '^  His  brow  was  made  to 
wear  the  crown,  and  his  majestic  port  the  kingly  mantle,*' 
adds  Noryson.§ 

Henry  resolved  to  realize  without  delay  the  chivalrous 

•  Herbert's  Henry  VIII.,  p.  7.  FuUer's  Church  Hist.  Book  V.  p.  ISfc 
Brasm.  Epp.  ad  Amerb.  p.  19. 

t  Tynd&Ie,  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  (1528). 

i  Eximi&  corporis  forma  prseditus,  in  qua  etiam  regiaa  majoftatli 
angnsta  qussdam  speoios  eluoebat.    Sanderus  de  Schism.,  p.  4. 

i  Tomer,  Hift  Eng^l.  i.  p.  28. 
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donibals  and  fabnions  splendonrs  of  the  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table,  as  if  to  prepare  himself  for  those  more  real  struggles 
which  he  would  one  day  have  to  maintain  against  the. papacy. 
At  the  sonnd  of  the  trumpet  the  youthful  monarch  would 
enter  the  lists,  clad  in  costly  armour,  and  wearing  a  plume 
that  fell  gracefully  down  to  the  saddle  of  his  vigorous  cour- 
ser;  "like  an  untamed  bull,"  says  an  historian,  "which 
breaks  away  from  its  yoke  and  rushes  into  the  arena."  On 
one  occasion,  at  the  celebration  of  the  queen's  churching, 
Catherine  with  her  ladies  was  seated  in  a  tent  of  purple  and 
gold,  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial  forest,  strewn  with  rock 3 
mid  yariegated  with  flowers.  On  a  sudden  a  monk  stepped 
forward,  wearing  a  long  brown  robe,  and  kneeling  before  I  km-, 
begged  permission  to  fun  a  course.  It  was  granted,  and 
rising  up  he  threw  aside  his  coarse  frock,  and  appeared  gor- 
geously armed  for  the  tourney.  He  was  Charles  Brandon, 
afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
strongest  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  after  Henry  in 
military  exercises.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  wide-brimmed  hats  on  their 
beads,  staffs  in  their  bands,  and  scarfs  acrbss  their  shoulders 
ornamented  with  cockle-shells,  like  pilgrims  from  St  James 
of  Compostella.  These  also  threw  off  their  disguise,  and 
stood  forth  in  complete  armour.  At  their  head  was  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  whose  daughter  was  fated  to*  surpass  in 
beauty,  greatness,  and  misfortune,  all  the  women  of  Eng- 
land. The  tournament  began.  Henry,  who  has  been  com- 
pared to  Amadis  in  boldness,  to  the  lion-hearted  Richard  in 
eourage,  and  to  Edward  III.  in  courtesy,  did  not  always 
escape  danger  in  these  chivalrous  contests.  One  day  the 
king  had  forgotten  to  lower  his  vizor,  and  Brandon,  his  oppo- 
nent, setting  off  at  full  gallop,  the  spectators  noticed  the 
oversight,  and  cried  out  in  alarm.  But  nothing  could  stop 
their  horses :  the  two  cavaliers  met.  Suffolk's  lance  was 
Bhivcrcd  against  Henry,  and  the  fragments  struck  him  in 
the  face.  Every  one  thought  the  king  was  dead,  and  some 
were  rimning  to  arrest  Brandon,  when  Henry,  recover- 
ing from  tlie  blow  wliich  liad  fallen  on  his  helmet,  re- 
commenced the  combat,  and  ran  six  new  courses  amid  the 
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admiring  erica  of  his  subjects.  This  intrepid  courage  changed 
as  he  grew  older  into  unsparing  cruelty;  and  it  was  this 
young  tiger,  whose  moyements  were  then  so  graceful,  that 
at  no  distant  day  tore  with  his  bloody  fangs  the  mother  of 
his  children. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Pope  exoitea  to  War— Ck>let'8  Stnum  ai  St  Ptal's— The  Vhamltk 
Campaign— Marriage  of  Loaia  XIL  and  Priaoen  Mazy — ^Letter  btm 
AnQe  Boleyu— Marriage  of  Brandon  and  liary— Oxford — Sir  Hiobu 
More  at  Court— Attack  npon  the  Monasteries— Colef  a  Hoasehold— H* 
preaches  Reform — The  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

A  MESSAGE  from  the  pope  stopped  Henry  in  the  midst  of 
these  amusements.  In  Scotland,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
tlie  young  king  had  nothing  but  friends — a  hamK>ny  which 
tlie  papacy  was  intent  on  disturbing.  One  day,  immediately 
after  liigh-mass  had  been  celebrated,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, on  behalf  of  Julius  II.  laid  at  his  feet  a  golden  rose, 
which  had  been  blessed  by  the  pope,  anointed  with  holy  oil, 
and  perfumed  with  musk.*  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
saluting  him  as  head  of  the  Italian  league.  The  warlike 
ponti(f  having  reduced  the  Venetians,  desired  to  humble 
France,  and  to  employ  Henry  as  the  instrument  of  his 
vengeance.  Henry,  only  a  short  time  before,  had  renewed 
his  alliance  with  Louis  XII. ;  but  the  pope  was  not  to  he 
baffled  by  such  a  trifle  as  that,  and  the  young  king  soon 
began  to  dream  of  rivalling  the  glories  of  Crecy,  Poitiers^ 
and  Agincourt.  To  no  purpose  did  his  wisest  councillon 
represei^t  to  him  that  England,  in  the  most  favourable  timefl| 
had  never  been  able  to  hold  her  ground  in  France,  and  that 
the  sea  was  the  true  field  open  to  her  conquests.  Julinfl| 
knowing  his  vanity,  had  promised  to  deprive  Louis  of  the 
title  of  Most  Christian  king,  and  confer  it  upon  him.     "  Hia 

*  Odorifior  musco  aspersam.    Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  p.  653. 
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boBness  hopes  that  your'  Grace  will  utterly  exterminate  the 
king  of  france,"  wrote  the  king's  agent.*  Henry -saw  no- 
thing objectionable  in  this  rery  nnapostolic  mission,  and 
decided  on  substituting  the  terrible  game  of  war  for  the 
gentler  sports  of  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  1511,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
hy  his  generals,  Henry  deterpined  to  invade  France  in  per- 
son. He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  when  the 
festival  of  Easter  arrived.  Dean  Colet  had  been  appointed 
to  preach  before  Henry  on  Good  Friday,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  sermon  he  showed  more  courage  than  could  have  been 
expected  in  a  scholar,  for  a  spark  of  the  Christian  spirit  was 
glowing  in  his  bosom.  He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course Christ^s  victory  over  death  and  the  grave.  "  Who- 
ever takes  up  arms  from  ambition,"  said  he,  '^fights  not 
nnder  the  standard  of  Christ,  but  of  Satan.  If  you  desire  to 
contend  against  your  enemies,  foUow  Jesus  Christ  as  your 
prince  and  captain,  rather  than  Csesar  or  Alexander.''  His 
hearers  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment ;  the  friends 
of  polite  literature  became  alarmed ;  and  the  priests,  who 
were  getting  uneasy  at  the  uprising  of  the  human  mind, 
hoped  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  deadly 
blow  on  their  antagonists.  There  were  among  them  men 
whose  opinions  we  must  condemn,  while  we  cannot  forbear 
respecting  their  zeal  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth :  of 
this  number  were  Bricot,  Fitzjames,  and  above  all  Standish* 
Their  zeal,  however,  went  a  little  too  far  on  this  occasion : 
they  even  talked  of  burning  the  dean.-|-  After  the  sermon, 
Colet  wa9  informed  that  the  king  requested  his  attendance 
in  the  garden  of  the  Franciscan  monastery,  and  immediately 
the  priests  and  monks  crowded  round  the  gate,  hoping  to  see 
their  adversary  led  forth  as  a  criminal.  '^  Let  us  be  alone,," 
said  Henry ;  '^  put  on  your  cap,  Master  Dean,  and  we  will 
take  a  walk.  Cheer  up,"  he  continued,  '^  you  have  nothing  to 
fisan  You  have  spoken  admirably  of  Christian  charity,  and 
have  almost  reconciled  me  to  the  king  of  France ;  yet,  as 

*  Letter  of  Cardiaal  Bembridge.    Cotton  MSS.  ViteU.  B.  2,  p.  8. 
-f  Dr  Colet  was  in  tronble  and  should  haye  been  burnt.    Latimcr*a 
PMker  edition,  p.  440. 
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the  contest  is  not  one  of  choioe,  bat  of  neoeuitjy  I  nnutlMg 
of  you  in  some  future  sermon  to  explain  this  to  my  peopk 
Unless  you  do  so,  I  fear  my  soldiers  may  misanderBtaal 
your  meaning."  Golet  was  not  a  John  Baptist,  and,  a£bcted 
by  the  king*s  condescension,  he  gave  the  required  ezpbui^ 
tion.  The  king  was  satisfied,  and  exclaimed  :  ''  Let  eveij 
man  have  his  doctor  as  he  pleases;  this  man  is  my  doctn^ 
and  I  will  drink  his  health  I"  Henry  was  then  young :  yeiy 
different  was  the  flBishion  with  which  in  after-years  he  treated 
those  who  opposed  him. 

At  heart  the  king  cared  little  more  about  the  victories  of 
Alexander  than  of  Jesus  Christ  Having  fitted  out  hlii  annj, 
he  embarked  at  the  end  of  June,  accompanied  by  his  ftlmA»y, 
Wolscy,  who  was  rising  into  favour,  and  set  out  for  the  war 
as  if  for  a  tournament.  Shortly  after  this,  he  went,  all  glit- 
tering with  jewels,  to  meet  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
received  him  in  a  plain  doublet  and  cloak  of  black  sei||& 
After  his  victory  at  the  battle  of  Spurs,  Henry,  instead  of 
pressing  forward  to  the  conquest  of  France,  returned  to  the 
siege  of  Terouenne,  wasted  his  time  in  jousts  and  entertain- 
ments, conferred  on  Wolsey  the  bishopric  of  Toumay  which 
he  had  just  captured,  and  then  returned  to  England,  delighted 
at  having  made  so  pleasant  an  excursion. 

Ijouis  XII.  was  a  widower  in  his  53d  year,  and  bowed 
down  by  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age;  but  being 
desirous  of  preventing,  at  any  cost,  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
he  sought  the  hand  of  Henry's  sister,  the  Princess  Maiy, 
then  in  her  16th  year.  Her  affections  were  already  fixed 
on  Charles  Brandon,  and  for  him  she  would  have  sacrificed 
the  splendour  of  a  throne.  But  reasons  of  state  opposed 
their  union.  "  The  princess,"  remarked  Wolsey,  "  will  soon 
return  to  England  a  widow  with  a  royal  dowry."  This 
decided  the  question.  The  disconsolate  Mary,  who  was  an 
object  of  universal  pity,  embarked  at  Dover  with  a  numerous 
train,  and  from  Boulogne,  where  she  was  received  by  the 
duke  of  Angoul6nie,  she  was  conducted  to  the  king,  elated 
at  the  idea  of  marrying  the  handsomest  princess  in  Europe. 

Among  Mary's  attendants  was  the  youthful  Anne  Boleyn 
Her  father,  Sir  Tliomns  Boleyn,  had  been  charged  by  HwHji 
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eonjointly  with  the  bishop  of  Ely,  with  the  diplomatic  nego« 
tbttions  preliminary  to  this  marriage.  Anne  had  passed  her 
diildhood  at  Hever  castle,  surrounded  by  all  that  could  heat 
flie  imagination.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, whose  eldest  son  had  married  the  sister  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  queen,  had  filled,  as  did  his  sons  also,  the  most 
important  offices  of  state.  At  the  age  probably  of  fourteen, 
when  summoned  by  her  father  to  court,  she  wrote  him  the 
following  letter  in  French,  which  appears  to  refer  to  her 
departure  for  France : — 

"  Sir, — I  find  by  your  letter  .that  you  wish  me  to  appear 
at  court  in  a  manner  becoming  a  respectable  female,  and 
fikewise  that  the  queen  will  condescend  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  me ;  at  this  I  rejoice,  as  I  do  to  think,  that  con- 
versing with  so  sensible  and  elegant  a  princess  will  make 
me  even  more  desirous  of  continuing  to  speak  and  to  write 
good  French ;  the  more  as  it  is  by  your  earnest  advice,  which 
(I  acquaint  you  by  this  present  writing)  I  shall  follow  to  the 

best  of  my  ability As  to  myself,  rest  assured  that  I  shaU 

not  ungratefully  look  upon  this  fatherly  office  as  one  that 
might  be  dispensed  with ;  nor  will  it  tend  to  diminish  my 
affection,  quest  [wish],  and  deliberation  to  lead  as  holy  a  life 
as  you  may  please  to  desire  of  me ;  indeed  my  love  for  you 
is  founded  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  it  can  never  be  impaired. 
I  put  an  end  to  this  my  lucubration  after  having  very  hum- 
bly craved  your  good  will  and  affection.  Written  at  Hever, 
by 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter, 

"  Anna  de  Boullan."* 

Such  were  the  feelings  under  which  this  young  and  in- 
teresting lady,  so  calumniated  by  papistical  writers,  appeared 
at  court. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Abbeville  on  the  9th  of 

*  The  French  original  is  preserved  among  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS. 
•i  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  translation  in  the  text  if 
(with  a  slight  variation)  from  Sir  H.  Ellis's  Collection  of  royal  and  other 
letters,  vol.  ii.  second  series. 
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Octobet  1514,  and  after  a  aumptaous  banquet,  the  king  of 
France  distributed  his  royal  largesses  among  the  Bnglidi 
k)rds,  who  were  charmed  by  his  courtesy.  Bat  the  morrow 
Alls  a  day  of  trial  to  the  young  queen.  Louis  XIL  had 
dismissed  the  numerous  train  which  had  accompanied  her, 
ami  even  Lady  Guildford,  to  whom  Henry  had  specially 
confuled  her.  Three  only  were  left, — of  whom  the  youthfid 
Anne  Holeyn  was  one.  At  this,  separation,  Mary  gave  way 
to  the  keeni'st  sorrow.  To  cheer  her  spirits,  Louis  pro- 
cUiimed  a.  grand  touniament.  Brandon  hastened  to  France 
at  its  first  announcement,  and  carried  off  all  the  prizes; 
while  the  king,  languidly  reclining  on  a  couch,  could  with 
ditliculty  look  upon  tlie  brilliant  spectacle  over  which  his 
queen  presided,  sick  at  heart  yet  radiant  with  youth  and 
beauty.  Mary  was  unable  to  conceal  her  emotion,  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  who  was  watching  her,  divined  her  secret. 
But  Louis,  if  he  experienced  the  tortures  of  jealousy,  ^ 
not  feel  them  long,  for  liis  death  took  place  on  the  Ist 
January  1515. 

Even  before  her  husband's  funeral  was  over,  Mary's  heart 
beat  high  with  hope.  Francis  L,  impatient  to  see  her 
wedded  to  some  unimportant  political  personage,  encouraged 
her  love  for  Brandon.  The  latter,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Henry  to  convey  to  her  his  letters  of  condolence, 
feared  his  master's  anger  if  he  should  dare  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  the  princess.  But  the  widowed  queen,  who  was 
resolved  to  brave  everything,  told  her  lover :  *'  Either  you 
marry  nie  in  four  days  or  you  see  me  no  more."  The  choice 
the  king  had  made  of  his  ambassador  announced  that  he 
would  not  behave  very  harshly.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  the  abbey  of  Clugny,  and  Henry  pardoned  them. 

While  Mary  returned  to  England,  as  Wolsey  had  pre- 
dicted, Anne  Boleyn  remained  in  France.  Her  father,  de- 
siring his  daughter  to  become  an  accomplished  woman, 
intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  the  virtuous  Claude  of  France, 
the  good  queen,  at  whose  court  the  daughters  of  the  first 
families  of  tlie  kingdom  were  trained.  Margaret,  duchess 
of  Alonyon,  the  sister  of  Francis,  and  afterwards  queen  ol 
Navarre,  often  cha/uied  the  queen's  circle  by  her  lively  oon« 
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rarsation.  She  soon  b^»me  deeply  attached  to  the  young 
Englishwoman,  and  on  the  death  of  Claude  took  her  into  her 
own  family.  Anne  Boleyn  was  destined  at  no  very  remote 
period  to  be  at  the  court  of  London  a  reflection  of  the  grace- 
ful Margaret,  and  her  relations  with  that  princess  were  not 
without  influence  on  the  English  lleforoiiation. 

And  indeed  the  literary  moYcment  wliich  had  passed  from 
Italy  into  France  appeared  at  that  time  as  if  it  would  cross 
from  France  into  Britain.  Oxford  exercises  over  England 
as  great  an  influence  as  the  metropolis;  and  it  is  almost 
always  within  its  walls  that  a  movement  commences  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  At  this  period  of  our  history,  an  enthusi- 
astic youth  hailed  with  joy  the  first  beams  of  the  new  sun, 
and  attacked  with  their  sarcasms  the  idleness  of  the  monks, 
the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  the  superstition  of  the 
people.  Disgusted  with  the  priestcraft  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  captivated  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel,  Oxford  boldly  called  for  a  reform  ^hich  should 
burst  the  bonds  of  clerical  domination  and  emancipate  the 
human  mind.  Men  of  letters  thought  for  a  while  that  they 
had  found  the  most  powerful  man  in  England  in  Wolsey, 
the  ally  that  would  give  them  the  victory. 

He  possessed  little  taste  for  learning,  but  seeing  the  wind 
of  public  favour  blow  in  that  direction,  he  readily  spread  his 
sails  before  it.  He  got  the  reputation  of  a  profound  divine, 
by  quoting  a  few  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  fame 
of  a  Maecenas  and  Ptolemy,  by  inviting  the  learned  to  his 
gorgeous  entertainments.  ^^  0  happy  cardinal,"  exclaimed 
Erasmus,  "  who  can  surround  his  table  with  such  torches  I"* 

At  that  time  the  king  felt  the  same  ambition  as  his 
minister,  and  having  tasted  in  turn  the  pleasures  of  war  and 
diplomacy,  he  now  bent  his  mind  to  literature.  He  desired 
Wolsey  to  present  Sir  Thomas  More  to  him. — "  What  shall 
I  do  at  court  ?"  replied  the  latter.  ^'  I  shall  be  as  awkward 
as  a  man  that  never  rode  sitteth  in  a  saddle."  Happy  in 
his  family  circle,  where  his  father,  mother,  and  children, 
gathering  round  the  same  table,  formed  a  pleasing  group, 
which  the  pencil  of  Holbein  has  transmitted  to  us,  Moro 

*  ChJus  men  3a  talibus  lumiuibus  cingitur.    Erasm.  Ep.  p.  725. 
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had  no  desire  to  lesye  it  But  Henrf  was  not  a  man  to  put 
vp  with  a  refusal ;  he  employed  force  almost  to  draw  Mora 
from  his  retirement,  and  in  a  short  time  he  could  not  live 
without  the  society  of  the  man  of  letters.  On  calm  and 
starlight  nights  they  would  walk  together  upon  the  leads  at 
the  top  of  the  palace,  discoursing  on  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  If  More  did  not  appear  at  court,  Henry 
would  go  to  Chelsea  and  share  the  frugal  dinner  of  the 
fiimily  with  some  of  their  simple  neighbours.  '<  Where," 
asked  Erasmus,  "  where  is  the  Athens,  the  Porch,  or  the 
Academe,  that  can  be  compared  with  the  court  of  England? 

It  is  a  seat  of  the  muses  rather  than  a  palace The 

golden  age  is  reviving,  and  I  congratulate  the  world.** 

But  the  friends  of  classical  learning  were  not  content  with 
the  cardinaPs  banquets  or  the  king's  favours.  They  wanted 
victories,  and  their  keenest  darts  were  aimed  at  the  cloisters, 
those  strong  fortresses  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  uncleanness.* 
The  abbot  of  Saint  Albans,  having  taken  a  married  woman 
for  his  concubine,  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  a  nunnery, 
his  monks  had  follow^  his  example,  and  indulged  in  the 
most  scandalous  debauchery.  Public  indignation  was  so 
far  aroused,  that  Wolsey  himself — Wolsey,  the  father  oi 
several  illegitimate  children,  and  who  was  suffering  the 
penalty  of  his  irregularities  + — ^was  carried  away  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  demanded  of  the  pope  a  general  reform 
of  manners.  When  they  heard  of  this  request,  the  priests 
and  friars  were  loud  in  their  outcries.  "What  are  you 
about?"  said  they  to  Wolsey.  "  You  are  giving  the  victory 
to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  your  only  reward  will  be 
the  hatred  of  the  whole  world."  As  this  was  not  tlie  car- 
dinal's game,  he  abandoned  his  project,  and  conceived  one 
more  easily  executed.  Wishing  to  doscrvc  tlio  name  ol 
"  Ptolemy"  conferred  on  him  by  Erasmus,  lie  undertook  to 
build  two  large  colleges,  one  at  Ipswich,  liis  native  town, 
the  other  at  Oxford;  and  found  it  convenient  to  take  the 
money  necessary  for  their  endowment,  not  from  his  own 

*  Loca  sacra  ctiam  ipsa  Dei  templa  monialium  stupro  et  sanguinis  ol 
■ominis  effusione  profanare  non  verentur.  Papal  bull.  Wilkiiis,  Coo- 
oilia,  p.  632.  f  Morbus  yenereus.    Burnet. 
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pone,  but  from  the  parses  of  the  monks.  He  poioted  o«t 
to  the  pope  twenty-two  monasteries  in  which  (he  said)  viee 
and  impiety  had  taken  np  their  abode.*  The  pope  granted 
their  secularization,  and  Wolsey  having  thus  procured  a 
feyenue  of  £2000  sterling,  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
college,  traced  out  various  courts,  and  constructed  spacious 
kitchens.  He  fell  into  disgrace  before  he  had  completed  his 
work,  which  led  Gualter  to  say  with  a  sneer ;  "  He  began 
a  college  and  built  a  cook's  shop.'''}*  But  a  great  example 
had  been  set :  the  monasteries  had  been  attacked,  and  the 
first  breach  made  in  them  by  a  cardinal.  Cromwell,  Wol- 
sey's  secretary,  remarked  how  his  master  had  set  about  his 
work,  and  in  after-years  profited  by  the  lesson. 

It  was  fortunate  for  letters  that  they  bad  sincerer  friends 
in  London  than  Wolsey.  Of  these  were  Colet,  dean  of  St 
PauPs,  whose  house  was  the  centre  of  the  literary  movement 
which  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  his  friend  and  guest 
Erasmus.  iThe  latter  was  the  hardy  pioneer  who  opened 
the  road  of  antiquity  to  modern  Europe.  One  day  he  would 
entertain  Colet's  guests  with  the  account  of  a  new  manu- 
script ;  on  another,  with  a  discussion  on  tlie  forms  of  ancient 
literature ;  and  at  other  times  he  would  attack  the  school- 
men and  monks,  when  Colet  would  take  the  same  side. 
The  only  antagonist  who  dared  measure  his  strength  witli 
him  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  although  a  layman,  stoutly 
defended  the  ordinances  of  the  church. 

But  mere  table-talk  could  not  satisfy  the  dean  :  a  numer- 
ous audience  attended  his  sermons  at  St  Paul's.  The  spirit- 
uality of  Christ's  words,  the  authority  which  characterizes 
them,  their  admirable  simplicity  and  mysterious  depth,  had 
deeply  charmed  him :  "  I  admire  the  writings  of  the  apostles," 
he  would  say,  ^'  but  I  forget  them  almost,  when  I  contemplate 
the  wonderful  majesty  of  Jesus  Christ.":^  Setting  aside  the 
texts  prescribed  by  the  church,  he  explained,  like  Zwingle, 

*  Wherein  muoh  ?ice  and  wickedness  was  harboured.    Strype,  i.  ISfi. 
The  DNnes  of  the  monasteries  are  given.    Ibid.  ii.  132. 
f  lASlitait  coUegium  et  absolvit  popinam.    Fuller,  cent.  xvi.  p.  109. 
t  lU  Buspiciebat  admirabilem  illam  Christi  majestibtem.    Erasiii.  Epp 
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the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  Convocation,  he  delivered  a  aennon  on 
c(mfi>rmaii(m  and  reformationj  which  was  one  of  the  nmiier- 
ous  foremnners  of  the  great  reform  of  the  sixteenth  centnr^f. 
"  We  see  strange  and  heretical  ideas  appear  in  onr  days,  sod 
no  wonder,**  said  he.  "  But  you  must  know  there  is  no 
heresy  more  dangerous  to  the  church  than  the  yieious  lives 
of  its  priests.  A  reformation  is  needed ;  and  that  reforms- 
tion  must  hegin  with  the  hishops  and  he  extended  to  the 
priests.  The  clergy  once  reformed,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
reformation  of  the  people."*  Thus  spoke  Colet,  while  the 
citizens  of  London  listened  to  him  with  rapture,  and  called 
him  a  new  Saint  Paul.*}- 

Such  discourses  could  not  he  allowed  to  pass  unpunished. 
Fitzjames,  hishop  of  London,  was  a  superstitious  obstinate 
old  man  of  eighty,  fond  of  money,  excessively  irritable,  a 
poor  theologian,  and  a  slave  to  Duns  Scotus,  the  stibtle  doc- 
tor. Calling  to  his  aid  two  other  bishops  as  zealous  as  him- 
self for  the  preser\'ation  of  abuses,  namely,  Bricot  and 
Standish,  he  denounced  the  dean  of  St  Paul's  to  Warham. 
The  archbishop  having  inquired  what  he  had  done :  "  "What 
has  he  done?"  rejoined  the bishbp  of  London.  "  He  teaches 
that  we  must  not  worship  images ;  he  translates  the  Lord's 
Prayer  into  English;  he  pretends  that  the  text  Feed  wy 
sheep,  does  not  include  the  temporal  supplies  the  clergy 
draw  from  their  flock.  And  besides  all  this,"  he  continued 
with  some  embarrassment,  ''he  has  spoken  against  those 
who  carry  their  manuscripts  into  the  pulpit  and  read  their 
sermons  1"  As  this  was  the  bishop's  practice,  the  primate 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling ;  and  since  Colct  refused  to 
justify  himself,  Warham  did  so  for  him. 

From  that  time  Colet  laboured  with  fresh  zeal  to  scatter 
the  darkness.  He  devoted  the  larger  portion  of  his  fortune 
to  found  the  celebrated  school  of  St  Paul,  of  which  the 
learned  Lilly  was  the  first  master.  Two  parties,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojansy  entered  the  lists,  not  to  contend  with  sword 
and  spear,  as  in  the  ancient  epic,  but  with  the  tongue,  the 

*  Colet,  Sermon  to  the  Convocation. 

t  Pom  apoBtolns  Paulas  habitus  est.    Polyd.  Yirg.  p.  61& 
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pw,  and  somedmes  the  fist  If  the  Trojans  (the  obBeor* 
ants)  were  defeated  in  the  public  disputations,  they  had 
their  revenge  in  the  secret  of  the  confessionaL  Cave  a 
Chrcecis  ne  fias  hereticus*  was  the  watchword  of  the  priests 
— ^their  daily  lesson  to  the  youths  under  their  care.  They 
looked  on  the  school  founded  by  Colet  as  the  monstrous 
horse  of  the  perjured  Sinon,  and  announced  that  from  its 
bosom  would  inevitably  issue  the  destruction  of  the  people. 
Ck>let  and  Erasmus  replied  to  the  monks  by  inflicting  fresh 
blows.  Linacre,  a  thorough  litetary  enthusiast, — Grocyn,  a 
man  of  sarcastic  humour  but  generous  heart, — ^and  many 
others,  reinforced  the  Grecian  phalanx.  Henry  himself 
^  used  to  take  one  of  them  with  him  during  his  journeys,  and 
if  any  unlucky  Trojan  ventured  in  his  presence  to  attack 
the  tongue  of  Plato  and  of  St  Paul,  the  young  king  would 
set  his  Hellenian  on  him.  Not  more  numerous  were  the 
contests  witnessed  in  times  of  yore  on  the  classic  banks  of 
Xanthus  and  Simois. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Wolsey — His  first  Commission — His  Complaisanoe  and  Dfoodses—Gardi- 
nal.  Chancellor,  and  Legate — Ostentation  and  Necromancy — His  Spies 
and  Enmity — Pretensions  of  the  Clergy. 

Just  as  everything  seemed  tending  to  a  reformation,  a  power- 
ful priest  rendered"  the  way  more  difi&cult. 

One  of  the  most  striking  personages  of  the  age  was  then 
making  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  destiny  of  that  man,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  to 
eombine  cxtrome  ability  with  extreme  immorality ;  and  to 
be  a  new  and  striking  example  of  the  wholesome  truth  that 
immorality  is  more  effectual  to  destroy  a  man  than  ability 
lo  save  him.    Wolsey  was  the  last  high-priest  of  Rome  in 

*  BoTnure  of  tfie  Greeks,  lest  you  should  beoome  a  htretio. 
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England,  and  when  his  foil  startled  the  nation^  it  wis  tti 
signal  of  a  still  more  striking  fall — the  fall  of  poperj. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  butdber  of  Ips- 
wich, according  to  the  common  story,  which  is  sanctioned 
hy  lii^ii  authority,  had  attained  nnder  Henry  VJLL  the  post 
of  almoner,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Richard  Nanfui, 
treasurer  of  Calais  and  an  old  patron  of  his.  Bat  Wolsej 
was  not  at  all  desirous  of  passing  his  life  in  saying  mass. 
As  soon  as  he  had  discharged  the  regnlar  duties  of  his  o£Boe^ 
instead  of  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in  idleness,  as  hii 
colleagues  did,  he  strove  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  po^ 
sons  round  the  king. 

Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  keeper  of  the  priyy-seal  nn- 
der Henry  VII.,  uneasy  at  the  growing  power  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  looked  about  for  a  man  to  counterbalance  hiuL  He 
thou^Iit  he  had  found  such  a  one  in  Wolsey.  It  was  to 
oppose  tlie  Surreys,  the  grandfather  and  uncles  of  Anne . 
Holeyn,  tliat  the  son  of  the  Ipswich  batcher  was  drawn 
from  liifl  obscurity.  This  is  not  an  unimportant  circam- 
stance  in  our  narrative.  Fox  began  to  praise  Wolsey  io 
the  king's  hearing,  and  at  the  same  time  he  encouraged  the 
almoner  to  give  himself  to  public  affairs.  The  latter  was  not 
deaf,*  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  winning  his  sore- 
reign's  favour. 

The  king  having  business  of  importance  with  the  em- 
peror, wlio  was  then  in  Flanders,  sent  for  Wolsey,  explained 
his  wishes,  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  to  set  out.  The 
chaplain  determined  to  show  Henry  VII.  how  capable  he 
was  of  serving  him.  It  was  long  past  noon  when  he  took 
leave  of  the  king  at  Richmond — at  foiur  o'clock  he  was  m 
London,  at  seven  at  Gravesend.  By  travelling  all  night  he 
reached  Dover  just  as  the  packet-boat  was  ahout  to  saiL 
After  a  passage  of  three  hours  he  reached  Calais,  whence  he 
travelled  post,  and  the  same  evening  appeared  before  Maxi- 
milian. Having  obtained  what  he  desired,  he  set  off  agam 
^y  night,  and  on  the  next  day  but  one  reached  Richmond| 
three  days  and  some  few  hours  after  his  departure.  Hie 
king,  catching  sight  of  him  just  as  he  was  going  to  maa^ 

"  Hne  Wolfeiiui  non  inrdig  midierit  auribiu.    Polyd.  Vixx.  p.  898. 
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•harpljr  inquired,  why  he  had  not  aet  pat.  "  Sire,  I  am  ^t 
letumed,"  answered  Wolsej,  placing  the  emperor's  letters  in 
his  roaster's  hands.  Henry  was  delighted,  and  Wolsey  saw 
that  his  fortune  was  made. 

The  courtiers  hoped  at  first  that  Wolsej,  like  an  inexpe- 
rienced pilot,  would  run  his  vessel  on  some  hidden  rock; 
but  never  did  helmsman  manage  his  ship  with  more  skilL 
Although  twenty  years  older  than  Henry  YIIL  the  almoner 
danced,  and  sang,  and  laughed  with  the  prince's  companions, 
and  amused  his  new  master  with  tales  of  scandal  and  quotar- 
tions  from  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  young  king  found  his 
house  a  temple  of  paganism,  a  shrine  of  voluptuousness  |* 
and  while  Henry's  councillors  were  entreating  him  to  leave 
his  pleasures  and  attend  to  business,  Wolsey  was  contin- 
ually reminding  him  that  he  ought  to  devote  his  youth  to 
learning  and  amusement,  and  leave  the  toils  of  government 
to  others.  Wolsey  was  created  bishop  of  Toumay  during 
the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  on  his  return  to  England, 
was  raised  to  )he  sees  of  Lincoln  and  of  York.  Three  mitres 
had  been  placed  on  his  head  in  one  year.  He  found  at  last 
the  vein  he  so  ardently  sought  for. 

And  yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  The  archbisliop  of  Can- 
terbury had  insisted,  as  primate,  that  the  cross  of  York 
should  be  lowered  to  his.  Wolsey  was  not  of  a  disposition 
to  concede  this,  and  when  be  found  that  Warham  was  not 
G<mtent  with  being  his  equal,  he  resolved  to  make  him  his 
inferior.  He  wrote  to  Paris  and  to  Eome.  Francis  L,  who 
desired  to  conciliate  England,  demanded  the  purple  for  Wol- 
sey, and  the  archbishop  of  York  received  the  title  of  Cardinal 
St  Cecilia  beyond  the  Tiber.  In  November  1515,  his  hat 
was  brought  by  the  envoy  of  the  pope :  "  It  would  h^ve 
been  better  to  have  given  him  a  Tyburn  tippet,"  said  some 
bdignant  Englishmen ;  ^'  these  Romish  hats  never  brought 
good  into  England"  f — a  saying  that  has  become  proverbial. 

UMa  was  not  enough  for  Wolsey  :  he  desired  secular  great- 
ness above  all  things.  Warham,  tired  of  contending  with  so 
arrogant  a  rival,  resigned  the  seals,  and  the  king  inune- 

*  Domi  fiose  yoluptatnm  omnimn  sacrarinm  fecit.    Polyfl.  "^^tx.  p.  09 
t  Latimer's  Sonaoiui  (Parktr  Society),  p.  1 19. 
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diately  tranBferred  them  to  the  caidinaL  At  length  a  bd 
appointed  him  legate  a  latere  of  the  holy  see,  and  placed  un- 
der his  jurisdiction  all  the  colleges,  monasteries,  spiritiud 
courts,  bishops,  and  the  primate  himself  (1519).  From  that 
time,  as  lord-chancellor  of  England  and  legate,  Wobef 
administered  everything  in  church  and  state.  He  filled  hii 
coffers  with  money'  procured  both  at  home  and  from  abroad, 
and  yielded  without  restraint  to  his  dominant  yiees,  ostenta- 
tion and  pride.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  two  priests, 
tlie  tallest  and  comcliest  that  could  be  found,  carried  before 
him  two  huge  silver  crosses,  one  to  mark  his  dignity  as 
archbishop,  the  other  as  papal  legate.  Chamberlains,  gen- 
tlemen, pages,  sergeants,  chaplains,  choristers,  clerks,  cup- 
bearers, cooks,  and  other  domestics,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  500,  among  whom  were  nine  or  ten  lords  and  the  state- 
liest yeomen  of  the  country,  filled  his  palace.  He  generally 
wore  a  dress  of  scarlet  velvet  and  silk,  with  hat  and  gloves 
of  the  same  colour.  His  shoes  were  embroidered  with  goM 
and  silver,  inlaid  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  A  kind  of 
papacy  was  thus  forming  in  England ;  for  wherever  pride 
flourishes  there  popery  is  developed. 

One  thing  occupied  Wolsey  more  than  all  the  pomp  with 
which  he  was  surrounded :  his  desire,  namely,  to  captivate 
the  king.  For  this  purpose  he  cast  Henry's  nativity,  and 
procured  an  amulet  which  he  wore  constantly,  in  order  to 
charm  his  master  by  its  magic  properties.*  Then  having  re- 
course to  a  still  more  effectual  necromancy,  he  selected  from 
among  the  licentious  companions  of  the  young  monarch 
those  of  the  keenest  discernment  and  most  ambitious  charac- 
ter ;  and  after  binding  them  to  him  by  a  solemn  oath,  he 
placed  them  at  court  to  be  as  eyes  and  ears  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly not  a  word  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch, 
particularly  against  Wolsey,  of  which  he  was  not  informed 
an  hour  afterwards.  If  the  culprit  was  not  in  favour,  he 
was  expelled  without  mercy ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  minis* 
ter  sent  him  on  some  distant  mission.    The  queen's  ladies, 

*  He  calked  [calculated]  the  king's  natiyity he  made  byoiaftil 

BMoromancy  grayen  imagery  to  bear  upon  him,  wherewith  he  bewitoked 
ikm  big's  miiid.    Tysdile'i  Ezpofitions  (Parker  See.),  p.  3i8. 
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iKe  king's  diaplains,  and  even  their  confessors,  were  the  car* 
dinars  spies.  He  pretended  to  omnipresence,  as  the  pope  to 
infallibility. 

Wolsey  was  not  devoid  of  certain  showy  virtues,  for  he 
was  liberal  to  the  poor  even  to  affectation,  and  as  chancellor 
inexorable  to  every  kind  of  irregnlarity,  and  strove  particu- 
larly to  make  the  rich  and  high-bom  bend  beneath  Ids 
power.  Men  of  learning  alone  obtained  from  him  some  lit- 
tle attention,  and  hence  Erasmus  calls  him  ^'  the  Achates  of 
a  new  ^neas."  But  the  nation  was  not  to  be  carried  away 
Ijy  the  eulogies  of  a  few  scholars.  Wolsey — a  man  of  more 
than  suspected  morals,  double-hearted,  faithless  to  his  pro- 
mises, oppressing  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  and  exceed- 
ingly arrogant  to  everybody — ^WoIsey  soon  became  hated 
by  the  people  of  England. 

The  elevation  of  a  prince  of  the  Roman  Church  could  not 
be  favourable  to  the  Reformation.  The  pnests,  encouraged 
by  it,  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the  triple  attack 
of  the  learned,  the  reformers,  and  the  state ;  and  they  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  strength.  Holy  orders 
had  become  during  the  middle  ages  a  warrant  for  every  sort 
of  crime.  Parliament,  desirous  of  correcting  this  abuse  and 
checking  the  encroachments  of  the  church,  declared  in  the 
year  1513,  that  any  ecclesiastic,  accused  of  theft  or  murder, 
should  be  tried  before  the  secular  tribunab.  Exceptions, 
however,  were  made  in  favour  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
eons — that  is  to  say,  nearly  all  the  clergy.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  timid  precaution,  an  insolent  clerk,  the  abbot  of 
Winchelcomb,  began  the  battle  by  exclaiming  at  St  PauFs  * 
^  Touch  not  mine  anointed^  said  the  Lord."  At  the  same 
time  Wolsey,  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  priests  and 
prelates,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  at  which  he  said  with 
hands  upraised  to  heaven :  ^^  Sire,  to  try  a  clerk,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  God's  laws."  This  time,  however,  Henry  did  not 
give  way.  "  By  God's  will,  we  are  king  of  England,"  he  re- 
plied, ^'  and  the  kings  of  England  in  times  past  had  never 
any  superior  but  God  onlv.  Therefore  know  you  well  that 
we  will  maintain  the  right  of  our  crown."  He  saw  distinctly 
that  to  pat  the  clergy  above  the  laws  was  to  put  them  above 
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the  throne.  The  priests  were.beaten,  bat  not  diskeartenel: 
perseverance  ih  a  characteristic  feature  of  every  bieTarddcd 
onlcr.  Not  walking  bj  faith,  they  walk  all  the  more  bj 
sight ;  and  skilful  combinations  supply  the  place  of  the  ho^ 
aspirations  of  the  Christian.  Humble  disciples  of  the  gospd 
were  soon  to  experience  this,  for  the  clergy  by  a  few  isolated 
attacks  were  about  to  flesh  themselres  for  the  great  stnig>- 
gles  of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  Wolves— Riohard  Hun— A  Muzder— Yerdiot  of  the  Jniy— HmeiK- 
demned,  and  his  Chanoter  yindioated'-The  GraTeaeiid  PasBage-boal— 
A  Festiyal  distnrbed — Brown  tortpred— Visit  firom  his  Wife— A  Ma^ 
tyr— Character  of  Erasmus— 1516  and  1517 — Erasmns  goes  to  Basla 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  soften  down  the  somewhat 
exaggerated  colours  in  which  contemporary  writers  describe 
the  Romish  clergy ;  but  there  are  certain  appellations  which 
history  is  bound  to  accept.  The  woheSy  for  so  the  priests 
were  called,  by  attacking  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  at- 
tempted a  work  beyond  their  reach.  They  turned  their 
wrath  on  others.  There  were  many  shepherds  endeavouring 
to  gather  together  the  sheep  of  the  Lord  beside  the  pcacefid 
waters :  these  must  be  frightened,  and  the  sheep  driven  into 
the  howling  wilderness.  "The  wolves'*  determined  to  fall 
upon  the  Lollards. 

There  lived  in  London  an  honest  tradesman  named  Rich- 
ard Hun,  one  of  those  witnesses  of  the  truth  who,  sinceie 
though  unenlightened,  have  been  often  found  in  the  bosom 
of  Catholicism.  It  was  his  practice  to  retire  to  his  closet 
and  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  study  of  the  Bibb. 
At  the  death  of  one  of  his  children,  the  priest  required  of  hhn 
an  exorbitant  fee,  which  Hun  refused  to  pay,  and  for  which 
he  was  summoned  before  the  legate's  court.  Animitted  bj 
Aat  public  spirit  which  characterizes  the  people  of  England^ 
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h$  felt  indignant  that  an  Englishman  should  be  cited  before 
a  foreign  tribunal,  and  laid  an  information  against  the  priest 
and  his  eonnsel  under  the  act  of  prcBmunire.  Such  boldness 
«--most  extraordinary  at  that  time — exasperated  the  clergj 
beyond  all  bounds.  "  If  these  proud  citizens  are  allowed  to 
haye  their  way,"  exclaimed  the  monks,  "  every  layman  wiB 
dare  to  resist  a  priest." 

Exertions  were  accordingly  made  to  snare  the  pretended 
rebel  in  the  trap  of  heresy ;  *  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Lollards'  tower  at  St  Paul's,  and  an  iron  collar  was  fas- 
tened round  his  neck,  attached  to  which  was  a  chain  so 
heavy  that  neither  man  nor  beast  (says  Foxe)  would  have 
been  able  to  bear  it  long.  When  tsJcen  before  his  judges, 
they  could  not  convict  him  of  heresy,  and  it  was  observed 
with  astonishment  ''  that  he  had  his  beads  in  prison  with 
him."-}-  They  would  have  set  him  at  liberty,  after  inflicting 
on  him  perhaps  some  trifling  penance — ^but  then,  what  a  bad 
example  it  would  be,  and  who  could  stop  the  reformers,  if  it 
was  so  easy  to  resist  the  papacy  ?  Unable  to  triumph  by 
jusdce,  certain  fanatics  resolved  to  triumph  by  crime. 

At  midnight  on  the  2d  December — the  day  of  his  exami« 
nation — three  men  stealthily  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  Lol- 
lards' tower :  the  bellringer  went  first  carrying  a  torch ;  a 
sergeant  named  Charles  Joseph  followed,  and  last  came  the 
bishop's  chancellor.  Having  entered  the  cell,  they  went  up 
to  the  bed  on  which  Hun  was  lying,  and  finding  that  he 
was  asleep,  the  chancellor  said :  "  Lay  hands  on  the  thief," 
Charles  Joseph  and  the  belLringer  fell  upon  the  prisoner,  who, 
awaking  with  a  start,  saw  at  a  glance  what  this  midnight 
Tiflit  meant.  He  resisted  the  assassins  at  first,  but  was  soon 
overpowered  and  strangled.  Charles  Joseph  then  fixed  the 
dead  man's  belt  round  his  neck,  the  bellringer  helped  to  raise 
his  lifeless  body,  and  the  chancellor  slipped  the  other  end  of 
the  belt  through  a  ring  fixed  in  the  wall.  They  then  placed 
his  cap  on  his  head,  and  hastily  quitted  the  cell."}  Imme- 
after,  the  conscience-stricken  Charles  Joseph  got  on 


*  Foxe,  Acts  and  Mon.  ii.  p.  8.    Folio,  1684,  Lond.  f  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  p.  13.    '*  And  so  all  we  murdered  Hun and  so  Hui  wm 

llMWsd."    (ETidenee  of  CauurlM  Joseph.) 
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horseluick  and  rode  from  the  city ;  the  bellringer  left  Oe 
eathcilral  and  hid  himself :  the  crime  dispersed  the  erimmabi 
The  chancellor  alone  kept  his  ground,  and  he  was  at  piajen 
when  the  news  was  brought  him  that  the  turnkey  had  fraud 
Hun  hanging.  ''  He  must  have  killed  himself  in  despair' 
said  the  hypocrite.  But  every  one  kn^w  poor  Hun's  C!hrii« 
tian  fooIingR.  "  It  is  the  priests  who  have  murdered  him," 
was  the  general  cry  in  London,  and  an  inquest  was  ordered 
to  be  held  on  his  body. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  December,  William  Barnwell  the 
city  coroner,  the  two  sheriff,  and  twenty-four  jurymen,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Lollards'  tower.  They  remarked  that  the  belt 
was  so  short  that  the  head  could  not  be  got  out  of  it,  and 
that  consequently  it  had  never  been  placed  in  it  voluntarit;^, 
and  hence  the  jury  concluded  that  the  suspension  was  an 
after-tliought  of  some  other  persons.  Moreover  they  fooDd 
that  the  ring  was  too  high  for  the  poor  victim  to  reach  it,— 
that  the  body  bore  marks  of  violence— and  that  traces  of 
blood  were  to  be  seen  in  the  cell : ''  Wherefore  all  we  find  bjr 
God  and  all  our  consciences  (runs  the  verdict),  that  Richard 
Hun  was  murdered.  Also  we  acquit  the  said  Richard  Hun 
of  his  own  death.''* 

It  was  but  too  true,  and  the  criminals  themselves  confessed 
it.  The  miserable  Charles  Joseph  having  returned  home  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  December,  said  to  his  maidnservant: 
"  If  you  will  swear  to  keep  my  secret,  I  will  tell  you  alL*'— 
"  Yes,  master,"  she  replied,  "  if  it  is  neither  felony  nor  trea- 
son."— Joseph  took  a  book,  swore  the  gurl  on  it,  and  then 
said  to  her:  "  I  have  killed  Richard  Hun  I" — "O  mast^l 
how  ?  he  was  called  a  worthy  man." — "  I  would  lever 
[rather]  than  a  hundred  pounds  it  were  not  done,"  he  made 
answer ;  "  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone."  He  then 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

.  The  clergy  foresaw  what  a  serious  blow  this  unhappy 
affair  would  be  to  them,  and  to  justify  themselves  they  ex- 
amined Hun's  Bible  (it  was  Wickliffe's  version),  and  having 
read  in  the  preface  that  ^'  poor  men  and  idiots  [simple  folks] 

*  For  partaoulars  of  the  Inquest,  see  Foxe,  Aets  and  Men.  ii.  p.  14. 
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baTO  the  tnith  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres  more  than  a  thousand 
pcelates  and  religious  men  and  clerks  of  the  school/'  and 
fiirther,  that  '^  the  pope  ought  to  be  called  Antichrist,"  the 
buhop  of  London,  assisted  bj  the  bishops  of  Durham  and 
lincohi,  dedared  Hun  guilty  of  heresy,  and  on  the  20th 
December  his  dead  body  was  burnt  at  Smithfield.  '^  Hun's 
bones  have  been  burnt,  and  therefore  he  was  a  heretic,"  said 
the  priests;  '^  he  was  a  heretic,  and  therefore  he  committed 
•mcide." 

The  triumph  of  the  clergy  was  of  short  duration ;  for  al- 
most at  the  same  time  William  Horsey,  the  bishop's  chan- 
eeUor,  Charjes  Joseph,  and  John  Spalding  the  bellringer, 
wore  convicted  of  the  murder.  A  bill  passed  the  Ck)mmons 
restoring  Hun*s  property  to  his  family  and  vindicating  his 
character ;  the  Lords  accepted  the  bill,  and  the  king  himself 
■aid  to  the  priests :  ''  Restore  to  these  wretched  children  the 
property  of  their  Dather,  whom  you  so  cruelly  murdered,  to 
our  great  and  just  horror."* — "If  the  clerical  theocracy 
should  gain  the  mastery  of  the  state,"  was  the  general  re- 
mark in  London,  "  it  would  not  only  be  a  very  great  lie,  but 
the  most  frightful  tyranny  I "  England  has  never  gone  back 
fince  that  time,  and  a  theocratic  rule  has  always  inspired  the 
iound  portion  of  the  nation  with  a  just  and  insurmountable 
antipathy.  Such  were  the  events  taking  place  in  England 
shortly  before  the  Reformation.    This  was  not  all 

The  clergy  had  not  been  fortunate  in  Hun*s  affair,  but 
they  were  not  for  that  reason  unwilling  to  attempt  a  new 
one. 

In  the  spring  of  1517 — the  year  in  which  Luther  posted 
np  his  tksses — a  priest,  whose  manners  announced  a  man 
swollen  with  pride,  happened  to  be  on  board  the  passage- 
boat  from  London  to  Gravesend  with  an  intelligent  and  pious 
Christian  of  Ashford,  by  name  John  Brown.  The  passen- 
gers, as  they  floated  down  the  stream,  were  amusing  them- 
selves by  watching  the  banks  glide  away  from  them,  w.hen 
the  priest,  turning  towards  Brown,  said  to  him  insolently : 
**  You  are  too  near  me,  get  farther  off.  Do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?" — "  No,  sir,"  answered  Brown. — "  Well,  then,  you  must 

*  Verdiet  on  the  Inquett ;  Foxe,  p.  12. 
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know  that  I  am  a  priest" — **  Indeed,  sit ;  itfe  yoii  a  pdr^on,  <rf 
vicar,  or  a  lady's  chaplain  ?" — "  No ;  I  am  tt  ioul-^riegt,"  he 
haughtily  replied ;  "  I  sing  mass  to  save  sonls." — "  Do  jw, 
sir,"  rejoined  Brown  somewhat  ironically, "  that  is  weH  donr,- 
and  can  you  tell  me  where  yon  find  the  son!  when  jm  hf 
gin  the  mass?" — ^**  I  cannot,"  said  the  priest. — "Andwliert 
you  leave  it  when  the  mass  is  ended  ?*• — "  I  do  not  kno#/' 
— "  What!"  continued  Brown  with  marts  of  astonishiheM, 
"  you  do  not  know  where  you  find  the  soul  or  where  yon  leave 

it and  yet  you  say  that  you  save  it  I" — "  Go  thy  ways," 

said  the  priest  angrily, "  thou  art  a  heretic,  aiid  I  will  he  ereti 
with  thee."  Thenceforward  the  priest  and  his  neighboiir 
conversed  no  more  together.  At  last  they  reached  GraTes^ 
end  and  the  boat  anchored. 

As  soon  as  the  priest  had  landed,  he  hastened  to  two  oi 
his  friends,  Walter  and  William  More,  and  all  three  mount- 
ing their  horses  set  off  for  Canterbury,  and  denounced  Browd 
to  the  archbishop. 

In  the  meantime  John  Brown  had  reached  home,    lliree 
days  later,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  had  just  left  her  chanH 
her,  went  to  church,  dressed  all  in  white,  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  delivering  her  in  the  perils  of  childbirth.     Her  hos* 
band,  assisted  by  her  daughter  Alice  and  the  mitid-scrvant, 
were  preparing  for  their  friends  the  feast  tsual  on  snch 
occasions,  and  they  had  all  of  them  tdken  their  seats  at 
table,  joy  beaming  on  every  face,  when  the  strcfet-^oor  was 
abruptly  opened,  and  Chilton,  the  constable,  a  cruel  atid 
savage  man,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  archbishop's  ap* 
paritors,  seized  upon  the  worthy  townsman.     All  sprang 
from  their  seats  >n  alarm ;  Elizabeth  and  Alice  uttered  tfae 
most  heartrending  cries ;  but  the  primate's  officers,  without 
•bowing  any  emotion,  pulled  Browti  out  of  this  house,  and 
placed  him  on  horseback,  tying  his  feet  Under  the  anirtiars 
belly.  *    It  is  a  serious  matter  to  jest  with  a  priest.    Tlie 
cavalcade  rode  off  quickly,  and  Brown  was  thrown  intb  pri- 
son, and  there  left  forty  days. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  archbishop  of  Cjlnterbury 
and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  called  before  thom   the  im- 
*  Foze,  Acts,  ii.  p.  7.    His  foet  bound  under  his  own  horse. 
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ptident  fdlow  who  doubted  whetiier  a  priesfi  mass  could 
Mye  souls,  and  required  him  to  retract  this  ''  blasphemj." 
But  Browii)  if  he  did  not  believe  in  the  mass,  believed 
la  the  i^spel:  "Clurist  was  once  ofiisred,''  he  said,  ^to 
take  awa3r  the  sins  of  maaj*  It  is  by  this  sacrifice  we 
are  saved,  and  not  by  the  repetitions  of  the  priests.^  At 
this  reply  the  archbishop  made  a  sign  to  the  executioners, 
«iie  of  whom  took  off  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  this  pious 
Christian,  while  the  other  brought  in  a  pan  of  burning 
coals,  upon  which  they  set  the  martyr's  feet.*  The  English 
laws  in  truth  forbade  torture  to  be  inflicted  on  any  subject  ' 
of  the  crown,  but  the  clergy  thought  themselves  above  the 
laws.  '^  Confess  the  efficadty  of  the  mass,*'  cried  the  two 
bishops  to  poor  Brown.  **  If  I  deny  my  Lord  upon  earth," 
he  replied,  "  He  will  deny  me  before  his  Father  in  heaven." 
The  flesh  was  burnt  off  the  soles  of  the  feet  even  to  the 
bones,  and  still  John  Brown  remained  unshaken.  The 
bishops  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  given  over  to  the  secu- 
lar arm  that  he  might  be  burnt  alive. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  in  the 
year  1517,  the  martyr  was  led  back  to  Ashford,  where  he 
arrived  just  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  A  number 
of  idle  persons  were  collected  in  the  street,  and  among  them 
was  Brown's  maid-servant,  who  ran  off  crying  to  the  house, 

and  told  her  "nistress :  *^  I  have  seen  him He  was  bound, 

and  they  weie  taking  him  to  prison."  f  Elizabeth  hastened 
to  her  husband  and  found  him  sitting  with  his  feet  in  the 
stocks,  his  features  changed  by  suffering,  and  expecting  to 
he  burnt  alive  on  the  morrow.  The  poor  woman  sat  down 
beside 'him,  weeping  most  bitterly ;  while  he,  being  hindered 
by  his  chains^  could  not  so  much  as  bend  towards  her.  ^^  I 
cannot  set  my  feet  to  the  ground,"  said  he,  "  for  bishops  have 
l>umt  them  to  the  bones ;  but  they  could  not  bum  my  tongue 

and  prevent  my  confessing  the  Lord 0  Elizabeth! 

continue  to  love  him  for  He  is  good ;  and  bring  up  oui 
children  in  his  fear." 

*  His  bare  feet  were  set  upon  hot  burning  coals.    The  Lollards  (edift. 
Traet  Soc.),  p.  149. 

f  A  young  maid  of  his  house  coming  by  saw  her  master,  she  rao 
luMiie.    The  Lollards,  p.  50. 
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Oil  the  following  nKNrning— it  was  Whitonnday — the 
brutal  Chilton  and  his  assistants  led  firown  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  fastened  him  to  the  stake.  Elisabeth  and 
Alice,  with  his  other  children  and  his  friends,  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving his  last  sigh,  surrounded  the  pile,  uttering  cries  of 
anguish.  The  fagots  were  set  on  fire ;  while  Brown,  cahn 
and  collected,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saviour,  clasped  his  hands^  and  repeated  this  hymn,  whidi 
Foxe  has  preserved : — * 

O  Lord,  I  yield  me  to  thy  graoe, 
Grant  me  mercy  for  my  trespass ; 
Let  noTer  the  fiend  my  sonl  chase. 
Lord,  I  wiU  bow,  and  thon  shalt  beat. 
Let  neyer  my  soul  come  in  hell-heat. 

The  martyr  was  silent:  the  flames  had  consumed  their 
victim.  Then  redoubled  cries  of  anguish  rent  the  air.  His 
wife  and  daughter  seemed  as  if  they  would  lose  their  senses. 
The  bystanders  showed  them  the  tenderest  compassion,  and 
turned  with  a  movement  of  indignation  towards  the  execu- 
tioners. The  brutal  Chilton  perceiving  this,  cried  out: — 
''Come  along;  let  us  toss  the  heretic's  children  into  the 
flames,  lest  they  should  one  day  spring  from  their  father's 
ashes."  f  He  rushed  towards  Alice,  and  was  about  to  lay 
hold  of  her,  when  the  maiden  shrank  back  screaming  with 
horror.  To  the  end  of  her  life,  she  recollected  the  fearfid 
moment,  and  to  her  we  are  indebted  for  the  particulars.  Hie 
fury  of  the  monster  was  checked.  Such  were  the  scenes 
passing  iu  England  shortly  before  the  Reformation. 

The  priests  were  not  yet  satisfied,  for  the  scholars  still 
remained  in  England:  if  they  could  not  be  burnt,  they 
should  at  least  be  banished.  They  set  to  work  accordingly. 
Standish,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  a  sincere  man,  as  it  would 
seem,  but  fanatical,  was  inveterate  in  his  hatred  of  Erasmus, 
who  had  irritated  him  by  an  idle  sarcasm.  When  speaking 
of  St  AsaplCs  it  was  very  common  to  abbreviate  it  into  Si 

♦  Foxe,  Acts  and  Mon.  ii.  p.  8  (folio,  1684),  ir.  p.  132  (Lend.  1888)i 
We  shall  in  future  refer  to  the  latter  edition,  as  being  more  acoessiUe. 

t  Bade  *ast  in  his  children  also,  for  they  would  sprinff  of  his  iwly^ 
IWd. 
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Ait :  and  as  Standlsh  was  a  theologian  of  no  great  learning, 
Erasmus,  in  his  jesting  way,  would  sometimes  call  him 
Episcopus  a  Sancto  Asino.  As  the  bishop  could  not  destroy 
Colet,  the  disciple,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  triumph 
oyer  the  master. 

Erasmus  knew  Standish^s  intentions.  Should  he  com- 
mence in  England  that  struggle  with  the  papacy  which 
Luther  was  about  to  begin  in  Germany  ?  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  steer  a  middle  course :  he  must  either  fight  or 
leave.  The  Dutchman  was  faithful  to  his  nature — we  may 
even  say,  to  his  vocation :  he  left  the  country. 

Erasmus  was,  in  his  time,  the  head  of  tlie  great  literary 
community.  By  means  of  his  connexions  and  Uis  corre- 
spondence, which  extended  over  all  Europe,  he  established 
between  iJiose  countries  where  learning  was  reviving,  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  manuscripts.  The  pioneer  of  an- 
tiquity, an  eminent  critic,  a  witty  satirist,  the  advocate  of 
correct  taste,  and  a  restorer  of  literature,  one  only  glory  was 
wanting :  he  had  not  the  creative  spirit,  the  heroic  soul  of  a 
Luther.  He  calculated  with  no  little  skill,  could  detect  the 
smile  on  the  lips  or  the  knitting  of  the  brows ;  but  he  had 
not  that  self-abandonment,  that  enthusiasm  for  the  truth, 
that  firm  confidence  in  God,  without  which  nothing  great 
can  be  done  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  in  the  chnich. 
**  Erasmus  Juxd  much,  but  was  little,"  said  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers.* 

In  the  year  1517,  a  crisis  had  arrived  :  the  period  of  the 
revival  was  over,  that  of  the  Reformation  was  beginning. 
The  restoration  of  letters  was  succeeded  by  the  regeneration 
of  religion :  the  days  of  criticism  and  neutrality  by  those  of 
courage  and  action.  Erasmus  was  then  only  forty-nine 
years  old ;  but  he  had  finished  his  career.  From  being  first, 
lie  must  now  be  second :  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  dethroned 
him.  He  looked  around  himself  in  vain :  placed  in  a  new 
country,  he  had  lost  his  road.  A  hero  was  needed  to  in- 
augurate the  great  movement  of  modem  times :  Erasmus 
was  a  mere  man  of  letters. 

When  attacked  by  Standish  in  1516,  the  literary  king 

*  Ad.  MuUer. 
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determined  to  quit  the  court  of  England,  and  take  refuge  \t 
%  printing-office.  But  before  laying  down  his  sceptre  at  the 
toot  of  a  Saxon  monk,  he  signalized  the  end  of  his  reign  by 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  publications.  The  epoch  of  1516-17, 
memorable  for  the  theses  of  Luther,  was  destined  to  be 
equally  remarkable  by  a  work  which  was  to  imprint  on  the 
new  times  their  essential  character.  What  distinguishes 
the  Reformation  fix>m  all  anterior  reviyals  is  the  union  of 
learning  with  piety,  and  a  faith  more  profound,  more  en- 
lightened, and  based  on  the  word  of  CKkL  The  Christian 
people  was  then  emancipated  fix>m  the  tutelage  of  the  schools 
and  the  popes,  and  its  charter  of  enfranchisement  was  the 
Bible.  The  sixteenth  century  did  more  than  its  predecessors: 
it  went  straight  to  the  fountain  (the  Holy  Scriptures),  cleared 
it  of  weeds  and  brambles,  plumbed  its  depths,  and  caused  its 
abundant  streams  to  pour  forth  on  all  around.  iThe  Refor- 
mation age  studied  the  Greek  Testament,  which  the  clerical 
age  had  almost  forgotten, — and  this  is  its  greatest  glory. 
Now  the  first  explorer  of  this  divine  source  was  Erasmus. 
When  attacked  by  the  hierarchy,  the  leader  of  the  schools 
^dthdrew  from  the  splendid  halls  of  Henry  VIII.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  new  era  which  he  had  announced  to  the 
world  was  rudely  interrupted :  he  could  do  nothing  more  by 
his  conversation  for  the  country  of  the  Tudors.  But  he 
carried  with  him  those  precious  leaves,  the  firuit  of  his 
labours — a  book  which  would  do  more  than  he  desired.  He 
hastened  to  Basle,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  Frobenius's 
printing-ofiice,*  where  he  not  only  laboured  hlm^^elf,  but 
Made  others  labour.  England  will  soon  receive  the  seed  <rf 
the  new  life,  and  the  Reformation  is  about  to  begin. 

*  Frobenio, at nnllinsoflleiiMB  plus debeMit  SMiunm stedfe 
Ep.  p.  890. 
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Four  reformmg  Powefis— Which  reformed  England  T — Papal  Reform  t— > 
Episcopal  "Ret&tta  t— kb^al  tUihftm  ?— What  16  teqikired  in  a  l^timato 
Refemi !  -  tfa«  Shatfe  of  tbe  Kii^Tf  Fdwet— Share  ai  the  Episooptl  Aa- 
thoHtj— H^  fiifad  Low  Cburoh—Poiitical  ETente— The  Greek  and 
Latin  New  Testament -^Thoaghts  of  Erasmus— Enthusiaim  and  Anger 
— Desire  of  j^rasmus — Qamours  of  the  Priests— Their  attack  at  Court — 
Astbnishfiient  of  Eie^u^us-His  L^bonrsfor  this  Work— Edward  Lee ; 
his  ChaHust^-^Uee^ii  7Vtfj^e%^OoiiBk>iracy. 

It  was  within  the  proTince  of  four  {)owers  m  the  sixteenth 
eenturj  to  effect  a  reforn^atiote  of  the  church :  these  were  the 
papacy^  the  tpii»copate>  th^  monarchy,  and  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Reformi^tion  in  England  was  essentially  the  work  oi 
Scripture^ 

The  only  tru^  Reformation  is  that  which  emanates  horn 
^  woivi  of  G^od.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  by  bearing  witness 
to  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Soi^of  Grod, 
create  in  man  by  the  Holy  Ghost  a  faith  which  justifies  him. 
That  faith,  which  produces  in  him  a  new  life,  unites  him  to 
Christ,  without  his  requiring  a  chain  of  bishops  or  a  Roman 
VBcdtatot,  who  would  separate  him  from  the  Saiiour  instead 
of  dra^^ing  him  nearer.  This  Reformation  by  the  word  re- 
stores that  spiritual  Christianity  which  the  outward  and 
hierarchical  religion  had  destroyed ;  and  from  the  regenera- 
tion of  individuals  naturally  results  the  regeneration  of  the 
ishtirch: 

Tlte  Reformation  of  England,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that  of  the  continent,  ^^  as  effected  by  the  word  of  God. 
l*his  statcnioiit  may  appeal  paradoxical,  but  it  is  not  the 
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less  tnie.  Tliosc  great  indiYidnalitiefl  we  meet  with  in  (xer^ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  France — ^men  like  Luther,  ZwinglCi 
and  Calvin — do  not  appear  in  Enghmd ;  bnt  H0I7  Scripture 
is  widely  circulated.  What  brought  light  into  the  British 
isles  subsequently  to  the  year  1517,  and  on  a  more  extended 
scale  after  the  year  1526,  was  the  word — ^the  inyisible  power 
of  the  invisible  God.  The  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
— a  race  called  more  than  any  other  to  circulate  the  oracles 
of  God  throuj^hout  the  world — is  particularly  distinguished 
by  its  biblical  character. 

The  Reformation  of  England  could  not  be  papaL  No  re- 
form can  be  hoped  from  that  which  ought  to  be  not  only 
reformed,  but  abolished;  and  besides,  no  monarch  dethrones 
himself.  We  may  even  affirm  that  the  popedom  has  always 
felt  a  peculiar  affection  for  its  conquests  in  Britain,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  the  last  it  would  have  renounced.  A 
serious  voice  had  declared  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
rentury :  "  A  reform  is  neither  in  the  will  nor  in  the  power 
Df  the  popes."* 

The  Reformation  of  England  was  not  episcopaL  Roman 
niorarchism  will  never  be  abolished  by  Roman  bishops. 
An  episcopal  assembly  may  perhaps,  as  at  Constance,  de- 
|K)se  throe  competing  popes,  but  then  it  will  be  to  saye  the 
papacy.  And  if  the  bishops  could  not  abolish  the  papacy, 
still  less  could  tlicy  reform  themselves.  The  then  existing 
episcopal  jwwer,  being  at  enmity  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  slave  of  its  own  abuses,  was  incapable  of  renovating  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  it  exerted  all  its  influence  to  pre- 
vent such  a  renovation. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  not  royaL  Samuel, 
David,  and  Josiah  were  able  to  do  something  for  the  raising 
up  of  the  church,  when  God  again  turned  his  face  towards 
it ;  but  n  kinpr  cannot  rob  his  people  of  their  religion,  and 
still  less  can  he  jrivc  them  one.  It  has  often  been  repeated 
that  '*  the  English  Reformation  derives  its  origin  from  the 
monarch  ;"  bnt  the  assertion  is  incorrect.  Tlie  work  of  God, 
hen>  as  elsewhere,  cannot  be  put  in  comparison  with  the 

*  James  of  Juterbock,  prior  of  the  CarthuBians  :  De  septem  finnlwlB 
ilatibQi  opiiBouIum. 
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work  of  the  kii.g;  and  if  the  latter  was  mfinitelj  surpassed 
in  importance,  it  was  also  preceded  in  time  by  many  years. 
The  monarch  was  still  keeping  up  a  Tigorous  resistance  be- 
hind his  intrenchments,  when  Gk)d  had  already  decided  the 
Tictory  along  the  whole  line  of  operations. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  a  reform  effected  by  any  other  prin«' 
etple  than  the  established  authorities,  both  in  church  and 
state,  would  have  been  a  revolution?  But  has  God,  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  the  church,  forbidden  all  revolution  in  a 
sinful  world  ?  A  revolution  is  not  a  revolt  The  flail  of  the 
first  man  was  a  great  revolution :  the  restoration  of  man  by 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  counter-revolution.  The  corruption 
occasioned  by  popery  was  allied  to  the  fall :  the  reformation 
accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  connected  there- 
fore with  the  restoration.  There  will  no  doubt  be  other 
interventions  of  the  Deity,  which  will  be  revolutions  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Reformation.  When  God  creates  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  will  not  that  be  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  revolutions?  The  Eeformation  by  the 
word  alone  gives  truth,  alone  gives  unity;  but  more  than- 
that,  it  alone  bears  the  marks  of  true  legitimacy ;  for  the 
church  belongs  not  unto  men,  even  though  they  be  priests. 
Gk)d  alone  is  its  lawful  sovereign. 

And  yet  the  human  elements  which  we  have  enumerated 
were  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  work  that  was  acCiomplishing 
in  England.  Besides  the  word  of  God,  other  principles  were 
in  operation,  and  although  less  radical  and  less  primitive, 
they  still  retain  the  sympathy  of  eminent  men  of  that 
nation. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  intervention  of  the  king's  au- 
thority was  necessary  to  a  certain  point.  Since  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome  had  been  established  in  England  by  several 
usages  which  had  the  force  of  law,  the  intervention  of  the 
temporal  power  was  necessary  to  break  the  bonds  which  it 
had  previously  sanctioned.  But  it  was  requisite  for  the 
monarchy,  while  adopting  a  negative  and  political  action, 
to  leave  the  positive,  doctrinal,  and  creative  action  to  the 
word  of  God. 

Besides  the  Reformation  in  the  name  of  the  Scriptuim^ 
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there  was  then  In  England  another  in  ike  name  of  ike  Ui^ 
The  word  of  God  began,  the  kingly  power  fidlowed;  and 
ever  si^pe,  these  two  foicea  have  lomeftimea  g(me  togetha 
against  the  anthority  of  the  Roman  pontiflSi — aometimes  ia 
opposition  to  each  other,  like  those  troops  which  march  side 
by  side  in  the  same  army,  against  tiie  same  enemy,  anl 
which  have  occasionally  been  seen,  even  <m  the  field  oi 
battle,  to  tnm  their  swords  against  each  other. 

Finally,  the  episcopate  which  had  begun  by  opposing  the 
Reformation,  was  compelled  to  accept  it  in  despite  of  ite 
convictions.  The  majority  oi  the  bishops  were  oj^wsed  to 
it ;  but  the  better  portion  were  found  to  incline,  some  to  the 
side  of  outward  reform,  of  which  separation  from  the  papacy 
was  the  very  essence,  and  others  to  the  side  of  internal  r^ 
form,  whose  mainspring  was  union  with  Jesus  Christ 
Lastly,  the  episcopate  took  up  its  ground  on  its  own  account, 
and  soon  two  great  parties  alone  existed  in  England:  the 
scriptural  party  and  the  clerical  party. 

These  two  parties  have  survived  even  to  our  days,  and 
their  colours  are  still  distinguishable  in  the  river  of  the 
cluircb,  like  the  muddy  Arve  and  the  limpid  Rhone  after 
their  confluence.  The  royal  supremacy,  from  which  many 
Christians,  preferring  the  paths  of  independence,  have  with- 
drawn since  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  is  recognised  bj 
both  parties  in  the  establishment,  with  some  few  exceptions. 
But  whilst  the  High  Church  is  essentially  hierarchical,  the 
Low  Church  is  essentially  biMicaL  In  the  one,  the  Chureb 
is  above  and  the  Word  below ;  in  the  other,  the  Church  is 
below  and  the  Word  above.  These  two  principles,  evangel- 
ism  and  hierarchism,  are  found  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
first  centuries,  but  with  a  signal  difference.  Hierarchism 
then  almost  entirely  effaced  evangelism ;  in  the  age  of  pio- 
tcstautistn,  on  the  contrary,  evangelism  continued  to  exist 
by  the  side  of  hierarchism,  and  it  has  remained  de  juref  if 
not  always  de  facto,  the  only  legitimate  opinion  of  the  diurch. 

Thus  there  is  in  England  a  complication  of  influences  and 
contests,  which  render  the  work  more  difficult  to  describe; 
but  it  is  on  that  very  account  more  worthy  the  attention  ol 
the  philosopher  and  the  Christian. 
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Great  events  had  just  occurred  in  Europe.  Francis  T.  hud 
crossed  the  Alps,  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Marignano,  and 
conquered  the  north  of  Italy.  The  affi-ighted  Maximilian 
knew  of  none  who  could  save  him  but  Henry  VIII.  "  I  will 
adopt  you;  you  shall  be  my  successor  in  the  empire/'  ho 
intimated  to  him  in  May  1516.  "  Your  army  shall  invade 
France ;  and  then  we  will  march  together  to  Rome,  where 
the  sovereign  pontiff  shall  crown  you  king  of  the  Romans." 
The  king  of  France,  anxious  to  effect  a  diversion,  had  formed 
a  league  with  Denmark  and  Scotland,  and  had  made  pre- 
parations for  invading  England  to  place  on  the  throne  the 
^  white  rose," — the  pretender  Pole,  heir  to  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  York.*  Henry  now  showed  his  pnidencc ;  he  de- 
clined Maximilian's  offer,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  security  of  his  kingdom.  But  while  he  refused  to  bear 
arms  in  France  and  Italy,  a  war  of  quite  another  kind  broke 
out  in  England. 

The  great  work  of  the  16th  century  was  about  to  begin. 
A  volume  fresh  from  the  presses  of  Basle  had  just  crossed 
the  channel.  Being  transmitted  to  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  this  book,  the  fruit  of  Erasmus's  vigils,  soon 
found  its  way  wherever  there  were  friends  of  learning.  It 
was  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  Greek  with  a  new  Latin  translation^^ 
an  event  more  important  for  the  world  than  would  havft 
been  the  landing  of  the  pretender  in  England,  or  the  appeaf* 
ance  of  the  chief  of  the  Tudors  in  Italy.  This  book,  in  which 
God  has  deposited  for  man's  salvation  the  seeds  of  life.  Was 
about  to  effect  alone,  without  patrons  and  without  interprc*- 
ters,  the  most  astonishing  revolution  in  Britain. 

When  Erasmus  published  this  work,  at  the  dawn,  so  to 
aay,  of  modem  times,  he  did  not  see  all  its  scope.  Had  he 
foreseen  it,  he  would  perhaps  have  recoiled  in  alarm.  He 
saw  indeed  that  there  was  a  great  work  to  be  done,  but  he 
believed  that  all  good  men  would  unite  to  do  it  with  common 
accord.  "  A  spiritual  temple  must  be  raised  in  desolated 
ChriBtendom,"  said  he.  "  The  mighty  of  this  world  will 
contribute  towards  it  their  marble,  their  ivory,  and  their  gold ; 

*  A  prifato  sombinaiion,  &o.    Strype's  Memorials,  i.  part  ii.  p.  16. 
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I  who  am  poor  and  humble  offer  the  foundation  stone,**  and 
ho  laid  down  before  the  world  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment Then  glancing  disdainfully  at  the  traditions  of  men, 
he  said :  ''  It  is  not  from  human  reservoirs,  fetid  with  stag- 
nant waters,  that  we  should  draw  the  doctrine  of  salvation; 
but  from  the  pure  and  abundant  streams  that  flow  from  the 
heart  of  God."  And  when  some  of  his  suspicious  fnends 
spoke  to  him  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  he  replied :  "  I(  , 
the  ship  of  the  church  is  to  be  saved  from  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  tempest,  there  is  only  one  anchor  that  can  save  it: 
it  is  the  heavenly  word,  which,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  lives,  speaks,  and  works  -still  in  the  gospcL"  *  These 
uoble  sentiments  served  as  an  introduction  to  those  blessed 
pages  which  were  to  reform  England.  Erasmus  like  Caia- 
phas,  prophesied  without  being  aware  of  it. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  had  hardly  ap- 
peared when  it  was  received  by  all  men  of  upright  mind 
with  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  Never  had  any  book  pro- 
duced such  a  sensation.  It  was  in  every  hand :  men  strug- 
gled to  procure  it,  read  it  eagerly,  and  would  even  kiss  it.-]- 
The  words  it  contained  enlightened  every  heart.  But  a  re- 
action soon  took  place.  Traditional  Catholicism  uttered  a 
cry  from  the  depths  of  its  noisome  pools  (to  use  Erasmus's 
figure).  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  priests  and  bishops, 
not  daring  to  attack  the  educated  and  weli-bom,  went  among 
the  ignorant  populace,  and  endeavoured  by  their  tales  and 
clamours  to  stir  up  susceptible  women  and  credulous  men. 
"  Here  are  horrible  heresies,"  they  exclaimed,  "  here  are 
frightful  antichrists  1  If  this  book  be  tolerated  it  will  be  the 
death  of  the  papacy  1" — "  We  must  drive  this  man  from  the 
university,"  said  one.  "  We  must  turn  him  out  of  the 
church,"  added  another.  "  The  public  places  re-echoed  with 
their  bowlings,"  said  Erasmus.}  The  firebrands  tossed  by 
their  furious  hands  were  raising  fires  in  every  quarter;  ani 

*  In  eTangoliois  litteris,  sermo  ille  coelestifl,  quondam  e  oorde  Patrii 
ad  noa  profectas.    Erasm.  Leoni,  Ep.  p.  1843. 
f  Opus  avidissime  rapitur amatur,  manibns  teritor.    Eraan.  E|\ 

P.A57. 
Z  ObUtrabant  sycophantcc.    Ibid.  p.  329 
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die  flames  Idndled  in  a  few  obscure  convent  s  threatened  to 
spread  over  the  whole  country. 

This  irritation  was  not  without  a  cause.  The  book,  in- 
deed^ contained  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  this  first 
■tep  seemed  to  augur  another — the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Erasmus  loudly  called  for  it.* 
"  Perhaps  it  maybe  necessary  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  kings," 
he  remarked,  "  but  we  must  publish  the  mysteries  of  Christ. 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  all  languages,  should 
be  read  not  only  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  but  even  by  Turks 
and  Saracens.  The  husbandman  should  sing  them  as  he 
holds  the  handle  of  his  plough,  the  weaver  repeat  them  as 
he  plies  his  shuttle,  and  the  wearied  traveller,  halting  on  his 
journey,  refresh  him  under  some  shady  tree  by  these  godly 
narratives."  These  words  prefigured  a  golden  age  after  the 
iron  age  of  popery.  A  number  of  Christian  families  in  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  continent  were  soon  to  realize  these  evan- 
gelical forebodings,  and  England  after  three  centuries  was  to 
endeavour  to  carry  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  priests  saw  the  danger,  and  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre, 
instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  Greek  Testament,  attacked 
the  translation  and  the  translator.  ^'  He  has  corrected  the 
Vulgate,"  they  said,  '^  and  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  Saint 
Jerome.  He  sets  aside  a  work  authorized  by  the  consent  oi 
ages  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  TVTiat  audacity  I  •• 
and  then,  turning  over  the  pages,  they  pointed  out  the  most 
odious  passages :  ''  Look  here  I  this  book  calls  upon  men  to 
repentj  instead  of  requiring  them,  as  the  Vulgate  does,  to  do 
penance!**  (Matt.  iv.  17.)  The  priests  thundered  against 
him  from  their  pulpits  :f  ^^  This  man  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,"  they  asserted  \  "  for  he  maintains  that 
there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  monks — that  they  are  logs  rather  than  men!"  These 
Bimple  remarks  were  received  with  a  general  laugh,  but  the 
{Hriests,  in  no  wise  disconcerted,  cried  out  all  the  louder: 

*  Paraolesis  ad  lectorem  pium. 

i*  Qnam  stolide  debacohati  sunt  quidani  e  saggestis  ad  popnlam* 
Brasm.  Ep.  p  1193. 
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'^  He  '8  a  heretic,  an  heresiarch,  a  forger  1  he  *8  a  goose*...... 

what  do  I  say?  he's  a  very  antichrist  I** 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  the  papal  JanissiirieB  to  make  mir 
in  the  plain,  thej  must  carry  it  to  the  higher  ground.  Was 
not  the  king  a  friend  of  Erasmus?  If  he  should  dedare 
himself  a  patron  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Testament,  tfrhat 

an  awful  calamity! After  having  agitated  the  cloisters, 

towns,  and  universities,  they  resolved  to  protest  against  it 
boldly,  even  in  Henry's  presence.  They  thought :  "  If  he  h 
won,  all  is  won."  It  happened  one  day  that  a  certain  theo- 
logian (whose  name  is  not  given)  having  to  preach  in  his 
turn  before  the  king,  he  declaimed  violently  against  the 
Greek  language  and  its  new  interpreters.  Pace,  the  king^s 
secretary,  was  present,  and  turning  his  eyes  on  Henry,  ob- 
served him  smiling  good  humouredly. -]-  On  leaving  the 
church,  every  one  began  to  exclaim  against  the  preacher. 
^  Bring  the  priest  to  me,"  said  the  king ;  and  then  turning 
to  More,  he  added :  "  Ton  shall  defend  the  Greek  cause 
against  him,  and  I  will  listen  to  the  disputation."  The  lite- 
rary tribunal  was  soon  formed,  but  the  sovereign's  order  had 
taken  away  all  the  priest's  courage.  He  came  forward  trem- 
bling, fell  on  his  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  exclaimed: 
"  I  know  not  what  spirit  impelled  me." — "  A  spirit  of  mad- 
ness," said  the  king,  "  and  not  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ"  J 
He  then  added  :  "  Have  you  ever  read  Erasmus  ?  " — **  No^ 
Sire." — "  Away  with  you  then,  you  are  a  blockhead." — "  And 
yet,"  said  the  preacher  in  confusion,  "  I  remember  to  have 
read  something  about  MoHa,^'  (Erasmus's  treatise  on  Folly.) 
— "  A  subject,  your  majesty,  that  ought  to  be  very  familiar 
to  him,"  wickedly  interrupted  Pace.  Tlie  ohscurant  could 
say  nothing  in  his  justification.  "  I  am  not  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  Greek,"  he  added  at  last,  "  seeing  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew."  §    This  was  greeted  with  a  general 

*  Noa  clamitans  esse  grues  (cranes)  et  bestias.    Erasm.  £p.  p.  914. 

f  Paoffius  ill  regem  conjecit  oculos Is  inox  Pacnoo  suaviter  arrislt 

Ibid. 

■  X  Turn  rex  :  ut  qui  inquit,  spiritus  isto  non  erat  Christi  sed  8tultiti» 
Ibid. 

I  Grocis,  inquit,  Uteris  non  perinde  sum  infensus,  quod  ori^em  ha 
bevit  ez  lingoft  hebraica.    Ibid.  p.  S47. 
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laugh,  and  the  kiag  impatiently  ordered  the  monk  to  leave 
the  room,  and  never  appear  before  him  again, 

Erasmus  was  astonished  at  these  discussions.  He  had 
imagined  the  season  to  be  most  favourable.  '^  Everything 
looks  peaceful/'  he  had  said  to  himself ;  "  inow  is  the  time 
to  Jauiich  my  Greek  Testament  into  the  learned  world."* 
As  well  might  the  sun  rise  upon  the  earth,  and  no  one  see 
it  1  At  that  very  hour  God  was  raising  up  a  monk  at  Wit- 
temberg  who  would  lift  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  proclaim 
the  new  day.  "  Wretch  that  I  am  I "  exclaimed  the  timid 
scholar,  beating  his  breast,  "  who  could  have  foreseen  this 
horrible  tempest  I "  f 

Nothing  was  more  important  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion than  the  publication  of  the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  original  language.  Never  had  Erasmus  worked  so 
carefully.  "  If  I  told  what  sweat  it  cost  me,  no  one  would 
believe  me." }  He  had  collated  many  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  §  and  was  surrounded  by  all  the  commen- 
taries and  translations,  by  the  writings  of  Orij^en,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 
Hie  sum  incampo  meo  !  he  exclaimed  as  he  sat  in  the  midst 
of  his  books.  He  had  investigated  the  texts  according  to 
the  principles  of  sacred  criticism.  When  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  was  necessary,  he  had  consulted  Capito,  and  more 
particularly  (Ecolampadius.  Nothing  without  Theseus,  said 
he  of  the  latter,  making  use  of  a  Greek  proverb.  He  had 
corrected  the  amphibologies,  obscurities,  hcbraisms,  and  bar- 
barisms of  the  Vulgate ;  and  had  caused  a  list  to  be  printed 
of  the  errors  in  that  version. 

"  We  must  restore  the  pure  text  of  the  word  of  God,"  he 
had  said ;  and  when  he  heard  the  maledictions  of  the  priests, 
he  had  exclaimed :  "  I  call  God  to  witness  1  thought  I  was 
doing  a  work  acceptable  to  the  Lord  and  necessary  to  the 
cause  of  Christ."  ||     Nor  in  this  was  he  deceived. 

*  Erant  tompora  tranquiUa.    Erasm.  Ep.  p.  91 1. 

f  Quis  enim  suspioaturus  erat  hano  fatalem  tempestatem  exoritaimm 
in  orbe  t    Ibid. 

X  Quantis  mihi  oonstiterit  sudoribus.    Ibid.  p.  329. 

f  CoIlBtis  multis  Grajcornm  exemplaribus.    Ibid. 

I  Denm  testor  simpliciter  exiitimabam  mo  rem  fasere  Deo 
ni  ifafMuui  neomarfaga.    Ili«L  p.  911 


At  the  head  of  his  adrenaries  was  Edward  Lee,  snoees- 
nyely  king's  almoner,  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  arch- 
bishop of  York.  Lee,  at  that  time  bnt  little  known,  was  t 
Kan  of  talent  and  activity,  bnt  also  yain  and  loqaacions, 
and  determined  to  make  his  way  at  any  cost.  Even  when  a 
schoolboy,  he  looked  down  on  all  his  companions.*  As 
child,  youth,  man,  and  in  mature  years,  he  was  always  the 
same,  Erasmus  tells  ns ;  -]-  that  is  to  say,  Tain,  envious,  jeal- 
ous, boasting,  passionate,  and  revengeful.  Wc  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  when  Erasmus  describes  the  character 
of  his  opponents,  he  is  far  from  being  an  impartial  judge. 
In  the  bosom  of  Roman-catholicism,  there  have  always  ex- 
isted well-meaning,  though  ill-informed  men,  who,  not  know- 
ing the  interior  power  of  the  word  of  God,  have  thought  that 
if  its  authority  were  substituted  for  that  of  the  Romish 
church,  the  only  foundation  of  truth  and  of  Christian  societj 
would  be  shaken.  Yet  while  we  judge  Lee  less  severely 
than  Erasmus  does,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  his  faults. 
His  memory  was  richly  furnished,  but  his  heart  was  a 
stranger  to  divine  truth :  he  was  a  schoolman  and  not  a 
believer.  He  wanted  the  people  to  obey  the  church  and  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the  Doctor 
Eck  of  England,  but  with  more  of  outward  appearance  and 
morality  than  Luther's  adversary.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means 
a  rigid  moralist.  On  one  occasion,  when  preaching  at  the 
palace,  he  introduced  ballads  into  his  sermon,  one  of  which 
began  thus : — 

**  Pass  time  with  good  company." 

And  the  other : — 

**  I  love  unloved." 

We  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Pace  for  this  characteristio 
trait.f 

During  the  sojourn  of  Erasmus  in  England,  Lee,  observe 
ing  his  influence,  had  sought  his  friendship,  and  Erasmus, 

*  Solus  haberi  in  pretio  volebat.    Erasm.  £p.  p.  593.  « 
f  Talis  erat  puer,  talis  adoIe?cens,  talis  juvenis,  talis  nunc  etiam 
Ibid.  604. 
t  Slate  Papers,  Henry  V III.  etc.  i.  p  10,  pub  ISSO. 
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with  his  nBual  courtesj,  had  solicited  his  advice  upon  his 
work.  But  Lee,  jealous  of  his  great  reputation,  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  injure  it,  which  he  seized  Upon  as  soon 
as  it  occurred.  ThQ  New  Testament  had  not  been  long  pub- 
lished, when  Lee  turned  round  abruptly,  and  from  being 
Erasmus's  friend  became  his  implacable  adversary.  *  ''  If* 
we  do  not  stop  this  leak,"  said  he  when  he  heard  of  the  New 
Testament,  "  it  will  sink  the  ship."  Nothing  terrifies  the 
defenders  of  human  traditions  so  much  as  the  word  of  God. 

Lee  immediately  leagued  himself  with  all  those  in  Eng- 
land who  abhorred  the  study  of  Scripture,  says  Erasmus. 
Although  exceedingly  conceited,  he  showed  himself  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  in  order  to  accompUsh  his  designs.  He  in- 
vited Englishmen  to  his  house,  welcomed  strangers,  and 
gained  many  recruits  by  the  excellence  of  his  dinners.-|- 
While  seated  at  table  among  his  guests,  he  hinted  perfidious 
charges  against  Erasmus,  and  his  company  left  him  ^*  loaded 
with  lies." } — "  In  this  New  Testament,"  ^aid  he,  "  there 

are  three  hundred  dangerous,  frightful  passages three 

hundred  did  I  say? there  are  more  than  a  thousand  I** 

Not  satisfied  with  using  his  tongue,  Lee  wrote  scores  of  let- 
ters, and  employed  several  secretaries.  Was  there  any  con- 
vent in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  he  "  forwarded  to  it  instantly 
wine,  choice  viands,  and  other  presents."  To  each  one  he 
assigned  his  part,  and  over  all  England  they  were  rehearsing 
what  Erasmus  calls  Lee's  tragedy.  §  In  this  manner  they 
were  preparing  the  catastrophe ;  a  prison  for  Erasmus,  the 
fire  for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

When  all  was  arranged,  Lee  issued  his  manifesto.  Al- 
though a  poor  Greek  scholar,l|  he  drew  up  some  Annotations 
on  Erasmus's  book,  which  the  latter  called  "  mere  abuse  and 
blasphemy ;"  but  which  the  members  of  the  league  regarded 
as  oracles.  They  passed  them  secretly  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  these  obscure  sheets,  by  many  indirect  channels,  found 

*  Subito  factns  est  inimicus.    Erasm.  £p.  p.  746. 

•¥  E«xcipiebat  advenas,  prsesertim  Anglos,  eos  oonTiviis  fkciebat  snoft 
Ibid  p  59s. 

•  Abeimtes  omni  mendaciorum  genere  dimittebat  onnstoe.    Ibid. 
§  Doneo  Lens  ordiretur  saam  tmgadiqm.    Ibid.  p.  9\X 

n  Simon,  Hist.  crit.  do  N.  Tert.  pi  248. 
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their  way  into  every  part  of  England,  and  mat  with  nuno^ 
ouB  readers.*  There  was  to  he  no  pablication — such  wu 
the  watchword ;  Lee  was  too  much  afnud.  '^  Why  did  yoB 
not  publish  your  work  ?"  asked  Erasmus,  with  cutting  irony. 
^  Who  knows  whether  the  holy  father,  appointing  you  the 
Aristarchus  of  letters,  might  not  hare  sent  you  a  birch  to 
keep  the  whole  world  in  oi^erI"-[- 

The  Annotations  having  triumphed  in  the  convents,  the 
eompiracy  took  a  new  flight  In  every  place  of  public  resort, 
at  fairs  and  markets,  at  the  dinner-table  and  in  the  council- 
chamber,  in  shops,  and  taverns,  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  in 
churches  and  in  the  universities,  in  cottages  and  in  palaces, 
the  league  blattered  against  Erasmus  and  the  Greek  Testft- 
ment|  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  and  Sophists,  invoked 
heaven  and  conjured  hell.  What  need  was  there  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  Had  they  not  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  clergy? 
No  hostile  landing  in  England  could,  in  their  eyes,  be  more 
fotal  than  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  whole  nation  must 
rise  to  repel  this  impudent  invasion.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  in  Europe,  where  the  Reformation  was  received  by 
so  unexpected  a  storm. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Efieots  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Uniyenitiefl — CoiiTenatioBt— A 
Cambridge  Fellow— Bilney  buys  the  New  Testoment— The  Flzit  Pm- 
sage— His  ConTersion— Protestantism,  the  Frait  of  the  Gospelr-Tbt 
Yale  of  the  Severn— William  Tyndale— Eyangelization  at  Oxford^ 
Bilney  teaches  at  Cambridge— Fryth— Is  Conversion  possible  t— Trne 
Consecra«ion— The  Reformation  has  begun. 

While  this  rude  blast  was  rushing  over  Engh&nd,  and  roa^' 
mg  in  the  long  galleries  of  its  convents,  the  still  small  voice 

*  Liber  volitat  inter  manus  coujuratorum.    Erasm.  Ep.  m  746. 
f  Tibi  tradita  virgula  totius  orbis  oensuram  fuerit  mandatnms.    Ibidi 
^742. 
t  Utnosquam  non  blatcrent  in  Erasmum,  in  oomDotationibiis,  in  foiiii 
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of  the  Word  was  making  its  way  into  the  peacefiil  hoxs^f^  pf 
praying  men  and  the  ancient  haUs  of  Oxfokl  and  flapibriclg^. 
{n  private  chambers,  in  the  lecture-ropms  and  refectories, 
students,  and  even  masters  of  arts,  were  to  be  seen  reading 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Testament  Animated  groups  were 
discussing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  When  CShrist 
came  on  earth  (said  some)  He  gave  the  Word,  and  when  He 
ascended  up  into  heaven  He  gave  the  Holy  Spirit.  These 
are  the  two  forces  which  created  the  church — and  these  are 
the  forces  that  must  regenerate  it. — No  (replied  the  partisans 
of  Rome),  it  was  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  at  first,  and  it 
is  the  teaching  of  the  priests  now. — ^Thc  apostles  (rejoined 
the  friends  of  the  Testament  of  Erasmus) — ^yes,  it  is  true— 
the  apostles  were  during  their  ministry  a  living  scripture ; 
but  their  oral  teaching  would  infallibly  have  been  altered  by 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  God  willed,  therefore,  that 
these  precious  lessons  should  be  preserved  to  us  in  their 
writings,  and  thus  become  the  ever  undefiled  source  of  truth 
and  salvation.  To  s^t  the  Scriptures  in  the  foremost  place, 
as  your  pretended  reformers  are  doing,  replied  the  schoolmen 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  to  propagate  heresy!  And 
what  are  the  reformers  doing  (asked  their  apologists)  except 
what  Christ  did  before  them  ?  The  sayings  of  the  prophets 
existed  in  the. time  of  Jesus  only  as  Scripture,  and  it  was 
to  this  written  Word  that  our  Lord  appealed  when  he  founded 
his  kingdom.*  And  now  in  like  manner  the  teaching  of  the 
l4)ostles  exists  only  as  Scripture,  and  it  is  to  this  written 
word  that  we  appeal  in  order  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of 
OUT  Ijord  in  its  primitive  condition.  The  night  is  far  spept, 
the  day  is  at  hand ;  all  is  in  motion — in  the  lofty  halls  of  our 
qolleges,  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  noble,  and  in  the 
lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor.  If  we  want  to  scatter  the  dark- 
ness, must  we  light  the  shrivelled  wick  of  some  old  lamp  ? 
Ought  we  no^  rather  to  open  the  doors  and  shutters,  and 

ifL  conciliabpUfi,  in  pharmacopoliigy  in  ciirribuj3,in  toiutriniB,  in  fomicibiii. 

ErMm.  £p.p.746. 

«  Matth.zxii.29;xxTL24,54;Mark,xiy.49;  Lnke^xriiLSl ;  »iv. 
27,  U,  45  ;  John  T.a9, 46  ;  x.  35  ;  ztu.12,  &p 
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admit  ftedy  into  the  hoiue  fhe  great  Bglit  which  God  hai 
placed  in  the  heayetifl? 

There  waa  in  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  a  yonng  doctor, 
much  given  to  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  of  serious  tnmol 
mind  and  bashful'  disposition,  and  whose  tender  conscience 
strove,  although  ineflfeetually,  to  fulfil  the  commandments  of 
Ood.  Anxious  about  his  salvation,  Thomas  Bilney  applied 
to  the  priests,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  physicians  of  ft» 
souL  Kneeling  before  his  confessor,  with  humble  look  and 
pale  face,  he  told  him  all  his  sins,  and  even  those  of  which 
he  doubted.*  The  priest  prescribed  at  one  time  fasting,  at 
another  prolonged  vigils,  and  then  masses  and  indulgmeei 
which  cost  him  dearly.-|-  The  poor  doctor  went  through  aH 
these  practices  with  great  devotion,  but  found  no  consolatioD 
in  them.  Being  weak  and  slender,  his  body  wasted  away 
by  degrees,!  his  understanding  grew  weaker,  his  imagiiiiH 
tion  faded,  and  his  purse  became  empty.  ^  Alas  I"  said  he 
with  anguish, ''  my  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first"  Fron 
time  to  time  an  idea  crossed  his  mind :  ''  May  not  the  priests 
be  seeking  their  o\^  interest,  and  not  the  salvation  of  my 
soul  ?''§  But  immediately  rejecting  the  rash  doubt,  he  feD 
back  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  clergy. 

One  day  Bilney  heard  his  friends  talking  about  a  new 
book :  it  was  the  Greek  Testament  printed  with  a  translation 
which  was  highly  praised  for  its  elegant  latinity.||  Attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  style  rather  than  by  the  divinity  of  the 
subject,^  he  stretched  out  his  hand;  but  just  as  he  was 
going  to  take  the  volume,  fear  came  upon  him  and  he  with- 
drew it  hastily.  In  fact  the  confessors  strictly  prohibited 
Greek  and  Hebrew  books,  "  the  sources  of  all  heresies;"  and 
Erasmus's  Testament  was  particularly  forbidden.     Yet  Bil- 

*  In  ignaios  medicos,  indootos  confessionum  auditoree.  Th.  BUnflOi 
ToDBtallo  Episcopo  ;  Foxe,  iy.  p.  633. 

f  Indioebant  onim  mlhi  jejnnia,  yigilias,  indalgentSamm  et  mianna 
emptiones.    Ibid. 

X  Ut  param  mihi  viriam  (aUoqni  natnra  imbeciUi)  reliqaom  fbeilt.  ML 

I  Sua  potiufl  qusBrebant  qaam  salutem  anims  meie  langaenlfa.    lUd. 

I  Cam  ab  eo  latioiuB  redditnm  accepi.    Ibid. 

%  Lathiitate  potius  qnam  rnrbo  Dei,  aUeotua.    Ibid. 
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aqr  regietted  bo  great  a  sacrifice ;  was  it  not  the  Testament 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Might  not  God  have  placed  therein  some 
word  which  perhaps  might  heal  his  soul  ?    He  stepped  for* 

ward,  and  then  again  shrank  back At  last  he  took  cour« 

age.  Urged,  said  he,  by  the  hand  of  God,  he  walked  out  of 
the  college,  slipped  into  the  house  where  th%  volume  was 
■old  in  secret,  bought  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  then 
hastened  back  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room.  * 

He  opened  it — ^his  eyes  caught  these  words:  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation^  tJ^t  Christ 
Jestu  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  oj  whom  I  am 
ehitf^f  He  laid  down  the  book,  and  meditated  on  the  as* 
tonishing  declaration.  '^  What  I  St  Paul  the  cliief  of  sinners, 
and  yet  St  Paul  is  sure  of  being  saved  I"  He  read  the  verse 
again  and  again.  ^'  O  assertion  of  St  Paul,  how  sweet  art 
thou  to  my  soull"  he  exclaimed.}  This  declaration  con- 
tinnally  haunted  him,  and  in  this  manner  God  instructed 
him  iii  the  secret  of  his  heart.§  He  could  not  tell  what  had 
happened  to  him  -,  ||  it  seemed  as  if  a  refreshing  wind  were 
Uowing  over  liis  soul,  or  as  if  a  rich  treasure  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands.  The  Holy  Spirit  took  what  was  Christ's,  and 
announced  it  to  him;  ''I  also  am  like  Paul,"  exclaimed  he  with 

emotion,  ^'  and  more  than  Paul,  the  greatest  of  siimers ! 

Bat  Christ  saves  sinners.    At  last  I  have  heard  of  Jesus.**^ 

His  doubts  were  ended — ^he  was  saved.  Then  took  pbice 
in  him  a  wonderful  transformation.  An  unknown  joy  per* 
Taded  him  ;**  his  conscience,  until  then  sore  with  the  wounds 
of  sin,  was  healed  ;f-|-  instead  of  despair  he  felt  an  inward 
peace  passing  all  understanding.} f  ^^  Jesus  Christ,"  exclaimed 

he ;  "yes,  Jesus  Christ  savfes  I" Such  is  tlie  character  of 

the  Reformation :  it  is  Jesus  Chri§t  who  saves,  and  not  the 

*  EmelMkm  providentid  (sine  dubio)  diving.    Foxe,  iv.  p.  633. 

t  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

t  O  mihi  snaYiasimam  PauU  sententiam  !    Foxe,  iy.  p.  633. 

I  Hao  una  sententia,  Deo  intos  in  oorde  meo  docente.    Ibid. 

I  Qnod  tunc  fieri  ignorabam.    Ibid. 

%  Tandem  de  Jesu  audiebam.    Ibid. 
**  Sie  exhilarayit  pectus  meum.    Ibid. 

ft  Peecatomm  conscientia  sauciom  ao  pene  dosperabundum    Ibid. 
9  N«Mb  qiMiitani  iatiu  tranqniUitatem  aentixe.    Ibid. 
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church.  "  I  see  it  aD,"  raid  BOimj  j  ^'mj  vigfli,  my  faa^ 
my  pilgrimages,  my  parAase  of  idmms  and  indiilgMM— 
were  destroying  instead  of  saraig  me.*  All  these  eAits 
were,  as  St  Angostine  says,  a  hasty  ramiing  oat  of  Uw  right 

way.^t 

Bilney  never  grew  tired  of  reading  his  New  TestameaL 
He  no  longer  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  teaching  of  tks 
schoolmen:  he  heard  Jesns  at  Capernaum,  Peter  m  thi 
temple,  Paul  on  Mars*  hill,  and  felt  within  himself  that 
Christ  possesses  the  words  of  eternal  life.  A  witness  to 
Jesas  Christ  had  just  been  bom  by  the  same  power  which 
had  transformed  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Timothy.  The  Refonaa- 
iion  of  England  was  b^^inning.  Bilney  was  united  ta  dM 
Bon  of  God,  not  by  a  remote  succession,  but  by  an  immedlats 
generation.  Leaving  to  the  disciples  of  the  pope  the  o^ 
tangled  chain  of  their  imaginary  succession,  whose  Uuks  it 
is  impossible  to  disengage,  he  attached  himself  closely  la 
Christ.  The  word  of  the  first  century  gave  birth  to  this  six* 
teenth.  Protestantism  does  not  descend  from  the  gospel  ia 
the  fiftieth  generation  like  the  Romish  church  of  the  Couad 
of  Trent,  or  in  the  sixtieth  like  some  modem  doctors :  it  ii 
the  direct  legitimate  son — ^the  son  of  the  master. 

Grod's  action  was  not  limited  to  one  spot  The  firat  imjn 
of  the  sun  from  on  high  gilded  with  their  fires  at  once  the 
gothic  colleges  of  Oxford  and  the  antique  schools  of  Gam- 
bridge. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Sevem  extends  a  picturesqiu 
country,  bounded  by  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  sprinkled 
villages,  steeples,  and  ancient  castles.  In  the  sixteenth 
tury  it  was  particularly  admired'by  priests  and  friars,  and*  a 
familiar  oath  among  them  was:  "  As  sure  as  God's -hi 
Glo*sterl"  The  papal  birds  of  prey  had  swooped  upon  it. 
For  fifty  years,  from  1484  to  1534,  four  Italian  bishops^ 
placed  in  succession  over  the  diocese,  had  surrendered  it  to 
the  pope,  to  the  monks,  and  to  immorality.  Thieves  m  pa^ 
ticular  were  the  objects  of  the  tenderest  favours  of  the  hier- 
archy.   John  de  Giglis,  collector  of  the  apostolical  chamber, 

*  Didid  omoM  meos  oonatns,  eto.    Foze,  hr.  p.  688. 

f  Qood  ait  Angiutiiraf,  oderem  eoniira  extra  tSmb.    IIU. 
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tmi  teomdi  fiom  the  aovereign  pontiff  authority  to  pafAm 
wiankr  and  theft,  on  condition  that  the  criminal  shared  hfa 
prefits  with  the  pontifical  commissionerg.* 

In  this  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Stinchcomb  hill,  to  the  Bonth- 
west  of  Gloucester,  there  dwelt,  daring  the  latter  half  of  the 
ifteenth  century,  a  family  which  had  taken  refuge  there 
dtlring  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
fiutchins.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL  the  Lancasterian 
party  having  the  upper  hand,  they  resumed  their  name  U 
Tyndale,  which  had  been  borne  of  yore  by  many  noble 
batons.f  In  1484,  about  a  ye^  after  the  birth  of  Luther, 
and  about  the  time  that  Zwingle  first  saw  light  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  the  Tockenburg,  these  partisans  of  the  red  rose  were 
blessed  with  a  son,  whom  they  called  William.  His  youth 
was  passed  in  the  fields  surroimding  his  native  village  d 
North  Nibley,  beneath  the  shadows  of  Berkeley  Castle,  or 
beside  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Severn,  and  in  tibe  midst  (rf 
friars  and  pontifical  collectors.  He  was  sent  very  early  to 
Qxford4  where  he  learnt  grammar  and  philosophy  in  the 
fchool  of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  a^oining  the  college  of  that 
same.  He  made  rapid  progress,  particularly  in  languages, 
under  the  first  classical  scholars  in  England — Grocyn,  W. 
Latimer,  and  Llnacre,  and  took  his  degrees.§  A  more  ex- 
eellent  master  than  these  doctors — ^the  Holy  Spirit  speaking 
in.  Sdipture— was  soon  to  teach  him  a  science  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  impart. 

Oxford,  where  Erasmus  had  so  many  friends,  was  the  city 
in  which  his  New  Testament  met  with  the  warmest  welcome. 
The  young  Gloucestershire  student,  inwardly  impelled  to- 
wards the  study  of  sacred  literature,  read  the  celebrated  book 
which  was  then  attracting  the  attention  of  Christendonu 
At  first  he  regarded  it  only  as  a  work  of  learning,  or  at  most 
as  a  manual  of  piety,  whose  beauties  were  calculated  to  ez- 
dte  religious  feelings ;  but  erelong  he  found  it  to  be  some-^ 
thill  g  more.    The  more  he  read  it,  the  more  was  he  struck 

*  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  i.  p.  12. 

f  Bi^Iand^s  Glo'ster,  p.  293.    Annals  of  the  English  BiU«»  L  p.  IS. 

X  Fruni  a  child.    Foze,  Acts  and  Hon.  t.  p.  116. 

i  Pruci'cditiK  in  degrees  of  the  tdioolfl.    lUd. 
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kf  the  truth  and  energy  of  the  word.    Hits  stnnge  heol 
Bpoke  to  him  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  legenenlkny  nift  t 
simplicity  and  authority  which  completely  Bnbdoed  Ma^ 
William  had  found  a  master  whom  he  had  not  song^  it 
Oxford — this  was  Grod  himself.    The  pages  he  held  in  Ui 
hand  were  the  divine  revelation  so  long  mislaid.    Poss 
a  noble  soul,  a  bold  spirit,  and  indefatigable  activity,  he  dil 
not  keep  this  treasure  to  himself.    He  uttered  that  cry,  mon 
suited  to  a  Christian  than  to  Archimedes :  t&^nxaj  I  limi 
found  it.    It  was  not  long  before  several  of  the  yomigff 
members  of  the  university,  attracted  by  the  purify  of  his  life 
and  the  charms  of  his  conversation,*  gathered  round  In^^ 
and  read  with  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  gospels  of  £ira8miis.f 
"  A  certain  well-informed  young  man,"  wrote  Erasmus  in  a 
letter  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  publication  of  his  New  Tes-i 
tament,  "  began  to  lecture  with  success  on  Greek  liteiatme 
at  Oxford.'' t    He  was  probably  speakuig  of  l?yndale. 

The  monks  took  the  alarm.  ''  A  barbarian/'  contimMS 
Erasmus,  "  entered  the  pulpit  and  violently  abused  the  Greek 
language." — "  These  folk,"  said  Tyndale,  "  wished  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light  which  exposed  their  trickery,  and  they 
have  been  laying  their  plans  these  dozen  years."  §  Hue 
observation  was  made  in  1531,  and  refers  therefore  to  the 
proceedings  of  1 5 1 7.  Germany  and  England  were  be^^nniiig 
the  strufj^gle  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  Oxford  perhape 
before  Witlcmberg.  Tyndale,  bearing  in  mind  the  ii^nne- 
tion :  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  ci^y,  flee  ye  into 
another/'  left  Oxford  and  proceeded  to  Cambridge.  It  muit 
needs  be  that  souls  whom  God  has  brought  to  his  knowledge 
should  meet  and  enlighten  one  another:  live  coals,  when 
separated,  go  out;  when  gathered  together,  they  hrighteu 
up,  so  as  even  to  purify  silver  and  gold.    The  Romish 


*  His  inaiinors  and  oonvorsation  bein/i;  correspondent  to  the  SoripioMfc 
Foxe,  Acts  and  Mon.  y.  p.  115. 

t  Read  priTily  to  certain  students  and  fellows,  instmeting  theai  hi  the 
kn v)wlod>;e  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures.    Ibid. 

X  OxonisD  cum  juveuis  quidam  nun  vul>|;ariter  doctos.  EraniL  E^  p 
346. 

§  Which  they  have  been  in  brewing  as  I  hear  this  dozen  ynara.  1^ 
dalo*ii  Fapositions  (Park  See.),  p.  225. 
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judiy,  Dot  knowing  what  they  did,  were  collecdiig;  the  ecat- 
Kted  brands  of  the  Befomiation. 

Bilney  was  not  inactive  at  Cambndge.  Not  long  had  the 
*  sublime  lesson  of  Jeans  Christ"  filled  him  with  joy,  before 
lie  fell  on  his  knees  and  exclaimed :  "  0  Thou  who  art  the 
truth,  give  me  strength  that  I  may  teach  it :  and  convert 
the  ungodly  by  means  of  one  who  has  been  ungodly  himself."* 
After  this  prayer  his  eyes  gleamed  with  new  fire;  he  had 
assembled  his  friends,  and  opening  Erasmus's  Testament, 
had  placed  his  finger  on  the  words  that  had  reached  hia  soul, 
snd  these  words  had  touched  many.  The  arrival  of  Tyndale 
gave  him  fresh  courage,  and  the  light  burnt  brighter  in  U 

^Cambridge.  H 

John  Fryth,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  the  son  of  an  inn-  V 

I 


keeper  of  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  was  distioguished  among  the 
students  of  King's  College  by  the  promptitude  of  his  under- 
Btanding  and  the  integrity  of  his  life.  He  was  as  deeply 
lead  in  the  mathematics  as  Tyndale  in  the  clasBicB  and  Bilney 
in  canon  law.  Although  of  an  esact  turn  of  mind,  yet  his 
SodI  was  elevated,  and  be  recognised  in  Holy  Scripture  a 
learning  of  a  new  kind,  "  These  things  are  not  demonstrated 
Ske  a  proposition  of  Euclid,"  he  said ;  "  mere  study  is  suf- 
ficient to  impress  the  theories  of  mathematics  on  our  minds; 
1)ul  this  science  of  God  meets  with  a  reaiatance  in  mau  that 
^necessitates  the  intervention  of  a  divine  power.  Christianity 
h  a  regeneration,"  The  heavenly  aeed  soon  grew  up  in 
ipryth'a  heart.f 

These  three  young  scholars  set  to  work  with  enthusiasm. 
They  declared  that  neither  priestly  absolution  nor  any  other 
religious  rite  could  give  remission  of  sins ;  that  the  assurance 
bt  pardon  is  obtained  by  faith  alone ;  and  that  faith  purifies 
the  heart  Then  they  addressed  to  all  men  that  saying  ol 
Christ's  at  which  the  monks  were  so  offended :  Repent  atid 
he  converted  '. 

Ideas  so  new  produced  a  great  clamour.    A  famous  orator 

■  Ut  impii  sd  ipaam  per  me  olim  im[diuii  aoDTettwentar. 
AeU,iT.p.G33. 

'  t  Tlironcb  Tyndale'a  iDBtraotioiu  be  Bnt  received  into  his  heoK,  Clw 
«td  of  the  Gospel.    Ibid.  t.  d.  4. 
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undertook  one  day  at  Cambridge  to  show  that  it  was  useless 
to  preach  conversion  to  the  sinner.  "  Thou  who,  for  sixty 
years  past,"  said  he,  "  hast  wallowed  in  thy  lusts,  like  a  sow 
in  her  mire,*  dost  thou  think  that  thou  canst  in  one  year 
take  as  many  steps  towards  heaven,  and  that  in  thine  age, 
as  thou  hast  done  towards  hell?''  Bilney  left  the  church 
with  indif^nation.  "  Is  that  preaching  repentance  in  the 
name  of  Jesus?*'  he  asked.  "  Does  not  this  priest  tell  us: 
Christ  will  not  save  tliccf  Alas  I  for  so  many  years  that 
this  deadly  doctrine  has  been  taught  in  Christendom,  not 
one  man  has  dared  open  his  mouth  agsunst  it  I"  Many  of 
the  Cambridge  fellows  \9Qtq  scandalized  at  Bilney's  language : 
was  not  the  preacher  whose  teaching  he  condemned  duly 
ordained  by  the  bishop  ?  He  replied :  "  What  would  be  the 
use  of  being  a  hundred  times  consecrated,  were  it  even  by  a 
thousand  papal  bulls,  if  the  inward  calling  is  wanting  ?\  To 
no  purpose  bath  the  bishop  breathed  on  our  heads  if  we  have 
never  felt  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts?" 
Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  England, 
rejecting  the  Romish  superstitions,  discerned  with  extreme 
nicety  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  consecration  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord. 

After  pronouncing  these  noble  words,  Bilney,  who  longed 
for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  called  upon  God  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  his  church.  Tlien  rising  up,  he  exclaimed,  as 
if  animated  by  a  prophetic  spirit :  "  A  new  time  is  beginning 

The  Christian  assembly  is  about  to  be  renewed Some 

o^c  is  coming  unto  us,  I  see  him,  I  hear  him — ^it  is  Jesus 

Christ.§ He  is  the  king,  and  it  is  he  who  will  call  the 

true  ministers  commissioned  to  evangehze  his  people.** 

Tyndale,  full  of  the  same  hopes  as  Bilney,  left  Cambridge 
in  the  course  of  tlie  y«ar  1519. 

Thus  tlic  Knglisli   Kefonnation  began  tindependently  oi 

*  Even  as  a  bcaBt  in  his  own  duni;.  Bilnacius  TonstaUo  Episcopo ;  Fozfl^ 
Aots,  iv.  p.  640. 

t  He  wiU  not  be  thy  Jesus  or  Saviour.    Ibid. 

t  Without  this  inward  calling  it  helpoth  nothing  before  God  to  b«  > 
hundred  times  elect  and  cunseorated.    Ibid.  p.  638. 

§  If  it  be  Christ,  him  that  comoth  unto  us.    Ibid.  p.  637. 
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fhoie  of  Lather  and  Zwiogle^-^eriving  its  ongtn  frott  Gkid 
aloBe.  In  every  proviiice  of  Gfaristendom  there  was  «  simul- 
taneous  action  of  the  divine  Word*  The  principle  of  die 
Beformation  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  was  tte 
Avdb  New  Testamentj  pnblisbed  by  Erasmus.  England,  in 
ooone  of  time,  learnt  to  be  proud  of  this  origin  of  its  Befor- 
ination. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Alarm  of  the  Glergy-^The  Two  Days— Thomas  Man's  Preaohin^—Tnie 
real  Presence— Persecutions  at  CoTentry— Standish  preaches  at  St 
plaid's— His  Petition  to  the  King  and  Qaeen— His  Argmnents  and 
Defbat  >- Wolaey's  Ambitioa— First  Overtures —Heary  and  Fraoeii 
Oandldatee  for  the  Empire— Conference  between  Francis  L  and  1^ 
T.  Boleyn— The  Tiara  promised  to  Wolsey— The  Cardinal's  Intrigues 
wiUi  Charles  and  Francis. 

This  reviyal  caused  great  alarm  ttiroughout  the  Roman 
liierarchy.  Content  with  the  baptism  they  administered, 
they  feared  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  perfected  by  faith 
tn  tiie  Word  of  God.  Some  of  the  ctergy,  who  were  full  rf 
seal,  but  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  prepared  for  the  struggle, 
Md  the  tsries  raised  by  the  prelates  were  repeated  by  all  the 
fafinior  orders. 

The  first  blows  did  not  fall  on  the  members  of  the  univer- 
lities,  but  on  those  humble  Christians,  the  relics  of  Wick- 
HUk^B  ministry,  to  whom  the  reform  movement  among  the 
barned  had  imparted  a  new  life.  The  awakening  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
aizteenth,  imd  the  last  gleams  of  the  closing  day  were 
almost  lost  in  the  first  rays  of  that  which  was  commencing. 
The  young  doctors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  alarmed  hierarchy,  and  attracted  their  eyes 
to  the  humble  Lollards,  who  here  and  there  still  recalled  the 
days  of  Wickliffe. 

An  artisan  named  Thomas  Man,  sometimes  called  Doctor 
Ifan,  from  his  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  liad  been  im- 
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prisoned  for  his  faith  in  the  priory  of  Frideswide  at  (hCnd. 
(1511  A.  D.)  Tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  a  recanta- 
tion which  had  been  extorted  firom  him,  he  had  escaped  from 
this  monastery  and  fled  into  the  eastern  parts  of  England, 
where  he  had  preached  the  Word,  supplying  hia  daily  wants 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands.*  This  *'  champion  of  God* 
afterwards  drew  near  the  capital,  and  assisted  by  his  wifia^ 
the  new  Priscilla  of  this  new  Aquila,  he  proclaimed  the  doe- 
trine  of  Christ  to  the  crowd  collected  around  him  in  some 
^  upper  chamber**  of  London,  or  in  some  lonely  meadow  wa- 
tered by  the  Thames,  or  under  the  aged  oaks  of  Windsor 
Forest.  He  thought  with  Chrysostom  of  old,  that  "all 
priests  are  not  saints,  but  all  saints  are  priests."  -{-  **  He  that 
receiveth  the  word  of  Gk>d,'*  said  he,  "  receiveth  Grod  himself; 
that  is  the  true  real  presence.  The  yendors  of  masses  are 
not  the  high-priests  of  this  mystery  ;|  but  the  men  whom 
Gk>d  hath  anointed  with  his  Spirit  to  be  kings  and  priests." 
From  six  to  seven  hundred  persons  were  converted  by  his 
preaching.§ 

The  monks,  who  dared  not  as  yet  attack  the  universities, 
resolved  to  fall  upon  those  preachers  who  made  their  temple 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  in  some  remote  comer  of  the 
city.  Man  was  seized,  condemned,  and  burnt  alive  on  the 
29th  March  1519. 

And  this  was  not  all.  There  lived  at  Coventry  a  little 
t>and  of  serious  Christians — four  shoemakers,  a  glover,  a 
hosier,  and  a  widow  named  Smith — ^who  gave  their  chil- 
dren a  pious  education.  The  Franciscans  were  annoyed  that 
laymen,  and  even  a  woinari,  should  dare  meddle  with  reli- 
gious instruction.  On  Ash  Wednesday  (1519),  Simon  Mor- 
ton, the  bishop's  sumner,  apprehended  them  all,  men,  women, 
and  children.  Oh  the  following  Friday,  the  parents  were 
taken  to  the  abbey  of  Mackstock,  about  six  miles  from  Co- 
ventry, and  the  children  to  the  Greyfriars'  convent  "  Let 
us  see  what  heresies  you  have  been  taught?"  said  Friar 

•  Work  thereby  to  sustain  his  poor  life.    Foxo,  Acts,  iT.  p.  909, 

f  Chrysostom,  43  Homily  on  Matth. 

t  He  called  thom  jriUed  knave*.    Foxe,  iy.  p.  209. 

|IlHd.p.211. 
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Stafford  to  the  intimidated  little  ones.  The  poor  children 
confessed  they  had  been  taught  in  English  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments.  On  hear- 
ing this,  Stafford  told  them  angrily :  "  I  forbid  you  (unless 
yon  wish  to  be  burnt  as  your  parents  will  be)  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Pater,  the  credo,  or  the  ten  command- 
ments in  English.^ 

Five  weeks  after  this,  the  men  were  condemned  to  be 
bamt  alive ;  but  the  judges  had  compassion  on  the  widow 
because  of  her  young  family  (for  she  was  their  only  sup- 
port), and  let  her  go.  It  was  night :  Morton  ofl'crcd  to  see 
Dame  Smith  home ;  she  took  his  arm,  and  they  threaded 
the  dark  and  narrow  streets  of  Coventry.  "  Eh  I  eli !"  laid 
the  apparitor  on  a  sudden,  ^'what  have  wc  here?"  He 
heard  in  fact  the  noise  of  paper  rubbing  against  something. 
"What  have  you  got  there?"  he  continued,  dropping  her 
arm,  and  putting  his  hand  up  her  sleeve,  from  which  he 
drew  out  a  parchment.  Approaching  a  window  whence 
issued  the  faint  rays  of  a  lamp,  he  examined  the  mysterious 
scroll,  and  found  it  to  contain  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  apostles' 
creed,  and  the  ten  commandments  in  English.  "  Oh,  oh  I 
sirrah  I"  said  he;  ^come  along.  As  good  now  as  another 
time  I"*  Then  seizing  the  poor  widow  by  the  arm,  he 
dragged  her  before  the  bishop.  Sentence  of  death  was  im- 
mediately pronounced  on  her ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  Dame 
Smith,  Robert  Hatchets,  Archer,  Hawkins,  Thomas  Bond, 
Wrigsham,  and  Landsdale,  were  burnt  alive  at  Coventry  in 
th^  Little  Park,  for  the  crime  of  teaching  their  children  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  commandments  of 

CU)d. 

But  what  availed  it  to  silence  these  obscure  lips,  so  long 
as  the  Testament  of  Erasmus  could  speak  ?  Lee's  conspir- 
acy must  be  revived.  Standish,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  was  a 
narrow-minded  man,  rather  fanatical,  but  probably  sincere, 
of  great  courage,  and  not  without  some  degree  pf  piety. 
This  prelate,  being  determined  to  preach  a  crusade  against 
the  New  Testament,  began  at  London,  in  St  Paul's  cathe* 
dial,  before  the'  mayor  and  corporation.    ^'  Away  with  thes^ 

*  Foxe,  Aet0,  [j,  p.  857^ 
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translations,"  he  said,  "  or  else  the  religion  of  Jenu 
Giurist  is  threatened  with  utter  min*"*  But  Standish  was 
deficient  in  tact,  and  instead  of  confining  himself  to  general 
BtatementSy  like  most  of  his  party,  he  endeavoured  to  show 
how  far  Erasmus  had  corrupted  the  gospel^  and  continned 
thus  in  a  winning  voice :  "  Must  I  who  for  so  many  yean 
have  been  a  doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who  haye 
always  read  in  my  Bible :  In  principio  erat  yebbuic — muA 
I  now  be  obliged  to  read:  In  principio  erat  sekmo?"  ibr 
thus  had  Erasmus  translated  the  opening  words  of  St  John's 
Gk>speL  Misum  tenecUis,  whispered  one  to-  another,  when 
ihey  heard  this  puerile  charge :  ''  My  lord,"  proceeded  the 
hbhop,  turning  to  the  mayor, ''  magistrates  of  the  city,  and 
citizens  all,  fly  to  the  succour  of  religion  I"  Standish  con- 
tinued his  pathetic  appeals,  but  his  oratory  was  all  in  vain; 
some  stood  unmoved,  others  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
others  grew  impatient  The  citizens  of  London  seemed  de- 
termined to  support  liberty  and  the  Bible. 

Standish,  seeing  the  failure  of  his  attack  in  the  city, 
ughed  and  groaned  and  prayed,  and  repeated  mass  against 
the  so  much  dreaded  book.  BiL,  he  also  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  more.  One  day,  during  the  rejoicings  at  court  for  the 
betrothal  of  the  Princess  Mary,  then  two  years  old,  with  a 
French  prince  who  was  just  bom,  St  Asaph,  absorbed  and 
absent  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  crowd,  meditated  a  bold  step. 
Suddenly  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and  queen.  All  were  thun- 
derstruck, and  asked  one  another  what  tlic  old  bishop  could 
mean.  "  Great  king,**  said  he,  "  your  ancestors,  who  have 
reigned  over  this  island, — and  yours,  0  great  queen,  who 
have  governed  Aragon,  were  always  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  for  the  church.  Show  yourselves  worthy  of  your  fore- 
fathers. Times  full  of  danger  are  come  upon  us,-}-  a  book 
has  just  appeared,  and  been  published  too  by  Erasmus  I  It 
is  such  a  book  that,  if  you  close  not  your  kingdom  against 
it,  it  is  all  over  with  the  religion  of  Christ  among  us.'* 


*  Imminere  ohristiansB  religionia  ir«MXirfi/«»,  nisi  noTSB 

Bubito  de  medio  tollerentnr.    Erasm.  £p.  p.  £96. 
t  Adene  tempora  longe  periouloBissima.    Eraim.  £p.  p.  597. 
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The  bishop  ceased,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued.  The  de- 
vout Standish,  fearing  lest  Henry^s  well-known  lore  ot 
learning  should  be  an  obstacle  to  his  prayer,  raised  his  eyes 
and  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and,  kneeling  in  the  midst  of 
the  courtly  assembly,  exclaimed  in  a  sorrowful  tone :  "  0 

Christ!   0  Son  of  Godt  save  thy  spouse! for  no  man 

Cometh  to  her  help.** 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  prielate,  whose  courage  was  wor- 
thy of  a  better  Catise,  rose  up  and  waited.  Every  one 
strove  to  guess  at  the  Icing's  thoughts.  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  present,  land  he  could  not  forsake  his  friend  Erasmus. 
"What  are  the  heifesies  this  book  is  likely  to  engender?'' 
he  inquired.  After  the  sublime  came  the  ridiculous.  With 
the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  touching  successively  the 
JBngers  of  his  teft,f  Standish  replied :  "  First,  this  book  de- 
stroys ihe  reJsUrrection ;  secondly,  it  annuls  the  sacrament  of 
marriage;  thirdly,  it  abolishes  the  mass"  Then,  uplifting 
his  thumb  and  two  fingers,  he  showed  them  to  the  assembly 
with  a  look  of  triumph.  The  bigoted  Catherine  shuddered 
as  she  saw  Standish*s  iJiree  fingers, — signs  of  the  three  here- 
sies of  Erasmus ;  and  Henry  himself,  an  admirer  of  Aquinas, 
was  embarrassed.  It  was  a  critical  moment :  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament was  on  the  point  of  being  banished  from  England. 
"  The  proof,  the  proof,"  exclaimed  the  friends  of  literature. 
*  I  will  give  it,"  rejoined  the  impetuous  Standish,  and  then 

once  more  touching  his  left  thumb:  "Firstly,"  he  .said, 

But  he  brought  forward  such  foolish  reasons,  that  even  the 
women  and  the  unlearned  were  ashamed  of  them.  The 
more  he  endeavoured  to  justify  his  assertions,  the  more  con- 
fused he  became :  he  affirmed  among  other  things  that  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  were  written  in  llehrew.  "  There  is  not 
a  schoolboy  that  does  not  know  that  Paul's  epistles  were 
written  in  Greek"  said  a  doctor  of  divinity,  kneeling  before 
the  king.  Henry,  blushing  for  the  bishop,  turned  the  con- 
versation, and  Standish,  ashamed  at  having  made  a  Greek 

write  to  the  Greeks  in  Hebrew,  would  have  withdrawn  un- 
r 

*  CflBpit  obsecrare  Christum  dignaretur  ipse  susb  sponsss  opitnlail 

fikthsni.  Ep.  p.  598. 

f  Et  rem  in  digitOB  poirectos  dispartiens.    Ibid. 
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observed.  ^  The  beetle  miut  not  attack  the  eagte,"*  wai 
whispered  in  his  ear.  Thus  did  the  book  of  Qod  remain  in 
England  the  standard  of  a  futhfnl  band|  who  found  in  its 
pages  the  motto,  which  the  church  of  Borne  had  usurped: 
The  U'uth  is  in  me  alone. 

A  more  formidable  adversary  than  Standish  asjured  to 
combat  the  Reformation,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  the 
West  One  of  those  ambitious  designs,  which  easUy  ger* 
minatc  in  the  human  heart,  developed  itself  in  the  sovl  of 
the  chief  minister  of  Henry  YIIL ;  and  if  this  project  snc- 
cccded,  it  promised  to  secure  for  ever  the  empire  of  the  pa- 
pacy on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
of  Christendom. 

Wolsey,  as  chancellor  and  legate,  governed  both  in  state 
and  in  church,  and  could,  without  an  untruth,  utter  his  fiir 
mous  Ego  et  rex  meus.  Having  reached  so  great  a  height, 
he  desired  to  soar  still  higher.  The  ilEtvourite  of  Henry  VHL 
almost  his  master,  treated  as  a  brother  by  the  emperor,  hf 
the  king  of  France,  and  by  other  crown^  heads,  invested 
witli  the  title  of  Majesty,  the  peculiar  property  of  80vereigns,f 
tlic  cardinal,  sincere  in  his  faith  in  the  popedom,  aspired  to 
fill  the  throne  of  the  pontiffs,  and  thus  become  Deus  in  terris. 
He  thouglit,  that  if  God  permitted  a  Luther  to  appear  in  the 
world,  it  was  because  he  had  a  Wolsey  to  oppose  to  him. 

It  would  be  difTicult  to  fix  the  precise  moment  when  this 
immoderate  desire  entered  his  mind :  it  was  about  the  end 
of  1518  that  it  began  to  show  itself.  The  bishop  of  Ely, 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  being  in  conference 
with  that  prince  on  the  18th  of  December  in  that  year,  said 
to  him  niysteriously :    ^^  The  cardinal  has  an  idea  in  his 

mind on  which  he  can  unbosom  himself  to  nobody 

except  it  be  to  your  majesty.''    Francis  understood  him. 

An  ev^nt  occurred  to  facilitate  the  cardinal's  plans.  If 
Wolsey  desired  to  be  the  first  priest,  Henry  desired  to  be 
the  first  king.     The  imperial  crown,  vacant  by  the  death  of 

*  ScarabsDUS  ille  qui  mazlmo  suo  malo  aquilam  qusesiyit.    Emm.  Bjpi 
p.  555. 

f  Consultissima  tua  Majestas.    Vostra  sublimis  et  longe  rnrnmndiMJ 
ma  Majestas,  etc.    Fiddes,  Bodleian  Papers,  p.  178. 
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Maximifian,  was  sought  by  two  prinees: — ^by  Charles  of 
Aostria,  a  cold  and  calcolatmg  man,  caring  litUe  about  the 
pleasures  and  even  the  pomp  of  power,  but  forming  great 
designs,  and  knowing  how  to  pursue  th^n  with  energy ;  and 
by  Francis  L,  a  man  of  less  penetrating  glance  and  less  in* 
defatigable  activity,  but  more  daring  and  impetuous.  Henry 
VIII.,  inferior  to  both,  passionate,  capricious,  and  selfish, 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  contend  with  such  puis- 
sant competitors,  and  secretly  strove  to  win  "  the  monarchy 
of  all  Christendom.''*  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that,  hidden 
under  the  cloak  of  his  master's  ambition,  he  might  satisfy 
his  own.  If  he  procured  the  crown  of  the  Csesars  for  Henry, 
he  might  easily  obtain  the  tiara  of  the  popes  for  himself;  if 
he  failed,  the  least  that  could  be  done  to  compensate  Eng- 
land for  the  loss  of  the  empire,  would  be  to  give  the  severe 
eiguty  of  the  church  to  her  prime  minister. 

Henry  first  sounded  the  king  of  France.  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  appeared  one  day  befbre  Francis  I.  just  as  the  latter 
was  returning  from  mass.  The  king,  desirous  to  anticipate 
a  confidence  that  might  be  embarrassing,  took  the  ambassa^ 
dor  aside  to  the  window  and  whispered  to  him :  '^  Some  of 
the  electors  have  ofiered  me  the  empire ;  I  hope  your  master 
will  be  favourable  to  me."  Sir  Thomas,  in  confusion,  made 
some  vague  reply,  and  the  chivalrous  king,  following  up  his 
idea,  took  the  ambassador  firmly  by  one  hand,  and-^laying 
the  other  on  his  breast,  f  exclaimed :  "  By  my  faith,  if  I  be- 
come emperor,  in  three  years  I  shall  be  in  Constantinople, 
or  I  shall  die  on  the  road  I"  This  was  not  what  Henry 
wanted ;  but  dissembling  his  wishes,  he  took  care  to  inform 
Francis  that  he  would  support  his  candidature.  Upon  hear- 
ing this  Francis  raised  his  hat  and  exclaimed  :  '^  I  desire  to 
see  the  king  of  England ;  I  will  see  him,  I  tell  you,  even  if 
I  go  to  London  with  only  one  page  and  one  lackey." 

Francis  was  well  aware  that  if  he  threatened  the  king's 
ambition,  he  must  flatter  the  minister's,  and  recollecting  the 
hint  given  by  the  bishop  of  Ely,  he  said  one  day  to  Boleyn: 

*  Cotton  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.    Calij;.  D.  7,  p.  88. 

•f  He  took  me  hard  by  the  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  laid  the  Mu 
■pon  his  breast-    Ibid.  D.  8,  p.  93, 
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^  It  seems  to  me  that  my  brother  of  England  and  I  eoold 

doy  indeed  ought  to  do something  ibr  the  caidinaL    He 

iras  prepared  by  God  for  the  good  of  CSiristendom one  of 

the  greatest  men  in  the  charch....^.and  on  the  word  of  t 
king,  if  he  oonsents,  I  will  do  it**  A  few  minutes  after  he 
continued :  ''  Write  and  tell  the  cardinal,  that  if  he  aspires 
to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  and  if  anything  should  happen 
to  the  reigning  pope,  I  will  promise  him  fourteen  cardinals 
on  my  part*  Let  us  only  act  in  concert,  your  master  and 
me,  and  I  promise  you,  Master  Ambassador,  that  neither  pope 
nor  emperor  shall  be  created  in  Europe  without  our  consenf* 

But  Henry  did  not  act  in  concert  with  the  king  of  France. 
At  Wolsey's  instigation  he  supported  three  candidates  at 
once :  at  Paris  he  was  for  Francis  I. ;  at  Madrid  for  Charles 
Y. ;  and  at  Frankfort  for  himself.  The  kings  of  France  and 
England  failed,  and  on  the  IQth  August,  Pace,  Henry's  en- 
voy at  Frankfort,  haying  returned  to  England,  desired  to 
console  the  king  by  mentioning  the  sums  of  money  which 
Charles  had  spent  ''  By  the  mass!"-}-  exclaimed  the  king, 
congratulating  himself  at  not  having  obtained  the  crown  at 
so  dear  a  rate.  Wolsey  proposed  to  sing  a  Te  Deum  in  Si 
PauPs,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  city. 

The  cardinal's  rejoicings  were  not  misplaced.  Charles 
had  scarcely  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  in  despite  of  the 
king  of  France,  when  these  two  princes  swore  eternal  hatred 
of  each  other,  and  each  was  anxious  to  win  over  Henry  VIII. 
At  one  time  Charles,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  his  uncle 
and  aunt,  visited  England ;  at  another,  Francis  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  king  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais.  The 
cardinal  shared  in  the  flattering  attentions  of  the  two  mon- 
archs.  "  It  is  easy  for  the  king  of  Spain,  who  has  become 
the  head  of  the  empire,  to  raise  whomsoever  he  pleases  to 
the  supreme  pontificate,"  said  the  young  emperor  to  him ; 
and  at  these  words  the  ambitious  cardinal  surrendered  him- 
self to  Maximilian's  successor.  But  erelong  Francis  I.  fla^- 
tercd  him  in  his   turn,  and* Wolsey  replied  also   to  his 

*  He  will  assure  you  ftiU  fourteen  cardinals  for  him.    Cotton  MSS^ 
OaUg.  D.  F.  p.  98. 
t  Bi  the  messe  !    State  Papers,  i.  9. 
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advances.  The  king  of  France  gsive  Itehry  tdumameitts 
and  banquets  of  Asiatic  luxury ;  and  Wolsey,  Whose  coun-^ 
tenance  yet  bore  the  marks  of  the  graceful  siuile  with  which 
he  had  taken  leave  of  Charles,  smiled  also  ou  Francis,  and 
sang  mass  in  his  honour.  He  engaged  the  hand  of  Iho 
Princess  Mary  to  the  dauphin  of  France  and  to  Charles  V., 
leaving  the  care  of  unravelling  the  matter  to  futurity. 
Then,  proud  of  his  skilful  practices,  he  returned  to  London 
full  of  hope.  By  walking  in  falsehood  he  hoped  to  attain 
the  tiara :  and  if  it  was  yet  too  far  above  him,  there  were 
certain  gospellers  in  England  who  might  serve  as  a  ladder  to 
reach  it.    Murder  might  serve  as  the  complement  to  fraud. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tjndale— Sodbnry  HaU— Sir  John  and  Lady  Walsh— Table-Talk— JTlM 
Holy  Scriptores— The  Images— The  Anchor  of  Faith— A  Roman  Camp 
— Preaching  of  Faith  and  Works— Tyndale  accused  by  the  Priests— 
They  tear  up  what  he  has  planted— Tyndale  resolves  to  translate  tht 
Bible— His  first  Trinmph— The  Priests  in  the  Taverns— Tyndale  Bnnk- 
moned  before  the  Chancellor  of  Worcester — ^ConsoIed  by  aa  aged  Doo- 
tor— Attacked  by  a  Schoolman— His  Secret  becomes  known— He  leaves 
Sodbuxy  HaU. 

Whilst  this  ambitious  prelate  was  thinking  of  nothing  but 
his  own  glory  and  that  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  a  great 
desire,  but  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  springing  up  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  humble  "  gospellers  "  of  England.  II 
Wolsey  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  throne  of  the  popedom  in 
order  to  seat  himself  there,  Tyndale  thought  of  raising  up 
the  true  throne  of  the  church  by  re-establishing  the  legitt- 
mate  sovereignty  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Greek  Testa- 
ment of  Erasmus  had  been  one  step ;  and  it  now  became 
necessary  to  place  before  the  simple  what  the  king  of  the 
■chools  had  given  to  the  learned.  This  idea,  which  pursued 
the  young  Oxford  doctor  everywhere,  was  to  be  the  mighty 
mainspring  of  the  English  Reformation. 
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On  the  slope  of  Sodbniy  lull  there  stood  a  pkun  bnt  large 
mansion,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  beautifnl 
vale  of  the  Severn,  where  Tyndale  was  bom.  It  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  family  of  gentle  birth :  Sir  John  Walsh  had  shone 
in  the  tournaments  of  the  court,  and  by  this  means  coin 
ciliated  tlie  favour  of  his  prince.  He  kept  open  table;  and 
gentlemen,  deans,  abbots,  archdeacons,  doctors  of  divinity, 
and  (at  rectors,  charmed  by  Sir  John's  cordial  welcome  and 
by  his  good  dinners,  were  ever  at  his  house.  Tlie  former 
brothcr-at-arms  of  Henry  YIII.  felt  an  interest  jn  the  ques- 
tions then  discussing  throughout  Christendom.  Lady  Walsh, 
herself  a  sensible  and  generous  woman,  lost  not  a  word  of 
the  animated  conversation  of  her  guests,  and  discreetly  tried 
to  incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  truth.* 

Tyndale,  after  leaving  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  fathers.  ^  Sir  John  had  requested  him  to 
educate  his  children,  and  he  had  accepted.  William  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  life  (he  was  about  thirty-six),  well  in- 
structed in  Scripture,  and  full  of  desire  to  show  forth  the 
light  which  God  had  given  him.  Opportunities  were  not 
wanting.  Seated  at  table  with  all  the  doctors  welcomed  by 
Sir  John,-}-  Tyndale  entered  into  conversation  with  them. 
They  talked  of  the  learned  men  of  the  day — of  Erasmus 
much,  and  sometimes  of  Luther,  who  was  beginning  to 
astonish  England.  {  They  discussed  several  questions  touch- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sundry  points  of  theology. 
Tyndale  expressed  his  convictions  w^ith  admirable  clearness, 
supported  them  with  great  learning,  and  kept  his  ground 
against  all  with  unbending  courage.  These  animated  con- 
versations in  the  vale  of  the  Severn  are  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  picture  presented  by  the  Keformation  in  thlf 
country.  The  historians  of  antiquity  invented  the  speeches 
which  they  have  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes.  Is 
our  times  history,  without  inventing,  should  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  of  whom  it 

♦  Lady  Walsh,  a  stout  and  wise  woman.    Foxe,  Acts,  v.  p.  115. 
f  Who  were  toother  with  Master  Tyndale  sitting;  at  the  same  taUt^ 
Ibid. 
t  Talk  of  learned  men,  as  of  Luther  and  Erasmus,  &c    Ibid. 
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treats.  It  is  sufficient  to  read  Tyndale's  works  to  form 
some  idea  of  these  conversations.  It  is  from  his  writings 
that  the  following  discussion  has  been  drawn. 

In  the  dining-room  of  the  old  hall  a  varied  group  was 
assembled  round  the  hospitable  table.  There  were  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Walsh,  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  several  abbots,  deans,  monks,  and  doctors,  in  their  re* 
spective  costumes.  Tyndale  occupied  the  humblest  place, 
and  generally  kept  Erasmuses  New  Testament  within  reach 
in  order  to  prove  what  he  advanced.*  Numerous  domestics 
were  moving  about  engaged  in  waiting  on  the  guests ;  and 
at  length  the  conversation,  after  wandering  a  little,  took  a 
more  precise  diraction.  The  priests  grew  impatient  when 
they  saw  the  terrible  volume  appear.  "  Your  Scriptures 
only  serve  to  make  heretics,"  they  exclaimed.  "  On  the  con- 
trary," replied  Tyndale,  "  the  source  of  all  heresies  is  pride; 
now  the  word  of  God  strips  man  of  everything  and  leaves  him 
as  bare  as  Job." -J- — "  The  word  of  Ood  I  why  even  we  don't 
understand  your  word,  how  can  the  vulgar  understand  it?" — 
^  You  do  not  understand  it,"  rejoined  Tjmdale,  "  because  you 
look  into  it  only  for  foolish  questions,  as  you  would  into  our 
Lctdy's  Matins  or  MerlirCs  Prophecies,^  Now  the  Scriptures 
are  a  clue  which  we  must  follow,  without  turning  aside,  un- 
til we  arrive  at  Christ ;  §  for  Christ  is  the  end." — "  And  I 
toll  you,^  shouted  out  a  priest,  "  that  the  Scriptures  are  a 
Dsedalian  labyrinth,  rather  than  Ariadne's  clue — a  conjur- 
ing book  wherein  everybody  finds  what  he  wants." — ^'^  Alasl" 
replied  Tyndale;  "you  read  them  without  Jesus  Christ; 
tlmt's  why  they  are  an  obscure  book  to  you.  What  do  I 
say?  a  den  of  thorns  where  you  only  escape  from  the  briers 
to  be  caught  by  the  brambles."  ||  "  No  I"  exclaimed  another 
clerk,  heedless  of  contradicting  his  colleague,  "nothing  is 

*  When  they  at  any  time  did  vary  from  Tyndale  in  opinions  and  indg- 
■lent,  he  would  show  thorn  in  the  book.    Foxe,  Acts,  T.  p.  115. 

f  Tyndale,  Expositions  (Park.  Soo.)  p.  140. 

t  Ibid.  p.  141. 

i  So  alon^  by  the  Scripture  as  by  a  line  until  thou  come  at  Christ, 
^^d.  Works,  i.  354  (ed.  Russell). 

1  \  ffra.xe  of  briers  ;  if  thou  loose  thyself  in  one  place  thes  art  oftflghA 
('  •  other.   Tyndale,  Expositions,  p.  &. 
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obscnrc  to  us ;  it  is  we  who  give  the  SeriptoreSy  and  we  who 
explain  them  to  you." — "  Ton  wonld  loie  both  your  time  and 
your  trouble  "  said  Tyndale;  ''  do  you  know  who  taught  tlM 
en^cs  to  And  their  prey  ?*  WeU,  that  same  Ghxl  teaches 
his  hnnjrry  children  to  find  their  Father  in  his  word.  Fai 
from  having  given  us  the  Scriptures,  it  is  yon  who  hare 
hidden  them  from  us ;  it  is  yon  who  bum  those  who  teach 
them,  and  if  you  could,  you  ¥rould  bum  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves." 

Tyndale  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  laying  down  the 
great  principles  of  faith :  he  always  sought  after  what  he 
calls  "  the  sweet  marrow  within  ;**  but  to  the  divine  unction 
he  added  no  little  humour,  and  unmercifully  ridiculed  the 
superfititions  of  his  adversaries.  "  Ton  set  candles  before 
images/'  he  said  to  them ;  *^  and  since  you  give  them  lighij 
why  don't  you  give  them  food  ?  Why  don't  yon  make  their 
bellies  hollow,  and  put  victuals  and  drhik  inside  ?-|-  To  serve 
God  by  such  mummeries  is  treating  him  like  a  spoilt  child, 
whom  you  pacify  with  a  toy  or  with  a  horse  made  of  a 
stick."  t 

But  the  learned  Christian  soon  returned  to  more  serious 
thoughts ;  and  when  his  adversaries  extolled  the  papacy  as 
the  ])owcr  tliat  would  save  the  church  in  the  tempest,  he 
replied :  ^^  Let  us  only  take  on  board  the  anchor  of  £Bdth| 
after  liaving  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  §  and  when  the 
storm  bursts  upon  us,  let  us  boldly  cast  the  anchor  into  the 
sea ;  tlum  you  may  bo  stirc  the  ship  will  remain  safe  on  the 
great  waters."  And,  in  fine,  if  his  opponents  rejected  any 
doctrine  of  the  truth,  Tyndale  (says  the  chronicler)  opening 
his  Testament  would  set  his  finger  on  the  verse  which  refuted 
the  Romish  error,  and  exclaim :  "  Look  and  read."  || 

The  beginnings  of  the  English  Reformation  are  not  to  be 
found,  as  we  have  scon,  iu  a  material  ccclesiasticism,  which 

♦  Tyndalo,  Answer  to  More  (Park.  Soc),  p.  49. 

f  Make  a  hollow  belly  in  the  image.    Ibid.  p.  81. 

X  Make  him  a  horse  of  a  stick.    Tyndale's  Works  (ed.  RasseU),  ii.  475i 

§  Ibid.    Expositions  (Park.  Soc.),  p.  15. 

II  And  lay  plainly  before  them  tlie  open  and  manifest  places  of  tht 
Soriptures,  te  confute  their  errors  and  confirm  his  sayings.  Foze,  AflMi 
T.  p.  115 
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bjM  been  decorated  with  tbe  name  of  EngHsh  Catholkiim: 
they  are  essentially  spiritual  The  Divine  Word,  the  creator 
(tf  the  new  life  in  the  individual,  is  also  the  founder  and  re- 
fimner  of  the  church.  The  reformed  cliurches,  and  particu- 
iarly  the  reformed  churches  of  Great  Britain,  belong  t^ 
eyangelism. 

The  contemplation  of  God's  works  refreshed  Tyndale  aftei 
the  discussions  he  had  to  maintain  at  his  patron's  table.  He 
would  often  ramble  to  the  top  of  Sodbury  hill,  and.  there 
repose  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp  which 
crowned  the  summit  It  was  here  that  Queen  Margaret  oi 
Anjou  halted ;  and  here  too  rested  Edward  IV.,  who  pursued 
her,  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  which  caused  this 
princess  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie.  White  Hose.  Amidst 
these  ruins,  monuments  of  the  Roman  invasion  and  of  the 
civil  dissensions  of  England,  Tyndale  mcditiited  upon  other 
battles,  which  were  to  restore  liberty  and  truth  to  Christen- 
dom. Then  rousing  himself  he  would  descend  the  hill,  and 
courageously  resume  his  task. 

Behind  the  mansion  stood  a  little  church,  overshadowed 
by  two  large  yew  trees,  and  dedicated  to  St  Adeline.  On 
Sundays,  Tyndale  used  to  preach  there,  Sir  Jolm  and  Lady 
Walsh,  with  the  eldest  of  the  children,  occupying  the  mano- 
rial pew.  This  humble  sanctuary  was  filled  by  their  house- 
bold  and  tenantry,  listening  attentively  to  the  words  of  their 
teacher,  which  fell  from  his  lips  like  the  waters  of  Shiloah 
that  go  softly,  Tyndale  was  very  lively  in  conversation ;  but 
be  explained  the  Scriptures  with  so  much  unction,  says  the 
chronicler,  "  that  his  hearers  thought  they  heard  St  John 
himself.**  If  he  resembled  John  in  the  mildness  of  his  lan- 
guage, he  resembled  Paul  in  the  strength  of  his  doctrine. 
"  According  to  the  pope,*'  he  said,  "  we  must  first  be  good 
after  his  doctrine,  and  compel  God  to  be  good  again  for  our 
goodness.  Nay,  verily,  God's  goodness  is  the  root  of  all 
goodness.  Antichrist  tumeth  the  tree  of  salvation  topsy- 
turvy:* he  plantcth  the  branches,  and  setteth  the  roots 
upwards.    We  must  put  it  straight As  the  husband 

*  Antiohrist  tanieth  the  roots  of  the  troes  upward.  Tyn4l^«  Don- 
trinal  TreatiMS  (Park.  Soc.),  p.  2S6. 
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DUtfrieth  the  wife,  before  be  ean  haye  any  lawfiil  cbildrea  bj 
her;  eyen  so  faitb  justifieth  us  to  make  ob  firuitful  in  good 
woiks.*  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  sbonld  remain 
barren.  Faith  is  the  holy  candle  wherewith  we  must  Ueai 
onrselycs  at  the  last  honr ;  without  it,  you  wiU  go  astray  in 
the  ralley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  though  you  had  a  thousand 
tapers  lighted  around  your  bed."-]- 

The  priests,  irritated  at  such  observations,  determined  to  roin 
Tyndale,  and  some  of  them  invited  Sir  John  and  his  lady  to  an 
entertainment,  at  which  he  was  not  present.  During  dinner, 
they  so  abused  the  young  doctor  and  his  New  Testament, 
that  his  patrons  retired  greatly  annoyed  that  their  tutor 
should  have  made  so  many  enemies.  They  told  him  all  they 
had  heard,  and  Tyndale  successfully  refuted  his  adversaries 
arguments.  "What  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Walali,  **  there  are 
some  of  these  doctors  worth  one  hundred,  some  two  hundred, 

and  some  three  hundred  pounds,} and  were  it  reason, 

think  you,  Master  William,  that  we  should  believe  you  be- 
fore them?"  Tyndale,  opening  the  New  Testament,  replied 
"No!  it  is  not  me  you  should  believe.  That  is -what  tlie 
priests  have  told  you ;  but  look  here,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and 
the  Lord  himself  say  quite  the  contrary."  §  The  word  of 
God  was  there,  positive  and  supreme :  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
cut  the  difficulty. 

Before  long  the  manor-house  and  St  Adeline's  church  be- 
came too  narrow  for  Tyndale's  zeal.  He  preached  every 
Sunday,  sometimes  in  a  village,  sometimes  in  a  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  assembled  to  hear  him  in  a  large 
meadow,  called  St  Austin's  Green. ||  But  no  sooner  had  he 
preached  in  any  place  than  the  priests  hastened  thither,  tore 
up  what  he  had  planted,^  called  him  a  heretic,  and  threatened 

*  Tyndale,  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon.  Doctrinal  TreatlM 
iPtark.  Soo.),  p.  126. 

f  Though  thou  hadst  a  thousand  holy  candles  about  thee.    Ibid.  p.  4a 

X  Well,  there  was  such  a  doctor  who  may  dispend  a  hundred  poawb. 
Foxe,  Act8,T.  p.  115. 

i  Answering  by  the  Scriptures  maintained  the  truth.    Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  p.  117. 

K  Whatsoever  truth  is  taught  them,  these  cncmicb  of  all  tnith  qoeMh 
U  again.    Tynd.  Docir.  Tr.  p.  ,04. 
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to  expel  from  the  chnrch  every  one  who  dared  listmi  to  him. 
When  l^dale  retamed  he  found  the  field  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy ;  and  looking  sadly  npon  it,  as  the  husbandman  who 
■ees  his  com  beaten  down  by  the  hail,  and  his  rich  furrows 
turned  mto  a  barren  waste,  he  exclaimed :  ''  What  is  to  be 
done?  While  I  am  sowing  in  one  place,  the  enemy  ravages 
the  field  I  have  just  left.  I  cannot  be  everywhere.  Oh  I  if 
Christians  possessed  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue, 
they  could  of  themselves  withstand  these  sophists.  Without 
the  Bible  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  laity  in  the  truth.*** 
Then  a  great  idea  sprang  up  in  Tyndale's  heart :  "  It  was 
in  the  language  of  Israel,"  said  he,  '*  that  tlie  Psalms  were 
Bung  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah ;  and  shall  not  the  gospel 

'speak  the  language  of  England  among  us? Ought  the 

church  to  have  less  light  at  noonday  than  at  the  dawn  ? 

Christians  must  read  the  New  Testament  in  their  mother- 
tongue."  Tyndale  believed  that  this  idea  proceeded  from 
God.  The  new  sun  would  lead  to  the  discovery  Qf  a  new 
world,  and  the  infallible  rule  would  make  all  human  diversi- 
ties give  way  to  a  divine  unity.     "  One  holdetli  this  doctor, 

•  another  that,"  said  Tyndale ;  "  one  followeth  Duns  Scotus, 
another  St  Thomas,  another  Bonavcnturc,  Alexander  Hales, 
Raymond  of  Penaford,  Lyra,  Gorram,   Hugli  de   Sancto 

Yictore,  and  so  many  others  besides Now,  each  of  these 

authors  contradicts  the  other.  How  then  can  we  distinguish 

him  who  says  right  from  bun  who  says  wrong? How? 

Verily,  by  God's  word."-}-    Tyndale  hesitated  no  longer 

While  Wolsey  sought  to  win  the  papal  tiara,  the 

humble  tutor  of  Sodbury  undertook  to  place  the  torch  of 
heaven  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  shall  be  the  work  of  his  life. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  word  was  a  revolution  in  the 
manor-house.  In  proportion  as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Walsh 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  gospel,  they  became  disgusted  with 
the  priests.    The  clergy  were  not  so  often  invited  to  Sod- 

*  Impofldble  to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  Sorip* 
tafe  were  plainly  laid  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother-tongue.  Tynd* 
Doetr.  Tr.  p.  394. 

f  Ibid.  p.  149. 
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buy,  nor  did  they  meet  with  the  aaioe  wiijcwie.*  T^ 
■oon  discontinued  their  yiBits,  and  thought  of  nothing  bit 
how  they  could  drive  Tyndale  from  the  mansion  and  ^op 
the  diocese. 

Unwilling  to  compromise  themsdves  in  this  waifpurei  thqf 
■ent  forward  some  of  those  light  troops  which  the  churdi  hay 
always  at  her  disposal  Mendicant  friars  and  poor  cnnljtipi^ 
who  could  hardly  understand  their  miaaaly  and  the  iMt 
learned  of  whom  made  Alherttu  de  iecretis  mtdi^r^m  thiJF 
habitual  study,  fell  upon  Tyndale  like  a  pack  of  hiMOT 
hounds.  They  trooped  to  the  alehonseSyf  and  calling  br  i 
jug  of  beer,  took  their  seats,  one  at  one  table^  aoQthf^  at 
another.  They  invited  the  peasantry  to  drink  with  tlieai, 
and  entering  into  conversation  with  them,  poured  fortk  a 
thousand  curses  upon  the  daring  reformer:  '^Be'a  ah^^ 
crite,"  said  one ;  '^  he's. a  heretic,"  said  another.  The  inost 
skilful  among  them  would  mount  upon  a  stool,  and  tnmivg 
the  tavern  into  a  temple,  dehver,  for  the  first  time  in  hiji  life, 
an  extemporaneous  discourse.  They  reported  words  tM 
Tyndale  had  never  uttered,  and  actions  that  he  had  nenr 
committed.}  Rushing  upon  the  poor  tutor  (he  himself  ia- 
forms  us)  '^  like  unclean  swine  that  follow  their  carnal  lustfi,"§ 
they  tore  his  good  name  to  very  tatters,  and  shared  the  q^oii 
among  them ;  while  the  audience,  excited  by  their  calw- 
nies  and  heated  by  the  beer,  departed  overflowing  with  ng6 
and  hatred  against  the  heretic  of  Sodbury; 

After  the  monks  came  the  dignitaries.  The  deans  |Hi4 
abbots,  Sir  John's  former  guests,  accused  Tyndale  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  ||  and  the  storm  which  had  Iwgin 
in  the  tavern  burst  forth  in  the  episcopal  palace. 

The  titular  bishop  of  Worcester  (an  appanage  of  the  liaUin 
prelates)  was  GiuHo  dc'  Medici,  a  learned  man,  great  politi- 
eian,  and  crafty  priest,  who  already  governed  the  popediQin 

*  Neither  had  they  the  cheer  and  countenance  when  thej  oameyMbilbn 
they  had.    Foxe,  Acts,  t.  p.  116. 

i*  C  ome  together  to  the  alehoase,  which  is  their  preaching  platiei  Tjvi^ 
Doetr.  Tr.  p.  S94. 

t  They  add  too  of  their  own  heads  what  I  neyer  spake.    Ibid,  pu  9tlk 

§  Ibid.    Expositions,  p.  10. 

I  Tyndalt,  Doetr.  Tr.  p.  806. 
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without  being  pope.*  Wob^,  who  adowifttored  the  dic^ 
cese  f&r  his  absent  eolleague,  had  aj^inted  Tfaemaii  Parl^ir 
dianeellor,  a  man  deyoted  to  the  Robmb  churchy  It  was 
to  him  the  churchmen  made  their  complaint.  A  judicial  9»* 
qniry  had  its  difBculttes ;  the  king's  companion-at-arms  was 
Ae  patron  of  the  pretended  herede,  and  Sir  Anthony  Poyntz, 
Lady  Walsh's  brother,  was  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  chan* 
edlor  was  therefore  content  to  convoke  a  general  conference 
of  the  clergy.  Tjmdale  obeyed  the  summons,  but  foreseeing 
what  awaited  him,  he  cried  heartily  to  God,  as  he  pursued  his 
way  up  the  banks  of  the  Serem,  ^'  to  giye  him  strength  to 
Bland  fast  in  the  truth  of  his  wordJ'f 

When  they  were  assembled,  the  abbots  and  deans,  and 
other  ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese,  with  haughty  heads  and 
threatening  looks,  crowded  round  the  humble  but  unbending 
Tyndale.  When  his  turn  arrived,  h^  stood  forward,  and  the 
chancellor  administered  him  a  severe  reprimand,  to  which  he 
made  a  calm  reply.  This  so  exasperated  the  chancellor, 
that,  giving  way  to  his  passion,  he  treated  Tyndale  as  if  he 
had  been  a  dog.}  "  Where  are  your  witnesses  9"  demanded 
the  latter.  ^^  Let  them  come  forward,  and  I  will  answer 
them."  Not  one  of  them  dared  support  the  charge — they 
looked  another  way.  The  chancellor  waited,  one  witness  at 
kast  he  must  have,  but  he  could  not  get  that.§  Annoyed 
at  tltts  desertion  of  the  priests,  the  representative  of  the 
Medici  became  more  equitable,  and  let  the  accusation  drop, 
n^rndale  quietly  returned  to  Sodbury,  blessing  God  who  had 
saved  him  from  the  cruel  hands  of  his  adversaries,  H  and  en- 
tertaining nothing  but  the  t^nderest  charity  towards  them. 
"Take  away  my  goods,"  he  said  to  them  one  day,  "  take 
away  my  good  name  1  yet  so  long  as  Christ  dwelleth  in  my 

*  GoTemaya  U  papato  e  havia  piu  asente  a  la  sua  audienzia  ehe  U  papa. 
(He  goTemed  the  popedom,  and  had  more  people  at  his  aiidienoes  than 
the  pope.)    Reladone  di  Marco  Foscari,  1526. 

t  Foxe,  Acts,  T.  p.  116. 

t  He  threatened  me  grieyonsly  and  reyiled  me,  and  rated  me  as  tbtvxb 
I  had  been  a  dog.    Tynd.  Doetr.  Tr.  p.  395. 

I  And  laid  to  my  oharfQB  whereof  there  would  be  none  aeoueer  brtoght 
Ibrth.    Ibid. 

I  Eaeaping  out  of  their  hands.    Foxe,  Acts,  t.  p.  1  If. 
VOL.  v.  9 
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Iwart,  m  longshaD  Ilore  yoa  not  a  whit  the  less."*    Here  in- 
deed is  the  St  John  to  whom  Tyndale  has  been  oompued. 

In  this  Yiolent  warfare,  however,  he  could  not  foil  to  le* 
eefye  Bome  heavy  blows ;  and  where  could  he  find  conMla- 
tlon  ?  Fryth  and  Bilney  were  for  from  him.  Tyndak  n* 
collected  an  aged  doct(»r  who  lived  near  Sodbnry,  and  whi 
had  shown  him  great  affection.  He  went  to  see  him,  ad 
opened  his  heart  to  him.f  The  old  man  looked  at  him  far  a 
while  as  if  he  hesitated  to  disclose  some  great  mystoy. 
^  Do  yon  not  know,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  ''  that  tif 
pope  U  very  Antichristj  whom  the  Scripture  speaketh  of? 

But  beware  what  you  say That  knowledge  may  cost 

you  your  lifc^t  This  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  which  LvAer 
was  at  that  moment  enunciating  so  boldly,  struck  Tyndala 
Strengthened  by  it,  as  was  the  Saxon  reformer,  he  felt  Mk 
energy  in  his  heart,  and  the  aged  doctor  was  to  him  wbat 
the  aged  friar  had  been  to  Luther. 

When  the  priests  saw  that  their  plot  had  failed,  they  oobh 
missioned  a  celebrated  divine  to  undertake  his  conversion. 
The  reformer  replied  with  his  Greek  Testament  to  dtf 
schoolman's  arguments.  The  theologian  was  speechless :  at 
last  he  exclaimed  I  ''  Well  then  I  it  were  better  to  be  without 
God's  laws  than  the  pope's.''§  Tyndale,  who  did  not  expeet 
so  plain  and  blasphemous  a  confession,  made  answer:  ''And 
I  defy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws  I"  and  then,  as  if  unabk  to- 
keep  his  secret,  he  added:  ''If  God  spares  my  life,  I  wiD 
take  care  that  a  ploughboy  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptuns 
than  you  do."  || 

All  his  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  his  plans ;  and,  desirous  of  avoiding  converaatkai 
that  might  compromise  them,  he  thenceforth  passed  te 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the  library.^    He  prayed,  he 

*  Tynd.  Dootr.  Tr.  p.  298. 

f  For  to  him  he  durst  be  bold  to  difoloee  his  heart.  Foxe,  Ael%  ?»fb 
117.  t  Ibid.  i  Ibid. 

I  Cvue  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Seripitfi 
than  he  did.    Ibid. 

%  Thifl  part  of  the  house  was  standing  in  1839,  but  has  since  been  poM 
down.  Anderson,  Bible  Annals,  i.  p.  87.  We  cannot  but  unite  in  tkt 
ividi  expressed  in  that  rolujne,  th*t  the  remainder  of  the  boUding^  MW 
liaantsd  by  a  ftuTBtr,  May  b»  wnA. 
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read,  he  began  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  all  proba* 
Wity  communicated  portions  of  it  to  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Walsh. 

All  his  precautions  were  useless :  the  scholastic  divine 
had  betrayed  him,  and  the  priests  had  sworn  to  stop  him  in 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  One  day  he  fell  in  with  a  troop 
of  monks  and  curates,  who  abused  him  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner. "It's  the  favour  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  that 
makes  you  so  proud,"  said  they;  "but  notwithstanding 
yonr  patrons,  there  will  be  a  talk  about  you  before  long,  and 

in  a  pretty  fashion  too! You  shall  not  always  Vive  in  a 

manor-house r — "Banish  me  to  the  obscurest  corner  of 
England,**  replied  Tyndale ;  "  provided  you  will  permit  me 
to  teach  children  and  preach  the  gospel,  and  give  me  ten 

]Nrands  a-year  for  my  support* I  shall  be  satisfied  1" 

The  priests  left  him,  but  with  the  intention  of  preparing  him 
m  very  different  fate. 

Tyndale  indulged  in  his  pleasant  dreams  no  longer.  He 
saw  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  condemned, 
and  interrupted  in  his  great  work.  He  must  seek  a  retreat 
where  he  can  discharge  in  peace  the  task  God  has  allotted 
Idnu  "  You  cannot  save  me  from  the  hands  of  the  priests," 
said  he  to  Sir  John,  "  and  God  knows  to  what  troubles  you 
wonld  expose  yourself  by  keeping  me  in  your  family.  Per- 
mit me  to  leave  you."  Having  said  this,  he  gathered  up 
hia  papers,  took  his  Testament,  pressed  the  hands  of  his 
benefactors,  kissed  the  children,  and  then  descending  the  hill, 
bade  ilEurewell  to  the  smiling  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  de- 
parted alone — alone  with  his  fidth.  What  sliall  he  do? 
What  will  become  of  him  ?  Where  shall  he  go  ?  He  went 
inrth  like  Abraham,  one  thing  alone  engrossing  his  mind  :-— 
ffae  Scriptures  shall  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue^ 
and  he  will  deposit  the  oracles  of  God  in  the  midst  of  hit 
eonntrymen. 

•  Biadinjf?  him  to  po  moTB  baft  fto  fteach  ohild'^n  and  to  preMh.    F«x» 
T.  9^117 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lather's  Works  in  England— Consnltation  of  the  BiBliopft<-Tlie  Billil 
Leo  X.  published  in  England— Luther's  Bodu  burnt — ^Letter  of  Henqr 
YIIL— He  undertakes  to  write  against  Luther— Cry  of  Ahrm—Tam 
dition  and  Saoramentalism— Pmdenee  of  Sir  T.  Mov»->T1m  BtilL 
presented  to  the  Fo^^e—Drfender  qf  ike  F«U&— Enltatiim  of  Of 
King. 

Whilst  a  plain  minister  was  commencing  the  Befonwtte 
in  a  tranquil  valley  in  the  west  of  England,  powerfld  nta^ 
forcements  were  landing  on  the  shores  of  Kent  Hie  wilt* 
ings  and  actions  of  Luther  excited  a  K^dy  seBsmtten  lH 
Great  Britain.  His  appearance  before  the  diet  of  WofSis 
was  a  common  subject  of  conversation.  ShrpB  frem  the 
harbours  of  the  Low  Countries  brought  his  books  to  Lon- 
don,* and  the  Grerman  printers  had  made  answer  to^  tki 
nuncio  Alcander,  who  was  prohibiting  the  Lutheran  woilai 
[n  the  empire :  "  Very  well  I  we  shaU  send  them  to  Eng^ 
land  ! "  One  might  almost  say  that  England  was  deetiaei 
to  be  the  asylum  of  truth.  And  in  fact,  the  Theses  of  161Y| 
the  Explanation  of  the  LorcTs  Prayer^  the  books  ci^oiuC 
Emser^  against  the  papacy  of  Borne,  against  the  hM  efAi^ 
thristj  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  Appeal  to  ike  Oem^ 
man  nobility^  and  above  all,  the  Bahyhnish  Capthitj^  of  Ae 
Church — all  crossed  the  sea,  were  translated,  and,  ehrcidated 
throughout  the  kingdom. -{-  The  German  and  English  ii»- 
tions,  having  a  common  origin  and  being  sufficiently  alMoe 
at  that  time  in  character  and  civilisation,  the  works  intendel 
for  one  might  be  read  by  the  other  with  advantage.  Tfce 
monk  in  his  cell,  the  country  gentleman  in  his  ban,  die 
doctor  in  his  college,  the  tradesman  in  his  shop,  and  even 
the  bishop  in  his  palace,  studied  these  extraordinary  willnige, 

*  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  (Lond.  1841,  Sro.)  L  p.  21. 
f  Libros  Lutheranos  quorum  magnus  jam  numeims  perreiient  in 
aanus  Anglorum.    Polyd.  Virg.  Angl.  Hist.  (Basil,  1570,  foL)  p.  664. 
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Tbe  lait J  In  particBlar,  who  had  been  prepaied  bj  WlcUiflfo 
and  disgusted  by  the  aFarioe  and  diaeiderly  firei  of  die 
fttiestSy  read  with  enthnsiasm  the  eloqHent  pages  of  the 
Saxmi  monk..  They  strengthened  all  hearts. 

The  papacy  was  not  inaetiye  in  presence  of  all  these 
efforts.  The  times  of  Gregory  YIL  and  of  Innooent  IIL,  it  is 
Iniey  were  past;  and  weakness  and  irresolution  had  sue* 
eeeded  to  the  former  energy  and  activity  of  the  Roman  psiH 
tificate.  The  spiritual  power  had  resigned  the  dominion  «l 
Enrope  to  the  secular  powers,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
bith  in  the  papacy  could  be  found  in  the  papacy  itselC  Yet 
m  Gteiman  (Dr  Edc)  by  the  most  indefatigable  exertioos  had 
extorted  a  bull  from  the  profane  Leo  X.,*  and  this  bull  htd 
just  reached  England.  The  pope  himself  sent  it  to  Henry, 
callmg  iqion  him  to  extirpate  the  Lutheran  heresy  .f  The 
king  handed  it  to  Wolsey,.and  the  latter  transmitted  it  te 
libe  bishops,  who,  after  reading  the  heretic's  books,  met  Uh 
gether  to  discuss  the  matter}  There  was  more  Romish  faith 
in  London  than  in  the  Vatican.  ''  This  false  friar,"  ex- 
daimed  Wolsey,  "  attacks  submission  to  the  clergy — iftLat 
fountain  of  all  yirtues."  The  humanist  prelates  were  tha 
most  annoyed ;  the  road  they  had  taken  ended  in  an  abyss, 
and  they  shrank  back  in  alarm.  Tonstall,  the  friend  of 
Erasmus,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  and  who  had  just 
returned  from  his  embassy  to  Germany  where  Luther  had 
been  painted  to  him  in  the  darkest  eolours,  was  particularly 

Tioknt:  "This monk  is  a  Proteus Imeanan  atheisLi 

If  you  allow  the  heresies  to  grow  up  which  he  is  scattering 
with  both  hands,  they  will  choke  the  faith  and  the  church 
will  pensh.  ||  Had  we  not  enough  of  the  WicklilStes  ?— here 

are  new  legicms  of  the  same  kind! .To-4ay  Luther  es& 

fiir  the  abolition  of  the  mass;  to-morrow  he  will  ask  foor  the 
abolition  of  Jeais  Christ.^  He  rejects  eyery thing,  and  puts 

*  See  abore,  Book  VT.  chap.  iy. 

•f  Ab  hoo  regno  eztirpandam  et  abolendom.    Cardinal.  £bor. 
■iniio.    Strype,  M.  I.  y.  p.  22. 
:t  Hahftoqne  nper  hae  re  diligenti  traotato.    Ilnd. 

I  Com  illo  Prfiheo imo  Atheo.   Erasm.  £p.  p.  1158. 

I  Toftaraet  Eoeleaia.  Ibid.  p.  1169. 

H  NU  de  abolflido  CSiziato  Mribere  deetinaTit.    Ibid.  p.  llMi 


I  ■  bsrasmBs  phwilfr  ovr  froB* 
.and  lUlwe  bew  irfth  heralfa 

«1m>  floiv  0^  wMan7 Mo!  br  Ae  mortal  agony  tbt 

Ckffiss  cadvcd.  I  cimt  joa Wliat  am  I  saying?  Oe 

vMie  ckmdi  ca^vci  too  to  combat  against  this  devoariBg 

dhi^Mi to  pmiish  Ais  M?-^,  to  sHence  bis  rimiter 

bowliags,  and  to  drive  bim  shaawfaUr  back  into  bis  den."* 
Ibw  spoke  cbe  doqvnt  TonstaD;  nor  was  Wolsey  far  1»- 
bmd  bim.  Tbe  oolr  attachment  at  ail  respectable  ic  Hh 
man  was  ibat  wbiA  be  entertained  for  the  church;  it  naj 
pcfbaps  be  catted  respectable,  fiur  it  was  the  only  one  that  did 
not  exchisirelT  regard  bmueif.  On  the  14tb  May  1521,  Oil 
Eagfish  pope,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  pope,  issned  his  bsl 
against  Lndwr. 

It  was  read  (probably  on  the  lint  Sunday  in  Jane)  hi  d 
the  chnrdies  daring  high  mass,  when  the  congregation  iha 
most  nnmennis.f  A  priest  eidaimed :  '^  For  every  book  of 
Martin  Lather's  fbond  in  yoar  possession  within  fifteen  d^s 
after  tliis  injunction,  yoa  wiD  incur  the  greater  excommmd- 
cation."  Then  a  pobUc  notary,  holding  the  pope's  bull  in  hb 
hand,  with  a  description  of  Luther's  perverge  opinicnSf  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  principal  door  of  the  church  and  fastttied 
up  the  document.}  The  people  gathered  round  it;  the  most 
competent  person  read  it  aloud,  while  the  rest  listened^  and 
the  following  are  some  of  the  sentences  which,  by  the  pope^* 
order,  resounded  in  the  porches  of  all  the  cathedral,  conTcnt- 
ual,  collegiate,  and  parish  churches  of  every  county  in  Eng- 
land :§ 

^11.  Sins  are  not  pardoned  to  any,  unless,  the  priest  r^ 
nutting  them,  he  bdieve  they  are  remitted  to  hinu 

*^  13.  If  by  reason  of  some  impossibility,  the  ecnir^  be 
not  confessed,  or  the  priest  absolve  him,  not  in  earnest,  tat 
in  jest ;  yet  if  he  believe  that  he  is  absolved,  he  is  most  trnlj 
absolved. 

*  GUdio  Spiritus  abactum  in  antram  snum  ooges.  Etmbi.  Ep.p.  116t 

T  Cum  major  convenerit  muHitudo.    Ibid. 

X  In  TalyU  sen  locis  publicis  ecolo^isD  TcstrsD.    Ibid.  p.  24. 

I  Strype,  'i.  L  p.  57,  (Oif.  ed.)  or  Luther,  xvii.  p.  306. 
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"  14.  In  the  sacrameDt  of  pencmce  aad  the  remission  of 
bolt,  the  pope  or  biehop  doth  not  more  than  the  lowest 
[Hiest;  yea,  where  there  ia  not  a  priest,  then  any  Christian 
will  do  ;  yea,  if  it  were  a  woman  or  a  child. 

"26.  The  pope,  the  successor  of  Peter,  is  not  Christ's 
vicar. 

"  28.  It  IB  not  at  all  in  the  hand  of  the  church  or  the  pope 
to  decree  articles  of  f^th,  no,  nor  to  decree  tlie  laws  of  man- 
ners or  of  good  works." 

I  The  cardinal-legate,  accompanied  by  the  nuncio,  by  tlie 
smbaasador  of  Charles  V.,  and  by  several  bishops,  proceeded 

,  in  great  pomp  to  St  Paul's,  where  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
preached,  and  Wolsey  burnt  Luther's  books.*     But  tliey 

(  ^eie  hardly  reduced  to  ashes  before  sarcasms  and  jests  were 

^  heard  in  every  direction,  "  FWe  is  not  a  theological  argu- 
ment," said  one.     "  The  papists,  who  accuse  Martin  Luther 

^  of  slaying  and  murdering  Christians,"  added  another,  "  are 
like  the  pickpocket,  who  began  to  cry  stop  thi^  as  soon  as 
Jie  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  caught."— "  The  bishop 
of  Rochester,"  said  a  third,  "  concludes  that  because  Luther 
bas  thrown  the  pope's  decretals  into  the  fire,  he  would  throw 
in  the  pope  himself. We  may  hence  deduce  another  ayl- 

I  logism  quite  as  sound :  The  popes  have  burnt  the  New  Tes- 
tament, therefore,  if  they  could,  they  would  burn  Christ  him- 
•elf."-J-  These  jests  were  rapidly  circulated  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  It  was  not  enough  that  Luther's  writings  were 
in  England,  they  must  needs  be  known,  and  the  priests  took 
upon  themselves  to  advertise  them.    The  Reformation  was 

^.  advancing,  and  Rome  herself  pushed  behind  the  car. 

The  cardinal  saw  that  something  more  was  required  than 
u  these  paper  autos-da-fi,  and  the  acnvity  he  displayed  may 

j,i)idicate  what  he  would  have  done  in  Europe  if  ever  he 
•bad  reached  the  pontifical  chair.  "  The  spirit  of  Satan  left 
turn  no  repose,"  says  the  papist  Sanders.}    Some  action  out 

*  See  iibaTe,  Book  IX.  ohap.  i. 

i- Thejrwoald  hare  burnt  Cbriat  himaelf.  T7nd.  Dootr.  Tr.,  Obedience, 
iia.(Puk.S(Mi.)p.321. 
{  SaMns   pbilukctu^.    DeSrhiun.  AdkI.  p.  8. 
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of  the  ordinary  course  is  needlol,  Aott)^  Wbbey.  Kingp 
have  hitherto  been  the  enenues  of  the  popes :  it  king  sM 
now  undertake  their  defence.    Princes  are  not  vety  anxknA 

about  learning,  a  prince  shall  publish  a  book! '^Bii^* 

said  he  to  the  king,  to  get  Henry  in  the  van,  **  you  on^t  u 
write  to  the  princes  of  Germany  on  the  subject  of  tliis  hcv^ 
esy."  He  did  so.  Writing  to  the  Archduke  Pahtime,  he 
said :  **  This  fire,  which  has  been  kindled  by  Ln^nr,  «fri 
fanned  by  the  arts  of  the  devil,  is  raging  eretywhelne.  11 
Luther  does  not  repent,  deliver  him  and  his  audacious  trea- 
tises to  the  flames.  I  oflfer  you  lAy  royal  co-^pemtion,  and 
even,  if  necessary,  my  life."*  This  was  ^Ixe  first  tinfkc  Benry 
showed  that  cruel  thirst  which  was  in  after-days  !•  be 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  his  wives  and  ftiends. 

The  king  having  taken  the  first  step,  it  was  not  dRffienlt 
for  Wolsey  to  induce  him  to  take  another.  TV)  defend  tte 
honour  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  stand  forward  as  tiie  cham- 
pion of  the  church,  and  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a  tide 
equivalent  to  that  of  ChristianissimvSf  most  Christian  king, 
were  more  than  sufficient  motives  to  induce  Henry  to  break 
a  lance  with  Luther.  "  I  will  combat  with  the  pen  tliis  €6i^ 
berus,  sprung  from  the  depths  of  he!l,''f  said  he,  ^  and  if  he 
refuses  to  retract,  the  fire  shall  consume  the  hereftic  and  Ms 
heresies  together."  J 

The  king  shut  himself  up  in  his  library :  all  llie  scholartfc 
tastes  with  which  his  youth  had  been  imbued  were  revived ; 
he  worked  as  if  he  were  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  not 
king  of  England ;  with  the  pope's  permission  he  read  Lu- 
ther's writings;  he  ransacked  Thomas  Aquinas;  forgefl, 
with  infinite  labour,  the  arrows  with  which  he  hoped  to 
pierce  the  heretic ;  called  several  learned  men  to  his  aid,  and 
at  last  published  his  book.  His  first  words  were  a  cry  of 
alarm.  ''  Beware  of  the  track  of  this  serpent,''  said  he  to  his 
Christian  readers ;  ^'  walk  on  tiptoe ;  fear  the  thickets  and 
caves  in  which  he  lies  concealed,  and  whence  he  wiH  dart  Us 

*  Kftpps  Urkunden,  ii.  p.  458. 

t  Velnt  Cerbemm  ex  inferis  producit  in  laccm.    Regis  ad  lectoRB. 
Ejost.  p.  94. 
t  Uft  errores  ejus  eumqae  ipsum  ignis  exurat.    Ibid.  p.  95. 
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foiBon  0n  yon.  ff  lie  liekfl  jiTm,  Im  eaveMI  An  tmaAiig 
*viper  Garesses  only  <iiat  %e  msj  bitel^*  After  finrt  Ikmtf 
•Miinded  a  cluu'ge :  ^  Be  of  good  laheer !  Pilled idfii'tkefaifle 
▼alour  Cfaat  yen  would  displaj  agaiiMt  Turks,  Saamceiifl,  aii8 
«ther  infidels,  march  now  agaiMt  Ihis  lUtle  friar, — a  Mew 
Apparently  weak,  trat  more  fbmiidable  tfarongh  the  «pirit  tlurt 
ianitnates  him  than  aH  infidels,  Sairaeens,  and  Turks  put  te^ 
gether.^f  Thus  did  Henry  VIII.,  the  Peter  the  Etrmk'ot 
Uie  sixteenth  eentuiy,  preach  a  crusade  ag^nst  Luther,  in 
•order  %o  mtc  the  papacy. 

He  had  skilfully  ciiosen  the  ground  on  which  he  gsre  b«^ 
lie :  sacramentaAism  and  tradition  aie  ra  foct  the  two  esaelH 
tial  features  of  the  papal  religien ;  Jmt  as  a  lively  laSch  anfl 
Holy  Scripture  are  of  the  f^ligion  of  ttie  gospel.  Henry  dUI 
m  service  to  the  Reformation,  hy  pointing  out  the  piincli^eB 
-it  would  mainly  ha^e  to  combaft ;  and  by  fnmislnng  Im^bm 
■Witii  «n  oiq^t^mity  of  establishing  the  autiioivty  'of  the 
Bible,  he  made  hira  take  a  most  important  step  in  the  path 
i«if  reform.  ^  If  a  teaching  is  opposed  to  Scripture,"  said  tiMe 
Reformer,  ^whatever  be  its  origin  — traditions,  cuslcmiy 
-kings,  Thomists,  sophists,  Satan,  or  ^en  an  angd  from  hefr- 
ren, — ail  from  whom  it  proceeds  fnnst  be  accursed.  Noting 
€an  eseist  contrary  to  iSeripiure,  and  ereryfbing  must  esAtt 
tor  it." 

Henry^s  book  being  tenninated  by  the  aid  of  the  biidiop  el 
Rochester,  the  king  showed  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
liegged  bhn  to  pronounce  less  -decidedly  m  favour  of  the  pfr- 
fial  supremacy.  *'  I  will  not  change  a  word,"  replied  the 
fcing,  fdll  •of  servile  devotvsn  to  the  popedom.  "  Besides,  I 
have  my  reasons,"  and  hewlrispered  them  in  Morels  ear. 

Doctor  Clarke,  ambassador  from  England  at  the  court  «f 
lUme,  waft  -oommissioBed  to  present  >the  pope  with  a  mag- 
nificently ki»und  co{^  of  the  king's  work«  "The  glory  rt 
England,"  saiid  he,  "is  to  be  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
die  nations  in  obedience  to  the  papacy."}    Happily  Britain 

*  Qui  tantum  idco  lambit  ut  mordeat.    Asscrtio  Sept.  Sacntm. 
f  Sed  animo  Turcis  omnibas  Sanracenis  omnibas  nsquam  inMsMhai 
DOoentiorem  fratGroulum.    Ibid.  p.  147. 
t  Fiddes'  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  249. 
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warn  embng  to  know  m-gloiy  of  m  yerf  dUbrent  kind.  Ike 
ambftMador  added,  that  his  master,  after  ha^ng  reflifei 
Lathei's  enors  widi  the  pem^  was  ready  to  combat  hia  ad- 
herents with  the  twofd.*  The  pope,  touched  with  thii 
offer,  gave  him  his  foot,  and  then  his  cheek  to  kiss,  snl 
said  to  him :  ^  I  will  do  for  yonr  master'a  book  as  nraeh 
as  the  church  has  done  for  the  works  ci  St  Jerome  and  8k 
Angostine."  * 

The  enfeebled  pqiacy  had  neither  the  power  of  intdB- 
gence,  nor  even  of  fanaticism.  It  still  maintained  its  pn^ 
tensions  and  its  pomp,  but  it  resembled  the  corpses  of  tiie 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth  that  lie  in  state,  clad  in  their  moit 
magnificent  robes:  splendour  above,  death  and  cormpfioB 
below. ,  The  thunderbolts  of  a  Hildebrand  ceasing  to  pro- 
duce their  effect,  Home  gratefully  accepted  the  defence  of 
laymen,  such  as  Henry  YIIL  and  Bk  Thomas  More,  with- 
out disdaining  their  judicial  sentences  and  their  scaflbUs. 
^  We  must  honour  those  noble  champions,"  said  the  pope  to 
his  cardinals,  ''who  show  themsdves  prepared  to  cut  oil 
with  the  sword  the  h)tten  members  of  Jesus  Ghri8t.-{-  What 
title  shall  we  give  to  the  virtuous  king  of  England  ?  " — Pro* 
tector  of  the  Roman  church,  suggested  one ;  Apostoih  kmg^ 
said  another;  and  finally,  but  not  without  some  oppositicm, 
Henry  VIII.  was  proclaimed  Defender  of  the  Faith.  At 
the  same  time  the*  pope  promised  ten  years'  indulgence  to  sD 
readers  of  the  king's  book.  This  was  a  lure  after  the 
fashion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  never  failed  in  its 
effect  The  clergy  compared  its  author  to  the  wisest  oi 
kings ;  and  the  book,  of  which  many  thousand  copies  were 
printed,  filled  the  Cluristian  world  (Gochlsus  tells  us)  with 
admiration  and  delight 

Nothing  could  equal  Henry's  joy.  ^  His  majesty,"  said 
the  vicar  of  Croydon,  "  would  not  exchange  that  name  for 
all  London  and  twenty  miles  round.^f  The  king's  fool, 
entering  the  room  just  as  his  master  had  received  the  bull| 
asked  him  the  cause  of  bis  transports.    '^  The  pope  has  just 

*  TottoB  nfpd  soi  Turibofl  ei  armis.    Rymer,  Foeden,  tI.  p.  199. 

f  Patida  membra ferro  et  materiali  gladio  absdndere.    Ibk\ 

f  Foze,  AetB,  It.  p.  696. 
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named  me  Defender  of  the  faitii /"—'' Ho •  hoi  good 
Hanry^"  replied  the  fool,  ''  let  you  and  me  defend  one 

another;  but take  my  word  for  it let  the  faith  aUme 

to  dtfend  itself,^*  An  entire  modem  system  was  found  m 
those  words.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  intoxication,  the 
fool  was  the  only  sensible  person.  But  Henry  could  -Msten 
to  nothing.  Seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  with  the  cardinal 
at  his  right  hand,  he  caused  the  pope's  letter  to  be  read  in 
public.  The  trumpets  sounded:  Wolsey  said  mass;  the 
king  and  his  court  took  their  seats  around  a  sumptuous 
table,  and  lihe  heralds  at  arms  prockimed:  Ilenricua  JDei 
grcUia  Bex  Anglice  et  Francice,  Defensor  Fidei  et  Damimu 
HibemicB  ! 

Thus  was  the  king  of  England  more  than  oyer  united  to 
the  pope:  whoever  brings  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  his 
kingdom  shall  there  encounter  that  material  sword,  ferrum 
«t  materialem  gladiumj  in  which  the  papacy  so  much  d»* 
lighted. 


CHAPTEE  VL 

nrolBey*8  MachinationB  to  obtain  the  Tiara— He  l^ains  Charles  Y^— AU- 
ance  between  Henry  and  Charles — Wolsey  ofl^  to  oommand  tho 
Troops— Treaty  of  Bruges— Henry  belieyes  himself  King  of  Fnaeo 
Yietories  of  Francis  I.— Death  of  Leo  X. 

0^^fi  tiling  only  was  wantmg  to  check  more  surely  the  pro- 
giess  of  the  gospel:  Wolsey's  accession  to  the  pontifical 
throne.  Consumed  by  the  desure  of  reaching  "  the  summit 
of  sacerdotal  unity,"  f  he  formed,  to  attam  this  end,  one  of 
the  most  perfidious  schemes  ambition  ever  engendered.  He 
thought  with  others:  ''The  end  justifies  the  means." 
The  cardinal  could  only  attain  the  popedom  through  the 

*  Fuller,  book  y.  p.  168. 

f  Unitatis  sacerdotalis  fastiginm  consoendere.    Sanders,  De  Sehlmi 
Aug.  8. 
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•emperor  or  tbo  king  of  France ;  for  then,  as  now,  it  was  the 
■eeular  powers  that  really  elected  the  chief  of  catholidtj. 
After  carefully  weighing  the  influence  of  tliCBe  two  princes, 
Wolsey  found  that  the  balance  inclined  to  the  side  of 
Charles,  and  his  choice  was  made.  A  close  intimacy 
of  long  standing  united  him  to  Francis  I.,  but  that 
mattered  little;  he  must  betray  his  friend  to  gain  his 
friend's  rival. 

But  this  was  no  easy  matter,  flenry  was  dissatisfied 
with  Charles  the  Fifth.*  Wolsey  was  therefore  obliged  to 
employ  every  imaginable  delicacy  in  his  maneeuvres.  First 
he  sent  Sir  Richard  Wingfield  to  the  emperor*  then  he 
wrote  a  flattering  letter  in  Henry's  name  to  the  princess- 
regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  the 
king  to  sign  it.    "  Have  the  goodness  to  put  yonr  name," 

said  Wolsey,  ''even  if  it  should  annoy  yonr  Bighness 

You  know  very  well that  women  like  to  be  pleased."! 

This  argument  prevailed  with  the  king,  who  still  possessed 
a  spirit  of  gallantry.  Lastly,  Wolsey  being  named  arbitrsp 
tor  between  Charles  and  Francis,  resolved  to  depart  for 
Calais,  apparently  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  two  princes; 
but  in  reality  to  betray  one  of  them.  Wolsey  felt  as  much 
pleasure  in  such  practices,  as  Francis  in  giving  battle. 

The  king  of  France  rejected  his  arbitration:  he  had  a 
sharp  eye,  and  his  mother  one  still  sharper.  ''  Your  master 
loves  me  not,''  said  he  to  Charles's  ambassador,  ''  and  I  do 
not  love  him  any  more,  and  am  determined  to  be  his 
enemy."}  It  was  impossible  to  speak  more  plainly.  Far 
from  imitating  this  frankness,  the  politic  Charles  endeav- 
wired  to  gain  Wolsey,  and  Wolsey,  who  was  eager  to  sell 
liimself,  adroitly  hinted  at  what  price  he  might  be  bought 
"  n  the  king  of  England  sides  with  me,"  Charles  informed 
Ihe  cardinal,  "you  shall  be  elected  pope  at  the  death  of  Leo 
X.''§    Francis,-  betrayed  by  Wolsey,  abandoned  by  the 

*  HjB  owne  afEkyrii  doiA  not  suooede  with  th'  Emperour.  State  P»- 
pen,  yoL  L  p.  10.  f  Ibid.  p.  12. 

t  He  was  utterly  determined  to  be  his  enemy.  Cotton  MSS.  Galbti 
B.  7,  p.  35. 

I  Ut  Wolseus  mortuo  Leone  deoimo  fieret  summus  pontifex. 
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pope,  and  threatened  by  the  emperor,  determined  at  last  lo 
aeeept  Henry's  mediation. 

Bat  Oharles  was  now  thinking  of  yery  difierent  naittei*. 
Instead  of  a  mediation,  he  demanded  of  the  kiii;g  of  England 
4000  of  his  fomovs  Ibowmen.  Henry  smiled  as  he  read  tibe 
despatch,  and  lo^dng  at  Eace  his  seoretary,  and  Mamey 
tfie  captain  of  his  giuords^  he  said:  ''  Beati  qui  avdittni  ti 
nanirUelligunt!"  ^ns  forbidding  them  to  nnderstand,  aad 
above  all  to  broit  abroaa  tUis  stfange  request  It  was 
agreed  to  raise  ikt  ramber  of  archers  to  6000^  and  tiie 
cardinal,  having  tiie  tsara  'continually  before  his  eyes,  de- 
parted to  perform  at  -Gtdais  the  •odious  comedy  of  a  hy^M* 
critical  arbitration.  Being  detained  ai  Dover  by  oontnuy 
winds,  themediater  took  advaaiage  of  this  delay  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  the  6000  arahers  and  their  captains,  not  forgetting 
to  inseK  in  it,  ^'  certain  obstinate  deer,^  as  Henry  had  said, 
^  that  must  of  necessity  be  hfMUted  down."*  These-  wete 
flome  gentlemen  whom  the  king  desired  to  get  rid  of. 

While  the  ambassadors  of  the  kin^  of  Fiance  were  re- 
ceived at  Calais  on  the  4th  of  August  with  great  honoura, 
by  the  lord  high  cduuaberlain  of  England,  the  cardinal 
signed  a  convention  with  CSiarles's  ministers  that  Henry 
ahould  withdraw  Ms  promise  of  the  Princess  Mary's  hand  to 
die  dauphin,  and  give  her  to  the  emperor.  At  the  same 
time  he  issued  orders  to  destroy  the  French  navy,  and  to 
Invade  France.^  And,  finally,  he  procured,  by  way  «f  com- 
pensating England  for  the  pension  of  1 6,000  pounds  hitherto 
received  from  the  court  of  St  Oermains,  that  the  emperor 
should  pay  henceforward  the  annual  sum  of  40,000  marii;s. 
Without  ready  money  die  bargain  would  not  have  been  a 
good  one. 

This  was  not  alL  While  Wolsey  was  waiting  to  be 
elected  pope,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  soldier. 
A  eomniander  was  wanted  for  the  €000  archers  Henry  was 
sending  against  the  king  of  France ;  and  why  should  he  not 
be  the  cardinal  himself?    He  immediately  intrigued  to  get 

*  Sayyini^  that  certayne  hartes  were  m  toggidde  for  hym*  that  be 
maft  neadye  hunte  them.    State  Papers,  L  p.  26. 
t  Ibid.  i.  p.  33. 
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die  noblemen  set  aside  who  had  been  proposed  as  genenh 
in  chief.  **  Shrewsbniy,"  he  said  to  the  king,  ^  is  wanted 
for  Scotland — ^Woicester  by  his  experience  is  worthy  that 

yon  should  keep  him  near  you.    Aa  for  Dorset he 

will  be  very  dear."  Then  the  priest  added :  **  Sire,  if  darinf 
ny  sojourn  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea^  you  have  good 

reason  to  send  your  archers I  hasten  to  inform  you  thst 

wheneTcr  the  emperor  takes  the  command  of  his  soldiers,  I 
am  ready,  although  an  ecclesiastic,*  to  pnt  myself  at  the 
head  of  yours."  What  derotednessl  Wolsey  would  cause 
his  cross  of  cardinal  a  laiere  to  be  carried  before  him  (be 
said):  and  neither  Francis  nor  Bayard  would  be  able  to 
resist  him.  To  command  at  the  same  time  the  state,  the 
church,  and  the  army,  while  awaiting  the  tiara, — ^lo  sur- 
round his  head  with  laurels :  such  was  this  man's  ambition. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  they  were  not  of  that  opinion  at 
court.  The  king  made  the  earl  of  Essex  commander^iD- 
chief. 

As  Wolsey  could  not  be  general,  he  turned  to  diplomacy. 
He  hastened  to  Bruges ;  and  as  he  entered  at  the  empcror*s 
side,  a  voice  was  heard  above  the  crowd,  exclaiming,  Salte, 
Bex  regis  tui  cUque  regni  mi !  -{- — a  sound  most  pleasing  to 
his  ears.  People  were  very  much  astonished  at  Bruges  by 
the  intimacy  existing  between  the  cardinal  and  the  emperor. 
^  There  is  some  mystery  beneath  it  all,"  they  said.^  Wolsey 
desired  to  place  the  crown  of  France  on  Henry's  head,  and 
the  tiara  on  his  own.  Such  was  the  mystery,  which  was 
well  worth  a  few  civilities  to  the  mighty  Charles  Y.  The 
alliance  was  concluded,  and  the  contracting  parties  agreed 
''to  avenge  the  insults  offered  to  the  throne  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  or  in  other  words,  to  the  popedom. 

Wolsey,  in  order  to  drag  Henry  into  the  intrigues  which 
were  to  procure  lilm  the  tiara,  had  reminded  him  that  he  was 
king  of  France,  and  the  suggestion  had  been  eagerly  caught 
at    At  midnight,  on  the  7th  of  August,  the  king  dictated 

■  *  Though  I  be  a  spiritual  man.    State  Papers,  i.  p.  31. 
t  Hail,  both  king  of  thy  king  and  also  of  his  kingdom.    Tynd.  Ezpoi. 
11.814. 
t  There  was  a  certain  secret  whereof  all  men  knew  not.    Ibid.  p.  31& 
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to  his  secretary  a  letter  for  Wolsey  containing  this  strange 
expression :  8i  ibiHi  parare  regi  locum  tn  regno  ejtis  heredi^ 
imriOy  MaJ€ita$  ejus  quum  tempus  erii  opportunumj  sequetur* 
The  theologian  who  had  corrected  the  famous  latin  book  of 
the  king's  against  Luther  most  certainly  had  not  revised 
this  phrase.  According  to  Henry,  France  was  his  heredi-* 
tary  kingdom^  and  Wolsey  was  going  to  prepare  the  throne 

lor  him The  king  could  not  restrain  his  joy  at  the  mere 

idea,  and  already  he  surpassed  in  imagination  both  Edward 
m.  and  the  Black  Prince.  ^'  I  am  about  to  attain  a  gioiy 
superior  to  that  which  my  ancestors  have  gained  by  so  many 
wars  and  battles.**  f  Wolsey  traced  out  for  him  the  road  to 
his  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine :  "  Mezi^res  is  about 
to  fall;  afterwards  there  is  only  Rheims,  which  is  not  a 
Btrong  city ;  and  thus  your  grace  ^iil  very  easily  reach 
Paris."  I  Henry  followed  on  the  map  the  route  he  would 
have  to  take :  "  Affairs  are  going  on  well,"  wrote  the  cardi- 
nal, ''  the  Lord  be  praised."  In  him  this  Christian  language 
was  a  mere  official  formality. 

Wolsey  was  mistaken :  things  were  going  on  badly.  On 
the  20th  of  October  1522,  Francis  I.  whom  so  much  perfidy 
liad  been  unable  to  deceive, — Francis,  ambitious  and  turbu- 
lent, but  honest  in  this  matter  at  least,  and  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  his  arms,  had  suddenly  appeared  between  Cam- 
tyray  and  Valenciennes.  The  emperor  fled  to  Flanders  in 
alarm,  and  Wolsey,  instead  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  had  shielded  himself  under  his  arbitrator's  cloak. 
Writing  to  Henry,  who,  a  fortnight  before,  had  by  his  advice 
excited  Charles  to  attack  France,  he  said :  '^  I  am  confident 
that  your  virtuous  meduUion  will  greatly  increase  your  repu- 
tation and  honour  throughout  Christendom."  §  Francis  re- 
jected Wolsey's  offers,  but  the  object  of  the  latter  was  attained. 
The  negotiations  had  gained  time  for  Charles,  and  bad 
weather  soon  stopped  the  French  army.    Wolsey  returned 

*  If  you  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  the  king  in  his  hereditary  kingdom^ 
Ub  majesty  will  follow  yoa  at  a  fitting  season.    State  I^apers,  i.  36. 

•f  Majora  assequi  qaam  omnes  ipsius  progenitores  tot  bellis  et  prvliia 
Slate  Papers,  L  45. 

t  Yoor  grace  shall  have  bat  a  leyyo  wey  to  Parys.    Ibid.  46. 

I  Goiton  MSa  Oallg.  D.  8,  p.  85 
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Mttflfled  to  London  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  wm 
tnie  that  Henry's  triumphant  entry  into  Paris  beeame  voy 
difllcalt ;  but  the  cardinal  was  sure  of  the  emp&m'B  favowi 
and  through  it  (he  imagined)  of  tlie  tiara.  Wolaey  had  doifl^ 
therefore,  what  he  desired.  He  had  hardly  arrived  in  Esf- 
land  when  there  came  news  which  raised  him  to  the  height 
of  happiness :  Leo  X.  was  dead.  His  joy  surpassed  whit 
Henry  had  felt  at  the  thought  of  his  hereditary  kinjfiem. 
Protected  by  the  powerful  Charles  Y.,  to  whom  he  had  sacri- 
ficed everything,  the  English  cardinal  was  at  last  on  the 
point  of  receiving  that  pontifical  crown  which  would  pennit 
him  to  crush  heresy,  and  which  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  jut 
reward  of  so  many  infamous  transacticms. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Jnsft  Men  of  LinoolnBhire— Their  Assemblies  and  Teaching—- AgBtf 
and  Morden — Itinerant  Libraries—Polemical  Conyersations— Sarean 
— ^Royal  Decree  and  Terror— Depositions  and  Condemnations — F^ 
Martyrs— A  Conclaye — Charles  oonsolee  Wolsey. 

WoLSET  did  not  stay  until  he  was  pope,  before  persecuting 
the  disciples  of  the  word  of  God.  Desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  stipidations  of  the  convention  at  Bruges,  he  had  broken 
out  against  "  the  king's  subjects  who  disturbed  the  apostoUfi 
see."  Henry  had  to  vindicate  the  title  conferred  on  him  by 
the  pope ;  the  cardinal  had  to  gain  the  popedom ;  and  both 
could  satisfy  their  desires  by  the  erection  of  a  few  scaiTolds. 
In  the  county  of  Lincoln  on  the  shores  of  tlie  North  Sea, 
along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  H umber,  Trent,  and  Witham, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  smiling  hills,  dwelt  many  peaceful 
Christians — labourers,  artificers,  and  shepherds — ^who  spent 
their  days  in  toil,  in  keeping  their  (locks,  in  doing  good,  and 
In  reading  the  Bible.*  The  more  t]ie  gospel-light  increased 
m  England,  the  greater  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
•  Bfling  simple  labourers  and  artificers.    Foxe,  Aets,  ir.  p,  240. 
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flieae  children  of  peace.*  Tbede  ''  just  men,''  os  they  ^f^n 
cftlled,  were  devoid  of  human  knowledge,  bet  tliey  thirsled 
for  the  knowledge  of  God.  Thinking  l^y  Were  alone  ttie 
true  disciples  of  the  Lord,  they  married  only  among  them- 
8elyes.-|-  They  appeared  occasionally  at  churdi ;  bat  insteafll 
i)i  repeating  their  prayers  like  the  rest,  they  sat,  said  tlieir 
enemies,  '^  mum  like  beasts."  \  On  Sundays  and  holidays, 
ihey  assembled  in  each  other's  houses,  and  sometimes  passed 
a  whole  night  in  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture.  If  there 
chanced  to  be  few  books  among  them,  one  of  the  brethven) 
who  had  learnt  by  heart  the  epistle  of  St  James,  the  begi»- 
xung  of  St  Luke*s  gospel,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  or  an 
epistle  of  St  PauFs,  would  recite  a  few  verses  in  a  loud  and 
calm  voice ;  then  all  would  piously  converse  about  the  holy 
truths  of  the  faith,  and  exhort  one  another  to  put  them  in 
practice.  But  if  any  person  joined  their  meetings,  who  did 
not  belong  to  their  body,  they  would  all  keep  silent.§  Speak- 
ing much  among  each  other,  they  were  speechless  before 
those  from  without :  fear  of  the  priests  and  of  the  fagot  nrnde 
them  dumb.  There  was  no-  family  rejoicing  without  (iie 
Scriptures.  At  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  the  aged  Dur- 
danty  one  of  their  patriarchs,  the  wedding  party  met  secretly 
in  a  bam,  and  read  the  whole  of  one  of  St  Paul's  epistles. 
Marriages  are  rarely  celebrated  with  such  pastimes  as  this  1 
Although  they  were  dumb  before  enemies  or  suspected 
persons,  these  poor  people  did  not  keep  silence  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  humble ;  a  glowing  proselytism  characterized 
them  alL  ''  Come  to  my  house,"  said  tlie  pious  Agnes  Ash- 
ford  to  James  Morden,  "  and  I  will  teadi  you  some  verses 
of  Scripture."  Agnes  was  an  educated  woman  ;  slie  could 
read;  Morden  came,  and  the  poor  woman's  chamber  was 
transformed  into  a  school  of  theology.  Agnes  began :  '^  Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  then  recited  the  following 

*  As  the  light  of  the  gospel  began  more  to  appear,  and  the  numbers  of 
pfofenon  to  grow.    Foze,  Acts,  iy.  p.  21 7. 

•f  Did  contract  matrimony  only  with  themselyes.    Ibid.  p.  221 

t  Ibid.  p.  225. 

I  If  any  came  in  among  them  that  were  not  of  their  sido,  then  the| 
would  ke^  all  rilent.    Ibid.  p.  222. 

l2 
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■ 

yftneB,*  Fiye  Umea  did  Morden  return  to  Agnes  brfore  Im 
knew  that  beautiful  diflcourae.  ^*  We  are  spread  like  salt 
over  the  yarious  parts  of  the  kingdom,"  said  this  Ghriatian 
woman  to  the  neophyte,  **  in  order  that  we  may  check  the 
progress  of  superstition  by  our  doctrine  and  our  life.  But," 
added  she  in  alarm,  ''  keep  this  secret  in  your  heart,  as  a 
man  would  keep  a  thief  in  prison."  -|- 

As  books  were  rare,  these  pious  Christians  had  established 
«  kind  of  itinerant  library,  and  one  John  Scrivener  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  carrying  the  precious  volumes  from  one 
to  another.  \  But  at  times,  as  he  was  proceeding  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  or  through  the  forest  glades,  he  obs^ved 
that  ho  was  followed.  He  would  quicken  his  pace  and  nm 
into  some  bam,  where  the  friendly  peasants  promptly  hid  him 
beneath  the  straw,  or,  like  the  spies  of  Israel,  under  the  stalb 
of  flax.  §  The  bloodhounds  arrived,  sought  and  found  noth- 
ing ;  and  more  than  once  those  who  so  generously  harboured 
these  evangelists  cruelly  expiated  the  crime  of  chanty. 

The  disappointed  officers  had  scarcely  retired  from  the 
neighbourhood  when  these  friends  of  the  word  of  God  came 
out  of  their  hiding-place,  and  profited  by  the  moment  of 
liberty  to  assemble  the  brethren.  The  persecutions  they  sot 
fered  irritated  them  against  the  priests.  They  worshipped 
Grod,  read  and  sang  with  a  low  voice ;  but  when  the  couTer- 
sation  became  general,  they  gave  free  course  to  their  indig- 
nation. '^  Would  you  know  the  use  of  the  pope's  pardons?" 
said  one  of  them ;  '^  they  are  to  blind  the  eyes  and  empty 
the  purse." — ^^  True  pilgrimages,"  said  the  tailor  Geofirey  of 
Uxbridge,  "  consist  in  visiting  the  poor  and  sick — ^barefoot, 
if  so  it  please  you — ^for  these  s^re  the  little  ones  that  are 
God's  true  image." — ''  Money  spent  in  pilgrimages,"  added 
a  third,  "  serves  only  to  maintain  thieves  and  harlots."  |] 
The  women  were  often  the  most  animated  in  the  controversy. 
**  What  need  is  there  to  go  to  the  feet,'*  said  Agnes  Ward, 
who  disbelieved  in  saints,  ''  when  we  may  go  to  the  head?^% 

•  Matth.  V.  13-lC 

t  Foxe,  Acts,  iv.  p.  225. 

t  Carrying;  about  books  from  one  to  another.    Ibid.  p.  29i. 

i  Hiding  others  in  their  bams.    Ibid.  p.  243. 

a  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  p.  229. 
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^  The  eleigy  of  the  good  old  times,*'  said  tlie  wife  of  David 
Lewis,  "  used  to  lead  the  people  as  a  hen  leadeth  her  chick* 
«is;*  but' now  if  our  priests  lead  their  flocks  anywhere,  it 
is  to  the  devil  assuredly." 

Erelong  there  was  a  general  panic  throughout  this  dis- 
trict  The  king's  confessor  John  Longland  was  -bishop  of 
Lincoln.  This  fanatic  priest,  Wolsey's  creature,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  position  to  petition  Henry  for  a  severe  persecu- 
tion :  this  was  the  ordinary  use  in  England,  France,  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  confessors  of  princes.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  among  these  pious  disciples  of  the  word  men  of  a  cyni- 
cal turn  were  now  and  then  met  with,  whose  biting  sarcasms 
went  beyond  all  bounds.  Wolsey  and  Longland  knew  how 
to  employ  these  expressions  in  arousing  the  king's  anger. 
^  As  one  of  these  fellows,"  they  said,  '^  was  busy  beating  out 
his  com  in  his  bam,  a  -man  chanced  to  pass  by.  '  Good 
morrow,  neighbour,'  (said  the  latter),  '  you  are  hard  at  it  I' 
— '  Yes,'  replied  the  old  heretic,  thinking  of  transtibstantia- 
tion, '  I  am  thraslung  the  com  out  of  which  the  priests  make 
Qod  Almighty.' "  -{-    Henry  hesitated  no  longer. 

On  the  20th  October  1521,  nine  days  after  the  bull  on 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith  had  been  signed  at  Rome,  the 
king,  who  was  at  Windsor,  sunmioned  his  secretary,  and 
dictated  an  order  commanding  all  his  subjects  to  assist  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  against  the  heretics.  "  You  will  obey  it 
at  the  peril  of  your  lives,"  added  he.  The  order  was  trans- 
mitted to  Longland,  and  the  bishop  immediately  issued  his 
warrants,  and  his  officers  spread  terror  far  and  wide.  When 
they  beheld  them,  these  peaceful  but  timid  Christians  were 
troubled.  Isabella  Bartlet,  hearing  them  approach  her  cot- 
tage, screamed  out  to  her  husband :  "  You  are  a  lost  man  1 
and  I  am  a  dead  woman !"(  This  cry  was  re-echoed  from 
all  the  cottages  of  Lincolnshire.  The  bishop,  on  his  judg^ 
ment-seat,  skilfully  played  upon  these  poor  unhappy  beings 
to  make  them  accuse  one  another.    Alas  I  according  to  the 

•  Foxe,  Acta,  iv.  p.  224.  ' 

t  I  thresh  Grod  Almighty  out  of  the  straw.    Ibid.  p.  222. 

X  AlftB  1  now  are  you  an  undone  man,  and  I  bnt  a  dead  woman.    Ihli 
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ancient  prophecy :  "  the  brother  delivered  vp  the  bi«t1ier  t« 
death."  Robert  Bartlet  deposed  agaitiBt  im  br«tber  Richaid 
and  his  own  wife ;  Jane  Bernard  nccuMd  her  own  fatiier, 
and  Tredway  his  mother.  It  was  not  nnt^  after  the  msst 
cruel  anguish  that  these  poor  creatures  were  driven  to  sach 
frightful  extremities ;  but  the  bishop  and  death  terriM 
them:  a  small  number  alone  remained  firm.  As  regaida 
heroism,  Wickliffe's  Reformation  brought  but  n  feeble  aid  % 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  still  if  it  did  net 
fiimish  many  heroes,  it  prepared  the  English  people  to  Iots 
(3od's  word  aboYO  all  things.  Of  Aese  humble  people,  soma 
were  condemned  to  do  penance  in  different  monasteries; 
others  to  carry  a  fagot  on  their  shoulders  thrice  round  tin 
market-place,  and  then  to  stand  some  time  exposed  to  the 
jeers  of  the  populace ;  others  were  fastened  to  a  post  while 
tiie  executioner  branded  them  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot 
iron.  They  also  had  their  martyrs.  Wickliffe's  revival  had 
never  been  without  them.  Four  oi  these  brethren  were 
chosen  to  be  put  to  death,  and  among  them  the  pious  evaa- 
gelical  colporteur  Scrivener.  By  burning  him  to  ashes  the 
clergy  desired  to  make  sure  that  he  would  no  longer  circulate 
the  word  of  God ;  and  by  a  horrible  refinement  of  cruelty 
his  children  were  compelled  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  that  wM 
to  consume  their  father.*  They  stretched  forth  their  trea^ 
bling  hands,  held  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  executioners...... 

Poor  children! But  it  is  easier  to  bum  the  limbs  ol 

Christians  than  to  quench  the  Spirit  of  Heaven.  These 
cruel  fires  could  not  destroy  among  the  Lincolnshire  peas- 
antry that  love  of  the  Bible,  which  in  all  ages  has  been 
England's  strength,  far  more  than  the  wisdom  <^  lier  sena- 
tors or  the  bravery  of  her  generals. 

Having  by  these  exploits  gained  indisputable  claims  to 
the  tiara,  Wolsey  turned  his  cfTorts  towards  Rome.  Leo 
X.,  as  we  have  seen,  was  just  dead  (1522).  The  cardinfl 
sent  Pace  to  Rome,  instructing  him  to  "represent  to  the 
cardinals  that  by  chooshig  a  partisan  of  Charles  or  Francii 
they  will  incur  the  enmity  of  one  or  the  otlicr  of  these  princes 
and  that  if  they  elect  some  feeble  Italian  priest,  the  apostol 

*  Foxe,  Acts,  iy.  p.  245. 
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led  sm  BMUt  beeonft  die  piey  €f  the  slro^gest.  Lother'f 
ivroit  and  tin  empapoi'a  ambitiM  endanger  tbc  papacy, 
VSiare  ia  only  one  neam  of  preTonting'  the  threateiung  da»- 
g«r8,...^It  is  to  dMMMe  ine...^.Noiir,  go  and  exert  yonrself.''* 
The  WQ^re  opened  at  Rome  ob  the  27th  Deeem-ber^  and 
Weisey  waa  proposed ;  but  the  cardinala  wa-e  not  generally 
feronraUe  to  his  eleeticHi.  "  He  le  too  yoiuig/'  said  mie ; 
'^  too  firm,**  said  another.  "  He  wiU  fix  the  seat  of  the 
papacy  in  England  and  not  m  Rome/'  urged  many.  He  ' 
did  not  receive  twenty  votes.  "  The  cardinals,"  wrote  the 
English  ambassador,  ^'  snarled  and  quarrelled  with  each 
other ;  and  their  bad  faith  and  hatred  increased  every  day." 
On  the  sixth  day,  only  one  dish  was  sent  them  ;  and  then  in 
despair  they  chose  Adrian,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  em- 
peror, and  the  cry  was  raised :  Papam  habemus  I 

During  all  this  time  Wolsey  was  in  London,  consumed  by 
ambition,  and  counting  the  days  and  hours.  At  length  a 
despat^  from  Ghent,  dated  the  22d  January^  reached  him 
with  these  words :  "  On  the  9th  of  January,  the  cardinal  of 

Tortosa  was  elected  I" Wolsey  was  almost  distracted. 

To  gain  Charles,  he  had  sacrifited  the  alliance  of  Francis  I. ; 
there  was  no  stratagem  that  he  had  not  employed,  and  yet 
Charles,  in  spite  of  his  engagements,  had  procured  the  elec- 
tion of  his  tutor  I The  emperor  knew  what  must  be  the 

oardinars  anger,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  it :  ''  The  new 
pope,"  he  wrote,  ^'  is  old  and  sickly  ;f  he  cannot  hold  his 

office  long Beg  the  cardinal  of  York  for  my  sake  to  take 

great  care  of  his  health" 

Charles  did  m<M*e  than  this :  he  visited  London  in  person, 
under  pretence  of  his  betrothal  with  Mary  of  England,  and,  in 
the  treaty  then  drawn  up,  he  consented  to  the  insertion  of 
an  article  by  virtue  of  which  Henry  VIII.  and  the  mighty 
emperor  bound  themselves,  if  eiUier  should  infringe  the 
treaty,  to  appear  before  Wolsey  and  to  submit  to  his  ded- 

*  Tho  Bole  w&y was  to  chuse  him.    Herbert,  p.  110. 

t  The  new  elect  is  both  old,  sickly so  that  he  sfalJl  not  have  th« 

long.    CottonMSS.Galba«B.Tii.p.  6. 
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■ions.*  The  cardinal,  gratified  by  nich  oondeBoenflioD,  gnw 
calm ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  soothed  inUi  the  most 
flattering  hopes.  "  Charles's  imbecile  jmceptor,"  iifiej  toU 
him,  ''  has  arrived  at  the  Vatican,  attended  only  \ff  hii 
female  cook ;  you  shall  soon  make  your  entrance  there  sm^ 
rounded  by  all  your  grandeur.**  To  be  certain  of  his  gaoM^ 
Wolsey  made  secret  approaches  to  Francis  L,  and  then  wait- 
ed for  the  death  of  the  popcf 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Chancier  of  Tyndale— He  airives  in  London — ^He  preaohas — ^The  CSott 
and  the  Ell— The  Bishop  of  London  gives  Andienoe  to  Tfndale— Heb 
dismissed — A  Christian  Merchant  of  London— -Spirit  of  Lore  in  tiia  Ba* 
Ibrmation — Tyndale  in  Monmonth*s  Honse—Fryth  helpa  him  to  tna- 
slate  the  New  Testament — Importnnities  of  the  Bishop  of  LinooLfr— 
Persecution  in  London— Tyndale's  Resolution — He  departs — His  la- 
dignation  agaiust  tlie  Prelates — His  Hopes. 

While  the  cardinal  was  intriguing  to  attain  his  selfish  ends, 
Tyndale  was  humbly  carrying  out  the  great  idea  of  giving 
the  Scriptures  of  God  to  England. 

After  bidding  a  sad  farewell  to  the  manor-house  of  Sod- 
bury,  the  learned  tutor  had  departed  for  London.  This 
occurred  about  the  end  of  1522  or  the  beginning  of  1533. 
He  had  left  the  university — ^he  had  forsaken  the  house  of 
his  protector ;  his  wandering  career  was  about  to  commence, 
but  a  thick  veil  hid  from  him  all  its  sorrows.  Tyndale,  a 
man  simple  in  his  habits,  sober,  daring,  and  generous,  fear- 
ing neither  fatigue  nor  danger,  inflexible  in  his  duty,  anoint- 
ed with  the  Spirit  of  God,  overflowing  with  love  for  his 
brethren,  emancipated  from  human  traditions,  the  servants 
God  alone,  and  loving  nought  but  Jesus  CSirist,  imagina* 

*  Both  princes  appearing  before  the  cardinal  of  York  as  Jndfe.    Art* 
ziii.    Herbertip.  118. 
t  Mortem  etiam  Adriani  ozpoctat.    Sanders,  p.  8. 
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tiT^  qniek  at  repartee,  and  of  touching  eloquence — such  a 
maa  migl^t  have  shone  in  the  foremoat  ranks ;  but  he  pre- 
frrred  a  retired  life  in  some  poor  comer,  provided  he  could 
give  his  countrjrmen  the  Scriptures  of  God.  Where  could 
be  find  this  calm  retreat?  was  the  question  he  put  to  himself 
as  he  was  making  his  solitary  way  to  London.  The  me- 
tropolitan see  was  then  filled  by  Cuthbert  Toiistal],  who  was 
more  of  a  statesman  and  a  scholar  than  of  a  churchman, 
**  the  first  of  English  men  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature," 
said  Erasmus.  This  eulogy  of  the  learned  Dutchman  oe- 
eurred  to  Tyndale's  memory.*  It  was  the  Greek  Testament 
of  Erasmus  that  led  me  to  Christ,  said  he  to  himself;  why 
should  not  the  house  of  Erasmus's  friend  offer  me  a  shelter 

that  I  may  translate  it At  last  he  reached  London,  and, 

a  stranger  in  that  crowded  city,  he  wandered  along  the 
streets,  a  prey  by  turns  to  hope  and  fear. 

Being  recommended  by  Sir  John  Walsh  to  Sir  Harry 
Ouildford,  the  king's  comptroller,  and  by  him  to  several 
priests,  Tyndale  began  to  preach  almost  immediately,  espe- 
cially at  St  Dunstan's,  and  bore  into  the  heart  of  the  capital 
the  truth  which  had  been  banished  from  the  banks  of  the 
Seyem.  The  word  of  God  was  with  him  the  basis  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  grace  of  God  its  essence.  His  inventive  mind 
presented  the  truths  he  proclaimed  in  a  striking  manner. 
He  said  on  one  occasion :  ''  It  is  the  blood  of  Christ  that 
opens  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  not  thy  works.    I  am  wrong 

Tes,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  by  thy  good  works  shalt 

thou  be  saved. — Yet,  understand  me  well, — not  by  those 
which  thou  hast  done,  but  by  those  which  Christ,  has  done 
fiv  thee.  Christ  is  in  thee  and  thou  in  him,  knit  together 
inseparably.  Thou  canst  not  be  damned,  except  Christ  be 
damned  with  thee ;  neither  can  Christ  be  saved  except  thou 
be  saved  with'  him.^f  This  lucid  view  of  justification  by 
luth  places  T3mdale  among  the^  reformers.  He  did  not  take 
his  seat  on  a  bbhop's  throne,  or  wear  a  silken  cope ;  but  he 
mounted  the  scaffold,  and  was  clothed  with  a  garment  of 

*.  Aa  I  thus  thought,  the  bishop  of  London  came  to  my  rememhnmee. 
Tjaiile,  Dootr.  Tr.  p.  806. 
t  IbkL  p.  79. 
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flames.    In  the  service  of  a  crncified  Smwiata'  this  latter  £»• 
tinction  is  higher  than  the  foimer. 

Yet  the  transUition  was  his  chief  husuiess;  he  spoke  ii 
his  acquaintances  about  it,  and  some  ef  them  opposed  Ui 
projcH^t.  '^  The  teachings  of  the  doctora,"  said  some  of  the 
city  tradesmen, ''  can  alone  make  ns  midentand  Sdiptoni' 
'*  That  is  to  say,^  replied  Tyndale,  ^  I  must  measure  fle 
yard  by  the  cloth.*  Look  here,"  contimied  he,  using  a 
practical  argument,  ^  here  are  in  your  shop  twenty  piecei  of 

8tu(T  of  different  lengths Do  you  measure  the  yard  kj 

these  pieces,  or  the  pieces  by  the  yard? The  umTeml 

standard  is  Scripture."    This  comparison  was  easily  fixed  is 
the  minds  of  the  petty  tradesmen  of  the  capital 

Desirous  of  carrying  out  his  project,  Tyndale  aspired  to 
become  the  bishop's  chaplain;-]-  his  ambition  was  more 
modest  tlian  Wolsey's.  The  Hellenist  possessed  qualitiei 
which  could  not  fail  to  please  the  most  learned  of  English- 
men in  Greek  literature:  Tonstall  and  Tyndale  both  liked 
and  read  the  same  authors.  The  ex-tutor  determined  to 
plead  Jiis  cause  through  the  elegant  and  harmonious  di»- 
ciplo  of  Hadicus  and  Gorgias:  ''Here  is  one  of  Isocratei^ 
orations  tliat  I  have  translated  into  Latin,"  said  he  to  Sir 
Harry  Guild  ford  ;  ''  I  should  be  pleased  to  become  chaplain 
to  his  lordship  the  bishop  of  London  ;  will  you  beg  him  to 
accept  this  trifle.  Isocratcs  ought  to  be  an  excellent  recom- 
mendation to  a  scholar;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  add 
yours."  Guildford  spoke  to  the  bishop,  placed  the  transla- 
tion in  liis  hands,  and  Tonstall  replied  with  that  beneTokneo 
which  he  showed  to  every  one.  "  Your  business  is  in  a 
fair  way,"  said  the  comptroller  to  Tjmdale ;  "  write  a  letter 
to  his  lordship,  and  deliver  it  yourself."} 

Tyndalc's  hopes  now  began  to  be  realized.  He  wrote  Us 
letter  in  the  best  style,  and  then,  commending  himself  to 
God,  proceeded  to  the  episcopal  palace.  He  fortunate^ 
knew  one  of  the  bishop's  officers,  William  Hebilthwayte^  lo 

♦  Tyndale,  Doctr.  Tr.  p.  153. 

f  He  laboured  to  be  his  chaplain.    Foze,  Acts,  It.  p.  617. 
t  He  willed  me  to  write  an  epistle  to  my  lord,  and  to  fo  to  hiMwnrit 
IMd. 
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whom  he  gave  the  letter.  Hebilthwayte  carried  it  to  Ifis 
lordship,  while  Tyndale  waited.  His  heart  throbbed  with 
anxiety:  shall  he  find  at  last  the  long  hoped  for  asyloi^i? 
The  bishop's  answer  might  decide  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  If  the  door  is  opened, — ^if  the  translator  of  the  Sorip- 
tores  should  be  settled  in  the  episcopal  palace,  why  sho.tdd 
not  his  London  patron  receive  the  truth  like  his  patron  at 
Sodbury  ?  and,  in  that  case,  what  a  future  for  the  church 

and  for  the  kingdom  1 The  Reformation  was  knocking  at 

the  door  of  the  hierarchy  of  England,  and  the  latter  was 
about  to  utter  its  yea  or  its  nay.  After  a  few  moments' 
absence  Hebilthwayte  returned :  '^  I  am  going  to  conduct 
you  to  his  lordship."  Tyndale  fancied  himself  that  he  had 
attained  his  wishes. 

The  bishop  was  too  kind-hearted  to  refuse  an  audience  to 
a  man  who  called  upon  him  with  the  triple  recommendation 
of  Isocrates,  of  the  comptroller,  and  of  the  king's  old  com- 
panion in  arms.  He  received  Tyndale  with  kindness,  a  little 
tempered  however  with  coldness,  as  if  he  were  a  man  whose 
acquaintanceship  might  compromise  him.  .  Tyndale  having 
made  known  his  wishes,  the  bishop  hastened  to  reply: 
*'  Alas  I  my  house  is  full ;  I  have  now  more  people  than  I 
can  employ."*  Tyndale  was  discomfited  by  tin's  answer. 
The  bishop  of  London  was  a  learned  man,  but  waiting  in 
<K)iirage  and  consistency;  he  gave  his  right  hand,  to  the 
friends  of  letters  and  of  the  gospel,  and  his  left  hand  to  the 
friends  of  the  priests ;  and  then  endeavoured  to  walk  with 
both.  But  when  he  had  to  choose  between  the  two  parties, 
iderical  interests  prevailed.  Tliere  was  no  lack  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  laymen  about  him,  who  intimidated  him  by  their 
clamours.  After  taking  a  few  steps  forward,  he  suddenly 
recoiled.  Still  Tyndale  ventured  to  hazard  a  word ;  but  the 
picUite  was  cold  as  before.  The  humanists,  who  laughed  at 
the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  hesitated  to  touch  an  ecclesias- 
tical  system  which  lavished  on  them  such  rich  sinecures. 
They  accepted  the  new  ideas  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice. 
They  were  very  willing  to  discuss  them  at  table,  but  not  to 

*  My  lord  answored  me,  his  iMmse  wu  fuU.    Tyndale,  Vfittfi.  Tr.  pi. 

MS. 
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prodaim  them  from  the  pnlpit ;  and  corcring  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  applause,  they  tore  it  in  pieces  when  rendered 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  "  If  you  will  look  well  about  Lod- 
don,**  said  Tonstall  coldly  to  die  poor  priest,  ^you  will  not 
bn  to  meet  with  some  suitable  employment"  This  was  ill 
lyndale  could  obtain.  Hebilthwayte  waited  on  him  to  the 
door,  and  the  Hellenist  departed  sad  and  desponding. 

ffis  expectations  were  disappointed.  Driven  from  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  without  a  home  in  the  capital,  what 
would  become  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ?     "  Alas !' 

be  said ;  "  I  was  deceived *  there  is  nothing  to  be  looked 

for  from  the  bishops Christ  was  smitten  on  the  cheek 

before  the  bishop,  Paul  was  buffeted  before  the  bishop f 

and  a  bishop  has  just  turned  me  away."  His  dejection  did 
not  last  long :  there  was  an  elastic  principle  in  his  soul.  *^  I 
hunger  for  the  word  of  God,"  said  he,  *'  I  will  translate  it, 
^  whatever  they  may  say  or  do.  God  will  not  suffer  me  to 
perish.  He  never  made  a  mouth  but  he  made  food  for  it, 
nor  a  body,  but  he  made  raiment  also."  \ 

This  trustfulness  was  not  misplaced.  It  was  the  privilege 
of  a  lawman  to  give  what  the  bishop  refused.  Among  T^ 
dale's  hearers  at  St  Dunstan*s  was  a  rich  merehant  named 
Humphrey  Monmouth,  who  had  visited  Rome,  and  to  whom 
(as  well  as  to  his  companions)  the  pope  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  give  certain  Roman  curiosities,  such  as  indulgences, 
a  culpd  et  a  poend.  Ships  laden  with  his  manufae- 
tnres  every  year  quitted  London  for  foreign  countries.  He 
had  formerly  attended  Colet's  preaching  at  St  Paul's,  and 
from  the  year  1515  he  had  known  the  word  of  God.§  He 
was  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  obliging  men  in  England; 
he  kept  open  house  for  the  friends  of  learning  and  of  the 
gospel,  and  his  library  contained  the  newest  publications. 
In  putting  on  Jesus  Christ,  Monmouth  had  particulariy 
striven  to  put  on  his  character ;  he  helped  generously  with 

*  I  was  beguiled.    Tyndale,  Doctr.  Tr.  p.  39.5. 
t  Expodtioiis,  p.  59. 
t  Tyndale  and  Fryth's  Works,  ii.  p.  349. 
fi  The  rich  man  began  to  be  a  Scripture  man.    Latimer's 
p.  440  (Park.  Soe.) 
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Ui  pune  both  prieflts  and  men  of  Jetters ;  he  gave  forty 
pounds  Bteiling  to  the  chaplain  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
MBe  to  the  king's,  to  the  provincial  of  the  Augustines,  and 
to  others  besides.  Latimer,  who  sometimes  dined  with  him, 
OMie  related  in  the  pulpit  an  anecdote  characteristic  of  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Among  the  regular 
guests  at  Monmouth's  table  wa,^  one  of  his  poorest  neigh- 
bours, a  zealous  Romanist,  to  whom  his  generous  host  often 
Hied  to  lend  money.  One  day  when  the  pious  merchant 
was  extolling  Scripture  and  blaming  popery,  his  neighbour 
tamed  pale,  rose  from  the  table,  and  left  the  room.  "  I  will 
awer  set  foot  in  his  house  again,"  he  said  to  Iiis  friends, 
**  and  I  will  never  borrow  another  shilling  of  him."*  He 
next  went  to  the  bishop  and  laid  an  information  against  his 
benefactor.  Monmouth  forgave  him,  and  tried  to  bring  him 
back;  but  the  neighbour  constantly  turned  ont  of  his  way. 
Once,  however,  they  met  in  a  street  so  narrow  that  he  could 
not  escape.  '^  I  will  pass  by  without  looking  at  him/'  said  the 
Bomanist  turning  away  his  head.  But  Monmouth  went 
■traight  to  him,  took  him  by  the  band,  and  said  affection- 
aldy :  "  Neighbour,  what  wrong  have  I  done  you  ?"  and  he 
eontinued  to  speak  to  him  with  so  much  love,  that  the  poor 
man  fell  on  his  knees,  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  his  for- 
f^eness.-]-  Such  was  the  spirit  which,  at  the  very  outset, 
animated  the  work  of  the  Reformation  in  England :  it  was 
aeeeptable  to  God,  and  found  favour  with  the  people. 

Monmouth  being  edified  by  Tyndale's  sermons,  inquired 
into  his  means  of  living.  "  I  have  none,"  f  replied  he,  "  but 
I  hope  to  enter  into  the  bishop's  service."  This  was  before 
hii  visit  to  Tonstall.  When  Tyndale  saw  all  his  hopes  frus- 
trated, he  went  to  Monmouth  and  told  him  everything. 
^Come  and  live  with  me,"  said  the  wealthy  merchant,  "  and 
there  labour."  God  did  to  Tyndale  according  to  his  faith. 
Simple,  frugal,  devoted  to  work,  he  studied  night  and  day;§ 
and  wishing  to  guard  his  mind  against  ^'  being  overcharged 
with  surfeiting,"  he  refused  the  delicacies  of  his  patron's 

*  Latimer's  Works,  i.  p.  441.    He  would  borrow  no  [more]  money  ol 

t  Ibid.  t  Foxe,  Acts,  iv.  p.  617. 

§  Strjpe,  Beoords,  L  p.  664. 
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taMe,  jmd  wouM  take  notUng  but  Boddn  meat  and  «ni 
Wvr  *  It  wraiU  erea  amn  dial  he  earned  umplidiy  ii 
drr95  slxnivt  too  Cw.f  Bf  Ids  eonTenatum  and  hu  wodi^ 
ke  »b<s1  over  the  house  of  hia  patron  the  mfld  light  of  tki 
ChriMian  virtues,  and  Monmouth  hived  him  move  and  am 
fTffT  dav. 

Trndale  w«s  adrancingin  his  woik  when  J<dm  FryAythe 
madMtnaiician  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  airived  in  Jmf 
don.  li  15  probable  that  l^rudale,  feeling  the  want  of  as 
asM^atf.  had  invited  him.  United  like  Luther  and  M^ 
lanoth^^iu  the  two  friends  held  many  preciona  conTcmti— 
to^Mlior.  "  I  will  eonsecrate  my  life  wholly  to  the  cfank 
of  .Te<u5  Chri$t«'"  said  Fiyth4  '^  To  be  a  good  maD,  yoi 
mu5i  p\-e  great  part  of  3rourBelf  to  your  parents,  a  gnttBr 
part  to  your  countrr ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  to  the  danh 
of  tht*  Ijonl."  ~  The  people  should  know  the  word  of  God,"} 
they  said  both.  **  The  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  withoafc 
the  intervention  of  councils  or  popes,  is  sufBcient  to  creatss 
savin?  fnith  in  the  bean."  They  shut  themselves  up  in  As 
little  nvm  in  Monmouth's  house,  and  translated  chapter 
af\er  chapter  fn>m  the  Greek  into  plain  English.  ThebiAif 
of  LiMiil.Mi  knew  nothing  of  the  work  going  on  a  few  yaidi 
from  him.  ami  everything  was  succeeding  to  Tyndale's  wishai 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance. 

Lon^Ianil.  the  persecutor  of  the  Lincolnshire  ChristiaBi^ 
did  not  ooiiline  his  activity  within  the  limits  of  his  dioeeie; 
lie  lK^<ic;^'d  tlie  kin^,  tlie  cardinal,  and  the  queen  with  his 
cniel  inipi^rtimities,  using  Wolsey's  influence  with  Heniy, 
and  Henry's  with  AVolsey.  "  His  majesty,"  he  wrote  to  the 
canlinal,  "  shows  in  this  holy  dispute  as  much  goodness  ai 

seal. yet,  be  pleased  to  urge  him  to  overthrow  Oofs 

enemies."  And  then  turning  to  the  king,  the  confessor  said, 
to  spur  him  on :  ''  The  cardinal  is  about  to  fulminate  the 
gn^ater  excommunication  against  all  who  possess  LuthfV's 

*  Strype,  Records,  i.  p.  664.    He  would  eat  sodden  bbmA  tad 

drink  but  timall  ^^iugle  beer. 

t  He  was  never  seen  in  that  house  to  wear  linen  aboat  him.    Ibid. 

t  Tyndale  and  Fryth's  Works,  iii.  p.  73,  74. 

§  That  the  poor  people  mi^ht  alse  read  and  see  the  mmple  plain  wi>' 
of  God.    Foxe,  Acts,  ▼. «.  11& 
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works  or  Iiold  his  opinions,  and  to  make  the  booksellers  sign 
a  bond  before  the  magistrates,  not  to  sell  heretical  boohs." 
"  WonderfuII"  replied  Henry  with  a  sneer,  "  they  will  feai 
Ihe  magisterial  bind,  I  think,  more  than  the  clerical  excom- 
munication." And  yet  the  coneeqiienees  of  the  "  clerical" 
•^communication  were  to  be  very  positive ;  whosoever  per- 

.  severed  in  his  offence  was  to  be  pursued  by  the  law  ad  ignem, 
even  to  the  fire.*  At  last  the  confessor  applied  to  the  queen : 
"  We  cannot  be  sure  of  restraining  the  press,"  he  said  to 
"  These  wretched  hooks  come  to  ns  from  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  are  even  printed  in 
the  very  midst  of  us.  Madam,  we  must  train  and  prepare 
skilful  men,  such  as  are  able  to  discuss  the  controverted 
points,  so  that  the  laity,  struck  on  the  one  hand  by  well  de- 
veloped arguments,  and  frightened  by  the  fear  of  punishment 

'  en  the  other,  may  be  kept  in  obedience."  -}■     In  the  bishop's 

'Bj8tem,  "  fire"  was  to  be  the  complement  of  Roman  learn- 
ing. The  essential  idea  of  Jesuitism  is  already  visible  in 
this  conception  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  confessor.    That  sys- 

'lem  is  the  natural  development  of  Romanism. 

Tonstall,  urged  forward   by  Longland,   and  desirons  of 

lowing  liiniBcIf  as  holy  a  churchman  as  he  had  once  been  a 
l&ilful  statesman  and  elegant  scholar — Tonstall,  the  friend  of 
Erasmus,  began  to  persecute.  He  would  have  feared  to  shed 
blood,  like  Longland ;  but  there  are  measures  which  torture 

'  fte  mind  and  not  the  body,  and  which  the  most  moderate 
It  fear  not  to  make  use  of.     John  Higgins,  Henry  Cham- 

'  bers,  Thomas  Eaglestone,  a  priest  named  Edmund  Spilman, 
and  some  other  Christians  in  London,  used  to  meet  and  reud 

'  portions  of  the  Bible  in  English,  and  even  asserted  publicly 

'  that  "  Luther  had  more  learning  in  his  little  finger  than  alt 
Ute  doctors  in  England."  {  Tlie  bishop  ordered  these  rebels  to 
jbe  arretted :  he  flattered  and  alarmed  them,  threatening  them 
with  a  cruel  death  (which  he  would  hardly  have  inflicted  on 
lliem],  and  by  these  skilful  practices  reduced  them  to  silence. 


*  AiiJerBon's  Aiiiiala  of  ihe  Bible,  i.  p. 
t  lliiil.  t>.  42,  n.    Ilcrlerl  t»jB  (p.  Hi 
^rniid  (■■iitr^vM'Hif." 
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Tyndale,  who  witnessed  this  penecation,  feared  test  tbe 
stake  should  interrupt  his  lahonr.  If  those  who  read  a  few 
fragments  of  Scripture  are  threatened  with  death,  what  iril 
he  not  have  to  endure  who  is  transkiting  the  whole?  Hii 
friends  entreated  him  to  withdraw  from  the  bishop^s  pumil 
*^  Alas  1 "  he  exclaimed,  '*  is -there  then  no  place  where  I  csi 

translate  the  Bible? It  is  not  the  bishop's  house aloM 

that  is  dosed  against  me,  but  all  England."* 

He  then  made  a  great  sacrifice.  Since  there  is  no  plise 
in  his  own  country  where  he  can  translate  the  word  of  God, 
he  will  go  and  seek  one  among  the  nations  of  the  contioeaL 
It  is  true  the  people  are  unknown  to  him ;  he  is  without  »- 
sources;  perhaps  persecution  and  even  death  await  \m 

there It  matters  not !  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  is 

known  what  he  is  doing,  and  perhaps  he  will  have  been 
able  to  translate  the  Bible.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards 
Germany.  ''  God  does  not  destine  us  to  a  qniot  life  bos 
below,*'  he  said.  {-  '<  K  he  calls  us  to  peace  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  calls  us  to  war  on  the  part  of  the  workL' 

There  lay  at  that  moment  in  the  river  Thames  a  TesBd 
loading  for  Hamburg.  Monmouth  gave  Tyndale  ten  pounds 
sterling  for  his  voyage,  and  other  friends  contributed  a  like 
amount.  He  left  the  half  of  this  sum  in  the  hands  of  his 
benefactor  to  provide  for  his  future  wants,  and  prepared  to 
quit  London,  where  he  had  spent  a  year.  Rejected  by  his 
fellow-countryHien,  persecuted  by  the  clergy,  and  carrying 
with  him  only  his  New  Testament  and  hb  ten  pounds,  he 
went  on  board  the  ship,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet,  se- 
cording  to  his  Master^s  precept,  and  that  dust  fell  back  on 
the  priests  of  England.  He  was  indignant  (says  the  chroni? 
der)  against  those  coarse  monks,  covetous  priests,  and  pom- 
pous prelates,  \  who  were  waging  an  impious  war  againtt 
€K)d.  '^  What  a  trade  is  that  of  the  priests ! "  he  said  in  one 
of  his  later  writings ;    *'  they  want  money  for  everything: 

*  But  also  that  thero  was  no  plaoe  to  do  it  in  all  England.  Tj*^ 
l>octr.  Tr.  p.  396. 

t  We  be  not  called  to  a  soft  living.    Ibid.  p.  249. 

t  Marking  especially  the  demeanour  of  the  preachers,  and  behoMiM 
the  pomp  of  the  prelates.    Foxo,  Acts,  v.  p.  118. 


money  for  baptism,  money  for  churcliings,  for  weddings,  for 
bnryings,  for  images,  brotherhoods,  penances,  soul-masses, 
bells,  organs,  chalices,  copes,  surplices,  ewera,  censers,  and 
all  manner  of  ornaments.  Poor  sheep  1  The  parson  eliears, 
the  vicar  shaves,  the  parish  priest  polls,  the  friar  scrapes, 

the  indulgence  seller  pares all  that  you  want  is  a  butcher 

to  flay  yon  and  take  away  your  skin.*  He  will  not  leave 
you  long.  Why  are  your  prelates  dressed  in  red  ?  Beeanse 
they  are  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  whomsoever  seeketh  the 
word  of  God.f  Scourge  of  states,  devastators  of  kingdoms, 
the  priests  take  away  not  only  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  pro- 
sperity and  peace  ;  but  of  their  councils  is  no  layman  :  reign- 
ing over  all,  they  obey  nobody ;  and  making  all  concur  to 
their  own  greatness,  theyconsphe  agamst  every  kingdom."} 

No  kingdom  was  to  be  more  familiar  tlian  England  with 
the  conspiracies  of  the  papacy  of  which  Tyndale  spoke ;  and 
yet  none  was  to  free  itself  more  irrevocably  from  the  power 
-  of  Rome. 

Yet  Tyndale  was  leaving  the  shores  of  his  native  land, 
fend  as  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  new  countries,  hope 
revived  m  his  heart.  He  was  going  to  be  free,  and  he  would 
nse  his  liberty  to  deliver  the  word  of  God,  so  long  held  cap- 
live.  "  The  priests,"  he  said  one  day,  "  when  they  had  slain 
Christ,  set  polcaxes  to  keep  him  in  his  sepulchre,  that  be 
•bould  not  rise  again  ;  even  so  have  our  priests  buried  the 
Testamentof  God,  and  all  their  study  is  tokeep  it  down,  that 
it  rise  not  again.  §  But  the  hour  of  the  Lord  is  como,  and 
nothing  can  hinder  the  word  of  God,  as  nothing  could  hinder 
Jesus  Christ  of  old  from  issuing  from  the  tomb."  Indeed 
.that  poor  man,  then  sailing  towards  Germany,  was  to  send 
back,  even  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the  eternal  gospel  to 
Jus  countrymen. 

•  Tjndale,  Dootr.  Tr.  p.  3! 
t  Ibid,  p,  2S1. 
8  Ibid.  p.  251. 
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Ittlnef  It  C«mbriacr~CoiiTenio]is — ^The  Uni^enKy  GnMB-betier— A 
Leicesiershire  Farmer— A  Puty  of  Stndents—  SaperititioiiB  Pnstieei 
—An  obitinAie  Papist— The  Sophisu— Latimer  attacka  SUflbrd— Bil- 
cej's  Re«olut ion— Latimer  bean  Bilney's  Confeadon — Confessor  «»• 

T«rneJ— New  Life  in  Latimer- Bilney  preaches  Grace Natnre  df  Ai 

Ministry— Laiimer's  Character  and  Teaehing— Works  of  Charilj— 
Three  Classes  of  AdTersaries— Clark  and  Dalaber. 

This  ship  did  not  bear  away  all  the  hopes  of  England.  A 
society  of  Christians  had  been  formed  at  Cambridge,  of  whidi 
Bilney  was  the  centre.  He  now  knew  no  other  canon  law 
than  Scripture,  and  had  found  a  new  master,  "  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit of  Christ,"  says  an  historian.  Although  he  was  natnnJlj 
timid,  and  often  suffered  from  the  exhaustion  brought  on  bjr 
his  fasts  and  vigils,  there  was  in  his  language  a  life,  liberty, 
and  strength,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  his  sickly  appear- 
ance. He  desired  to  draw  to  the  knowledge  of  God,*  all  who 
came  nigh  him ,  and  by  degrees,  the  rays  of  the  gospel  son, 
which  was  then  rising  in  the  firmament  of  Christendom, 
pierced  the  ancient  windows  of  the  colleges,  and  illuminated 
the  solitary  chambers  of  certain  of  the  masters  and  ibllows. 
Master  Arthur,  Master  Thistle  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  blas- 
ter Stafford,  were  among  the  first  to  join  Bilney.  George 
Stafford,  professor  of  divinity,  was  a  man  of  deep  learning 
and  holy  life,  clear  and  precise  in  his  teaching.  He  was  ad- 
mired by  every  one  in  Cambridge,  so  that  his  conversion,  like 
that  of  his  friends,  spread  alarm  among  the  partisans  of  the 
pchoolmen.  But  a  conversion  still  more  striking  than  this 
was  destined  to  give  the  English  Reformation  a  champion 
more  illustrious  than  either  Stafford  or  Bilney. 

Tliere  was  in  Cambridge,  at  that  time,  a  priest  notorious 
for  liis  ardent  fanaticism.  In  the  processions,  amidst  the 
pomp,  prayers,  and  chanting  of  the  train,  none  could  fail  to 

•  S<)  W.1H  in  his  heart  au  incredible  desire  to  allure  many.   Foxe,  Acts. 
N   p.  f>2(). 


notice  a  master-of-arts,  about  thirty  yedfs  of  age,  who,  with 
erect  head,  carried  proudly  the  univei^lty  eross..  fittigh  tit- 
timer,  for  such  was  his  name,  ^Ombiued  &  biting  hiittidtir 
with  an  impetuous  disposttiou  and  inde^ttg^ble  zeal,  and 
wad  very  quick  in  ridiculing  th(i  fkillts  of  his  adv6f6aries. 
There  was  more  wit  and  raillery  iil  his  fanaticism  than  can 
often  be  found  in  such  characters.  He  followtid  the  fHehds 
of  the  word  of  God  into  the, Colleges  and  hou^s  where  they 
used  to  meet,  debated  with  them,  and  pressed  them  to  aban- 
don their  faith.  He  Was  a  second  S&tll,  ^nd  was  sooh  to  re>- 
semble  the  apostle  of  the  Grentiles  in  another  respect. 

He  first  saw  light  in  the  year  1491,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
cester. Hugh's  father  was  ah  honest  y^otnatl ;  and,  adcotti- 
panied  by  one  of  his  six  sisters,  the  little  boy  had  often 
tended  in  the  pastures  the  Hve  score  sheep  belonging  to  the 
Durm,  Or  driven  home  to  his  mother  tKe  thirty  coWs  it  Was 
her  business  to  milk.*  In  1497,  the  Cottiish  rebels,  under 
Lord  Audley,  having  encamped  at  Blackheath,  our  farmer  had 
donned  his  rusty  armour,  and,  mounting  his  hOrse,  responded 
to  the  summons  of  the  crown.  Hugh,  then  only  six  jrears 
old,  was  present  at  his  departure,  and  as  if  he  had  wished  to 
take  his  little  part  in  the  battle,  he  had  btickbd  the  straps 
of  his  father's  armour,  f  Fifty-two  years  afterwards  he  re- 
called this  circumstance  to  mind  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
King  Edward.  His  father's  house  was  always  open  to  Ifao 
neighbours ;  and  no  poor  man  ever  turned  away  from  the 
door  without  having  received  alms.  The  old  man  brought 
up  his  family  in  the  love  of  men  and  in  the  fear  of  Gt)d,  and 
liaving  remarked  with  joy  the  precocious  understanding  of 
his  son,  he  had  him  educated  in  the  country  schools,  and 
then  sent  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Tliis  was  in 
1505,  just  as  Luther  was  entering  the  Augustine  convent. 

The  son  of  the  Leicestershire  yeoman  was  lively,  fond  ot 
,  pleasure,  and  of  cheerful  conversation,   and  mingled  fre- 
quently in  the  amusements  of  his  fellow-students*  One  day, 

they  were  dining  together,  one  of  the  party  exclaimed : 


*  My  mother  milked  thirty  kine.    Latimer's  Sermons,  (Pailcer  ed.) 
p.  101. 
f  1  GUI  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness.    Ibid. 

10*  w 
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NU  Mtfltttf  quam  lofiari  0t  facere  bene  ! — ^  There  is  nothing 
better  than  to  be  meny  and  to  do  well"  * — ^^  A  vengeanee 
on  that  601M  /"  replied  a  monk  of  impudent  mien ;  ^  I  wish 
it  were  beyond  die  sea;  f  it  mars  all  the  rest"  Toang 
Latimer  was  much  surprised  at  the  remark :  "  I  understand 
it  now,**  said  he ;  "  that  will  be  a  heavy  bene  to  these  monks 
when  they  have  to  render  God  an  accoimt  of  their  liyes.* 

Latimer  haying  become  more  serious,  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  practices  of  superstition,  and  a  very 
bigoted  old  cousin  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  them. 
One  day,  when  one  of  their  relations  lay  dead,  she  said  to 
him :  "  Now  we  must  drive  out  the  devil.  Take  this  holy 
taper,  my  child,  and  pass  it  over  the  body,  first  longways 
and  then  athwart,  so  as  always  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross." 

But  the  scholar  performing  this  exorcism  very  awkwardly, 
his  aged  cousin  snatched  the  candle  from  his  hand,  exclaim- 
ing angrily :  '^  It 's  a  great  pity  your  father  spends  so  much 
money  on  your  studies:  he  will  never  make  anything  of 
you."  J 

This  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled.  He  became  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall  in  1509,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1514. 
His  classical  studies  being  ended,  he  began  to  study  divin- 
ity. Duns  Scotus,  Aquinas,  and  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victors 
were  his  favourite  authors.  The  practical  side  of  things, 
however,  engaged  him  more  than  the  speculative ;  and  he 
was  more  distinguished  in  Cambridge  for  his  asceticism  and 
enthusiasm  than  for  his  learning.  He  attached  importance 
to  the  merest  trifles.  As  the  missal  directs  that  water 
should  be  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  often  while 
saying  mass  he  would  be  troubled  in  his  conscience  for  fear 
he  had  not  put  sufficient  water,  §  This  remorse  never  left 
him  a  moment's  tranquillity  during  the  service.     In  him,  as 

*  Eecles.  iii.  12. 

f  I  would  that  bene  had  been  banished  beyond  the  sea.  Latimer*! 
Sermons,  p.  153. 

t  Ibid.  p.  499. 

§  He  thought  ho  had  never  sufficiently  mingled  liis  massing  wine  with 
water.    Foxe,  Acts,  viii.  p.  433. 
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in  many  othcra,  attachment  to  puerile  ordinances  occupied 
in  his  heart  the  place  of  faith  in  the  great  truths.  With 
him,  the  cause  of  the  church  was  the  cause  of  God,  and  he 
respected  Thomas  ^  Becket  at  least  as  much  as  St  PhuL 
"  I  was  then,"  said  he,  "  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  in  Eng- 
land." •    Luther  said  the  same  thing  of  himself. 

The  fervent  Latimer  soon  observed  thsit  evciybody  around 
him  was  not  equally  zealous  with  liimself  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  He  watched  with  aurpriae  eertahi  young 
members  of  the  university  who,  forsaking  the  doctors  of  the 
School,  met  daily  to  read  and  search  into  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. People  sneered  at  them  in  Cambridge :  "  It  is  only 
the  tophists"  was  the  cry ;  but  raillery  was  not  enough  for 
Latimer.  One  day  he  entered  the  room  where  these  eophUlt 
were  assembled,  and  begged  them  to  cease  studying  the 
Bible.  All  hia  entreaties  were  useless.  Can  we  be  aston- 
ished at  it  ?  said  Latimer  to  himself.  Don't  we  see  even  the 
tutors  setting  an  example  to  these  struy  sheep  ?  There  b 
Master  Stafford,  the  most  illustrious  professor  in  English 
universities,  devoting  his  time  ad  Bihlia,  like  Luther  at 
Wittemberg,  and  explaining  the  Scriptures  according  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  I  and  the  delighted  students  cele- 
brate in  bad  verse  the  doctor, 

Qui  ^auJuRi  trplioiiii  rile  et  evangeRum.f 

That  young  people  should  occupy  themselves  with  these 
new  doctrines  was  conceivable,  but  that  a  doctor  of  divinity 
should  do  so — what  a.  disgrace !  Latimer  therefore  deter- 
mined to  attack  Stafford.  He  insulted  him;}  he  entreated 
the  youth  of  Cambridge  to  abandon  the  professor  and  bia 
heretical  teaching ;  he  attended  the  hall  in  which  the  doctor 
taught,  made  signs  of  impatience  during  the  lesson,  and 
cavilled  at  it  after  leaving  the  school.  He  even  preached 
in  public  against  the  learned  doctor.  But  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Cambridge  and  England  were  struck  blind  :  true,  the 

■  Foie,  Acts,  vili.  p.  3JM. 

t  Who  has  explained  lo  113  the  Ime  Miisa  of  St  Paul  and  of  tbt 
(wpel.    Strjpe'B  Mem.  i.  p.  li. 

I  Moat  spitrfiilly  tailing  lUtainat  liim.     l'"uio,  Acta,  v[ii.  p.  «7. 
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dergj  approved  of  Latimer's  proceedings — nay,  praised 
them ;  and  yet  they  did  nothing.  To  console  him,  however, 
he  was  named  cross-hearer  to  the  mdiversityy  and  we  have 
already  seen  him  discharging  this  duty. 

Latimer  desired  to  show  himself  worthy  of  such  an  honour. 
He  had  left  the  students  to  attack  Stafford ;  and  he  now  left 
Stafford  for  a  more  illustrious  adversary.  But  this  attack 
led  him  to  some  one  that  was  stranger  than  he.  At  the 
occasion  of  receiving  the  degree  of  hachelor  of  divinity  he 
had  to  deliver  a  Latin  discourse  in  the  presence  of  the  uni- 
versity; Latimer  chose  for  his  suhject  Philip  Mekmctkon 
<md  his  doctrines.  Had  not  this  daring  heretic  presumed  to 
say  quite  recently  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  altered 
the  sense  of  Scripture?  Had  he  not  asserted  that,  like  those 
rocks  whose  various  colours  are  imparted  to  the  polypus 
which  clings  to  them,*  so  the  doctors  of  the  church  give  each 
their  own  opinion  in  the  passages  they  explain  ?  And,  finally, 
had  he  not  discovered  a  new  touchstone  (it  is  thus  he  styles 
the  Holy  Scripture)  hy  which  we  must  test  the  sentences 
even  of  St  Thomas  ? 

Latimer's  discourse  made  a  great  impression.  At  last 
(said  his  hearers)  England,  nay  Cambridge,  wiU  furnish  a 
champion  for  the  church  that  will  confront  the  Wittemberg 
doctors,  and  save  the  vessel  of  our  Lord.  But  very  different 
was  to  be  the  result.  There  was  among  the  hearers  one 
man  almost  hidden  through  his  small  stature :  it  was  Bilnej. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  watching  Latimer's  movements, 
and  his  zeal  interested  him,  though  it  was  a  zeal  without 
knowledge.  His  energy  was  not  great,  but  he  possessed  a 
delicate  tact,  a  skilful  discernment  of  character  which  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  error,  and  to  select  the  fittest  method  for 
combating  it.  Accordingly,  a  chronicler  styles  him  "  a  trier 
of  Satan's  subtleties,  appointed  by  God  to  detect  the  bad 
money  that  the  enemy  was  circulating  throughout  the 
church."  f  Bilney  easily  detected  Latimer's  sophisms,  but 
at  the  same  time  loved  his  person,  and  conceived  the  design 
of  winning  him  to  the  gospel.    But  how  to  manage  it?  The 

*  Ut  polypus  cuicunque  petrsB  adhs&seif  fe,  ejus  colorem  imitatar.    Coipt 
B/ei.  i  p.  1 J  4.  t  Foxe,  Acts,  vii.  p.  488. 
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j^udiced  Latimer  would  not  eyen  listen  to  the  erangelica) 
Bilnej.  The  latter  reflected,  prayed,  and  at  last  planned  a 
very  candid  and  very  strange  plot,  which  led  to  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  conversions  recorded  in  history. 

He  went  to  the  college  where  Latimer  resided.  "  For  the 
lore  of  God/'  he  said  to  him,  '^  be  pleased  to  hear  my  con- 
fession."* The  heretic  prayed  to  make  confession  to  the 
catholic :  what  a  isingular  fact !  My  discourse  against  Mel- 
ancthon  has  no  doubt  converted  him,  said  Latimer  to  him- 
self. Had  not  Bilney  once  been  among  the  number  of  the 
most  pious  zealots  ?  His  pale  face,  his  wasted  frame,  and 
his  humble  look  are  clear  signs  that  he  ought  to  belong  to 
the  ascetics  of  Catholicism.  If  he  turns  back,  all  will  turn 
back  with  him,  and  the  reaction  will  be  complete  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  ardent  Latimer  eagerly  yielded  to  l^ilney's 
request,  and  the  latter,  kneeling  before  the  cross-bearer, 
related  to  him  with  touching  simplicity  the  anguish  he  had 
once  felt  in  his  soul,  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  remove  it, 
their  unprofitableness  so  long  as  he  determined  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  the  church,  and,  lastly,  the  peace  he  had  felt  when 
he  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  described  to  Latimer  the 
spirit  of  adoption  he  had  received,  and  the  happiness  he  ex- 
perienced in  being  able  now  to  call  God  his  father Lati- 
mer, who  expected  to  receive  a  confession,  listened  without 
mistrust.  His  hcait  was  opened,  and  the  voice  of  the  pious 
Bilney  penetrated  it  without  obstacle.  From  time  to  time 
the  confessor  would  have  chased  away  the  new  thoughts 
which  came  crowding  into  his  bosom ;  but  the  penitent  con- 
tinued. His  language,  at  once  so  simple  and  so  lively, 
entered  like  a  two-edged  sword.  Bilney  was  not  without 
assistance  in  fiis  work.  A  new,  a  strange  witness, — ^the 
Holy  Ghost,f — was  speaking  in  Latimer's  soul.  He  learned 
from  God  to  know  God :  he  received  a  new  heart.  At  length 
grace  prevailed :  the  penitent  rose  up,  but  Latimer  remained 
seated,  absorbed  in  thought.    The  strong  cross-bearer  con- 

*  He  came  to  me  afterwards  in  my  study,  and  desired  me  for  Groa'i 
sake  to  hear  his  confession.    Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  334. 
•<■  He  was  through  the  good  ^irit  of  God  so  touched.    Fcce,  yilL  p.  4l8> 
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tended  in  vain  against  the  woids  of  the  feeUe  Bihiey.  Like 
Sanl  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  he  was  conquered,  and  his 
conyersion,  like  the  apostle's,  was  instantaneous.  He  stam- 
mered out  a  few  woids;  Bilney  diew  near  him  with  love, 
and  God  scattered  the  darkness  which  still  obscured  his 
mind.  He  saw  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  ^yen  to 
man :  he  contemplated  and  adored  him.  ^  I  learnt  more  hy 
this  confession,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  than  by  much  reading 

and  in  many  years  before* I  now  tasted  the  word  of 

6od,f  and  forsook  the  doctors  of  the  school  and  all  their 
fooleries."!  It  was  not  the  penitent  but  the  confessor  who 
received  absolution.  Latimer  viewed  with  horror  the  obsti- 
nate war  he  had  waged  against  God ;  he  wept  bitterly ;  but 
Bilney  consoled  him.  "Brother,"  said  he,  "though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  These  two 
young  men,  then  locked  in  their  solitary  chamber  at  Caio- 
bridge,  were  one  day  to  mount  the  scaffold  for  that  divine 
Master  whose  spirit  was  teaching  them.  But  one  of  them 
before  going  to  the  stake  was  first  to  sit  on  an  episcoptl 
throne. 

Latimer  was  changed.  The  energy  of  his  character  was 
tempered  by  a  divine  unction.  Becoming  a  believer,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  superstitious.  Instead  of  persecuting  Jesus 
Christ,  he  became  a  zealous  seeker  after  him.§  Instead  of 
caviUing  and  railing,  he  showed  himself  meek  and  gentle  ;|| 
instead  of  frequenting  company,  he  sought  solitude,  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  advancing  in  true  theology.  He 
tlirow  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new.  He  waited  upon 
Stafford,  bogged  forgiveness  for  the  insult  he  had  offered 
him,  and  then  regularly  attended  his  lectures,  being  sub- 
jugated more  by  this  doctor's  angelic  conversation^  than  by 
his  1e;uning.  Hut  it  was  Bilney 's  society  Latimer  cultivated 
most.    They  conversed  together  daily,  took  frequent  walks 

*  Laiimrr's  Sermons,  p.  354. 

t  From  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  tko  word  of  God.    Ibid. 

::  Ibid.  p.  SS5. 

§  Whereas  before  he  was  an  enemy  and  almost  ar  persecutor  of  Chriiti 
he  waa  now  a  lealous  seeker  alter  him.  Foxe,  Acts,  vii.  p.  338.       |  Ibii. 

%  A  man  of  a  Tory  perfect  life  and  angelic  conversation.  Beeoa^ 
Woriu  (Parker  Soc.)  p.  425. 
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together  into  tbe  country,  and  occasional!}'  rested  at  a  place, 
long  known  as  "  the  heretic's  hilL"* 

So  striking  a  conversion  gave  fresli  vigour  to  the  evan- 
gelical movement.  Hitherto  Bitney  and  Latimer  had  been 
the  moat  zealous  champions  of  the  two  opposite  causes ;  the 
one  despised,  the  other  honoured ;  the  weak  man  had  con- 
quered the  strong.  This  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
not  thrown  away  upon  Cambridge.  Latimer's  conversion, 
as  of  old  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  struck  men's  minds; 
and  was  it  not  in  truth  a  miracle?  All  the  youth  of  the 
university  ran  to  hear  Bilney  preach.  He  proclaimed 
"  Jesus  Christ  as  He  who,  having  tasted  death,  has  delivered 
his  people  from  the  penalty  of  sin. "-j-  While  the  doctors  of 
the  school  (even  the  most  pious  of  them)  laid  most  stress 
upon  man's  part  in  the  work  of  redemption,  Bilney  on  the 
contrary  emphasized  the  other  term,  namely,  God'i  part. 
This  doctrine  of  grace,  said  his  adversaries,  annuls  the 
sacraments,  and  contradicts  baptismal  regeneration.  The 
Bel03hness  which  forms  the  essence  of  fallen  humanity  re- 
jected the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  felt  that  to  accept  it  was 
to  be  lost,  " Many  listened  with  the  left  ear"  to  use  an 
expression  of  Bilney's ;  "  like  Malclius,  having  their  ri(/ht 
ear  cut  off;"  and  they  filled  the  university  with  their  com- 
plaints. 

But  Bilney  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  stopped.  The 
idea  of  eternity  had  seized  on  his  mind,  and  perhaps  he  still 
retained  some  feeble  relic  of  the  exaggerations  of  asceticism. 
He  condemned  every  kind  of  recreation,  even  when  innocent. 
Unsic  in  the  cburehes  seemed  to  him  a  mockery  of  God;} 
and  when  Thurlby,  who  was  afterwards  a  bishop,  and  who 
lived  at  Cambridge  in  the  room  below  his,  used  to  Iwgin 
playing  on  the  recorder,  Bilney  would  fall  on  hia  knees  and 
pour  out  his  aoul  in  prayer :  to  him  prayer  was  the  sweetest 
melody.  He  prayed  that  the  lively  faith  of  the  children  ol 
God  might  in  all  England  be  substituted  for  the  vanity  and 


■f-  ChristDS  quem  proTlrili  doceo,.. 
TonlUllDm  epSBCop.     Foxe,  Acts,  ii. 
X  IM.  p.  691. 
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pride  of  the  priests.  He  beliered — 1m  prayedU-4ie  waited 
His  waiting  was  not  to  be  in  vain. 

Latimer  trod  in  his  footstqw :  the  transfornUttioii  of  his 
soal  was  going  on ;  and  die  more  fiinaticism  he  had  shows 
for  the  sacerdotal  sjrstem,  which  pUices  salvation  in  tin 
hands  of  the  priest,  the  more  seal  he  now  showed  fiv  tin 
CTangelical  system,  which  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  ChriiL 
He  saw  that  if  the  churches  must  needs  have  ministen,  it 
is  not  because  they  require  a  human  mediation,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  a  regular  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  t 
steady  direction  of  the  flock;  and  accordingly  he  wonU 
have  wished  to  call  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ministet  {{Mm^rm 
or  iiaxowg  roZ  Xfyou),  and  not  priest^  (^^t6(  or  sacerdofy 
In  his  view,  it  was  not  the  imposition  of  hands  by  tlie 
bishop  that  gave  grace,  but  grace  which  authorized  the  inn 
position  of  hands.  He  considered  activity  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  gospel  ministry.  ''Would  yon 
know,"  said  be,  "  why  the  Lord  chose  fishermen  to  be  his 

apostles? See  how  they  watch  day  and  night  at  their 

nets  to  take  all  such  fishes  that  they  can  get  and  come  in 

their  way So  all  our  bishops,  and  curates,  and  vicars 

should  be  as  painful  in  casting  their  nets,  that  is  to  say,  in 
preaching  God's  word."f  He  regarded  all  confidence  in 
human  strength  as  a  remnant  of  paganism.  ''  Let  us  not 
do,''  he  said,  "  as  the  haughty  Ajax,  who  said  to  his  father 
as  he  went  to  battle :  Without  the  help  of  God  I  am  able  to 
fight,  and  I  will  get  the  victory  with  mine  own  strength."} 

The  Reformation  had  gained  in  Latimer  a  very  different 
man  from  Bilney.  He  had  not  so  much  discernment  and 
prudence,  perhaps,  but  he  had  more  energy  and  eloquence. 
What  Tyndale  was  to  be  for  England  by  his  writings,  Lati- 
mer was  to  be  by  his  discourses.  The  tenderness  of  his 
conscience,  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
understanding,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  if  at  times  he  was  carried  too  far  by  the  liveliness  of  his 
wit,  it  only  shows  that  the  reformers  were  not  saints,  bnt 

*  Minister  is  a  lAore  fit  name  for  (hat  office.    Latimer's 
p.  264.  t  Ibid.  p.  24. 

t  Latimer'i  Sermons,  p.  491.    Sophocles,  Ajax,  783;  el  seq. 
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sanctified  men.  ''He  wad  one  of  the  first,"  itoys  an  his- 
torian, ''who,  in  the  days  of  Eling  Henry  YltL,  set  himself 
to  preach  the  gospel  m  the 'truth  and  simplicity  <^  it"  *  He 
preached  in  Latin  ad  elerum,  and  in  English  adpopulum. 
He  boldly  placed  the  law  with  its  curses  before  his  hearers, 
Mid  then  conjured  them  to  flee  towards  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.-}-  The  same  zeal  which  he  had  employed  in  saying 
mass,  he  now  employed  in  preaching  the  true  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  He  said  one  day : — ^'  If  one  man  had  committed  all 
the  sins  since  Adam,  you  may  be  sure  he  should  be  punish- 
ed with  the  same  horror  of  death,  in  such  a  sort  as  all  men 

in  the  world  should  have  suffered Such  was  the  pain 

Christ  endured If  our  Saviour  had  committed  all  the 

sins  of  the  world ;  all  that  I  for  my  part  have  done,  all  that 
you  for  your  part  have  done,  and  that  any  man  else  hath 
done;  if  he  had  done  aU  this  himself,  his  agony  that  he 
suffered  should  have  been  no  greater  nor  grievouser  than  It 

was Believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  overcome 

death But,  alas  I"  said  he  at  another  time,  "the  dcvH, 

by  the  help  of  that  Italian  bishop,  his  chaplain,  has  laboured 
by  all  means  that  he  might  frustrate  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  merits  of  his  passion."  | 

Thus  began  in  British  Christendom  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross.  The  Reformation  was  not  the  substitution  of  the 
Catholicism  of  the  first  ages  for  the  popery  of  the  ihiddle 
ages:  it  was  a  revival  of  the  preaching  of  St  Paul,  aftd 
thns  it  was  that  on  hearing  Latimer  every  one  exclaimed 
with  rapture:  "Of  a  Saul,  God  has  made  him  a  very 
PauU  § 

To  the  inward  power  of  faith  the  Cambridge  evangelists 
added  the  outward  power  of  the  life.  Saul  become  Paul, 
the  strong,  the  ardent  Latimer,  had  need  of  action;  aftd 
Bilney,  the  weak  and  humble  Bilney,  in  delicate  health, 
observing  a  severe  diet,  taking  ordinarily  but  one  meal 

*  Strype's  Mem.  iii.  part  i.  p.  378. 
f  Flying  to  him  by  ftn  evangelical  faith.    Ibid. 
It  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  74. 

§  This  was  sa/d  by  Ralph  Morice,  afterwards  Cranmer's  secretary 
Sirype,  E2ocl.  Mem.  iii.  part  i.  p.  3G8. 
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kT.  Mad  WW  riacpa^HQR  ttan  Imv  houn,  aboorbed  in 
and  ni  te  scad j  nf  Ae  void,  displayed  al  that  timfl 
aB  the  encrgj  of  dmitj.  Tkese^wo  fiioids  devoted  them- 
idm  HOC  moeij  to  Ae  casj  laboan  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence :  bat.  caring  linfe  tor  that  Ibrma.  Christianity  so  oftea 
met  with  among  the  easy  dasses^  they  explored  the  gloomy 
eefls  of  the  madhonse  to  bear  tlM  sweet  and  subtle  roioe  of 
^  gospel  to  the  inforiate  maniacs.  They  yisited  the  miser- 
able lazar-hooie  withont  the  town,  in  wluch  several  poor 
lepers  were  dwelling ;  they  carefully  tended  them,  wrapped 
them  in  clean  sheets,  and  wooed  them  to  be  converted  to 
Chri5L*  The  gates  of  the  jail  at  Cambridge  were  opened  to 
them.7  and  they  announced  to  the  poor  prisoners  that  word 
which  giveth  liberty.  Some  were  converted  by  it,  and 
longed  for  the  day  of  their  execution.^  Latimer,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  types  of 
the  Reformation  in  England. 

He  was  opposed  by  numerous  adversaries.  In  the  front 
rank  were  the  priests,  who  spared  no  endeavours  to  retain 
souls.  ^  Beware,"  said  Latimer  to  the  new  converts,  ''  lest 
robbers  overtake  you,  and  plunge  you  into  the  pope's  prison 
of  purgatory.*"  §  After  these  came  the  sons  and  favourites 
of  the  aristocracy,  worldly  and  frivolous  students,  who  felt 
little  disposition  to  listen  to  the  gospeL  ''By  yeomen's 
sons  the  faith  of  Christ  is  and  hath  been  clilefly  maintained 
in  the  church,'' ||  said  Latimer.  ''  Is  this  realm  taught  by 
rich  men's  sons?  No,  no;  read  the  chronicles;  ye  shall 
find  sometime  noblemen's  sons  which  have  been  unpreaching 
bishops  and  prelates,  but  ye  shall  find  none  of  them  learned 
men."  He  would  have  desired  a  mode  of  election  which 
placed  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  not  the  richest  and  most 
fashionable  men,  but  the  ablest  and  most  pious.  This  im- 
portant reform  was  reserved  for  other  days.    Lastly,  the 

*  Preaching  at  the  lazar-oots,  wrapping  them  in  sheets.  Foze,  Aolii 
iv.  p.  620.    Lend.  1846. 

f  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  335  (Park.  Soo.) 

X  She  had  such  a  savour,  such  a  sweetness,  and  feeling,  that  ihi 
thought  it  long  to  the  day  of  execution.    Ibid.  p.  180. 

§  Strype's  Eccles.  Memorials,  iii.  part  L  p.  378. 

II  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.   0*3. 
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evangelista  of  Camhridge  came  into  collision  with  the  hru" 
ialU^  of  many,  to  use  Latimer's  own  expression.  ''  What 
need  have  we  of  wiiyersities  and  schools  ? "  said  the 
students  of  this  dass.  The  Holy  Ghost  ''will  give  us  al- 
ways what  to  say." — "  We  must  trust  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'* 
replied  Latimer,  "  but  not  presume  on  it.  If  you  will  not 
maintain  universities,  you  shall  have  a  hrutalityj^*  In 
this  manner  the  Reformation  restored  to  Cambridge  gravity 
and  knowledge,  along  with  truth  and  charity. 

Yet  Bilney  and  Latimer  often  turned  their  eyes  towards 
Oxford,  and  wondered  how  the  light  would  be  able  to  pene- 
trate there.  Wolsey  provided  for  that.  A  Cambridge 
master-of-arts,  John  .Clark,  a  conscientious  man,  of  tender 
heart,  great  prudence,  and  unbounded  devotion  to  his  duty, 
had  been  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God.  Wolsey,  who 
since  1523  had  been  seeking  everywhere  for  distinguished 
scholars  to  adorn  his  new  college,  invited  Clark  among  the 
first  This  doctor,  desirous  of  bearing  to  Oxford  the  light 
which  God  had  given  Cambridge,  immediately  began  to 
deliver  a  course  of  divinity  lectures,  to  hold  conferences,  and 
to  preach  in  his  eloquent  manner.  He  taught  every  day.f 
Among  the  graduates  and  students  who  followed  him  was 
Anthony  Dalaber,  a  young  man  of  simple  but  profound 
feeling,  who  while  listening  to  him  had  experienced  in  his 
heart  the  regenerating  power  of  the  gospel.  Overflowing 
with  the  happiness  which  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
imparted  to  him,  he  went  to  the  cardinal's  college,  knocked 
at  Clark's  door,  and  said :  ''  Father,  allow  me  never  to  quit 
you  morel"  The  teacher,  beholding  the  young  disciple's 
enthusiasm,  loved  him,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  try  him  : 
"  Anthony,"  said  he,  "  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  My 
teaching  is  now  pleasant  to  you,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  God  will  lay  the  cross  of  persecution  on  you ;  you  will 
be  dragged  before  bishops ;  your  name  will  be  covered  with 
shame  in  the  world,  and  all  who  love  you  will  be  heart- 
broken on  account  of  you Then,  my  friend,  you  wiU 

regret  that  you  ever  knew  me." 

*  Latimer  B  Sermons,  p.  269. 

f  Teaoh  or  preach,  which  he  did  daily.    Foxe,  Acts,  y.  p.  496b 
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Anthony  believing  himself  rejected,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  barren  instmctions  of  the  priest^ 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  weeping  bitterl j  *  exclaimed :  ''  Fdi 
the  tender  mercy  of  God,  turn  me  not  away  I"  Touched  bj 
his  sorrow,  Clark  folded  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  exclaimed:    ''The  Lord  give  the€ 

what  thou  askestl Take  me  for  thy  father,  I  take  thee 

for  my  son."  From  that  hour  Anthony,  all  joy,  was  h'ke 
l^mothy  at  the  feet  of  Paul  He  united  a  quick  under- 
standing with  tender  aifections.  When  any  of  the  students 
had  not  attended  Clark's  conferences,  the  mastef  commis- 
sioned his  disciple  to  visit  them,  to  inquire  into  their  doubts, 
and  to  impart  to  them  his  instructions^  ''  This  exercise  did 
me  much  good,"  said  Dalaber, ''  and  I  made  great  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture." 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  consists  not  in  forms, 
but  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  was  set  up  in  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  The  alarmed  schoolmen,  beholding  their  most  pious 
scholars  escaping  one  after  another  from  their  teaching^ 
called  the  bishops  to  their  aid,  and  the  latter  determined  to 
send  agents  to  Cambridge,  the  focus  of  the  heresy,  to  appre- 
hend the  leaders.  This  took  place  in  1523  or  the  beginning 
of  1524.  The  episcopal  officers  had  arrived,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  business.  The  most  timid  began  to  feel  alarm, 
but  Latimer  was  full  of  courage ;  when  suddenly  the  agents 
of  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  go  on,  and  this  prohibition, 
strange  to  say,  originated  with  Wolsey ;  "  upon  what  ground 
I  cannot  imagine,"  says  Bumct.f  Certain  events  w<»e 
taking  place  at  Rome  of  a  nature  to  exercise  great  influence 
over  the  priestly  councils,  and  which  may  perhaps  eitplam 
what  Burnet  could  not  understand. 

*  Foxe,  Acts,  T.  p.  426. 

t  History  of  the  Reformation,  i.  p.  *25.    Loud.  1841. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Wolsey  seeks  the  Tiara— Clement  VII.  is  elected— Wolsey's  Dissimu- 
latioih^-Cliaries  offers  France  to  Henry — Pace's  Mission  on  this  Subject 
^-Wolsej  reforms  the  Convents — His  secret  AlUances— Treaty  between 
France  4nd  England — Taxation  and  IivBurrection — False  Charges 
against  the  Reformers— Latimer's  Defence— Tenterden  Steeple. 

Adrian  VI.  died  on  the  14th  September  1523,  before  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate.  Wolsey  thought 
himself  pope.  At  length  he  would  no  longer  be  the  favour- 
ite only,  but  the  arbiter  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  his 
genius,  for  which  England  was  too  narrow,  would  have 
Europe  and  the  world  for  its  stage.  Already  revolving 
gigantic  projects  in  his  mind,  the  future  pope  dreamt  of  the 
destruction  of  heresy  in  the  west,  and  in  the  east  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Greek  schism,  and  new  crusades  to  replant  the 
cross  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  There  is  nothing  that 
Wolsey  would  not  have  dared  undertake  when  once  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Catholicism,  and  the  pontificates  of  Gregory 
VII.  and  Innocent  III.  would  have  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
the  Ipswich  butcher's  son.  The  cardinal  reminded  Henry 
of  his  promise,  and  the  very  next  day  the  king  signed  a 
letter  addressed  to  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Believing  himself  sure  of  the  emperor,  Wolsey  turned  all 
bis  exertions  to  the  side  of  Rome.  "  The  legate  of  England," 
said  Henry's  ambassadors  to  the  cardinals,  "  is  the  very  man 
for  the  present  time.  He  is  the  only  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  interests  and  wants  of  Christendom,  and 
strong  enough  to  provide  for  them.  He  is  all  kindness,  and 
will  share  his  dignities  and  wealth  among  all  the  prelates 
who  support  him.'' 

But  Julio  de'  Medici  himself  aspired  to  the  papacy,  and 
as  eighteen  cardinals  were  devoted  to  him,  the  election  could 
not  take  place  without  his  support.  "  Rather  than  yield,** 
eaid  he  in  the  conclave,  "  I  would  die  in  this  prison."  A 
month  passed  away,  and  nothing  was  done.    New  intrigaes 
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wen"  then  rcnorted  to :  there  were  cabab  for  Mfobef,  afadi 
for  Medici.    The  cardinals  were  besieged : 

Into  their  oaidit,  t>y  many  a  SMvel  path* 
Oeapt  aly  intrigae.* 

At  length,  on  the  19th  November  1523,  the  people  eol- 
teeted  under  their  windows,  shouting :  "  No  foreign  pope.* 
AHer  forty-nine  days'  debating,  Julio  was  elected,  and  accord- 
ing; to  his  own  expression, ''  bent  his  head  beneath  the  yoke 
of  .«i|H)»tolie  servitude.**^  He  took  the  name  of  Clement  YIL 

AVoIm\v  was  exasperated.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pce- 
nonteil  himself  before  St  Peter's  chair  at  each  vacancy:  a 
mon>  .notive  or  more  fortunate  rival  always  reached  it  be- 
fore him.  Master  of  England,  and  the  most  influential  of 
r.»ro|XMn  diplomatists,  he  saw  men  preferred  to  him  who 
weit^  his  inferiors.  Tliis  election  was  an  event  for  the  Be- 
fonnation.  Wolsey  as  pope  would,  humanly  speaking,  have 
ti^htene^l  the  eonis  which  already  bound  England  so  dosefy 
to  Rome ;  but  Wolsey,  rejected,  could  hardly  fail  to  throw 
himself  into  tortuous  paths  which  would  perhaps  contribute 
to  the  emanoiputioi)  of  the  Church.  He  became  more  crafty 
than  ovor ;  doolari'il  to  Henry  that  the  new  election  was 
quite  in  oonforniiiy  witli  his  wishes,}  and  hastened  to  con- 
graiulato  the  new  po|H\  He  wrote  to  his  agents  at  Somei 
"  This  election,  1  assure  you,  is  as  much  to  the  king's  and 
niY  rejoioiu}:,  ci>nsolatiou,  and  gladness,  as  possibly  may  be 

dovisiHl  or  imagined Yc  shall  show  unto  his  holiness 

what  joy,  comfort,  and  gladness  it  is  both  to  the  king's  high- 
ness and  me  to  [K^ri^eive  that  once  in  our  lives  it  hath  pleased 
(iixl  of  his  great  goodness  to  provide  such  a  pastor  unto  his 
clinrrli,  as  his  ^race  and  I  have  long  inwardly  desired ;  who 
for  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  other  high  and  notable  qualitiei^ 
wo  have  always  reputed  the  most  able  and  worthy  person  to 

•  Tn  conclaTc,  by  C.  Dolarigne. 

t  i'olla  Biibjecimas  jngo  apostolicas  eerritotiB.    Rymer,  Tmdan,  fL 
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1 1  tako  God  to  wit  now,  I  am  more  joyous  thereof  than  if  it  hid  Ar* 
toned  upon  my  person.  W'olsey  to  Henry  VIII.  Bornet,  Reeocdii 
Pk  ccGxxTiii.    (1  oud.  1841.) 
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be  called  to  that  dignity."*  Bot  the  pope,  divining  his  com- 
petitor's vexation,  sent  the  king  a  golden  rose,  and  a  ring 
to  Wdsey.  '^  I  am  sorry/'  he  said  as  he  drew  it  from  his 
flnger, ''  that  I  cannot  present  it  to  his  eminence  in  person.'' 
Clement  moreover  conferred  on  him  the  quality  of  legate 
/br  life — an  office  which  had  hitherto  heen  temporary  only. 
Vins  the  popedom  and  England  embraced  each  other,  and 
nothing  appeared  more  distant  than  that  Christian  revolu- 
tion which  was  destined  very  shortly  to  emancipate  Britain 
from  the  tutelage  of  the  yatican. 

Wolsey's  disappointed  ambition  made  him  suspend  the 
proceedings  of  the  clergy  at  Cambridge.  He  had  revenge  in 
his  heart,  and  cared  not  to  persecute  his  fellow-countrymen 
merely  to' please  his  rival;  and  besides, -like  several  popes^ 
be  had  a  certain  fondness  for  learning.  To  send  a  few  Lol- 
lards to  prison  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty ;  but  learned 

doctors this  required  a  closer  examination.     Hence  he 

gave  Rome  a  sign  of  independence.  And  yet  it  was  not 
apecially  against  the  pope  that  he  began  to  entertain  sinis- 
ter designs :  Clement  had  been  more  fortunate  than  him- 
self; but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  angry  with 

bim Charles  V.  was  the  offender,  and  Wolsey  swore  a 

deadly  hatred  against  him.  Resolved  to  strike,  he  sought 
enly  the  place  where  he  could  inflict  the  severest  blow.  To 
obtain  his  end,  he  resolved  to  dissemble  his  passion,  and  to 
distil  drop  by  drop  into  Henry's  mind  that  mortal  hatred 
agunst.  Charles,  which  gave  fresh  energy  to  his  activity. 

Charles  discovered  the  indignation  that  lay  hid  under 
Wolsey's  apparent  mildness,  and  wishing  to  retain  Henry's 
alliance,  he  made  more  pressing  advances  to  the  king.  Hav- 
ing deprived  the  minister  of  a  tiara,  he  resolved  to  offer  the 
king  a  crown:  this  \\as,  indeed,  a  noble  compensation! 
•  You  are  king  of  France,"  the  emperor  said,  "  and  I  under- 
take to  win  your  kingdom  for  you.f  Only  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  Italy  to  negotiate  the  matter."  Wolsey,  who  could 
baldly  contain  his  vexation,  was  forced  to  comply,  in  appear- 

*  Wolaey  to  Secret&ry  Pace.  Gait's  Wolsey,  p.  381,  Appendix.  (Lond 
IMS.) 
+ £Ui8'  Letters,  Second  Series,  p.  32S,  327. 


anoe  at  least,  with  the  empeior^s  Tiewv-  Tbe  king,  inM, 
seemed  to  think  of  nothing  bat  his  anival  at  St  GermiiB^i^ 
and  commissioned  Fuce  to  yisit  Italy  for  this  impoctvt 
business.  Wolsey  hoped  that  he  would  be  unable  to  exe- 
cute his  commission;  it  was  impossible  U>  croes  the  ^i^ 
for  the  French  troops  blockaded  every  passage.  But  vii^ 
who  was  one  of  those  adventurous  characters  whom  nodung 
can  stop,  spurred  on  by  the  thought  that  the  king  Vof^ 
had  sent  him,  determined  to  cross  the  Col  di  Tetida,  Qpi 
the  27th  July,  he  entered  the  mountains,  traversed  praniii- 
tous  passes,  sometimes  climbing  them  on  all-fours,*  mbA 
often  falling  during  tlie  descent.  In  some  places  he  ooild 
ride  on  horseback;  "but  in  the  most  part  thereof  I  dunt 
not  either  turn  my  horse  traverse  (he  wrote  to  the  kii^)  kfl 
all  the  worldly  riches,  nor  in  manner  look  on  my  left  hand, 
for  the  pronite  and  deepness  to  the  valley."  Alter  this  psi- 
sage,  which  lasted  six  days.  Pace  arrived  in  Italy  worn  wt 
by  fatigue.  ''  If  the  king  of  England  will  enter  France  im- 
mediately by  way  of  Normandy,"  said  the  constable  of  Bovf^ 
bon  to  him,  ^'  I  will  give  him  leave  to  pluck  out  both  my 
eyesf  if  he  is  not  master  of  Paris  before  All-Saints;  sod 
when  Paris  is  taken,  he  will  be  master  of  the  whole  kisg- 
dom.''  But  Wolsey,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  tram- 
mitted  by  the  ambassador,  slighted  them,  delayed  furnishing 
the  subsidies,  and  required  certain  conditions  which  were 
calculated  to  thwart  the  project.  Pace,  who  was  ardent  and 
ever  imprudent,  but  plain  and  straightforward,  forgot  him- 
self, and  in  a  moment  of  vexation  wrote  to  Wolsey :  "  To 
speak  frankly,  if  you  do  not  attend  to  these  things,  I  sbldl 
impute  to  your  grace  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  Franee." 
These  words  ruined  Henry's  envoy  in  the  cardinal's  nund. 
Was  this  man,  who  owed  everything  to  him,  trying  to  sop- 
plant  him? Pace  in  vain  assured  Wolsey  that  he  shonU 

not  take  seriously  what  he  had  said ;  but  the  bolt  had  hit 
Pace  was  associated  with  Charles  In  the  cruel  enmity  of  tl^ 
minister,  and  he  was  one  day  to  feel  its  terrible  effectSi   I^ 

*  It  made  ub  creep  of  all-four.    Pace  to  the  king,  Stiype,  foL  L  piit 
U.  p.  27. 
t  Cotton  MSS.,  Vitellius,  B.  6.  p.  87. 
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WBB  not  long  before  Wolaey  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that 
tlie  senrioe  Charles  had  desired  to  render  the  king  of  £ng^ 
land  was  beyond  the  emperor's  strength. 

llio  sooner  at  ease  on  one  side,  than  Wolsey  found  himself 
attacked  on  another.  This  man,  the  most  powerful  among 
kings'  favourites,  felt  at  this  time  the  first  breath  of  disfavour 
Uow  over  hhn.  On  the  pontifical  throne,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  attempted  a  reform  after  the  manner  of  Sixtus 
Y. ;  and  wishing  to  rehearse  on  a  smaller  stage,  and  regen- 
erate after  his  own  fashion  the  catholic  church  in  England, 
he  submitted  the  monasteries  to  a  strict  inquisition,  patron- 
ifsed  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  was  the  first  to  set  a  great 
example,  by  suppressing  certain  religious  houses,  whose 
revenues  he  applied  to  his  college  in  Oxford.  Thomas 
Oomwell,  his  solicitor,  displayed  much  skill  and  industry  in 
tliis  business,*  and  thus,  under  the  orders  of  a  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  church,  made  his  first  campaign  in  a  war  of  which 
he  was  in  later  days  to  hold  the  chief  command.  Wolsey 
and  Cromwell,  by  their  reforms,  drew  down  the  hatred  of 
certain  monks,  priests,  and  noblemen,  always  the  very  humble 
servants  of  the  clerical  party.  The  latter  accused  the  cardi- 
nal of  not  having  estimated  the  monasteries  at  their  just 
Talue,  and  of  having,  in  certain  cases,  encroached  on  the 
royal  jurisdiction.  Henry,  whom  the  loss  of  the  crown  of 
France  had  put  in  a  bad  humour,  resolved,  for  tlic  first  time, 
not  to  spare  his  minister :  "  There  are  loud  murmurs 
throughout  this  kingdom,"  he  said  to  him ;  ^^  it  is  asserted 
that  your  new  college  at  Oxford  is  only  a  convenient  cloak 
to  hide  your  malversations."  f  "  God  forbid,"  replied  the 
cardinal,  "  that  this  virtuous  foundation  at  Oxford,  under- 
taken for  the  good  of  my  poor  soul,  should  be  raised  ex  rapi~ 
nis!  But,  above  all,  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  en- 
croach upon  your  royal  authority."  He  then  cunningly  in- 
sinuated, that  by  his  will  he  left  all  his  property  to  the  king. 
Henry  was  satisfied :  he  had  a  share  in  the  business. 

Events  of  very  difierent  importance  drew  the  king's  at- 
tention to  another  quarter.    The  two  armies,  of  the  empire 

*  Very  forward  and  indastrioas.    Foxe,  Aeisj  ▼.  p.  366. 
t  CoUiir*!  £«elM.  Hiit.  x.  p.  20. 
TeL.  T.  11 
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and  of  France,  were  in  presence  before  Faria.  Wolsey,  mhb 
openly  gave  his  right  hand  to  Charles  Y.,  and  seeretljr  hh 
Idt  to  Francis,  repeated  to  his  ihaster:  "If  ihe  eknpMv 
gains  the  victory,  are  yon  not  his  ally?  and  if  Francis,  am 
I  not  in  secret  commnnication  with  him  ?"*  "  Thus,"  addri 
the  cardinal,  "  whatever  happens,  youf  Highness  Will  hine 
great  cause  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God.^ 

On  the  24th  of  February  1525,  the  battle  of  Pavia  ivti 
fought,  and  the  imperialists  found  in  the  French  king's  tent 
several  of  Wolsey's  letters,  and  in  his  military  chest  and  in 
the  pockets  of  his  soldiers  the  cardinal's  corrupting  goli 
Tliis  alliance  had  been  contrived  by  Giovanni  Gioacchino,  t 
Genoese  master  of  the  household  to  Louisa,  regent  (^Franoe, 
who  passed  for  a  merchant  of  Bologna,  and  lived  in  conceal- 
ment at  Blackfriars.  Charles  now  saw  what  he  had  to  trust 
to ;  but  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  had  scarcely  reached 
England,  when,  faithful  in  perfidy,  Wolsey  gave  utterance  to 
a  feigned  pleasure.  The  people  rejoiced  also,  but  they  were 
in  earnest  Bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets  of  London; 
the  fountains  ran  wine,  and  the  lord-mayor,  attended  by  the 
aldermen,  passed  through  the  city  on  horseback  to  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet 

The  cardinal's  joy  was  not  altogether  false.  He  would 
have  been  pleased  at  his  enemy's  defeat;  but  his  victoiy 
was  perhaps  still  more  useful  to  him. 

He  said  to  Henry:  ''The  emperor  is  a  liar,  observiag 
neither  faith  nor  promise :  the  Archduchess  Margaret  is  a 
woman  of  evil  life ;  f  Don  Ferdinand  is  a  child,  and  Bourbon 
a  traitor.  Sire,  you  have  other  things  to  do  with  your 
money  than  to  squander  it  on  these  four  individuals. 
Charles  is  aiming  at  universal  monarchy ;  Pavia  is  the  first 
step  of  this  throne,  and  if  England  does  not  oppose  him,  he 
will  attain  it"  Joachim  having  come  privily  to  London, 
Wolsey  prevailed  upon  Henry  to  conclude  between  Eng- 
land and  France  an  ''  indissolvhle  peace  by  land  and  sea.**! 

*  By  such  communications  as  he  set  forth  with  Fkanee  apart.    Statt 
Papers,-!.,  p.  158. 
t  Milady  Margaret  was  a  ribaud.    Cotton  MSS.    Vosp.  C.  S,  p.  SL 
t  Sinoera  fidelis,  firma  et  indissolubilis  pax.    Rymer,  FQiion»  i 
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At  lABt  then  he  was  in  a  positton  to  prove  to  Charles  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  a  priest. 

This  was  not  the  only  advantage  Wolsej  derived  from 
the  triumph  of  his  enemy.  The  citizens  of  London  imagined 
that  the  king  of  England  would  be  in  a  few  weeks  in  Paris ; 
Wolsey,  rancorous  and  grasping,  determined  to  make  them 
pay  dearly  for  their  enthusiasm.  "  You  desire  to  conquer 
France/'  said  he ;  ^^  you  are^  right.  Give  me  then  for  that 
purpose  the  sixth  part  of  your  property ;  that  is  a  trifle  to 
gratify  so  noble  an  inclination."  England  did  not  think  so; 
this  illegal  demand  aroused  universal  complaint.  "  We  are 
English  and  not  French,  freemen  and  not  slaves/'*  was  the 
universal  cry.  Henry  might  tyrannize  over  his  court,  but 
not  lay  hands  on  his  subjects'  property. 

The  eastern  counties  rose  in  insurrection :  four  thousand 
mea  were  under  arms  in  a  moment;  and  Henry  was 
ipiarded  in  his  own  palace  by  only  a  few  servants.  It  was 
necessary  to  break  down  the  bridges  to  stop  the  insurgents.-i- 
Tha  courtiers  complained  to  the  king;  the  king  threw  the 
blame  on  the  cardinal ;  the  cardinal  laid  it  on  the  clergy, 
who  had  encouraged  him  to  impose  this  tax  by  quoting  to 
bim  the  example  of  Joseph  demanding  of  the  Egyptians  the 
fifth  part  of  their  goods ;  and  the  clergy  in  their  turn  ascribed 
the  insurrection  to  the  gospellers,  who  (said  they)  were  stir- 
ring up  a  peasant  war  in  England,  as  they  had  done  m  Ger- 
many. Reformation  produces  revolution :  this  is  the  favourite 
text  of  the  followers  of  the  pope.  Violent  hands  must  be  laid 
upon  the  heretics.     Non  pluit  Deits,  due  ad  christianos,\ 

The  charge  of  the  priests  was  absurd ;  but  the  people  are 
blind  whenever  tlie  gospel  is  concerned,  and  occasionally  the 
gOTcmors  are  blind  also.  Serious  reasoning  was  not  neces- 
sary  to  confute  this  invention.  "  Here,  by  the  way,  I  will 
tell  you  a  merry  toy,"  said  Latimer  one  day  in  the  pulpit, 
"^  Masiur  More  was  once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent  to 

*  HaU'fl  Chronicle,  p.  696.  If  men  should  giro  their  goods  by  a«om- 
■iasion,  then  were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France ;  and  so  England 
would  be  bond  and  not  free.  f  Ibid. 

t  **Qod,  sends  no  rain lead  ns  against  the  Christians.''    A  crj^ 

teeribed  by  Augustine  to  the  pagans  of  the  first  ages.         I    *     •-  •  •  •   * 
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help  to  try  ont,  if  it  might  he,  what  was  the  cause  of  Oood- 
mn  Sands  and  the  shelf  that  stopped  up  Sandwich  haveo. 
He  calleth  the  country  afore  him^  such  as  were  thought  to 
be  men  of  experience,  and  among  others  came  in  an  oU 
man  with  a  white  bead,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be 
little  less  than  one  hundred  years  old.  So  Master  Mon 
called  the  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  said :  Father,  tell  md, 
if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause'  of  this  great  arising  of  die 
sands  and  shelves  hereabout,  that  stop  up  Sandwich  haveo? 
Forsooth,  Sir,  (quoth  he)  I  am  an  old  man,  for  I  am  #d* 
nigh  an  hundred,  and  I  think  that  Tenterden  steeple  is  tke 
cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  Sir, 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenterden  steeple,  snd 
before  that  steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of 
flats  or  sands.''  After  relating  this  anecdote,  Latimer  slyljr 
added:  ''Even  so,  to  my  purpose,  is  preaching  of  GotB 
word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterden  steeple  was  the 
cause  Sandwich  haven  is  decayed."* 

There  was  no  persecution :  there  was  something  else  to 
be  done.  Wolsey,  feeling  certain  that  Charles  had  ob- 
structed his  accession  to  the  popedom,  thought  only  in  what 
manner  he  might  take  his  revenge.  But  during  this  time 
Tyndale  also  was  pursuing  his  aim;  and  the  year  1525, 
memorable  for  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  destined  to  b^  no 
less  so  in  the  British  isles,  by  a  still  more  important  victory. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Tyndale  at  Hambor/i^— First  two  Gospels^Embarraesment— ^fwlal* 
at  Wittemberg— At  Cologne— The  New  Testament  at  Prow  Sadden 
Interruption — Cochlzcusat  Cologne— Rupert's  Manuscripts — DkoBmtJ 
of  CoohlsBus— His  Inquiries — His  Alarm -Rinoke  and  the  Ssnte'i 
Prohibition— Consternation  and  Decision  of  Tyndale — Cochlaniwritei 
to  England— Tyndale  ascends  the  Rhine— Prints  two  Editioofl  ^ 
Worms— Tyndale's  Prayer. 

The  ship  which  carried  Tyndale  and  his  MSS.  cast  anckor 
.  -;  ftt^  Haipbjarg,  where,  since  the  year  1521,  the  gospel  hoi 

'":     '*:}l    i  •  Latimer's  Sermons,  ToLi.  p.  251. 
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counted  iiiinierous  friends.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
his  brethren,  the  Oxford  fellow  had  taken  a  quiet  lodging  in 
one  of  the  narrow  winding  streets  of  tbat  old  city,  and  had 
immciliately  resumed  his  task.  A  secretary,  whom  he  terms 
bis  "  faithful  companion,"*  aided  him  in  collating  texts ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  this  brother,  whose  name  is  unknown 
to  us,  thinking  himself  called  to  preach  Christ  in  places 
where  He  had  as  yet  never  been  proclaimed,  left  Tyndale. 
A  former  friar-observant  of  the  Franciscan  order  at  Grcen- 
irich,  having  abandoned  the  cloister,  and  being  at  this  time 
without  resources,  offered  his  services  to  the  Hellenist. 
William  Hoye  was  one  of  those  men  {and  they  are  alwaya 
pretty  numerous)  whom  impatience  of  the  yoke  alienates 
from  Home  without  their  being  attracted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  Christ.  Acute,  insinuating,  crafty,  and  yet  of  pleas- 
ing manners,  he  charmed  all  those  who  had  mere  casual 
relations  with  him.  Tyndale,  banished  to  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Elbe,  surrotmded  by  strange  customs,  and  hearing 
enly  a  foreign  tongue,  often  thought  of  England,  and  was 
iBipatient  that  his  country  should  enjoy  the  result  of  his 

itsbonrs :  he  accepted  Roye's  aid.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew 
nnd  Mark,  translated  and  printed  at  Hamburg,  became,  it 
would  seem,  tlic  first  fruits  to  England  of  his  great  task. 

But  Tyndale  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  annoyances. 
Hoye,  who  was  pretty  manageable  while  he  had  no  money, 
bad  become  intractable  now  that  his  purse  was  less  empty. -}- 
"What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  reformer  having  spent  the  ten 
pounds  he  had  brought  from  England,  could  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  liis  assistant,  pay  his  own  debts,  and  remove  to 
another  city.  He  became  still  more  sparing  and  economical. 
The  Warthurg,  in  -which  Luther  had  translated  the  New 
*restament,  was  a  palace  in  comparison  with  the  lodging  in 
vhich  the  reformer  of  wealthy  England  endured  hunger  and 
«)ld,  while  toiling  day  and  night  to  give  the  gospel  to  the 

'  dnglish  Christians. 

About  the  end  of  1524,  Tyndale  sent  the  two  Gospels  to 
llonmonth  ;  and  a  merchant  named  John  Collenbeke,  hav^ 


DID  TTHDALB  MBST  UDTHKR? 

ing  brought  him  tlie  ten  pounds  he  bad  left  in  the  bands  of 
his  old  patron,  he  prepared  to  depart  immediately. 

Where  should  he  go?  Not  to  Enghind;  be  musteoB- 
plete  his  task  before  all  things.  Could  he  be  in  LutheA 
neighbourhood  and  not  desire  to  see  him  ?  He  needed  not 
the  Saxon  reformer  either  to  find  the  truth,  which  he  had 
already  known  at  Oxford,  or  to  undertake  the  translation  cf 
the  Scriptures,  whidi  he  had  already  begun  in  the  vale  cf 
the  ScTem.  But  did  not  all  evangelical  foreigners  flock  to 
WIttcmbcrg?  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  interview  of 
the  reformers,  it  would  be  desirable  perhaps  to  find  soma 
trace  at  Wittemberg,*  either  in  the  university  registers  or  ia 
the  writings  of  the  Saxon  reformers.  Yet  several  conten- 
poraneous  testimonies  seem  to  give  a  sufficient  degree  of 
probability  to  this  conierence.  Foxe  tells  us :  ^'  He  had  la 
intoview  with  Luther  and  other  learned  men  of  that  coun- 
try."-|-    This  must  have  been. in  the  spring  of  1525. 

Tyndale,  desirous  of  drawing  nearer  to  his  native  country, 
tdmed  his  eyes  towards  the  Rhine.  There  were  at  Cologne 
some  celebrated  printers  well  known  in  England,  and  among 
others  Quentel  and  the  Byrckmans.  Francis  Byrekroan  had 
warehouses  in  St  Paul's  churchyard  in  London, — a  cireum* 
stance  that  might  facilitate  the  introduction  and  sale  of  the 
Testament  printed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  provi- 
dential cireumstance  decided  Tyndale  in  favour  of  Cologne, 

*  I  requested  a  German  divine  to  investigate  this  matter,  but  his  nr 
searches  were  nnsnccessful. 

t  Mr  Anderson,  in  his  excellent  work  (Annals  of  the  En/ii^lish  BiUe^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  47)  dispotos  the  interview  between  these  two  reformers,  bat  Ms 
arguments  do  not  convince  me.  We  ean  understand  how  Luther,  at  that 
time  busily  engaged  in  his  dispute  ^th  Carlstadt,  does  not  mention  I^b* 
dale's  visit  in  his  letters.  •  But,  besides  Foxe,  there  are  other  oontempi^ 
ranAouB  authorities  in  f&vonr  of  this  fact.  GochlflBus,  a  German  weK 
informed  ou  aU  the  movements  of  the  reformers,  and  whom  we  shtU 
presently  see  on  Tyndale's  traces,  says  of  him  and  l<oye :  **  Duo  Anfli 
apostatse,  qui  aUquamdiufuerant  Vuitenberga*'  (p.  123).  And  Sir  llioBai 
More,  having  said  that  Tyndale  had  gone  to  see  Luther,  Tyndale  wu 
content  to  ropiy :  **'  When  Mr  More  saith  Tyndale  was  confederate  with 
Luther,  that  is  not  truth.'*  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More*s  Dialogue»  h 
147  (Park.  Soc.)  He  denied  the  confederatiotifhwi  not  the  msU,  If  Tytt- 
dale  had  not  seen  Luther,  he  would  have  been  more  explicit,  and  woaM 
probably  have  said  Hiat  he  had  ne? er  even  met  him. 
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and  tliither  he  repaired  with  Roye  and  Iiis  MSS.  Arrived 
in  the  gloomy  streeta  of  the  city  of  Agrippina,  he  contem- 
plated ita  inaumerablQ  churches,  and  aboye  all  its  ^ncient 
cathedral  re-echoing  to  the  voices  of  ita  canonSj  and  waa 
oppressed  with  sorrow  as  he  beheld  the  priests  and  monks 
and  mendicants  and  pilgrims  who,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
ponred  in  to  adore  the  pretended  relics  of  the  three  wise  men 
Vid  of  the  eleven  thoxisand  virgins.  And  then  Tyndale  asked 
himself  whether  it  was  really  in  this  superstitions  city  that 
the  New  Testament  was  to  be  printed  in  English.  This  was 
not  all.  The  reform  movement  then  at  work  in  Germany 
had  broken  out  at  Cologne  during  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide, 
and  the  archbishop  had  just  forbidden  all  evangelical  wor- 
ship. Yet  Tyndale  persevered,  and  submitting  to  the  moat 
minute  precautions,  not  to  compromiae  his  work,  be  took  an 
obscure  lodging  where  he  kept  himself  closely  hidden. 

Soon  however,  trusting  in  God^  be  called  on  the  printer, 
presented  his  manuscripts  to  him,  ordered  six  thousand 
copies,  and  then,  upon  reflection,  sank  down  to  three  thousand 
for  fear  of  a  seizure.*  The  printing  went  on ;  one  sheet  fol- 
lowed another ;  gradually  the  gospel  unfolded  its  mysteries 
Id  the  Enghah  tongue,  and  Tyndale  conid  not  contain  him- 
aeif  for  very  joy.-)-  Ue  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  Iriumphf 
of  the  Scriptures  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  exclaimed  with 
transport :  "  Whether  the  king  wills  it  or  not,  erelong  all  thf 
people  of  England,  enlightened  by  the  New  Testament,  will 
obey  the  gospel,"  J 

But  on  a  sudden  'hat  sun  whose  earliest  beams  be  had 
hailed  with  songs  of  joy,  was  hidden  by  thick  clouds.  One 
day,  just  as  the  tenth  sheet  had  been  thrown  off,  the  printei 
hastened  to  Tyndale,  and  informed  him  that  the  senate  ol 
Cologne  forbade  him  to  continue  the  work.  Everything  was 
discovered  then.  No  doubt  Henry  VIII.,  who  has  hunit 
Lnther's  books,  wishes  to  bum  the  New  Testament  also,  to 
destroy  Tyndale's  manuscripts,  and  deliver  him  up  to  death. 
Who  bad  betrayed  him?    He  was  lost  in  unavailing  conjee- 

*  Bex  millift  aub  pmlam  d*ri.    CocIiJebub,  p.  123. 

t  Tuilk  ex  ea  epe  Istitia  LuttieranoB  iavuBit.     Ibid.  p.  124. 

t  CDDctoB  AngHa)  populoa,  vgUut«  nDlmit«  rage.   Ibid.  p.  12L 
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tares,  and  one  thing  only  appeared  certain :  alas !  his  vessel, 
which  was  moying  onwards  in  full  sail,  had  struck  upon  a 
reef  I  The  following  is  the  explanation  of  this  nnexpected 
incident. 

A  man  whom  wc  have  often  met  with  in  the  course  of 
this  history  *  one  of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Refor- 
mation— ^we  mean  CochUeus — ^had  arrived  in  Cologne.  The 
wave  of  popular  agitation  which  had  stirred  this  city  during 
the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  had  previously  swept  over  Frank- 
fort during  the  festival  of  Easter ;  and  the  dean  of  Notre- 
Dame,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  gates  of  tlie 
city  were  open,  had  escaped  a  few  minutes  before  the 
burghers  entered  his  house  to  arrest  him.  On  arriving  at 
Cologne,  where  he  hoped  to  live  unknown  under  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  elector,  he  had  gone  to  lodge,  with  George 
Lauer,  a  canon  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles. 

By  a  singular  destiny  the  two  most  opposite  men,  T^-n- 
dale  and  Cochlseus,  were  in  hiding  in  the  same  city ;  they 
could  not  long  remain  there  without  coming  into  collision. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  opposite  Cologne, 
stood  the  monastery  of  Deutz,  one  of  whose  abbots,  Rupert, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  said :  "  To  be  ignorant 
of  Scripture  is  to  be  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ.     This  is  the 
scripture  of  nations  ! '\'    This  book  of  God,  which  is  not 
pompous  in  words  and  poor  in  meaning  like  Plato,  ought  to 
be  set  before  every  people,  and  to  proclaim  aloud  to  tlie 
whole  world  the  salvation  of  all."    One  day,  when  Coeliiieiis 
and  his  host  were  talking  of  Rupert,  the  canon  informed  the 
dean  that  the  heretic  Osiandcr  of  Nuremberg  w^as  in  treaty 
with  the  abbot  of  Deutz  about  publishing  the  writings  of 
this  ancient  doctor.     Cochlseus  guessed  that  Osiander  wai 
desirous  of  bringing  forward  the  contemporary  of  St  Ber- 
nard as  a  witness  in  defence  of  the  Reformation.   Hastening 
to  the  monastery  he  alarmed  the  abbot :  "  Intrust  to  me  the 
manuscripts  of  your  celebrated  predecessor,"  he  said;  "I 
will  undertake  to  print  them  and  prove  that  he  was  one  of 
us."    The  monks  placed  them  in  his  hands,  stipulating  for 

*  Book  ix.  chapter  xii.  etc 

t  Scriptune  populorain.    0pp.  i.  p.  641. 
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an  eariy  pablication,  from  which  they  expected  no  little 
ndwn  *  Cochlseas  immediately  went  to  Peter  Qaentel  and 
Arnold  Byrckman  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
They  were  Tyndale's  printers. 

There  Cochlsens  made  a  more  important  discovery  than 
tilat  of  Rupert's  mannscripts.  Byrckman  and  Quentd  hav- 
ing invited  him  one  day  to  meet  several  of  their  eolleagnes 
at  dinner,  a  printer,  somewhat  elevated  by  wine,  declared  in 
his  cnps  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Cochlsens) :  *{-  ''  Whether 
the  king  and  the  cardinal  of  York  wish  it  or  not,  all  Eng- 
land will  soon  be  Lutheran.'' |  Cochlseus  listened  and  grew 
alarmed ;  he  made  inquiry,  and  was  informed  that  two  Eng^ 
lishtnen,  learned  men  and  skilled  in  the  languages,  were 
concealed  at  Cologne.§  But  all  his  efforts  to  discover  more 
proved  unavailing. 

There  was  no  more  repose  for  the  dean  of  Frankfort ;  his 
imagination  fermented,  his  mind  became  alarmed.  ''  What," 
said  he,  "  shall  England,  that  faithful  servant  of  the  pope- 
dom, be  perverted  like  Germany  ?  Shall  the  English,  the 
most  religious  people  of  Christendom,||  and  whose  king  once 
ennobled  himself  by  writing  against  Luther, — shall  they  be 

invaded  by  heresy? Shall  the  mighty  cardinal-legate  of 

York  be  compelled  to  flee  from  his  palace,  as  I  was  from 
Frankfort ?**  Cochlseus  continued  his  search;  he  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  printers,  spoke  to  them  in  a  friendly 
tone,  flattered  them,  invited  them  to  visit  him  at  the  canon's ; 
Imt  as  yet  he  dared  not  hazard  the  important  question ;  it 
was  sufficieftt  for  the  moment  to  have  won  the  good  graces 
of  the  depositaries  of  the  secret.  He  soon  took  a  new  step ; 
he  was  careful  not  to  question  them  before  one  another; 
but  he  procured  a  private  interview  with  one  of  them,^  and 
supplied  him  plentifully  with  Rhine  wine : — ^he  himself  is 

*  Cum  monaohi  quieturi  non  erant,  nisi  ederentur  opera  ilia.-  CoehL 

p.  124. 
t  AndiTit  eos  aliquando  inter  pocula  fidncialiter  Jactitare.  Ibid.  p.  12& 
t  Yelint  nolint  rex  et  cardinalis  Angliro,  totam  Ang^am  breVi  ftvo 

Lutheranam.    Ibid. 
§  Duos  ibi  latitare  Anglos  eniditos,  linguammqne  peritos.    Ibid, 
I  In  genie  ilia  religiosissima  vereqne  Christiana.    Ibid.  p.  ISl. 
^  Unas  eorum  in  secretion  oolloqnio  revelavit  iUi  arcanmn.     Ibid 
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em  informant*  Artfiil  questions  embamMed  the  oawavf 
lirinteri  and  at  last  the  secret  was  disclosed.  ^  The  Hew 
Testament,"  Gochlnns  teamt, ''  is  translated  into  Englislr ; 
three  thousand  copies  are  in  the  press ;  fourscore  pages  ii 
quarto  are  ready ;  the  expense  is  fully  snj^ed  by  Engiidi 
merehants,  who  are  secretly  to  convey  the  work  wIm 
printed,  and  to  disperse  it  widely  through  all  England,  be- 
fore the  king  or  the  cardinal  can  discover  or  prohibit  itf 

Hius  will  Britain  be  converted  to  the  opinions  of  Lu- 

ther/'t 

The  surprise  of  Cochl«us  equalled  his  alarm  ;§  he  dis- 
sembled ;  he  wished  to  learn,  however,  where  the  two  Eng^ 
lishmen  lay  concealed ;  but  all  his  exertions  proved  ineflbo- 
tual,  and  he  returned  to  Ms  lodgings  filled  with  emotion. 
The  danger  was  very  great  A  stranger  and  an  exile,  what 
can  he  do  to  oppose  this  impious  undertaking?  Where 
shaU  he  find  a  friend  to  England,  prepared  to  show  his  seal 
in  warding  off  the  threatened  blow? He  was  bewildered. 

A  flash  of  light  suddenly  dispelled  the  darkness,  A  pep- 
son  of  some  consequence  at  Cologne,  Herman  Rkicke,  a 
patrician  and  imperial  councillor,  had  been  sent  on  import- 
ant business  by  the  Emperer  Maximilian  to  Henry  VIL, 
and  from  that  time  he  had  always  shown  a  great  attach- 
ment to  England.  Cochlffius  determined  to  reveal  the  fotsi 
secret  to  him ;  but,  being  still  alarmed  by  the  scenes  at 
Frankfort,  he  was  afiraid  to  conspire  openly  against  the  Re- 
formation. He  had  left  an  aged  mother  and  a  little  niece  at 
home,  and  was  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  might 
compromise  them.  He  therefore  crept  stealthily  towards 
Rincke's  house  (as  he  tells  us  him8elf),||  slipped  in  secretly, 
and  unfolded  the  whole  matter  to  him.  Rincke  could  not 
believe  that  the  New  Testament  in  English  was  printing  at 
Cologne;  however,  be  sent  a  confidential  person  to  make 

*  Rem  omnem  ut  aoceperat  vini  benejicio,    CochlsBus,  p.  13.. 
+  Opus  excussum  dam  inTectari  per  totam  Angliom  latenter  <Ulpfl^ 
gere  Tellent.    Ibid. 
X  Ad  Lutheri  partes  trahenda  est  Anglia.    Ibid 
§  Metu  et  admiratione  aflbctns.    Ibid. 
N  Abiit  igitur  clam  ad  H.  Bincke.    Ibid. 
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iBiioiries,  who  reported  to  him  that  Coclilrcus's  inrorniallon 
was  correct,  and  that  ho  had  found  in  the  jirinting  office  a 
lar^  supply  of  paper  intended  for  tlie  edition-*  The  patri- 
cian immediately  proceeded  to  the  senate,  and  spoke  of 
Wolsey,  of  Heniy  VIII.,  and  of  tlie  preseryjition  of  llje 
Bomiah  church  in  England  ■,  and  tliat  body  which,  under  pi^ 
influence  of  the  arclibishop,  liad  long  since  forgotten  tlie 
lights  of  liberty,  forbade  the  printer  to  continue  tlie  worb^ 
ThnB,  then,  there  were  to  be  no  New  Testaments  for  EngT 
land  1  A  practised  hand  had  warded  off  the  blow  aimed  at 
Roman-catholicism ;  Tyndale  would  perliaps  be  tJirowii  into 
ptisan,  and  Cochlsus  enjoy  a  complete  triumph. 

Tyndale  was  at  first  confounded.  Were  so  many  yearf 
of  toil  lost,  then,  for  ever?  His  trial  seemed  beyond  Ills 
strength.^  "  They  are  ravening  wolves,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  tbey  preach  to  others,  Steal  not,  and  yet  they  have  robb^ 
Ihe  soul  of  man  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  fed  her  with  ^he 
shales  [shells?]  and  cods  of  the  hope  in  tbeir  merits  an4 
confidence  in  their  good  works."}  Yet  Tyndale  did  not  long 
remain  cast  down ;  for  his  faith  was  of  that  kind  which 
would  remove  mountains.  Is  it  not  Ihe  word  of  God  that 
is  imperilled  ?  If  he  does  not  abandon  himseir,  God  will  not 
abandon  Lim.  He  must  anticipate  the  senate  of  Cologne. 
Daring  and  prompt  in  all  hia  movements,  Tyndale  bade 
Eoye  follow  him,  hastened  to  the  printing  office,  collected 
(he  sheets,  jumped  into  a  boat,  and  rapidly  ascended  tlie 
liver,  carrying  with  him  the  hope  of  England. § 

Wtien  CochUeus  and  Rincke,  aecompunied  by  the  oflicera 
of  the  senate,  reached  the  printing  oSicc,  they  were  sur- 
prised beyond  measure.     Tlie  apostate  had  secured  the 

abominable  papers! Their  enemy  had  escapeil  like  a 

bird  from  the  not  of  the  fowler.  Where  was  he  to  be  found 
now?     He  would  no  doubt  go  and  place  himself  under  thp' 

*  Ingentem  pa[)yri  aopiam  jbi  eiUtoi 
fNeoenitjr  and  comlirance  (God  ii 
DoctT.  Tr.  p.  390. 
X  Tyndale,  EjcpoBitioiu,  p.  123  (Parker  Societj). 
g  Arreplis  Becum  qiwMmiutiibuB   imprcHsis  aufugBrunt  navigio  pet 
Cochl.  p.  136. 
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protection  of  some  Luiheran  prince,  whither  Cochlsas  woaU 
take  good  care  not  to  pnrane  him ;  but  there  was  one  re*. 
■onroe  left.  These  English  books  can  do  no  hann  in  Ger- 
many ;  they  must  be  prevented  reaching  London.  He  wrote 
to  Henry  YIII.,  to  Wolsey,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester. 
^  Two  Englishmen,"  said  he  to  the  king,  **  like  the  two 
conuchs  who  desired  to  lay  hands  on  Abasnerus,  are  plot- 
ting wickedly  against  the  peace  of  your  kingdom ;  but  1, 
like  the  faithful  Mordecai,*  will  lay  open  their  designs  to 
you.  They  wish  to  send  the  New  Testament  in  English  to 
your  people.  Give  orders  at  every  seaport  to  prevent  tbe 
introduction  of  this  most  baneful  merchandise." f  Such  wv 
the  name  given  by  this  zealous  follower  of  the  pope  to  the 
word  of  God.  An  unexpected  ally  soon  restored  pe^ice  tc 
Ae  soul  of  Cochlseus.  The  celebrated  Dr  Eck,  a  champion 
of  popery  far  more  formidable  than  he  was,  had  arrived  at 
Cologne  on  his  way  to  London,  and  he  undertook  to  arome 
the  anger  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  king.}  The  eyes  of  the 
greatest  opponents  of  the  Reformation  seemed  now  to  be 
fixed  ou  England.  £ck,  who  boasted  of  having  gained  the 
mo«t  sigual  triumphs  over  Luther,  would  easily  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  Iiutnble  tutor  and  his  New  Testament. 

IXiring  this  time  Tyndale,  guarding  his  precious  bales, 
ascended  the  rapid  river  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He  passed  be* 
twt^  the  antique  cities  and  the  smiling  villages  scattered  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  amidst  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty. 
The  mouutains,  gleus^  and  rocks,  the  dark  forests,  the  mined 
fortresses,  the  ^uthic  churches,  the  boats  that  passed  and 
repassed  each  other,  the  birds  of  prey  that  soared  over  hifi 
head,  as  if  they  bv^re  a  mission  from  CochUeus — ^nothing 
could  tun  I  his  eves  fn^m  the  treasure  he  was  carrying  with 
him.  Ac  last,  alter  a  voyage  of  five  or  six  days,  he  reached 
Worms,  where  Luther,  four  years  before,  had  exclaimed: 
"^  Here  L  ^t;uid,  I  cau  do  uo  other;  may  God  help  me!*§ 

*  Hd  wm  iuUcbMOl  to  me  uo  lew  than  AhAiaeniB  was  indebted  to  llir- 
JiOfti.     Auh&Ib  gf  iibc  t^blc*  i.  p.  t>l. 

f  I't  «|uazu  JilirfciitlwittM  pnecaT«rial  ia  onmibiu  AogluB  poiiabtfb 
B«  BMrx  Ula  ponuci«MUiMUUh  iuveheNtur.    Coohbeus^  p.  12C 

$  Ad^uoinLHKtoff  Eckiu4v«uU»damiBABxliamteiideret.  Ibid,  pb  lift 

I  jto#  ;U>vv«,  b«h/k  vii  cbapfier  viii. 
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lliese  woidi  of  fhe  German  refonner,  bo  well  known  to 
Tjrndak,  wore  the  star  that  had  guided  him  to  Worms. 
*He  knew  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  that  ancient  city. 
**  Hie  dtizens  are  subject  to  fits  of  Lntheranism,"  said  Coch«- 
tens.*  Tyndale  arrived  there,  not  as  Lnther  did,  snr- 
lonhded  by  an  immense  crowd,  but  unknown,  and  imagin* 
ing  himself  pursued  by  the  myrmidons  o(  Charles  and  of 
Henry.  As  he  landed  from  the  boat  he  cast  an  uneasy 
glance  around  him,  and  laid  down  his  precious  burden  on 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

He  had  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  which  threatened 
his  work.  As  his  enemies  would  have  marked  the  edition, 
some  few  sheets  of  it  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  he 
took  steps  to  mislead  the  inquisitors,  and  began  a  new  edi- 
tion, striking  out  the  prologue  and  the  notes,  and  substitut- 
ing the  more  portable  octavo  form  for  the  original  quarto. 
Peter  Schoeffer,  the  grandson  of  Fust,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
printing,  lent  his  presses  for  this  important  work.  The  two 
editions  were  quietly  completed  about  the  end  of  the  year 

1525.  + 

Thus  were  the  wicked  deceived:  they  would  have  de- 
prived the  English  people  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  ttno 
editions  were  now  ready  to  enter  England.  ''Give  dili- 
gence," said  Tyndale  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  as  he  sent 
from  Worms  the  Testament  he  had  just  translated,  ^  unto 
die  words  of  eternal  life,  by  the  which,  if  we  repent  and 
believe  them,  we  are  bom  anew,  created  afresh,  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  blood  of  Christ."}     In  the  beginning  of 

1526,  these  books  crossed  the  sea  by  way  of  Antwerp  or 
Botterdam.  Tyndale  was  happy;  but  he  knew  that  the 
vnction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  could  enable  the  people  of 
England  to  understand  these  sacred  pages;  and  accord* 
ingly  he  followed  them  night  and  day  with  his  prayers. 

*  Aseendentes  Wormatiam  abi  plebs  pleno  furore  Intherisabat.  Cooh- 
l«iis,  p.  126. 

-f*  A  copy  of  the  oeiavo  cdUion  exists  in  the  Maseiim  of  the  Baptist  Col« 
Itgb  at  Bristol.  If  it  is  compared  with  the  quarto  edition,  a  sensible  pro- 
grass  will  be  found  in  the  orthography.  Thus  we  read  in  the  latter ; 
propheitet,  tynnert,  moosU,  tekynge ;  in  the  octavo  we  find,  prophett^  jtn- 
n#rff,  mott/,  tekir.g.    Annals  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  70.  %  Epist.  in  inlf . 


•"Ite  MfibM  and  phviMM,"  Mid  kc,  ^Iu4  Omit  «p  *i 
nioid  of  the  woid  of  God  in  a  ■cabUri  tir  Bhaalii  off  ghwii^ 
md  thcfeiB  had  bit  U  Cut,  ao  diat  tt  i»^  veidwr  stick  wr 
cat*  Now,  0  Gody  diaw  tUs  ahaip  awoid  fiom  the  aeih> 
bard.  Strike,  wonnd,  ent  aauider,  tho  aoul  aad  the  fleah, » 
that  man  beinf  dinded  in  two,  and  aet  at  Taiiaaee  with 
Umself,  may  be  in  peace  with  thee  to  ail  etmutjl' 
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WofMiad  CkMhrid«e— Si  Flul 
Nertr  Maa  qpake  hkit  thii  Ifai  J§y  ftad  TtizaliMi  ftl 
Semoa  bj  Prior  Biiekiii|^iui-Jraiij— LatiMsr'i  Eeplj  to  BmU^ 
li»B— The  Students  threatened— I  atlier  pnubm  bdbra  the  Biihof 
He  H  foTbidden  to  pmeh— Tbe  Most  Kalooi  «f  JYirtiope  Pitim  At 
Rejtawr  «f  Lecten— Bilney  iiiwlMlrtM  to  oenmt  hin — ^Bubm  eAn 
hit  Pnlpit  to  Latimer— Fifth's  Thintfiir  God— GhzirtBM £?«,  LHll- 
Sc^ffm  against  Bamet— Ferment  in  the  CoU^gee — Getnany  ai  Ch» 
bridge— Meeting  at  Oxford— General  Expectation. 

While  tho^  woib  were  accompUshing  at  Cologne  and 
Worms,  others  were  going  on  at  Cambridge  and  Ozfad. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they  were  preparing  the  seed; 
in  England  ther  were  drawing  the  fnirows  to  reedve  it 
The  gospel  produced  a  great  agitation  at  Cambridge.  Bl- 
ner.  whom  we  may  call  the  lather  of  the  English  Refonni^ 
tiv^n.  since,  being  the  first  converted  by  the  New  Testament, 
he  had  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  the  energetic  Lati- 
mer, and  so  many  other  witnesses  of  the  tmth, — Bilney  did 
not  at  that  time  put  himself  forward,  like  many  of  those  who 
bad  listened  to  him :  his  Tocation  was  prayer.  Timid  beCoR 
men.  ho  was  full  of  boldness  before  God,  and  day  and  night 
callod  upon  him  for  souls.  But  while  he  was  kneeling  in  hta 
closet,  others  were  at  work  in  the  world.     Among  these 

«  Tyndale^a    Works,  ii.  p   378 ;  or  Kxpoeitions  (Matthew),  p.  lH 
iPaik.  Soe.) 
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Stafford  was  particnlarl}'  remarkable.  "  Paul  is  risen  from 
the  dead,"  said  many  as  they  heard  hun.  And  in  fact  Stat- 
ford  explained  with  so  mudi  life  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  four  evangelista,  *  tluit  these 
holy  men,  whose  faces  had  been  so  long  hidden  under  the 
dense  traditions  of  the  schools, f  reappeared  before  the  youth 
of  the  nniversity  such  as  the  apostolic  times  had  beheld 
them.  But  it  was  not  only  their  pere<ms  (for  that  would 
have  been  a  trifling  matter),  it  was  their  doctrine  which 
Stafford  laid  before  his  hearers.  While  the  schoolmen  of 
Cambridge  were  declaring  to  tlieir  pupils  a  reconciliation 
which  was  not  yet  worked  out,  and  telling  (hem  that  pardon 
iDust  be  piirohascd  by  the  works  prescribed  by  the  church, 
Stafford  taught  that  redemption  was  accomplished,  tliat  the 
satisfaction  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  was  perfect;  and  he 
added,  that  popery  having  revived  the  kingdom  of  the  law, 
God,  by  the  Reformation,  was  now  reviving  the  kingdom  ^ 
grace.  The  Cambridge  Btndents,  charmed  by  tliclr  master's 
teaching,  greeted  him  with  applause,  and,  indulging  a  little 
too  far  in  their  enthusiasm,  said  to  one  another  as  they  left 
the  lecture-room :  "  Wliicli  ie  the  most  indebted  to  the 
other?  Stafford  to  Paul,  who  left  him  the  holy  epistles-  4>r 
.Paul  to  Stafford,  who  has  resuscitated  that  apostle  and  his 
holy  doctrines,  which  the  middle  ages  had  obscured?" 

Above  Bilney  and  Stafford  rose  Latimer,  who,  by  the 
itower  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  transfused  mto  other  hearts  the 
learned  lessons  of  hta  master.^  Being  informed  of  Ibe 
•work  that  Tyndale  was  preparing,  he  maintained  from  tlie 
iCambrii%e  pulpits  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  the 
.Tulgar  tongue.§     "  The  author  of  Holy  Scripture,"  said  Ue, 

"is  the  Mighty  One,  the  Everlasting G-jd  himself. 

•and  this  Scripture  pLirtakes  of  the  might  and  etentity  of  its 


436. 


■  He  Kt  forth  in 


Thomas  Becon,  ii.  p. 


'    ^  Obecarcd  lhr«U);li  the  darktiosa  and  mints  or  the  papista.    Ibid. 

i  A  priiale  iriBUiictar  to  the  rest  of  his  brethren  within  the  uni'oraitj. 
tPoCB,  Acta,  vii.  p.  4»e. 

g  He  proved  in  hi^  eprnions  tliat  the  Holy  Scripturaa  ought  to  be  letd 
Jb  th*  EoKliab  tongue  of  all  CbHatian  people.  Bccon,  tol.  ii.  p.  HI 
(Puk.So«.) 
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anthor.  There  is  neither  kmg  nor  emperor  that  u  not 
bonnd  to  obey  it  Let  U8  beware  of  those  bypaths  of  hnmu 
tradition,  filled  of  stones,  bramBleSy  and  uprooted  trees.  Let 
ns  follow  the  stiaight  road  of  the  word.  It  does  not  concern 
us  what  the  Fathers  have  done,  but  what  they  should  hafs 
done."* 

A  numerous  ^ngregation  crowded  to  Latimer's  preaching^ 
and  his  hearers  hung  listening  to  his  lips.  One  in  particu- 
lar attracted  attention.  He  was  a  Norfolk  youth,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  whose  features  were  lighted  up  with  unde^ 
standing  and  piety.  This  poor  scholar  had  received  with 
eagerhess  the  truth  announced  by  the  former  cross-bearer. 
He  did  not  miss  one  of  his  sermons ;  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  his  knees,  and  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  he  took  down  part  of 
the  discourse,  trusting  the  remainder  to  his  memory. -{-  Hue 
was  Thomas  Becon,  afterwards  chaplain  to  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  '^  If  I  possess  the  knowledge  of  God,'' 
sud  he,  ''  I  owe  it  (under  God)  to  Latimer." 

Latimer  had  hearers  of  many  sorts.  By  the  side  of  those 
who  g&ve  way  to  their  enthusiasm  stood  men  '^  swelling, 
blown  full,  and  puffed  up  like  unto  Esop's  frog,  with  enrj 
and  malice  against  him,"  said  Becon  '\  these  were  the  parti- 
sans of  traditional  Catholicism,  whom  curiosity  had  attracted, 
or  whom  their  eyangelical  friends  bad  dragged  to  the  church. 
But  as  Latimer  spoke,  a  manrellous  transformation  was 
worked  in  them;  by  degrees  their  angry  features  relaxed, 
their  fierce  looks  grew  softer;  and,  if  these  friends  of  the 
priests  were  asked,  after  their  return  liome,  what  they  thou|^t 
of  the  heretic  preacher,  they  replied,  in  the  exaggeration  of 
their  surprise  and  rapture :  '^  Nunquam  sic  hcutus  est  komo^ 
sicut  hie  homo  ! "  (John  yii.  46.) 

When  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  Latimer  hastened  to 
practise  what  he  had  taught.  He  visited  the  narrow  cham- 
bers of  the  poor  scholars,  and  the  dark  rooms  of  the  working 
classes :  '^  he  watered  with  good  deeds  whatsoever  he  had 

*  We  find  his  opinions  upon  that  subject  in  a  later  sermon.  Latliaff'' 
Sermons,  p.  96, 97  (Park.  Soc.) 

t  A  poor  scholar  of  Cambridge but  a  child  of  sixteen  yean.   Be> 

"^Olks,  11.  p.  424.  ::  Ibid.  p.  425. 
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Mbre  planted  with  gocDy  words,"*  said  the  student  who 
collected  his  discourses.  The  disciples  conversed  togethei 
with  joy  and  simplicity  of  heart ;  everywhere  the  breath  of 
a  new  life  was  felt;  as  yet  no  external  reforms  had  been 
eflbcted,  and  yet  the  spiritual  church  of  the  gospel  and  of 
the  Reformation  was  already  there.  And  thus  the  recollcc« 
tion  of  these  happy  times  was  long  commemorated  in  the 
adage : 

When  Master  Stafford  read. 
And  Master  Latimer  preached^ 
Then  was  Cambridge  ble6sed.t 

The  priests  could  not  remain  in^tive :  they  heard  speak 
of  grace  and  liberty,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either.  1(  grace  is  tolerated,  will  it  not  take  from  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  the  manipulation  of  salvation,  indulgences, 
penance,  and  all  the  rubrics  of  the  canon  law?  .  If  liberty  is 
conceded,  will  not  the  hierarchy,  with  all  its  degrees,  pomps, 
violence,  and  scaffolds,  be  shaken  ?  Rome  desires  no  other 
liberty  than  that  of  free-will,  which,  exalting  the  natural 
strength  of  fallen  man,  dries  up  as  regards  mankind  the 
springs  of  divine  life,  withers  Christianity,  and  changes  that 
heavenly  religion  into  a  human  moralism  and  legal  obser^ 
▼ances. 

The  friends  of  popery,  therefore,  collected  their  forces  to 
oppose  the  new  religion.  '^  Satan,  who  never  sleeps,**  says 
the  simple  chronicler,  "  called  up  his  familiar  spirits,  and 
sent  them  forth  against  the  reformers."  Meetings  were  held 
in  the  convents,  but  particularly  in  that  belonging  to  the 
Greyfriars.  They  mustered  all  their  forces.  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  said  they.  Latimer  extols  in  his 
sermons  the  blessings  of  Scripture ;  we  must  deliver  a  ser- 
mon also  to  show  its  dangers.  But  where  was  the  orator  to 
he  found  who  could  cope  with  him  ?  This  was  a  very  em- 
barrassing question  to  the  clerical  party.  Among  the  Grey- 
friars there  was  a  haughty  monk,  adroit  and  skilful  in  little 
matters,  and  full  at  once  of  ignorance  and  pride :  it  was  the 
prior  Buckingham.  No  one  had  shown  more  hatred  against 
the  evangelical  Christians,  and  no  one  was  in  truth  a  greater 

*  Beoon's  Works,  ii.  p.  425.  t  Ibid. 


■tnnger  to  the  gospel  Hub  was  the  mw  commiswiied  ^ 
set  forth  the  dangers  of  the  word  of  God-  He  was  by  m 
means  familiar  with  the  New  Testament ;  he  opened  it  hovi 
erer,  picked  out  a  fem  passages  here  and  there  which  sem^ 
to  favour  his  thesis,  and  then,  arrayed  in  his  costliest  xobsi^ 
with  head  erect  and  solemn  step  ahready  sure  of  victory,  bs 
went  into  the  pulpit,  combated  the  heretic,  and  with  poiD|H 
ous  voice  stormed  against  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ;*  it  was 
in  his  eyes  the  fountain  of  all  heresies  and  misfortunes.  "  U 
that  heresy  should  prevail,"  he  exdaimed,  ''  there  will  be  an 
end  of  everything  useful  among  us.  The  pIonghman,'resd- 
ing  in  the  gospel  that  no  tnan  having  put  his  hand  to  the 

plough  should  look  back,  would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour 

The  baker,  reading  that  a  Uttie  leaven  leaveneth  the  wkoU 
lump,  will  in  future  make  us  nothing  but  very  insipid  bread; 
and  the  simple  man  finding  himself  commanded  to  pluck  out 
the  right  eye  and  cast  it  from  thee,  England,  after  a  few  yeanii 
will  be  a  frightful  spectacle ;  it  will  be  little  better  than  a 
nation  of  blind  and  one-eyed  men,  sadly  begging  their  bceai 
from  door  to  door.^f 

This  discourse  moved  that  part  of  the  audience  for  whieh 
it  was  intended.  '^  The  heretic  is  silenced,"  said  the  monks 
and  clerks;  but  sensible  people  smiled,  and  Latimer  was 
delighted  that  they  had  given  him  such  an  adversary.  Being 
of  a  lively  disposition  and  inclined  to  irony,  he  resolved  to  lash 
the  platitudes  of  the  pompous  friar.  There  are  some  ab- 
surdities, he  thought,  which  can  only  be  refuted  by  showing 
how  foolish  they  are.  Does  not  even  the  grave  TertuUian 
speak  of  things  which  are  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for  fear  of 
giving  them  importance  by  a  serious  refutation  ?  |  ^  Next 
Sunday  I  will  reply  to  him,"  said  Latimer. 

The  church  was  crowded  when  Buckingham,  with  the 
hood  of  St  Francis  on  his  shoulders  and  with  a  vain-glorions 
air,  took  his  place  solemnly  in  front  of  the  preacher.    Lafti' 

*  With  gireat  pomp  and  prolixity.    Gilpin's  life  of  Latimer,  p.  a 

t  The  nation  Aill  of  blind  beggars.    Ibid. 

$  Si  et  ridebitur  alicubi  materiis  ipsis  satisfiet.  Hnlta  sont  sle  di|^ 
tevinei,  ne  araTitate  adorentnr.  Contra  Yalsiitin  ]  tL  See  sLiq  Paacaii 
l*roTineiaUi,  Letter  xi. 


ni«r  began  hj  reoa|iitii]ating  the  least  weak  of  hif  adveiv 
8817*8  argomentQ;  then  taking  them  np  one  by  oaa,  hm 
tamed  them  over  and  oyei:,  and  pointed  ont  all  their  ab* 
Burdity  with  so  mneh  wit  that  the  poor  prior  was  buried  19 
his  own  nonsense.  Then  turning  towards  the  Usteniof 
crowd,  he  exclaimed  with  warmth :  *^  This  is  how  your  skil>- 
fol  guides  abuse  your  understanding.  They  look  upon  yoa 
as  children  that  must  be  for  ever  kept  in  leading-strings. 
Now,  the  hour  of  your  majority  has  arrived ;  boldly  examine 
the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  easily  discover  the  absurdity  of 
the  teaching  of  your  doctors.''  And  then  desirous,  as  SotkH 
mon  has  it,  of  (XMwering  a  fool  according  to  his  foUy^  ho 
added :  '^  As  for  the  comparisons  drawn  from  the  phugk^ 
tlie  leaven,  and  tlie  eye,  of  which  the  reverend  prior  has 
made  so  singular  a  use,  is  it  necessary  to  justify  these 
passages  of  Scripture  ?  Must  I  tell  you  what  pl^mghj  what 
leaten,  what  eye  is  here  meant  ?  Is  not  our  Lord's  teaching 
distinguished  by  those  expressions  which,  under  a  popular 
form,  conceal  a  spiritual  and  profound  meaning  ?  Do  not 
we  know  that  in  all  languages  and  in  all  speeches,  it  is  not 
on  the  image  that  we  must  fix  our  eyes,  but  on  the  thing 

which  the  image  represents  ? For  instance,"  he  continued, 

and  as  he  said  these  words  he  cast  a  piercing  glance  on  the 
prior,  '^  if  we  see  a  fox  painted  preaching  in  a  friar's  hood, 
nobody  imagines  that  a  fox  is  meant,  but  that  craft  and 
hjrpocrisy  are  described,  which  are  so  often  found  disguised 
in  that  garb."*  At  these  words  the  poor  prior,  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  all  the  congregation  were  turned,  rose  and  left 
the  church  hastily,  and  ran  off  to  his  convent  to  hide  his 
rage  and  confusion  among  his  brethren.  The  monks  and 
their  creatures  uttered  loud  cries  against  Latimer.  It  was 
nnpardonable  (they  said)  to  have  been  thus  wanting  in 
respect  to  the  cowl  of  St  Francis.  But  his  friends  replied: 
'^  Do  we  not  whip  children  ?  and  he  who  treats  Scripture 
worse  than  a  child,  docs  he  not  deserve  to  be  well  flogged? 
The  Romish  party  did  not  consider  themselves  beatem 
The  heads  of  colleges  and  the  priests  held  frequent  oon<* 
feiences.    The  professors  were  desired  to  watch  egaeUOg 

*  Gilpin's  Life  of  L^lrner,  p,  10. 
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Aeir  popiLs,  aad  to  kad  tfian  back  to  the  teadiiiig  of 
tte  draitli  bj  iattenr  and  bj  thrcala.  '^  We  are  pntdng 
e«r  laaee  ia  rest'  thej  told  the  stndenta;  **  if  you  beoone 
evaafriicalsw  jour  adTanccment  ia  at  an  end."  But  theie 
open-hearted  generous  youths  lored  rather  to  be  poor  with 
C%rist.  than  rich  with  the  priests.  Stafford  continued  to 
tcadi.  Latimer  to  preach,  and  Bifaiej  to  risit  the  poor:  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  ceased  not  to  be  spread  abroad,  and  souls 
to  be  converted. 

One  weapon  onlr  was  left  to  the  schoohnen ;  this  was 
persecution,  the  fisiTourite  arm  of  Rome.  *^  Our  enterprise 
has  not  succeeded.''  said  they ;  "  Buckingham  is  a  fooL 
The  best  way  of  answering  these  potpellers  is  to  prevent 
their  speaking.*  Dr  West,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  ordinary  of 
Cambridge :  they  called  for  his  intervention,  and  he  ordered 
one  of  the  doctors  to  inform  him  the  next  time  Latimer 
was  to  preach :  "  but,"  added  he,  **  do  not  aay  a  word  to  any 
one.    I  wish  to  come  without  bdi^  expected." 

One  day  as  Latimer  was  preaching  in  Latin  ad  ^t/eriHa, 
the  bbhop  suddenly  entered  the  university  church,  attended 
by  a  number  of  priests.  Latimer  stopped,  waiting  respect- 
fully until  West  and  his  train  had  taken  their  places.  *^  A 
new  audience,"  thoaght  he;  "and  besides  an  audience  worthy 
of  greater  honour  calls  for  a  new  theme.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, the  subject  I  had  proposed,  I  will  take  up  one  that 
relates  to  the  episcopal  charge,  and  will  preach  on  these 
words  :  Christus  existens  Pontifex  futurorum  honorum' 
(Hebrews  ix.  11.)  Then  describing  Jesus  Christ,  Latimer 
represented  him  as  the  "  true  and  perfect  pattern  unto  all 
other  bishops."*  There  was  not  a  single  virtue  pointed  out 
in  the  divine  bishop  that  did  not  correspond  with  some  de- 
fect in  the  Romish  bishops.  Latimer's  caustic  wit  had  a 
free  course  at  their  expense ;  but  there  was  so  much  gravity 
in  his  sallies,  and  so  lively  a  Christianity  in  his  descriptions, 
that  every  one  must  have  felt  them  to  be  the  cries  of  a 
Christian  conscience  rather  than  the  sarcasms  of  an  ill- 
natured  disposition.  Never  had  bishop  been  taught  by  one 
of  his  priests  like  this  man.    "  Alas ! "  said  many,  ''  our 

*  Strype*8  Ecdes.  Mem.  iii.  p.  369. 
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bifllu^  are  not  of  that  breed:  they  are  descended  from 
Annas  and  Caiaphas."  West  was  not  more  at  his  ease 
than  Buckingham  had  been  formerly.  He  stifled  his  anger, 
bowever ;  and  after  the  sermon,  said  to  Latimer  with  a  gra- 
cious accent : ''  You  have  excellent  talents,  and  if  you  would 

do  one  thing  I  should  be  ready  to  kiss  your  feet."* 

What  humility  in  a  bishop  I ^*  Preach  in  this  same 

church,"  continued  West,  "a  sermon against  Martin 

Luther.  That  is  the  best  way  of  checking  heresy."  Lati- 
mer understood  the  prelate's  meaning,  and  replied  calmly : 
*^  If  Luther  preaches  the  word  of  God,  I  cannot  oppose  him. 
But  if  he  teaches  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  attack  him." — 
"Well,  yireH,  Master  Latimer,"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  "I 

perceive  that  you  smell  somewhat  of  the  pan.f One  day 

or  another  you  will  repent  of  that  merchandise." 

West  having  left  Cambridge  in  great  irritation  against 
that  rebellious  clerk,  hastened  to  convoke  his  chapter,  and 
forbade  Latimer  to  preach  either  in  the  university  or  in  the 
diocese.  "  All  that  will  live  godly  shall  suffer  persecution," 
St  Paul  had  said;  Latimer  was  now  experiencing  the 
truth  of  the  saying.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  name  of 
heretic  had  been  given  him  by  the  priests  and  their  friends, 

and  that  the  passers-by  insulted  him  in  the  streets; the 

work  of  God  was  violently  checked.  "  Behold  then,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  bitter  sigh,  "  the  use  of  the  episcopal  office 

to  hinder  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ!"     Some  few 

years  later  he  sketched,  with  his  usual  caustic  irony,  the 
portrait  of  a  certain  bishop,  of  whom  Luther  also  used  fre- 
quently to  speak :  ^'  Do  you  know,"  said  Latimer,  ^^  who  is 

tiie  most  diligentest  bishop  and  prelate  in  all  England? 

I  see  you  hstening  and  hearkening  that  I  should  name  him 

I  will  tell  you It  is  the  devil.     He  is  never  out  of 

his  diocese ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  out  of  the  way ;  call  for 
him  when  you  will,  he^'s  ever  at  home.  lie  is  ever  at  his 
plough.  Ye  shall  never  find  him  idle,  I  warrant  you.  Where 
the  devil  is  resident — there  away  with  books  and  up  with 
candles ;  away  with  bibles  and  up  with  beads ;  away  with 

*  .1  wm  kneel  down  and  kiss  year  foot.    Strype's  Eeol.  Mem.  iii.  p.  888L 
t  Ibid.  p.  370. 


tf  ii;»7fxicsT«  :  di^ra  vidi  OnsA  cron^  vp  with  |iiiigilurj 
iKi:;>arK:  t-v^  vhk deiAiiig Oe niked,  Oe poor, and iB- 
>  t«!-r-.  117  ^vr±  oxkiar  of  nas^  and  gay  gandddag  6( 
Aivi.^  £^f  «7.-c«i:  d?««  viA  God's  tnditioiu  and  Idsaiert 
\^t%^  ^  r:  r^ :  tbii  ov  prdatn  would  be  as  difigoit  to 
WW  Sr^.  r.TT  -i'  r>:^  dxszine  as  Satan  is  to  sow  oocUe  aal 
"^  T-1.7  laj  k  l«  said,  **  Tliere  was  neror  sadi  t 
L-i^ir  'a  r^^-riLuf  »  be  is-'-f- 
rv  ^1  rEtfT  "v-xs  a:4  sxdsfied  wiA  merely  speaking:  hi 
iL'x-*f.  •  Nf\:^*!r  iJif  BCBaang  words  of  his  adversazies  nor 
a».T  r-r:C  r.Tr^raaKttis.'  sars  one  of  his  eontempoiariei^l 
*  .r^i:-;  7.  ^fWr  i.'iL  7n&  fVMlainng  God's  tmth."  Fraliid- 
AM  -*.  ^rr^siii  .1  -3;  r^kiihiA.  he  weot  about  from  house  le 
t«'u:««:  r.f  '  iT^f  vr  1  Tothtt.  howerer.  and  diis  be  ob- 
-aijt^:.  A  :^:^-:rr  7c«uisp  had  in  rain  interdicted  hii 
tttj'.?  -Tc  -'^^5  *.'Yr=«x.  w*»  15  abore  all  iHshops,  is  abh^ 
%i»:^r  .vr  ^  •  r  >>  >>i:. : :  xwn  in-Mhfr.  Instead  of  onegreit 
T^^-i..!'.  •  V..-^  ^i>^  fs.vc  rw.i  4:  Cambridge. 

^'.  T-.TS  r,>.E>*i  Rol^n  Barnes,  a  natiTS  of 
^  "-■  1.  iT*i  A  rr«ir  scholar,  had  gone  to 
-  -•:-  f  ]r'.5  sniik*.  Here  he  received  tlw 
:  v-::t.  Arv*  baTiD£r  retamed  to  Cam- 
'  .-  ..-.;. ::  h:«2:o2a5terT  in  1523.  Itwu 
■*.••■*.  f  ".'rr'r^  a=d  the  g\>spel  in  the noi- 
V.r-r  * j:  r  '-  r:-::  :i: :  ?  leaining  he  diminished  the 
.-••*  . r  V  .X*.  A  rrvAi  crv'wd  collected  erery  day 
.  V  r:2^"*-:r*f  .vct^ct:  ::  h-rir  bis  l^tures  upon  Terenee^ 
-.^Lracxlir  rp*:-::  Cx-vr:,  Manv  of  those  who  wew 
■*"  >v  :c«  j^zrr*f  'J^.5::Ar.i:T  01  Bilner  and  Lathaer, 
*  V  ::-?■: ?,-»i  >T  :v  <  r-^«:::r>fr  or  anoiber  kind.  Goleniaa, 
C  '«    • .-  ;.  y  ■..■-.  v^jt-.-rS.^i?,  KiL-fer.  and  raanr  other  youag 

.:^  >.  c.t:S^r»:\?  ^^i:aJ  Baniei  and  proclaimed 

*  U'-  T.  ^^ 
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Bui  the  clasaics  were  only  a  preparatory  teachiDg.  The 
ittaeierpieoea  of  antiquity  having  aided  Barnes  to  clear  the 
Boi),  he  opened  before  hia  class  the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  He 
did  not  understand  their  divine  depth,  like  Stafford ;  he  waa 
hot,  like  hini,  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  he  diOeied 
&9H1  hlin  on  several  of  the  apostle's  doctrines,  on  jusliflca- 
tion  by  faith,  and  on  the  new  creature ;  but  Barnes  was  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  man,  not  without  some  degree  of 
^ety,  and  desirous,  like  Stafford,  of  substituting  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture  for  the  barren  disputations  of  the  school. 
But  they  soon  came  into  collision,  and  Cambridge  long  re- 
membered that  celebrated  discussion  iu  which  Barnes  and 
SUfford  contended  with  so  much  renown,  employing  no 
tttlier  weapons  than  the  word  of  God,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  tiic  blind  doctors,  and  the  great  joy  of  the  clear- 
sighted, says  the  chronicler.* 

Barnes  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly  enlightened,  and  the 
IWends  of  the  gospel  were  astonished  that  a  man,  a  stranger 
ft>  the  truth,  should  deal  such  heavy  blows  against  error. 
Bilney,  wliom  we  continually  meet  with  when  any  secret 
work,  a  work  of  irresistible  charity,  is  in  hand, — Bilney, 
who  had  converted  Latimer,  undertook  to  convert  Barnes ; 
Md  StaRbrd,  Arthur,  Thistel  of  Pembroke,  and  Fooke  ol 
Benel'a,  earnestly  prayed  God  to  grant  his  assistance.  The 
fiXperimcnt  was  difticutt :  Barnes  had  reached  that  juste 
-mititu,  that  "  golden  mean"  of  the  humanists,  that  intoxica- 
tion of  learning  and  glory,  which  render  conversion  more 

-  iWBcult.  Besides,  could  a  man  like  Bilncy  really  dare  to 
ifiArUGt  the  restorer  of  antiquity?  But  the  humble  bachelor 
efarts,  bo  simple  in  appearance,  knew,  like  David  of  old,  a 

■  «cclTt  power  by  which  the  Goliath  of  the  university  might 
be  vaiK|uishod.  He  passed  days  and  nights  in  prayer ;  and 
tiMm  UTfed  Barnes  openly  to  manifest  hia  convictions  with- 

■  «ut  fearing  the  reproaches  of  the  world.   After  many  conver- 

-  Mliona  and  prayrrs,  Barnes  was  converted  to  the  gospel  of 
Jesua  Christ.f   Still,  tlic  prior  retained  something  undecided 

■  HktTriloai  in  the  si^lit  iif  the  )(reat  Wad  doctoif.    Foxe,  Abes,  t. 

t  UilnajcnKvcrtcJ  I)r  ii.irmi'  U>  l\\.:  Rmpe\  ot  Jesiis  Chriat.     toM, 
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in  his  character,  and  only  half  relinquished  that  middle  state 
with  which  he  had  begun.  For  instanoe,  he  appears  to  hifs 
always  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  sacerdotal  ccmseeEation  to 
transform  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  Uood  of 
Christ.  His  eye  was  not  single,  and  hia  n^ind  was  oftn 
agitated  and  driven  to  and  fro  by  contrary  thoughts :  "  Alas!" 
said  this  divided  character  one  day, ''  I  confess  that  my  Ofh 
gitations  be  innumerable."* 

Barnes,  having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  im* 
mediately  displayed  a  zeal  that  was  somewhat  imprndenL 
Bfen  of  the  least  decided  character,  and  even  those  who  are 
destined  to  make  a  signal  fall,  are  often  those  who  bogin 
their  course  with  the  greatest  ardour.  Bamesi  seemed  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  withstand  all  England.  Being  now 
united  to  Latimer  by  a  tender  Christian  affection,  he  was  fai- 
dignant  that  the  iKiwerful  voice  of  his  friend  should  be  kwt 
to  the  church.  '^  The  bishop  has  forbidden  you  to  preach,'' 
he  said  to  him,  '^  but  my  monastery  is  not  under  episcopal 
iurisdiction.  You  can  preach  there."  Latimer  went  into  the 
pulpit  at  the  Augustines',  and  the  church  could  not  contain 
the  crowd  that  flocked  to  it.  At  Cambridge,  as  at  Wittem- 
bcrg;  the  chapel  of  the  Augustine  monks  was  used  for  the 
first  struggles  of  the  gospel.  It  was  here  that  Latimer  de- 
livered some  of  his  best  sermons. 

A  very  different  man  from  Latimer,  and  particularly  from 
Barnes,  was  daily  growing  in  influence  among  the  English 
reformers :  this  was  Fryth.  No  one  was  more  humble  than 
lie,  and  on  that  very  account  no  one  was  stronger.  He  was 
less  brilliant  than  Barnes,  but  more  solid.  He  might  have 
penetrated  into  the  highest  departments  of  science,  but  he 
was  drawn  away  by  the  deep  mysteries  of  God's  word ;  the 
call  of  conscience  prevailed  over  that  of  the  understanding.-i- 
Ile  did  not  devote  the  energy  of  his  soul  to  difficult  ques- 
tions ;  he  thirsted  for  God,  -for  his  truth,  and  for  his  tove. 
Instead  of  propagating  his  particular  opinions  and  foiming 

•  Foxe,  Acts,  V.  p.  434. 

t  Notwithstanding  his  other  manifold  and  mngnlar  ailts  and  onft* 
ments  of  the  mind,  in  him  most  pregnant.  Tyndale  and  Fryth's  Weridi 
iii.  p.  73. 
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dmsions,  he  clung  only  to  the  faith. which  eaves,  and  a<l- 
vanced  the  dominion  of  true  unity.  This  is  the  mark  of  the 
great  servants  of  God.  Humble  before  the  Lord,  mild  before 
men,  and  even  in  appearance  somewhat  timid,  Fryth  in  the 
face  of  danger  displayed  an  intrepid  eonrage.  "  My  learning 
h  small,"  he  said,  "  but  the  little  I  have  I  am  determined  to 
give  to  Jesus  Christ  for  the  building  of  bis  temple."* 

Latimer's  sermons,  Barnes's  ardour,  and  Pryth's  firmness, 
excited  fresh  zeal  at  Cambridge.  They  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  Germany  and  Switzerland;  shall  the  English, ever 
in  front,  now  rcmaiu  in  the  rear  ?  Shall  not  Latimer,  Bil- 
ney,  StaHbrd,  Barnes,  and  Fryth  do  what  the  servants  of 
God  are  doing  in  other  places  ? 

A  secret  ferment  announced  an  approaching  crisis :  every 
one  expected  some  change  for  better  or  for  worse.  The 
evangelicals,  confident  in  the  truth,  and  thinking  themselves 
sure  of  victory,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  simultano- 
ously  on  several  points.  The  Sunday  before  Christmas,  in 
the  year  1525,  was  chosen  for  this  great  attack.  While 
Latimer  should  address  the  crowds  that  continued  to  fill  the 
AngUBtine  chapel,  and  others  were  preaching  in  other  places, 
Barnes  was  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  one  of  the  churches  in  the 
town.  But  nothing  compromises  the  gospel  so  mucii  as  a 
disposition  turned  towards  outward  things.  God,  who  grants 
'  his  blessing  only  to  undivided  hearts,  permiikd  this  general 
assault,  of  which  Barnes  was  to  be  the  hero,  to  be  marked 
by  a  defeat.  The  prior,  as  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  tliought 
only  of  Wolsey.  As  the  representative  of  the  popedom  in 
England,  the  cardinal  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  Reformii- 
tion.  Barnes  preached  from  the  epistle  for  the  day :  Rejoice 
in  tha  Lord  altcay.-^  But  instead  of  announcing  Christ  and 
Ihe  joy  of  the  Christian,  he  imprudently  declaimed  against 
tfae  luxury,  pride,  and  diversions  of  the  churchmen,  and 
everybody  understood  that  he  aimed  at  the  cardinal,  lie 
described  those  magnificent  palaces,  that  brilliant  suite, 
those  scarlet  robes,  and  pearls,  and  gold,  and  precious  stones, 

,      *  That  U  veij  smsJl,  nBT(<rths1eB9  that  little.    Tyndale  and  Frytli'l 
Woiki,  iii.  p.  S3, 
t  PtliUppUnB  IT.  4-7. 
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and  an  the  pielalA  ostaitatioii,  bo  little  in  kaqiing  (said  he) 
with  the  sUble  of  Bethlehem.  Two  fieHowa  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Bobert  Bidley  and  Walter  Fkeston,  rdationa  of  Ton- 
stall,  Inshop  of  London,  who  were  intentimiallj  among  tbe 
congregation,  noted  down  in  their  tablets  the  prior's  impm* 
dent  expressions. 

The  sermon  was  scarcely  over  when  the  storm  bn^ 
ont  ''These  people  are  not  satisfied  with  propagating 
monstrous  heresies,"  exclaimed  their  enemies,  ''but  tbey 
most  find  faalt  with  the  powers  that  be.  To-day  they 
attack  the  cardinal,  to-morrow  tbey  will  attack  the  king!" 
Ridley  and  Preston  accused  Barnes  to  the  yice-ehan- 
oellor.  All  Cambridgie  was  in  eommotion.  What  I  Baraei 
the  Augustine  prior,  the  restorer  of  letters,  aecnsed  is 

a  Lollard! The  gospel  was  threatened  with  a  danger 

more  formidable  than  a  prison  or  a  scaffold.  The  fiiends  of 
the  priests,  knowing  Barnes's  weakness,  and  even  his 
Tanity,  hoped  to  obtain  of  biro  a  disavowal  that  would 
coTer  the  evangelical  party  with  shame.  ''What!"  siU 
these  dangerous  counsellors  to  him,  "  the  noblest  career  was 

open  to  you,  and  would  you  close  it? Do,  pray,  ezpbiii 

away  your  sermon."  They  alarmed,  they  flattered  him; 
and  the  poor  prior  was  near  yielding  to  their  solicitations. 
"  Next  Sunday  you  will  read  this  declaration,"  tliey  said  to 
him.  Barnes  ran  over  the  paper  put  into  his  hands,  and 
saw  no  great  harm  in  it  However  he  desired  to  show  it  to 
Bilney  and  Stafford.  "Beware  of  such  weakness,"  said 
these  faithful  men.  Barnes  then  recalled  his  promise,  aad 
for  a  season  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  were  silent. 

Its  friends  worked  with  increased  energy.  The  fall  from 
which  one  of  their  companions  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
inspired  them  with  fresh  zeal  The  more  indecision  aid 
weakness  Barnes  had  shown,  the  more  did  his  brethren  fim 
to  God  for  courage  and  firmness.  It  was  reported,  moi»- 
over,  that  a  powerful  ally  was  coming  across  the  sea,  aid 
that  the  Holy  Si^ptures,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongiMy 
were  at  last  to  be  given  to  the  people.  Wherever  the  woid 
was  preached,  there  the  congregation  was  largest  It  wai 
the  seed-time  of  the  church :  all  were  busy  in  the  fields  to 
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prepaie  the  soil  and  trace  the  furrows.  Seven  colleges  at 
least  were  in  full  ferment :  Pembroke,  St  John's,  Queens', 
King's,  Cains,  Benet's,  and  Peterhouse.  The  gospel  was 
pleached  at  the  Augustines',  at  Saint  Mary's  (the  Univer- 
sity church,)  and  in  other  places,  and  when  the  bells  rang  to 
prayers,  the  streets  were  alive  with  students  issuing  from 
the  colleges,  and  hastening  to  the  sermon-* 

There  was  at  Cambridge  a  house  called  the  White  Horse, 
so  situated  as  to  permit  the  most  timid  members  of  King's, 
Queens',  and  St  John's  Colleges,  to  enter  at  the  rear  without 
being  perceived.  In  every  age  Nicodemus  has  had  his  fol- 
lowers. Here  those  persons  used  to  assemble  who  desired 
to  read  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  the  German  reformers. 
The  priests,  looking  upon  Wittemberg  as  the  focus  of  the 
Beformation,  named  this  house  Germany:  the  people  will 
always  have  their  bywords.  At  first  the  frequenters  of  the 
White  Horse  were  called  Sophists;  and  now,  whenever  a 
group  of  '- fellows "  was  seen  walking  in  that  direction,  the 
cry  was,  "There  are  the  Germans  going  to  Germany." — 
**We  are  not  Germans,"  was  the  reply,  "neither  are  we 
Romans."  The  Greek  New  Testament  bad  made  them 
Christians.  Th^  gospel-meetings  had  never  been  more  fer- 
ment Some  attended  them  to  communicate  the  new  life 
Aey  possessed ;  others  to  receive  what  God  had  given  to 
the  more  advanced  brethren.  The  Holy  Spirit  united  them 
ally  and  thus,  by  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  were  real 
dnirches  created.  To  these  young  Christians  the  word  of 
Ood  was  the  source  of  so  much  light,  that  they  imagined 
themselves  transported  to  that  heavenly  city  of  which  the 
Scriptures  speak,  which  had  no  need  of  tJ^  sun,  for  the  glory 
f^  God  did  lighten  it.  "  So  oft  as  I  was  in  the  company  of 
these  brethren,"  said  a  youthful  student  of  St  John's,  "  me- 
thought  I  was  quietly  placed  in  the  new  glorious  Jerusa- 
leiiL''f 

Simihir  things  were  taking  place  at  Oxford.  In  1524  and 
.1586,  Wolsey  had  successively  invited  thither  several  Cam- 
bridge fellows,  and  although  only  seeking  the  most  able,  lie 

*  Flocked  together  in  open  street.    Strype,  Mem.  i.  p.  56S. 
t  Beeon,  U.  p.  42S. 
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found  that  he  had  taken  some  of  the  most  pious.  Besides 
John  Clark,  there  were  Richard  Cox,  John  Fryer,  Oodftej 
Harman,  W.  Betts,  Henry  Sumner,  W.  Baily,  Michael 
Drumm,  Th.  Lawny,  and,  lastly,  the  excellent  John  Frytk 
These  Christians,  associating  with  Clark,  with  his  faithftil 
Dalaher,  and  with  other  evangelicals  of  Oxford,  held  meet- 
ings, like  their  Cambridge  brethren,  at  which  God  manifested 
his  presence.  The  bishops  made  war  upon  the  gospel;  the 
king  supported  them  with  all  his  power;  but  the  word  had 
gained  the  victory ;  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt.  Ths 
church  was  bom  again  in  England. 

The  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  begim 
more  particularly  among  the  younger  doctors  and  studento 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    From  them  it  was  neeessaij 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  people,  and  for  that  end 
the  New  Testament,  hitherto  read  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
siust  be  circulated  in  English.    The  voices  of  these  youthAiI 
evangelists  were  heard,  indeed,  in  London  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, but  their  exhortations  would  have  been  insufBcient, 
if  the  mighty  hand  which  directs  all  things  had  not  made 
this  Christian  activity  coincide  with  that   holy  work  for 
which  it  had  set  T3mdale  apart.    While  all  was  agitation  ia 
England,  the  waves  of  ocean  were  bearing  from  the  conti- 
nent to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  those  Scriptures  of  God, 
which,  three  centuries  later,  multiplied  by  thousands  and  bj 
millions,  and,  translated  into  a  hundred  and  fifty  tongii^ 
were  to  be  wafted  from  the  same  banks  to  the  ends  of  the 
world.    If  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  in  the  earlj 
years  of  the  sixteenth,  the  English  New  Testament  had  been 
brought  to  London,  it  would  only  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  Lollards.    Now,  in  every  place,  in  the  parsonage, 
the  universities,  and  the  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the  cottages 
of  the  husbandmen  and  the  shops  of  the  tradesmen,  tiMie 
was  an  ardent  desire  to  possess  the  Holy  Scriptures.    The 
fiat  lux  was  about  to  be  uttered  over  the  chaos  if  theehorch, 
and  light  to  be  separated  finom  darkness  by  the  woid  W 
God« 
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Tee  Church  and  the  State  are  essentially  distiDct.  They 
both  receive  their  task  Trom  God,  but  that  task  is  dJfTercnt 
in  each.  The  task  of  the  churcli  is  to  lead  men  to  God  -  t)ie 
task  of  the  state  is  to  secure  the  earthly  deyelopment  of  a 
people  in  conformity  with  its  peculiar  character.  There  are 
certfun  bounds,  traced  by  the  particular  spirit  of  each  nation 
within  which  the  state  should  confine  itself;  while  the  church, 
whose  limits  are  co-cntensive  with  the  human  race,  has  a 
BniTersal  character,  which  raises  it  above  all  national  differ- 
ences.  These  two  distinctive  features  should  be  maintained. 
A  state  which  aims  at  universality  loses  itself;  a  church 
whose  mind  and  aim  are  sectarian  falls  away.  Nevertho- 
lesB,  the  church  and  the  stale,  the  two  poles  of  social  life, 
while  they  are  in  many  respects  opposed  to  one  another,  are 
,  br  from  excluding  each  other  absolutely.  The  church  has 
-Heed  of  that  justice,  order,  and  hberty,  which  the  stale  is 
bound  to  maintain ;  but  the  state  has  especial  need  of  tho 
church.    If  Jesus  can  do  without  kings  to  establish  hii 
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ngain  filled   up.    The  primitive  words  Trhich  created  the 

church  have  been  preaerved  for  us  in  the  Gospels,  tbe  Acta, 
and  the  Epistles ;  and  the  hnmble  reading  of  these  divine 
writings  will  create  in  every  age  the  commuaion  of  sainte. 
G(,d  was  the  father  of  the  Reformation,  not  Henry  VIII. 
The  visible  world  which  then  glittered  vrith  auch  brightness ; 
those  princes  and  sports,  those  noblemen,  and  trials  and 
laws,  far  from  eHecting  a  reform,  were  calculated  to  stifle  it. 
But  the  light  and  the  warmth  came  from  heaven,  and  the 
new  creation  was  completed. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  great  number  of  citizens, 
jiriests,  and  noblemen  possessed  that  degree  of  cultivation 
which  favours  the  action  of  the  holy  books.  It  was  sufB- 
eient  for  this  divine  seed  to  be  scattered  on  the  well-prepared 
Boil  for  tlie  work  of  germination  to  be  accompliahecl. 

A  time  not  less  important  also  was  approaching— that  in 
which  the  action  of  the  popedom  was  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  honr  had  not  yet  struck.  God  was  first  creating  within 
by  his  word  a  spiritual  church,  before  he  broke  without  by 
Iiis  dispenaationa  the  bonds  which  had  so  long  fastened 
England  to  the  power  of  Rome.  It  was  his  good  pleasure 
first  to  give  truth  and  life,  and  then  liberty.  It  has  been 
Baid  that  if  the  pope  had  consented  to  a  reform  of  abuses 
>ud  doctrines,  on  condition  of  his  keeping  his  position,  the 
religious  revolution  would  not  have  been  satisfied  at  that 
price,  and  that  after  demanding  reform,  the  next  demand 
would  have  been  for  liberty.  The  only  reproach  that  can 
be  made  to  this  assertion  is,  that  it  is  superabundantly 
true.  Liberty  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Reformation, 
and  one  of  the  changes  imperatively  required  was  to  with- 
draw religious  authority  from  the  pope,  and  restore  it  to  the 
word  of  God.  In  the  sixteenth  century  tliere  was  a  great 
outpouring  of  the  Christian  life  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain ; 
it  ia  attested  by  martyrs  without  number,  and  history  shows 
.tiiat  to  transform  these  three  great  nations,  all  that  the  gos- 
pel wanted  was  liberty.*  "  If  we  bad  set  to  work  two 
months  later,"  said  a  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain  who  had 

Goaa&lti,  Mart.  Hiap.    Llorente,  Inqnib 
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dyed  himself  in  the  Mood  of  thesiJntfly  ''it  wmid  haye  ben 
too  late!  Spain  would  have  been  lost  to  tte  Boman  dnudu* 
We  may  therefore  believe  that  if  Italy,  France,  and  Spiin 
had  had  some  generous  king  to  check  the  myrmidonfl  of  Ae 
pope,  those  three  countries,  carried  along  by  the  renora^Jng 
power  of  the  gospel,  would  have  entered  upon  an  era  ol 
liberty  and  faith. 

The  struggles  of  England  with  the  popedom  began  shortly 
after  the  dissemination  of  the  English  New  Testament  bj 
Tyndale.  The  epoch  at  which  we  are  arrived  accordingly 
brings  in  one  view  before  our  eyes  both  the  Testament  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  court  of  Rome.  We  can  thus  studf 
the  men  (the  reformers  and  the  Romanists)  and  the  woiks 
they  produce,  and  arrive  at  a  just  valuation  of  the  two  great 
principles  which  dispute  the  possession  of  authority  in  the 
church. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  year  1525 ;  the  En|^h  New 
Testament  was  crossing  the  sea ;  five  pious  Hanseatic  mer- 
chants had  taken  charge  of  the  books.  Captivated  by  die 
Holy  Scriptures  they  had  taken  them  on  board  their  ships, 
hidden  them  among  their  merchandise ;  and  then  made  sail 
from  Antwerp  for  London. 

Thus  those  precious  pages  were  approaching  England, 
which  were  to  become  its  light  and  the  source  of  its  great- 
ness. The  merchants,  whose  zeal  unhappily  cost  thoa 
dear,  were  not  without  alarm.  Had  not  Cochlseus  caused 
orders  to  be  sent  to  every  port  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
precious  cargo  they  were  bringing  to  England?  They 
arrived  and  cast  anchor;  they  lowered  the  boat  to  reach 
the  shore;  what  were  they  likely  to  meet  there?  Ton- 
stall's  agents,  no  doubt,  and  Wolsey*s,  and  Henry%  ready 
to  take  away  their  New  Testaments!  They  landed  and 
soon  again  returned  to  the  ship.;  boats  passed  to  and  fro, 
and  the  vessel  was  unloaded.  No  enemy  appeared ;  and  no 
one  seemed  to  imagine  that  these  ships  contained  so  great  u 
treasure. 

Just  at  the  time  this  invaluable  cargo  was  ascending  the 
river,  an  invisible  hand  had  dispersed  the  preventive  guaid 
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Toiutall,  bishop  of  London,  had  been  sent  to  Spain ;  Wolsej 
was  occniried  in  political  combinations  with  Scotland,  France, 
and  the  Empire ;  Henry  Yin.,  driven  from  his  capital  by 
an  nnhealthj  winter,  was  passing  the  Christmas  hofidays  at 
Eltham ;  and  even  the  courts  of  justice,  alarmed  by  an  ex- 
traordmary  mortality,  had  suspended  their  sittings.  God 
if  we  may  so  speak,  had  sent  his  angel  to  remove  the 
guards. 

Seeing  nothing  that  could  stop  them,  the  five  merchants, 
whose  establishment  was  at  the  Steelyard  in  Thames  Street, 
hastened  to  conceal  their  precious  charge  in  their  ware- 
houses. But  who  will  receive  them  ?  Who  will  undertake 
to  distribute  these  Iloly  Scriptures  in  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  all  England?  It  is  a  little  matter  that  they 
have  crossed  the  sea.  The  principal  instrument  Qod  was 
about  to  use  for  their  dissemination  was  an  humble  servant 
of  Christ 

In  Honey  Lane,  a  narrow  thoroughfare  adjoining  Cheap- 
tide,  stood  the  old  church  of  All  Hallows,  of  which  Robert 
Forman  was  rector.  His  curate  was  a  plain  man,  of  lively 
imagination,' delicate  conscience,  and  timid  disposition,  hut 
rendered  bold  by  his  faith,  to  which  he  was  to  becpme  a 
martyr.  Thomas  Garret,  for  that  was  his  name,  having  be- 
lieved in  the  gospel,  earnestly  called  his  hearers  to  repent- 
ance ;*  he  urged  upon  them  that  works,  however  good  they 
might  be  in  appearance,  were  by  no  means  capable  of  justi- 
fying the  sinner,  and  that  faith  alone  could  save  him.f  He 
maintained  that  every  man  had  the  right  to  preach  the  word 
of  God;t  and  called  those  bishops  pharisees  who  persedhted 
Christian  men.  Garret's  discourses,  at  once  so  quickening 
and  so  gentle,  attracted  great  crowds ;  and  to  many  of  his 
hearers,  the  street  in  which  he  preached  was  rightly  named 
Honey  Lane,  for  there  they  found  the  hoTiey  oiU  of  the  rock.^ 
But  Garret  was  about  to  commit  a  fault  still  more  heinous 

•  Earnestly  laboured  to  call  us  to  repentance.    Bccon,  iii,  p.  11. 
t  Quod  opera  nostra  quantumvls  bona  in  specie  nihil  cunducunt  ad 
JoBtificatloncm  ncc  ad  merstum,  sed  sola  fides.    Foxe,  Acts,  v.  p.  428. 
t  Every  man  may  preach  the  word  of  God.    Ibid. 
§  Psalm  Ixxxi.  IG. 
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in  tbe  eyes  of  the  priests  than  preaehing  fiutlL  The  Usbn 
meiGhantB  were  seeking  some  sue  place  where  they  might 
store  up  the  New  Testaments  and  other  books  sent  firom 
Gennany;  the  corate  offered  his  homiei  stealthily  trans- 
ported the  holy  deposit  thither,  hid  them  in  the  most  secret 
eomerSy  and  kept  a  faithful  watch  over  this  sacred  library.* 
He  did  not  confine  himself  to  this.  Night  and  day  be 
studied  the  holy  books,  be  held  gospel  meetings,  read  the 
word  and  explained  its  doctrines  to  the  citizens  of  London. 
At  last,  not  satisfied  ¥rith  being  at  once  student,  librarian, 
and  preacher,  he  became  a  trader,  and  sold  the  New  Testsr 
mcnt  to  laymen,  and  even  to  priests  and  monks,  so  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  realm.f  This 
humble  and  timid  priest  was  then  performing  alone  the 
biblical  work  of  England. 

And  thus  the  word  of  God,  presented  by  Erasmus  to  the 
learned  in  1517,  was  given  to  the  people  by  Tyndale  in  1526. 
In  the  parsonages  and  in  the  convent  cells,  but  particulariy 
in  shops  and  cottages,  a  crowd  of  persons  were  studying  the 
New  Testament  The  clearness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  struck 
each  reader.  None  of  the  systematic  or  aphoristic  forms  of 
the  school  were  to  be  found  there :  it  was  the  language  of 
human  life  which  they  discovered  in  those  divine  writings: 
here  a  conversation,  there  a  discourse ;  here  a  narrative,  and 
there  a  comparison ;  here  a  conmiand,  and  there  an  argu- 
ment ;  here  a  parable  and  there  a  prayer.  It  was  not  all  doe- 
trine  or  all  history ;  but  these  two  elements  mingled  together 
made  an  »dmirablc  whole.  Above  all,  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
so  divine  and  so  human,  had  an  inexpressible  charm  which 
captivated  the  simple.  One  work  of  Jesus  Christ  explained 
another,  and  the  great  facts  of  the  redemption,  birth,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  followed  and  completed  each  other.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ's  teaching,  so  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
doubts  of  the  schools,  increased  tbe  clearness  of  his  dis- 
courses  to  his  readers ;  for  the  more  certain  a  truth  is,  the 

*  HtTing  the  said  books  in  his  cnsiody.    Foxe,  Acts,  r.  p.  42S. 
t  Disperdnis  abroad  of  the  said  books  within  this  realm.    Ibid,  f,  421 
>w  also  Strype,  €Sranmer*s  Mem.  p.  81. 
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more  distinctly  it  strikes  the  mind.  Academical  explana- 
tions were  not  necessary  to  those  noblemen,  farmers,  and 
citizens.  It  is  to  me,  for  me,  and  of  me  tJiat  this  book 
speaks,  said  each  one.    It  is  I  whom  all  these  promises  and 

teachings  concern.    This  fall  and  this  restoration they 

are  mine.     That  old  death  and  this  new  life I  have 

passed  through  them.    That  Jlesh  and  that  spirit I  know 

them.    This  law  and  this  grace,  this  faith,  these  works,  this 

slavery,  this  glory,  this  Christ  and  this  Belial all  are 

Camiliar  to  me.  It  is  my  own  history  that  I  -find  in  this  book. 
Thus  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  each  one  had  in  his  own 
experience  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible.  To  under- 
stand certain  authors  and  certain  philosophers,  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  reader  must  be  in  harmony  with  theirs ;  so 
must  there  be  an  intimate  affinity  with  the  holy  books  to 
penetrate  their  mysteries.  '^  The  man  that  has  not  the  Spirit 
of  God,**  said  a  reformer,  "  does  not  understand  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  Scripture.''*  Now  that  this  condition  was  ful- 
filled, the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Such  at  that  period  were  the  hermeneutics  of  England. 
Tyndale  had  set  the  example  himself  by  explaining  many  of 
the  words  which  n^ght  stop  the  reader.  "  The  New  Testa- 
ment!^ we  may  suppose  some  farmer  saying,  as  he  took  up 
the  book;  "what  Testament  is  that?"— "  Christ,"  replied 
Tyndale  in  his  prologue,  "comnianded  his  disciples  before 
bis  death  to  publish  over  all  the  world  his  last  will,  which  is 
to  give  all  his  goods  unto  all  that  repent  and  believe.-]-  He 
bequeaths  them  his  righteousness  to  blot  out  their  sins — 
his  salvation  to  overcome  their  condemnation ;  and  Ma  is 
why  that  document  is  called  the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ" 

"  The  law  and  the  gospel^  said  a  citizen  of  London,  in  his 
shop;  "what  is  that?"  "They  are  two  keys  J*  answered 
Tyndale.  "  The  law  is  the  key  which  shuts  up  all  men 
under  condemnation,  and  the  gospel  is  the  key  which  opens 

*  NuUus  homo  anum  iota  in  Scripturis  saoris  yidet,  nisi  qui  spiritafli 
.  Dei  habet.    Luther,  De  servo  arbitrio,  Witt.  ii.  p.  424. 

t  Tyndale  and  Fryth's  Works  (ed.  Russell),  yoI.  ii.  p.  491.  Tb» 
*  Pathway  unto  the  Holy  Scripture"  is  the  prologue  to  the  qu^^  Testa* 
ment,  with  a  few  chanpjes  of  little  iwportanoe, 
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tbe  door  and  lets  them  out  Or,  if  yon  like  it,  they  are  two 
nlves.  The  law,  sharp  and  hiting,  driyeth  out  the  disease 
and  kiDeth  it ;  while  the  gospel,  soothing  and  soft,  softens 
the  wound  and  brings  life."*  Every  one  understood  and 
read,  or  rather  devoured  the  inspired  pages ;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  elect  (to  use  Tyndale's  words),  warmed  by  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  began  to  melt  like  wax.f 

This  transformation  was  observed  to  take  place  even  in 
the  most  catholic  families.  Roper,  More*s  son-in-law,  hav- 
ing read  the  New  Testament,  received  the  truth.  "  I  have 
no  more  need,"  said  he,  ''  of  auricular  confession,  of  vigils, 
or  of  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  ears  of  God  are  always 
open  to  hear  us.    Faith  alone  is  necessary  to  salvation.    I 

believe and  I  am  saved Nothing  can  deprive  me  of 

Grod's  favour."} 

The  amiable  and  zealous  young  man  desired  to  do  more. 
^  Father,"  said  he  one  iay  to  Sir  Thomas,  ''procure  for  me 
from  the  king,  who  is  very  fond  of  you,  a  license  to  preach. 
Gt>d  hath  sent  me  to  instruct  the  world."  More  was  uneasy. 
Must  this  new  doctrine,  which  he  detests,  spread  even  to  his 
children  ?  He  exerted  all  his  authority  to  destroy  the  worl 
begun  in  Roper's  heart.  "  What,"  said  he  with  a  smile,  "  is 
it  not  sufficient  that  we  that  are  yonr  friends  should  know 
that  you  are  a  fool,  but  you  would  proclaim  your  folly  to 
the  world  ?  Hold  your  tongue :  I  wiH  debate  with  you  no 
longer."  The  young  man's  imagination  was  struck,  but  his 
heart  had  not  been  changed.  The  discussions  having 
ceased,  the  father's  authority  being  restored,  Roper  became 
less  fervent  in  his  faith,  and  gradually  he  returned  to  popery, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  zealous  champion. 

The  humble  curate  of  All  Hallows  having  sold  the  New 
Testament  to  persons  living  in  London  and  its  neighbour* 
hood,  and  to  many  pious  men  who  would  carry  it  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  England,  formed  the  resolution  to  introduce 
it  into  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  citadel  of  traditional 
Catholicism.  It  was  there  he  had  studied,  and  he  felt  Uk 
wards  that  school  the  affection  which  a  son  bears  to  hi^ 

*  Tyndale  and  Fryth's  Works  (ed.  Rassell),  yoI.  ii.  p.  508. 
t  Ibid.  p.  MO.  t  More's  Life,  p.  184. 
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LQOlher:  Le  set  out  with  his  books,*  Terror  of^oaaionally 
seiKed  him,  for  lie  knew  that  the  word  of  God  Lad  many 
deadly  enemies  at  Oxford ;  but  hia  ineKhaustible  zeal  over- 
came his  timidity.  In  concert  with  Dalabcr,  he  stealthily 
offered  the  mysterious  book  for  sale ;  many  students  bought 
it,  and  Garret  carernlly  entered  their  names  in  his  register. 
This  was  in  January  1526 ;  an  incident  disturbed  this 
Christian  activity. 

One  morning  when  Edmund  Moddis,  one  of  Henry's 
valets-de-chambre,  was  in  attendance  on  his  master,  the 
prince,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  spoke  to  him  of  the 
new  hooka  come  from  beyond  the  sea.  "  If  your  grace," 
Eaid  Moddis,  "  would  promise  to  pardon  me  and  certain  in- 
dividuals, I  wouhl  present  you  a  wonderful  book  which  is 
dedicated  to  youJ  niajesty."-j- — "  Who  is  the  author?" — "  A 
lawyer  of  Gray's  Ion  named  Simon  Fish,  at  present  on  the 
continent." — "What  is  he  doing  there?" — "About  three 
years  ago,  Mr  Row,  a  fellow-student  of  Gray's  Inn,  composed 
for  ii  private  theatre  a  drama  against  my  lord  the  cardinal." 
The  king  smiled ;  when  his  minister  was  attaeked,  his  own 
yoke  seemed  lighter.  "  Aa  no  one  was  willing  to  represent 
the  character  employed  to  give  the  cardinal  his  lesson,"  con- 
tiiined  the  valet,  "Master  Fish  boldly  accepted  it.  The 
piece  produced  a  great  effect;  and  my  lord  being  informed 
of  this  impertinence,  sent  tho  police  one  night  to  arrest  Fish. 
The  latter  managed  to  escape,  crossed  the  sea,  joined 
one  Tyndale,  Ihe  author  of  some  of  tlie  books  so  much 
talked  of;  and,  carried  away  by  his  friend's  example,  he 
composed  tlic  book  of  which  I  was  speaking  to  your  grace." 
— "What's  Ihe  name  of  it?" — "  Th«  Supplication  of  the 
Big'jars." — "Where  did  you  see  it?"— "At  two  of  your 
-'tradespeople's,  George  Eiyot  and  George  Robinson ;(  it 
youT  grace  deeires  it,  they  shall  bring  it  you."  Tlie  king 
appointed  the  day  and  the  hour. 

The  book  was  written  for  the  king,  and  everybody  read 

■  And  brought  with  him  Tjndale'a  first  tianeUtion  of  the  New  TeiU> 
■  cienl  in  EnnUah.     Fose,  Acta,  v.  p.  421. 

■\  His  i;n.fie  ahoiild  see  auch  a  book  a*  It  ma  \  marrel  to  haunt, 
<l.id.ir.  p  4511.  t  Ibid. 
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it  bat  tlie  king  himself.  At  the  appointed  day,  Moddia  ap' 
peaied  with  Elyot  and  Robinson,  who  were  not  entirelj 
without  fear,  as  thej  might  be  accused  of  proselytism  even 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  king  received  them  in  his  private 
apartments.*  ''What  do  you  want?"  he  said  to  them. 
^  Sir,"  replied  one  of  the  merchants, ''  we  are  come  about  an 
extraordinary  book  that  is  addressed  to  you." — ''  Can  one  of 
you  read  it  to  me  ?" — "  Yes,  if  it  so  please  your  grace,"  n* 
plied  Elyot    ^  You  may  repeat  the  contents  from  memory," 

rejoined  the  king ^but,  no,  read  it  all;  that  will  be 

better.    I  am  ready."    Elyot  began, 

''  The  Sufpucahok  of  the  Beggabs." 
"  To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord, — 

''Most  lamentably  complaineth  of  their  woeful  miseiy, 
unto  your  highness,  your  poor  daily  bedesmen,  the  wretched 
hideous  monsters,  on  whom  scarcely,  for  horror,  any  fiyt 
dare  look ;  the  foul  unhappy  sort  of  lepers  and  other  sjjra 
people,  needy,  impotent,  blind,  lame,  and  sick,  that  live  oid|f 
by  alms;  how  that  their  number  is  daily  sore  increased, 
that  all  the  alms  of  all  the  well-disposed  people  of  this  yov 
realm  are  not  half  enough  to  sustain  them,  but  that  for  veij 
constraint  they  die  for  hunger. 

"  And  this  most  pestilent  mischief  is  come  upon  your  said 
poor  bedesmen,  by  the  reason  that  there  hath,  in  the  time  ol 
your  noble  predecessors,  craftily  crept  into  this  your  realm, 
another  sort,  not  of  impotent,  but  of  strong,  fniissant,  and 
counterfeit,  holy  and  idle  beggars  and  vagabonds,  who  bf 
all  the  craft  and  wiliness  of  Satan  are  now  increased  not 
only  into  a  great  number,  but  also  into  a  kingdom." 

Henry  was  very  attentive.    Elyot  continued : 

"  These  are  not  the  shepherds,  but  the  ravenous  wolvei 
going  in  shepherds'  clothing,  devouring  the  flock :  bishopii 
abbots,  priors,  deacons,  archdeacons,   sufifragans,  prtesti, 

monks,    canons,    friars,    pardoners,   and  sumners The 

goodliest  lordships,  manors,  lands,  and  territories  are  thein* 
Besides  this,  they  have  the  tenth  part  of  aU  the  coiBf 
meadow,  pasture,  grass,  wood,  colts,,  calves,  lai^bs^  pig^i 

*  FoxQ,  Acts.  iv.  p.  CI3S 
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geese,  and  chickeDs,  Over  and  besides,  tlie  tenth  part  ol 
every  aetrant's  wages,  the  tenth  part  of  wool,  milk,  honey, 
wax,  cheese,  and  butler.  The  poor  wives  must  be  acuoiin[- 
able  to  tfaem  for  every  tenth  egg,  or  else  slie  getteth  oot  hei 

rights   [i.  e.   absolution]  at  Easter Finally,   what  gel 

Ihey  in  a  year?  Sumroa  totalis:  £430,333,  6s.  SU.  ster- 
ling, wliereof  not  four  hundred  years  past  they  had  tiol  a 
penny 

"  What  subjects  shall  be  able  to  help  ilieir  prince,  that  be 
after  this  fashion  yearly  polled  ?  What  good  Christian  people 
can  be  able  to  succour  us  poor  lepers,  blind,  sore,  and  lame, 

that  be  thus  yearly  oppressed? The  ancient  Romans 

had  never  been  able  to  have  put  all  the  wliole  world  under 
their  obeisance,  if  they  had  had  at  home  such  an  idle  sort  of 
cormorants." 

No  subject  could  have  been  found  more  likely  to  captivate 
the  king's  attention.  "  And  what  dotli  all  this  greedy  sort 
of  sturdy  idle  holy  thieves  with  their  yearly  exactions  that 
they  lake  of  the  people  ?  Truly  nothing,  but  translate  all 
rule,  power,  lordship,  authority,  obedience,  and  dignity  from 
your  grace  unto  them.     Nothing,  but  that  all  your  Bubjccta 

should  fall  into  disobedience  and  rebellion Priests  and 

doves  make  foul  houses;  and  if  you  will  ruin  a  state,  set  up 

in  it  the  pope  with  his  monks  and  clergy Send  these 

Bturdy  loobies  abroad  in  the  world  to  take  them  wives  of 
their  own,  and  to  get  their  living  with  their  labour  in  the 

Bweat  of  their  faces Then  shall  your  commons  increase  in 

riches;  then  shall  matrimony  be  much  better  kept;  then 
shall  not  your  sword,  power,  erown,  dignity,  and  obedience 
of  your  people  be  translated  from  you." 

When  Elyot  had  Suished  reading,  the  king  was  silent, 
sunk  in  thought.  The  true  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  state 
had  been  laid  before  him ;  but  Henry's  mind  was  not  ripe 
for  these  important  truths.  At  last  be  said,  with  an  uneasy 
manner ;  "  If  a  man  who  desires  to  pull  down  an  old  wall, 
begins  at  the  bottom,  I  fear  the  upper  part  may  chance  tu 
bit  on  his  head."*     Thus  then,  in  the  king's  eyes,  Pish  hj 

upon  hU  liuad,    t'^^H 
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attaddnf  tbe  priests  was  disturbing  the  fbimdatioBs  <^  isB- 
gion  and  sodetj.  After  this  royal  Terdiet|  Henry  rose,  took 
the  book,  locked  it  up  in  his  ded^  and  forbade  the  two  mo- 
diants  to  rereal  to  any  one  the  fiict  of  thdr  having  read  it 
to  him. 

Shortly  after  the  king  had  receiyed  this  copy,  on  Wednes- 
day the  3d  of  February,  the  feast  of  Candlemas,  a  nmnber  of 
persons,  including  the  king  himself,  were  to  take  part  in  the 
procession,  bearing  wax  txpets  in  Uieir  hands.  During  the 
night  this  fomons  invective  was  scattered  about  all  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  had  to  pass.  Tbe 
cardinal  ordered  the  pamjdilet  to  be  seized,  and  immediatdj 
waited  upon  the  king.  The  latter  pat  his  hand  under  hk 
robe,  and  with  a  smile  took  out  the  so  much  dreaded  woik, 
and  then,  as  if  satisfied  vrith  this  proof  of  independence,  he 
gave  it  up  to  the  cardinal. 

While  Wolsey  replied  to  Fish  by  confiscation,  Sir  Tbmif 
More  with  greater  liberality,  desiring  that  press  should  rqily 
to  press,  published  The  SvijpfiUcaltioni  of  ike  8<ndi  in  Airys- 
for^.    ^  Suppress,"  said  they,  "^  the  pious  stipends  paid  to 
the  monks,  iumI  then  Luther's  gospel  will  come  in,  Tyndaie^i 
Testament  will  be  read,  heresy  vrill  preach,  fasts  will  be 
neglected,  tbe  sunts  will  be  blasphemed,  God  will  be  of- 
fended, virtue  will  be  mocked  of,  vice  will  run  riot,  aad 
England  will  be  peopled  with  beggars  and  thieves."*    Ihe 
Souls  in  Purgatory  then  call  the  author  of  the  Beggan' 
Supplication  ^a  goose,  an  ass,  a  mad  dog."    Thns  did 
superstition  degrade  More's  noble  genius.    Notwithstanding 
the  abuse  of  the  souls  in  purgatory,  the  New  Testament  wai 
daily  read  more  and  more  in  England. 

Soft^oatioQ  of  the  SooIb  Sq  Purgatory.    lforDViWori[& 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Ikt  iswo  AnUiorities-^Coinmenoement  of  the  Searoh^Garret  at  Oxford 
— His  Flight— His  Return  and  Imprisonment — Escapes  and  takes 

■  BeAige  with  Dalaber — Garret  and  Dalaber  at  Prayer— The  Magnifi* 
Ml— Surprise  among  the  Dootors^Clark's  AdTioe— Fraternal  Lore  at 
Oxford— Alarm  of  Dalaber— His  Arrest  and  Examination— He  is 
tortured— Garret  and  twenty  Fellows  imprisoned — The  Cellar — Con* 
demnation  and  Humiliation. 

WoLSET  did  not  stop  ¥rith  Fish's  book.  It  was  not  that 
^miserable  pamphlet"  only  that  it  was  necessary  to  hunt 
down ;  the  New  Testament  in  English  had  entered  the  king- 
dom by  surprise;  there' was  the  danger.  The  gospellers, 
who  presumed  to  emancipate  man  from  the  priests,  and  put 
him  in  absolute  dependence  on  God,  did  precisely  the  reverse 
of  what  Rome  demands.*  The  cardinal  hastened  to  as- 
semble  the  bishops,  and  these  (particularly  Warham  and 
Tonstall,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  jests  launched  against 
superstition)  took  the  matter  seriously  when  they  were 
shown  that  the  New  Testam^t  was  circulating  throughout 
Bngland.  These  priests  believed  with  Wolsey,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope  and  of  the  clergy  was  a  dogma  to  which 
an  others  were  subordinate.  They  saw  in  the  reform  an  up^ 
rising  of  the  human  mind,  a  desire  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
of  Judging  freely  the  doctrines  and  institutions,  which  the 
nations  had  hitherto  received  humbly  from  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  The  new  doctors  justified  their  attempt  at  en- 
franchisement by  substituting  a  new  authority  for  the  old. 
It  was  the  New  Testament  that  compromised  the  absolute 
power  of  Rome.  It  must  be  seized  and  destroyed,  said  the 
bishops.  London,  Oxford,  and  above  all  Cambridge,  those 
three  haunts  of  heresy,  must  be  carefully  searched.  Defini- 
tive orders  were  issued  on  Saturday,  3d  February  152»j,  and 
the  work  began  immediately. 

*  Actus  meritorins  est  in  potestate  hominis.    Dans  Scotos  in  Senteni* 
lib.  1.  diaik  17. 
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Tbe  fint  risit  of  the  inqnisilon  was  to  Honey  Lane,  to  the 
hoiue  of  the  curate  of  All  Hallows.  They  did  not  find  Gar- 
ret ;  they  sought  after  him  at  Momnoath'Sy  and  thronghont 
the  city,  hat  he  conld  not  he  met  with.*  ''  He  is  gone  ta 
Oiford  to  sell  his  detestable  wares,*  the  inquisitors  were  in* 
formed,  and  they  set  off  after  him  immediately,  determined 
to  bum  the  evangelist  and  his  books ;  ^so  boming  hot,"  says 
an  historian, ''  was  the  charity  of  these  holy  fathers." -{- 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  February,  Garret  was  quietly  sell- 
ing his  books  at  Oxford,  and  carefully  noting  down  his  sales 
in  his  register,  when  two  of  his  friends  ran  to  him  ezdaim- 
in^,  *'  Fly !  or  else  you  will  be  taken  before  the  cardinal,  and 

thence to  the  Tower."    The  poor  curate  was  greatly 

agitated.  "  From  whom  did  you  learn  that  ? " — ^  From 
Master  Cole,  the  clerk  of  the  assembly,  who  is  deep  in  the 
cardinal's  favour.*  Garret,  who  saw  at  once  that  the  afikir 
was  serious,  hastened  to  Anthony  Dalaber,  who  held  the 
stock  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  Oxford ;  others  followed  him; 
the  news  had  spread  rapidly,  and  those  who  had  bought  the 
book  were  seized  ¥rith  alarm,  for  they  knew  by  the  histoiy 
of  the  Lollards  what  tbe  Romish  clergy  could  do.  They  took 
counsel  together.  The  brethren,  ^  for  so  did  we  not  only 
call  one  another,  but  were  in  deed  one  to  another,"  sayi 
Dalaber,}  decided  that  Garret  should  change  his  name ;  that 
Dalaber  should  give  him  a  letter  for  his  brother,  the  rector 
of  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  who  was  in  want  of  a  curate; 
and  that,  once  in  this  parish,  he  should  seek  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  the  sea.  The  rector  was  in  truth  a  ''  mad 
papist"  (it  is  Dalaber's  expression),  but  that  did  not  alter 
their  resolution.  They  knew  of  no  other  resource.  Anthony 
wrote  to  him  hurriedly ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  d 
February,  Garret  left  Oxford  without  being  observed. 

Having  provided  for  Garret's  safety,  Dalaber  next  thougbt 
of  his  own.  He  carefully  concealed  in  a  secret  recess  of  hii 
chamber,  at  St  Alban's  Hall,  Tyndale's  Testament,  and  tbe 
works  of  Luther,  (Ecolampadins,  and  others,  on  the  word  of 
God.    Then,  disgusted  with  the  scholastic  sophisms  whieh 

*  He  was  searched  for  throngh  all  London.    Foxe,  Acts,  r.  p.  421. 

t  Ibid.  ::  Ibid. 
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he  hc.ird  in  tbal  college,  he  took  with  him  the  New  Teeta- 
ineiiL  and  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  hy 
Liimbcrt  of  Arignon,  the  second  edition  of  which  had  just 
been  published  at  Strasburg*  and  went  to  Gloucester  col- 
lege, where  he  intended  to  study  the  civil  law,  not  caring  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  church. 

During  this  time,  poor  Garret  was  making  bis  way  Into 
Dorsetshire.  His  conscience  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being, 
although  for  a  short  time  only,  the  curate  of  a  bigoted  priest, 
— of  concealing  hia  faith,  his  desires,  and  even  his  name. 
He  felt  more  wretched,  although  at  liberty,  than  he  conld 
have  been  in  Wolsey's  prisons.  It  is  better,  he  said  within 
himself,  lo  confess  Christ  before  the  jttdgment-seat,  than  to 
Kem  to  approve  of  the  snperstilious  practices  I  detest.  He 
went  forward  a  little,  then  slopped — and  then  resumed  his 
eonrse.  There  was  a  fierce  struggle  between  his  fears  and 
his  conscience.  At  length,  after  a  day  and  a  half  spent  in 
doubt,  hia  conscience  prevailed  ;  unable  to  endure  any  longer 
the  anguish  that  he  felt,  he  retraced  Iiis  steps,  returned  to 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  on  Friday  evenmg,  and  lay  down 
calmly  in  bis  bed.  It  was  barely  past  midnight  when  "Wol- 
sey's agents,  who  had  received  information  of  his  return, 
arrived,  and  dragged  him  from  hia  bed,-}-  and  delivered  him 
tp  to  Dr  Cottisford,  the  commissary  of  the  university.  The 
latter  locked  liim  up  in  one  of  his  reoros,  while  London  and 
Bigdon,  dean  of  Frideswide,  "two  arch  papists"  (as  tlie 
chronicler  terms  lliem),  announced  this  important  capture  to 
die  cardinal.  Tliey  thought  popery  was  saved,  because  a 
poor  curate  had  been  taken. 

Dalaber,  engaged  in  preparing  his  new  room  at  Gloucestei 
eolkge,  had  not  perceived  all  this  coramotion.J  On  Saturday, 
at  noon,  having  finished  his  arrangements,  he  double-locked 
hia  door,  and  began  to  read  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke, 
j&ll  of  a  sudden  he  hears  a  knock.  Dalaber  made  no  reply ; 
it  is  no  doubt  the  commissary's  officers,  A  louder  knock 
iraa  given ;  but  he  still  remained  silent.  Immediately  after, 
there  was  a  third  knock,  as  if  the  door  would  be  beaten  m. 


BDoletiti.    Argontoti 
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^  Perhaps  somebody  wants  me,''  thongbt  Dalaber.  He  Itil 
his  book  aside,  opened  the  door,  and  to  bis  great  suipriiB 
saw  Gkurret,  who,  with  alarm  hi  every  featore,  AT<4^Snifj^ 
^lamalostmanl  They  have  caught  me !"  Dalaber^wls 
thought  his  friend  was  with  his  brother  at  Stalbridge,  eooli 
not  conceal  bis  i^stonishment,  Old  at  the  same  time  be  east  sb 
uneasy  glance  on  a  stranger  who  accompanied  Garret  Ho 
was  one  of  the  college  serrants  who  had  led  the  fugitin 
curate  to  Dalaber's  new  room.  As  soon  as  this  man  hid 
gone  away.  Garret  told  Anthony  everything:  ^Obserri^f 
that  Dr  Gottisford  and  his  household  had  gone  to  pmyen^  I 

put  back  the  bolt  of  the  lock  with  my  finger and  here  I 

am." ''Alas I  Master  Garret,"  replied  Dalaber^  the  ha- 

prudcnce  you  committed  in  speaking  to  me  before  tbat  yomg 
man  lias  mined  us  both  I"  At  these  words,  Garret,  who  hsd 
resumed  his  fear  of  the  priests,  now  that  his  oonscienoe  was 
satisfied,  exclaimed  witii  a  voice  interrupted  bj  sighs  sad 
tears  :*  "  For  mercy's  sake,  help  me  i  Save  me  I"  Withoat 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  threw  off  his  frock  and  hoo^ 
begged  Anthony  to  give  him  a  sleeved  coat,  and  thus  dis- 
guised, he  said :  ''  I  will  escape  into  Wales,  and  from  then^ 
if  possible,  to  Germany  and  Luther." 

Garret  checked  himself ;  there  was  something  to  be  done 
before  he  left.  The  two  friends  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed 
together ;  they  called  upon  God  to  lead  his  servant  to  s 
secure  retreat.  That  done,  they  embraced  each  other,  their 
faces  bathed  with  tears,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word.-)- 

Silont  011  the  threshold  of  his  door,  Dalaber  followed  boA 
^vith  eyes  and  ears  his  friend's  retreating  footsteps.  Having 
hcan)  him  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  returned  to  bii. 
room,  U?ckod  the  door,  took  out  his  New  Testament,  and 
plaein<;  it  before  him,  read  on  his  knees  the  tenth  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  of  8t  Matthew,  breathing  many  a  heavy  sigh: 

Ye  sholf  he  fn-ouffht  before  governors  and  kings  for  njf 

sake hutf'Or  (hem  not  ;  the  very  hairs  of  yottr  head  ars 

aU  numf>ered.    This  reading  having  revived  his  eonragi^ 
Anthony,  still  on  his  knees,  prayed  fer^'cntly  for  the  fogitiTf 

*  With  deep  sij^hd  and  plenty  of  tears.    Foxe,  ▼.  p.  422 
i  That  wo  all  bcwet  Ik  th  our  faces.    Ibid.  p.  42S. 
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ftOd  for  all  his  brethren :  "  0  6od,  hj  thy  Holy  Spirit  eiidut' 
with  heavenly  strength  this  tender  and  new-born  little  flock 
In  Oxford.*  Christ's  heav^  cross  is  about  to  be  laid  on  the 
weak  shoulders  of  thy  poor  sheep.  Grant  that  they  may 
bear  it  with  godly  patience  and  nnflinching  zeal  I" 

Rising  from  his  knees,  Dalaber  put  away  hb  book,  folder) 
op  Garret's  hood  and  frock,  placed  them  among  his  own 
cloihes,  locked  his  room-door,  and  proceeded  to  the  Cardinal'^ 
College,  (now  Christ  Church,)  to  tell  Clark  and  tlie  other 
brethren  what  had  happened.f  They  were  in  chapel :  the 
evening  service  bad  begim ;  the  dean  and  canons,  in  full 
^stume,  were  chanting  in  the  choir.  Dalaber  stopped  at 
the  door  h'stenmg  to  the  majestic  sounds  of  the  organ  at 
which  Tavemer  presided,  and  to  the  harmonious  strains  of 
the  choristers.    They  were  singing  the  Magnificat :  My  soul 

doth  magnify  the  L<yi'd lie  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel, 

It  seemed  to  Dalaber  that  they  were  singing  Garret's  deliv- 
erance. But  his  voice  could  not  join  in  their  song  of  praise. 
''Alas  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  all  my  singing  and  music  is  turned 
into  sighing  and  musing."  | 

As  he  listened,  leaning  against  the  entrance  into  the  choir. 
Dr  Cottisford,  the  university  commissary,  arrived  with  hasty 
step,  '^  bareheaded,  and  as  pale  as  ashes."  He  passed  An- 
thony without  noticing  him,  and  going  straight  to  the  dean 
appeared  to  announce  some  important  and  unpleasant  news. 
**  I  know  well  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,"  thought  Dalaber  as 
he  watched  every  gesture.  The  commissary  had  scarcely 
finished  his  report  when  the  dean  arose,  and  both  left  the 
choir  with  undisguised  confusion.  They  had  only  reached 
the  middle  of  the  ante-chapel  when  Dr  London  ran  in,  puf- 
fing and  chafing  and  stamping,  "  like  a  hungry  and  greedy 
lion  seeking  his  prey."§  All  three  stopped,  questioned  each 
other^and  deplored  their  misfortune.  Their  rapid  and  eager 
fluoTements  indicated  the  liveliest  emotion :  London  above 
all  could  not  restrain  himself.  He  attacked  the  commissary, 
and  blamed  him  for  his  negligence,  so  that  at  last  Cottisford 
boTBt  into  tears.     ^'  Deeds,  not  tears,"  said  the  fanatical 

Foze,  T.  p.  423.         f  lUd.         t  Ibid.  S  Ibid.  p.  484. 
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LondoQ ;  and  IbrAiwidi  Aqr  degpatdwi  oflieen  wad  wfia 
•loDg  crerr  road. 

ABtboBT  haTiog  left  die  diapd  Imnied  to  Glark'B  to  tril 
him  of  the  escape  of  his  friend.  "  We  are  walking  in  tin 
midst  of  wolTes  an^tigeny*  replied  Clark;  "  prepare  for  per- 
fecntion.  Pmdentia  terpemiimi  et  sintpHcitat  coiumbina  (the 
wisdom  of  serpents  and  die  hannlessness  of  doves)  ronst  be 
onr  motto.  0  Grod,  give  as  the  courage  these  evil  tima 
require."  All  in  the  little  flock  were  delighted  at  Cranet'i 
deliverance.  Sumner  and  Betts,  who  had  come  in,  ran  off 
to  tell  it  to  the  other  brethren  in  the  college,  *  and  Dalaber 
hastened  to  Corpus  ChristL  AH  these  pious  young  men  (eh 
themselves  to  be  soldiers  in  die  same  armv,  travellers  in  the 
same  company,  brothers  in  the  same  family.  Fraternal  km 
nowhere  shone  so  brighdy  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation 
as  among  the  Christians  oi  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  feature 
worthv  of  nodce. 

Fitzjames,  Udal,  and  Diet  were  met  together  in  the  rooms 
of  the  latter,  at  Corpus  Chrisd  College,  when  Dalaber  ar- 
rived. They  ate  their  frugal  meal,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
broken  voices,  conversing  of  Oxford,  of  England,  and  of  the 
perils  hanging  over  them.-{-  Then  rising  from  table  they  fell 
on  their  knees,  called  upon  God  for  aid,  and  separated,  Fits* 
James  taking  Dalaber  with  him  to  St  Alban*s  Hall.  Tbej 
were  afraid  that  the  servant  of  Gloucester  College  had  be- 
trayed him. 

The  disciples  of  the  gospel  at  Oxford  passed  the  night  in 
great  anxiety.  Garret's  flight,  the  rage  of  the  priests,  the 
dangers  of  the  rising  church,  the  roaring  of  a  storm  that 
filled  the  air  and  re-echoed  through  the  long  cloisters — aD 
impressed  them  with  terror.  On  Sunday,  the  lltli  of  Fe- 
bruary, Dalaber,  who  was  stirring  at  five  in  the  mominf, 
set  out  for  his  room  in  Gloucester  College.  Finding  the 
gates  shut,  he  walked  up  and  down  beneath  the  walls  in  the 
mud,  for  it  had  rained  all  night.  As  he  paced  to  and  fn 
along  the  solitary  street  in  the  obscure  dawn,  a  thousand 

*  To  tell  unto  oar  other  brethren  ;  (for  there  were  diren  tUm  hi  M 
college.)    Foze,  t.  p.  424. 
f  ConsiderinK  out  aUte  and  peril  ^t  hand.    Ibid. 
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thooglito  aUurmed  his  mind.  It  uras  known,  he  said  to  him* 
UfHtj  that  he  had  taken  part  in  Garret's  flight ;  he  would  be 
arrested,  and  his  friend^s  escape  would  be  revenged  on  him.* 
H^  was  weighed  down  by  sorrow  and  alarm;  he  sighed 
heavily;-)-  he  imagined  he  saw  Wolsey*s  commissioners 
demanding  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  pretending  to 
draw  up  a  proscription  list  at  nis  dictation ;  he  recollected 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  cruel  priests  had  extorted 
from  the  Lollards  the  names  of  their  brethren,  and  terrified 
at  the  possibility  of  such  a  crime,  he  exclaimed ;  '^  0  God,  I 

•wear  to  thee  that  I  will  accuse  no  man, I  will  tell 

nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  well  known." J 

At  last,  after  an  hour- of  anguish,  he  was  able  to  enter  the 
college.  He  hastened  in,  but  when  he  tried  to  open  his  door, 
he  found  that  the  lock  had  been  picked.  The  door  gave  way 
to  a  strong  push,  and  what  a  sight  met  his  eyes  I  his  bed- 
stead overturned,  the  blankets  scattered  on  the  floor,  his 
clothes  all  confusion  in  his  wardrobe,  his  study  broken  into 
and  left  open.  He  doubted  not  that  Garret's  dress  had  be- 
trayed him ;  and  he  was  gazing  at  this  sad  spectacle  in  alarm, 
when  a  monk  who  occupied  the  adjoining  rooms  came  and 
told  him  what  had  taken  place :  '^  The  commissary  and  two 
proctors,  armed  with  swords  and  bills,  broke  open  your  door 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They  pierced  your  bed-straw 
through  and  through  to  make  sure  Garret  was  not  hidden 
there  ;§  they  carefully  searched  every  not>k  and  corner,  but 
were  not  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  the  fugitive."    At 

these  words  Dalaber  breathed  again but  the  monk  had 

not  ended.  **  I  have  orders,"  he  added,  ^*  to  send  you  to  the 
ivior."  Anthony  Dunstan,  the  prior,  was  a  fanatical  and 
avaricious  monk ;  and  the  confusion  into  which  this  mes- 
sage threw  Dalaber  was  so  great,  that  he  went  just  us  he 
was,  all  bespattered  with  mud,  to  the  rooms  of  his  su 
perior. 

The  prior,  who  was  standing  with  his  face  towards  the 

*  My  miuiiig  head  being  fuU  of  forecasling  cares.    Foxe,  v.  p.  424. 
f  My  sorrowful  heart  flowing  with  doleful  sighs.    Ibid. 
X  I  ftilly  determined  in  my  conscience  before  God  that  I  would 
BO  nan.    Ibid. 
I  With  bills  and  swords  thrusted  through  my  bed-straw.  Ibid,  pw 
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door,  looked  at  Dalaber  from  head  to  loot  aa  he  came  m 
'*  Where  did  yon  pass  the  night?"  he  aaked.  '<  At  8t  A&- 
ban*8  Hall  with  Fitzjames."  The  prior  with  a  gcstme  of  ia* 
crednlity  continued:  "Was  not  Master  Gkinet  with  yta 
yesterday?"— "Yes."— "Where  is  he  now?"— "I  do  not 
know.**  Dnring  this  examination,  the  prior  bad  remaiiied  i 
large  donhle  gilt  silver  ring  on  Anthony's  finger,  with  Ae 
mitials  A.  D.*  "  Show  me  that,"  said  the  prior.  Dalaber 
^ave  him  the  ring,  and  the  prior  believing  it  to  be  <tf  ioUd 
gold,  put  it  on  his  own  finger,  adding  with  a  canning  ker: 
"  This  ring  is  mine :  it  bears  my  name.  A  is  for  AntJumjf, 
and  D  for  Dututan.'—^  Would  to  God,"  thought  Dalaber, 
"  that  I  were  as  well  delivered  from  his  company,  as  I  am 
sure  of  being  delivered  of  my  ring." 

At  this  moment  the  chief  beadle,  with  two  or  three  of  the 
jommissary's  men,  entered  and  conducted  Dalaber  to  the 
chapel  of  Lincoln  College,  where  three  ill-K)mened  figorei 
vrere  standing  beside  the  altar :  they  were  Cottisford,  Lon- 
don, and  Higdon.  "  Where  is  Garret?"  asked  London;  and 
pointing  to  his  disordered  dress,  he  continued :  "  Your  shoes 
and  garments  covered  with  mod  prove  that  you  have  been 
out  all  night  with  him.  If  you  do  not  say  where  you  hare 
^aken  him,  you  will  be  sent  to  the  Tower." — ^**  Yes,"  added 
iligdon,  "  to  Littlc-^ase  [one  of  the  most  horrible  dungeons 
in  the  prison],  and  you  will  be  put  to  the  torture,  do  yoo 
hear?"  Th?n  the  three  doctors  spent  two  hours  attempting 
to  shake  the  young  man  by  flattering  promises  and  frightfoi 
threats ;  but  all  was  useless.  The  commissary  then  gave  a 
sign,  the  officers  stepped  forward,  and  the  judges  ascended 
a  narrow  staircase  leading  to  a  large  room  situated  above  the 
commissary's  chamber.  Here  Dalaber  was  deprived  of  his 
/urse  and  girdle,  and  his  logs  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  so 
that  his  feet  were  almost  as  high  as  his  head.-]-  When  thtt 
was  done,  the  three  doctors  devoutly  went  to  mass. 

Poor  Anthony,  left  alone  in  this  (rightful  position,  recol- 
lected the  warning  Claric  had  ^ven  him  two  years  before. 

*  Tben  had  he  spied  on  my  fove-finger  a  bix  ring  of  Bilyer,  vary  ^ 
donble-gilted.    Faxe,  t.  p.  425. 
t  Ibid.  p.  426 
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He  groaned  heayily  and  cried  to  God:*  ''0  Fatherl  that 
my  snflfering  may  be  for  thy  glory,  and^r  the  coilsolation  of 
my  brethren!  Happen  what  may,  I  will  nev^  accuse  one 
of  them.**  After  this  noble  protest,  Anthony  felt  an  increase 
of  peace  in  his  heart ;  but  a  new  sorrow  was  reserved  for 
him. 

Gkmret,  who  had  directed  his  course  westwards,  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  Wales,  had  been  caught  at  Hinksey,  a 
fhort  distance  from  Oxford.  He  was  brought  back,  and 
thrown  into  the  dungeon  in  which  Dalaber  had  been  placed 
after  the  torture.  Their  gloomy  presentiments  were  to  he 
more  than  fulfilled. 

In  fact  Wolsey  was  di^oply  iiTitated  at  seeing  the  college 
[Christ  Church],  which  he  had  intended  should  be  "  the  most 
glorious  in  the  world/'  made  tlie  haunt  of  heresy,  and  the 
young  men,  whom  he  had  so  carefully  chosen,  become  dis- 
tributors of  the  New  Testament.  By  favouring  literature, 
he  had  had  in  view  the  triumph  of  the  clergy,  and  literature 
had  on  the  contrary  served  to  the  triumph  of  the  gospel.  He 
issued  his  orders  without  delay,  and  the  university  was 
filled  with  terror.  John  Clark,  John  Fryth,  Henry  Sumner, 
William  Beits,  Richard  Tavemer,  Richard  Cox,  Michael 
Drumm,  Godfrey  Harman,  Thomas  Lawney,  Radley,  and 
others  besides  of  Cardinal's  College ;  Udal,  Diet,  and  others 
of  Corpus  Christ! ;  Eden  and  several  of  his  friends  of  Mag- 
dalene; Goodman,  William  Bayley,  Robert  Ferrar,  John 
Salisbury  of  Gloucester,  Barnard,  and  St  Mary's  Colleges ; 
irere  seized  and  thrown^into  prison.  Wolsey  had  promised 
tliem  glory ;  he  gave  them  a  dungeon,  hoping  in  this  man- 
ner to  save  the  power  of  the  priests,  and  to  repress  that 
awakening  of  truth  and  liberty  which  was  spreading  from 
liie  continent  to  England. 

Under  Cardinal's  College  there  was  a  deep  cellar  sunk  in 
the  earth,  in  which  the  butler  kept  his  salt  fish.  Into  this 
hole  these  young  men,  the  choice  of  England,  were  thrust. 
The  dampness  of  this  cave,  the  corrupted  air  they  breathed, 
the  horrible  smell  given  out  by  the  fish,  seriously  affected 
the  prisoners,  already  weakened  by  study.  Their  hearts  were 

•  Foxe,  T.  p.  427. 
VOL.  V.  13 
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with  groans,  their  faith  was  shaken,'  and  the  moflt 
monmfDl  scenes  followed  each  other  in  this  foul  dungeon. 
The  wretched  captives  gazed  on  one  another,  wept,  and 
prayed.  This  trial  was  destined  to  be  a  salutary  one  to 
them:  "Alas!"  said  Fryth  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  *M 
see  that  besides  the  word  of  God,  t-icrc  is  indeed  a  second 

purgatory but  it  is  not  that  invented  by  Rome;  it  if  Che 

cross  of  tribulation  to  which  God  has  nailed  us."* 

At  last  the  prisoners  were  taken  out  one  by  one  and 
brought  before  their  Judges  j  two  only  were  released.  The 
first  was  Betts,  afterwards  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn :  thej 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any  prohibited  books  in  his  room, 
and  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  great  talent.  The  other  was 
Tayemer;  he  had  hidden  Clark's  books  under  his  school-room 
floor,  where  they  had  been  discovered ;  but  his  .love  for  the 
arts  saved  him :  "  Pshaw !  he  is  only  a  musician,"  said  the 
cardinal 

All  the  rest  were  condemned.  A  great  fire  was  kindM 
at  the  top  of  the  market-place ;-{-  a  long  procession  was  map* 
shalled,  and  these  unfortunate  men  were  led  out,  each  bear- 
ing a  fagot.  When  they  came  near  the  fire,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  throw  into  it  the  heretical  books  that  had  been 
found  in  their  rooms,  after  which  they  were  taken  back  to 
their  noisome  prison.  There  seemed  to  be  a  barbarous  plea- 
sure in  treating  these  young  and  generous  men  so  vilely 
In  other  countries  abo,  Rome  was  preparing  to  stifle  in  the 
flames  the  noblest  geniuses  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Such  was  the  reception  letters  and  the  gospel  met  with  from 
popery  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Every  plant  of  Grod's  most 
be  beaten  by  the  wind,  even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  uprooted; 
if  it  receives  only  the  gentle  rays  of  the  sun,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  it  will  dry  up  and  wither  before  it  produces  fruit 
Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideA 
alone.  There  was  to  arise  one  day  a  real  church  in  Enghmd, 
for  the  persecution  had  begun. 

We  have  to  contemplate  still  further  trials. 

*  God  naileth  ns  to  the  eross  to  heal  our  infizmities.    Tyndalt  aai 
Fryth'8  Works,  ui.  p.  91  (ed.  Rossell). 

t  There  was  made  a  great  fire  upon  the  top  of  Carfax.    Foxe,  f* 
Ik  436. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

at  Cambridge— Barnes  arrested— A  grand  Search — Barnes 
at  Wolsey's  Palaoe— Interrogated  by  the  Cardinal — Conyersation  be* 
tween  Wolsey  and  Barnes— Barnes  threatened  with  the  Stake— His 
Fall  and  pnblic  Penance— Richard  Bayfield — His  Faith  and  Imprison- 
ment— ^Visits  Cambridge — Joins  Tyndale— The  Confessors  in  the  Cellar 
at  Oxford— Four  of  them  die — The  rest  liberated. 

« 

Cambridge,  which  had  produced  Latimer,  Bilney,  Stafford, 
and  Barnes,  had  at  first  appeared  to  occupy  the  front  rank 
in  the  English  reformation.  Oxford  by  receiving  the  crown 
of  persecution  seemed  now  to  have  outstripped  the  sister 
iiniTersity.  And  yet  Cambridge  was  to  have  its  share  of 
sniTering.  The  investigation  had  begun  at  Oxford  on  Mon- 
day the  5th  of  February,  and  on  the  very  same  day  two  of 
Wolscy's  creatures,  Dr  Capon,  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
Gibson,  a  sergeant-at-arras,  notorious  for  his  arrogance,  left 
London  for  Cambridge.  Submission,  was  the  pass-word  of 
popery.  "  Yes,  submission,"  was  responded  from  every  part 
of  Christendom  by  men  of  sincere  piety  and  profound  under- 
standing ;  '^  submission  to  the  legitimate  authority  against 
which  Roman-catholicism  has  rebelled."  According  to  their 
views  the  traditionalism  and  pelagianism  of  the  Romish 
church  had  set  up  the  supremacy  of  fallen  reason  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  divine  supremacy  of  the  word  and  of  grace.  The 
external  and  apparent  sacrifice  of  self  which  Roman-catholi- 
cism imposes, — obedience  to  a  confessor  or  to  the  pope,  ar- 
bitrary penance,  ascetic  practices,  and  celibacy, — only  served 
to  create,  and  so  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate,  a  delusion  as 
to  the  egotistic  preservation  of  a  sinful  personality.  When 
the  Reformation  proclaimed  liberty,  so  far  as  regarded  or- 
dinances of  human  invention,  it  was  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing man's  heart  and  life  into  subjection  to  their  real  Sove- 
feign.  The  reign  of  God  was  commencing;  that  of  the  priests 
most  needs  come  to  an  end.    No  man  can  serve  two  nuuttts. 
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§«:h  were  chti  impoctaat  truths  which  gradually  danned 
apoa  chtf  wisrU.  and  which  it  became  necessaiy  to  extingaidi 
wichoat  deLij. 

On  ch«  day  after  rht!ir  arriTal  In  Cambridge^  on  Tuesday 
the  6ch  ot'  Febniarv.  Capon  and  Gibson  went  to  the  conro- 
^kdoa  hotLse.  whi>re  sereral  of  the  doctors  -were  talking  to- 
gether. Their  appearance  caused  some  anxiety  among  the 
•pecCaEonK  who  looked  upon  the  strangers  with  distnuL 
On  a  sniUen  Gibeoa  mored  forward,  pat  his  hand  on  Bames, 
and  arresced  him  in  the  pceseoce  of  his  friends.*  The  Istter 
wisre  an^cened.  and  chxs  was  what  the  sergeant  waotei 
**  W*aiU !"  said  chey.  "  che  prior  of  the  Angostines,  the  le- 
sconrr  ^yi  Lecter»  in  Cambcuige,  arrested  by  a  sergeant  !**  TTiii 
was  HOC  alL  WoLwy  s  agents  were  to  seize  the  books  come 
trim  Germany,  and  ciiieir  owners ;  Bihiey,  Latimer,  Staflbid, 
Artli'vir.  and  cheir  friends^  were  aQ  to  be  imprisoned^  for  they 
pc:»e;<;«ed  die  New  Testament  Thirty  members  of  the  uni- 
▼•irHcy  were  pointed  oat  as  sospected ;  and  some  miserable 
wr-jccheSi  wbo  had  been  bribed  by  the  inquisitors,  offered  to 
show  :he  place  in  eTery  room  where  the  prohibited  books 
wmh;  lilddea.  Bu:  while  the  necessary  preparations  were 
TT'.ik  't.^  xc  :hli  seaa'h.  Bilney,  Latimer,  and  their  colleagues 
reiii^  warned  ia  ±ne.  i«::  die  Uvks  removed ;  thev  were 
:aai£:  aw*iv  aoe  onlv  bv  the  doors  but  bv  the  windows,  even 
by  die  ?;ot*.  aad  aniwus  inquiry  was  made  for  sure  places 
La  wlilcii  :aev  coald  be  ooncealed. 

This  w:rk  was  hardly  ended,  when  the  vieo-^-!iam*eIloroc 
die  •j::iiveRi:y.  die  ser^*aa:-a:-arn:5,  Wolsoy's  cliaplain,  the 
pr.'cccrk  ar.d  ±e  iawroier?  bec^^n  their  rounds.  Tliey  opened 
die  i::^:  r^.vui.  «.*ti:ered,  searched,  and  found  nothing.  Hiej 
pas«K;c  ;£i  :e  :Ii«*  second,  there  was  nothing.  The  sergeant 
wxs  as:::a;;*aed.  acd  ^w  an^rrj-.  On  reaching  the  third 
r.vtti.  bL<>  rarL  iirecdy  to  the  place  that  had  been  pointed  oot, 
— sii'l  :aec-  was  nothing.  The  same  thing  occnrred  ereir- 
w?.enj;  7.evtT  wa*  inquisitor  more  mortified.  He  dared  not 
lay  liacics  ."c  the  persons  of  the  evangelical  doctors :  his  or- 
iec>>  S:ce  :ha:  he  was  to  seiie  the  books  and  fAeir  omitru 
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But  as  no  books  were  found,  there  could  be  do  prisoners. 
Luckiljr  there  was  one  man  (the  prior  of  the  Augustines) 
against  whom  there  were  particular  charges.  The  sergeant 
promised  to  compenBate  himself  at  Barnes's  expenBC  for  hia 
[      useless  labours. 

The  next  day  Gibson  and  Capon  set  out  for  London  with 
Ea  nes.  During  this  mournful  journey  the  prior,  in  great 
agii  ition,  at  one  time  determined  to  brave  all  England,  and 
at  another  trembled  like  a  leaf.  At  last  their  journey  waa 
ended ;  the  chaplabi  left  his  prisoner  at  Pametl's  house, 
close  by  the  stocks.*  Three  students  (Coverdale,  Goodwin, 
and  Field)  had  followed  their  master  to  cheer  him  with  their 
tender  affection. 

On  Thursday  (8th  February)  the  sergeant  conducted 
Barnes  to  the  cardinal's  palace  at  Westminster ;  the  wretched 
prior,  whose  enthusiasm  had  given  way  to  dejection,  waited 
ftll  day  before  he  could  be  admttted.  What  a  day  I 
Will  no  one  come  to  hia  assistance?  Doctor  Gardiner, 
Wolsey'a  secretary,  and  Fox,  hia  steward,  both  old  friends 
of  Barnes,  passed  through  the  gallery  in  tlie  evening,  and 
went  up  to  the  prisoner,  who  begged  them  to  procure 
liim  an  audience  with  the  cardinal.  When  night  had  come, 
&ese  officers  introduced  the  prior  into  the  room  where  their 
BULSter  was  sitting,  and  Barnes,  as  was  cnstomary,  fell  on  hia 
knees  before  him.  "Is  this  the  Doctor  Barnes  who  is  ac- 
cused of  heresy?"  asked  Wolsey,  in  a  haughty  tone,  of  Fox 
and  Gardiner.  They  replied  In  the  aifirmative.  The  car- 
dinal then  turning  to  Barnes,  who  was  still  kneeling,  said  to 
Mm  ironically,  and  not  without  reason:  "What,  master 
doctor,  had  you  not  sufficient  scope  in  the  Scriptures  to  teach 
the  people;  but  my  golden  shoes,  my  polcaxes,  my  pillars, 
.  my  golden  cushions,  my  crosses,  did  so  sore  offend  you,  that 
you  must  make  us  a  laugliing-stock,  ridkulum  caput, 
amongst  the  people  ?  We  were  jollily  that  day  laughed  to 
.  ■com.  Verily  it  was  a  sermon  more  fit  to  be  preached  on  a 
■tage  than  in  a  pulpit;  for  at  the  last  you  said  I  wore  a 
fait  of  red  gloves — I  should  say  bloody  gloves  (quoth  you) 
Ehl  what  think  you,  master  doctor?"     Barnes,  wishing 
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to  dude  these  embarrassing  questions,  answered  vaguely: 
**  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth  out  of  the  Scriptures,  accoid- 
fang  to  my  conscience  and  according  to  the  old  docton." 
He  then  presented  to  the  cardinal  a  statement  of  his  teach- 
ing. 

Wolsey  received  the  papers  with  a  smile  :  "  Oh,  hoi'  mil 
he  as  he  counted  the  six  sheets,  ''  I  perceive  you  intend  to 
stand  to  your  articles  and  to  show  your  learning."  "  \  ith 
the  grace  of  God,"  said  Barnes.  Wolsey  then  began  to  lead 
them,  and  stopped  at  the  sixth  article,  which  ran  thus:  ''I 
will  never  believe  that  one  man  may,  by  the  law  of  God,  be 
bishop  of  two  or  three  cities,  yea,  of  a  whole  conntiy,  for  it 
is  contrary  to  St  Paul,  who  saitli :  /  hate  I  ft  tJ^ce  behindf  to 
set  in  etery  city  a  hisliop"  Barnes  did  not  quote  corroctlj, 
for  the  apostle  says :  ^  to  ordain  elders  in  em-y  cityj** 
Wolsey  was  displeased  at  this  thesis:  '^Ali!  tliis  touches 
me,"  he  said :  ^'  Do  you  think  it  wrong  (seeing  the  ordinance 
of  the  church)  that  one  bishop  should  have  so  ninny  cities 
underneath  him?" — '^  I  know  of  no  ordinance  of  the  chuRfa," 
Barnes  replied,  "  as  concerning  this  thing,  but  Paul's  saying 
only." 

Although  this  controversy  interested  the  cardinal,  the 
personal  attack  of  which  he  had  to  complain  touched  him 
more  keenly.  "  Good,"  said  Wolsey ;  and  then  with  a  con- 
descension hardly  to  be  expected  from  so  proud  a  man,  be 
deigned  almost  to  justify  himself.  '^  You  charge  me  with 
displaying  a  royal  p'jmp ;  but  do  you  not  understand  that, 
being  called  to  represent  his  majesty,  I  must  strive  by  these 
means  to  strike  terror  into  the  wicked?" — "  It  is  not  your 
pomp  or  your  poleaxes,"  Barnes  courageously  answered, 

"  that  will  save  the  king's  person God  will  save  hinii 

who  said  :  Per  me  reges  remnant"  Barnes,  instead  of  pnn 
fiting  by  the  cardinal's  kindness  to  present  an  humble  justi- 
fication,  as  Dean  Colet  had  formerly  done  to  Henry  VIIL 
dared  preach  him  a  second  sermon  to  his  face.  Wolsey  fek 
the  colour  mount  to  his  cheeks.  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  turning  to  Fox  and  Gardiner,  **  you  hear  him  I  Is  this 
the  wise  and  learned  man  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me?" 

*  Kai  umrmrr^nfs  mi«^  wiXt*  «;firCvr{(«v(.     Titos  i.  5. 
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At  these  words  both  steward  and  secretary  fell  on  their 
ti"etS|  sajiiig:  "  My  lord,  pardon  him  for  mercy's  sake." — 
•  Can  you  find  ten  or  even  six  doctors  of  divinity  willing  to 
■wear  that  yon  are  free  from  heresy?"  asked  Wolsey, 
Baraes  ofiered  twenty  honest  men,  quite  as  learned  as  him- 
■elf,  or  even  more  so.  "I  must  have  doctors  in  dirinity, 
men  as  old  as  yourself." — "That  ia  impossible,"  said  the 
prior.  "  In  that  case  yon  must  be  burnt,"  continued  the 
cudinaL  "  Let  him  be  taken  to  the  Tower,"  Gardiner 
and  Fox  offering  to  become  his  sureties,  Wolsey  permitted 
him  to  pass  the  night  at  Famell's. 

"  It  is  no  time  to  think  of  sleeping,"  said  Barnes  as  he 
mtered  the  house,  "  we  must  write."  Those  harsh  and 
terrible  words,  you  mtist  be  burnt,  resounded  continuaUy  in 
bis  ears.  He  dictated  all  night  to  Ins  throe  young  friends  a 
defence  of  his  articles. 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  before  the  chapter,  at  which 
Clarke,  bishop  of  Bath,  Standish,  and  other  doctors  were 
present.  His  judges  laid  before  him  a  long  statement,  and 
■  »aid  to  him  :  "  Promise  to  read  this  paper  in  public,  without 
omitting  or  adding  a  single  word."  It  was  then  read  to  him 
"  would  die  first,"  was  his  reply.  "  Will  yon  abjure  or  tw 
burnt  alive?"  said  his  judges;  "take  your  choice,"  The 
Ritemative  was  dreadful.  Poor  Barnes,  a  prey  to  the 
deepest  agony,  shrank  at  the  thought  of  the  stake;  then, 
Buddenly  his  courage  revived,  and  be  exclaimed ;  "  I  would 
rather  be  burnt  than  abjure."  Gardiner  and  Fox  did  all  they 
eould  to  persuade  him,  "  Listen  to  reason,"  said  they 
craftily  :  "  your  articles  are  true  ;  that  is  not  the  question. 
We  want  to  know  whether  by  your  death  you  will  let 
error  triumph,  or  whether  you  would  rather  remain  to  defend 
ilie  truth,  when  better  days  may  come." 

They  entreated  him  ;  they  put  forward  the  most  plausible 
uotivps ;  from  time  to  time  they  uttered  the  terrible  words 
(ui-nt  alive  !     His  blood  froze  in  his  veins ;  he  knew  noi 

nhat  he  said  or  did they  placed  a  paper  before  him — 

Ihey  put  a  pen-  in  bis  hand — his  head  was  bewildered,  he 
ligned  his  name  with  a  deep  sigh.  This  unhappy  man  wu 
4estine<]  at  a  later  period  to  be  a  faithful  martyr  of  Jeaus 
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Christ;  but  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  '^ resist  even  unto 
Uood."    Barnes  had  Men. 

On  the  following  morning  (Sunday,  11th  February)  a 
solemn  spectacle  was  preparing  at  St;  Paul's.  Before  day- 
break, all  were  astir  in  the  prison  of  the  poor  prior ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock,  the  knight-marshal  with  his  tipstayes,  and  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet  prison  with  his  billmen,  conducted 
Barnes  to  St  Paul's,  along  with  four  of  the  Hanse  wp- 
Qhants  who  had  first  brought  to  London  the  New  Testament 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  English.  The  fifth  of  these  pious  mer- 
chants held  an  immense  taper  in  his  hands.  A  persevering 
search  had  discoYcred  that  it  was  these  men  to  whom  £n^. 
land  was  indebted  for  the  so  much  dreaded  book;  tbeir 
warehouses  were  surrounded  and  their  persons  arrested^ 
On  the  top  of  St  Paul's  steps  was  a  platform,  and  on  the 
platform  a  throne,  and  on  the  throne  the  cardinal,  dressed  in 
scarlet — ^like  a  ''  bloody  antichrist^"  says  the  chronicler.  On 
his  head  glittered  the  hat  of  which  Barnes  had  spoken  so 
ill ;  around  him  were  thirty-^ix  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
all  his  doctors,  dressed  in  damask  and  satin ;  the  vast  catbe- 
dral  was  full.  The  bishop  of  Rochester  having  gone  into  a 
pulpit  placed  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  Barnes  and  the  mer- 
chants, each  bearing  a  fagot,  were  compelled  to  kneel  and 
listen  to  a  sermon  intended  to  cure  these  poor  creatures  of 
that  taste  for  insurrectioiji  against  popery  which  was  begin- 
ning to  spread  in  every  quarter.  The  sermon  ended,  the 
cardinal  mounted  his  mule,  took  his  station  under  a  magni- 
ficent canopy,  and  rode  off.  After  this  Barnes  and  his  fivo 
companions  walked  three  times  round  a  fire,  lighted  before 
the  cross  at  the  north  gate  of  the  cathedral.  The  dejected 
prior,  with  downcast  head,  dragged  himself  along,  rather 
than  walked.  After  the  third  turn,  the  prisoners  threw 
their  fagots  into  the  flames;  some  '^ heretical"  books  also 
were  flung  in ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  having  given 
absolution  to  the  six  penitents,  they  were  led  back  to 
prison  to  be  kept  there  during  the  lord  cardinal's  pleasure. 
Barnes  could  not  weep  now ;  the  thought  of  his  relapse,  and 
of  the  effects  so  guilty  an  example  might  produce,  ]iad  de- 
prived him  o!  aW  moral  energy.    In  the  month  of  August, 
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be  was  led  out  of  prison  and  confiDed  in  tlic  Angusliuo  coiv- 

Bames  wqs  not  the  only  man  at  Cambridge  upon  whom 
I      the  blow  had  fallen.     Since  the  year  1520,  a  monk  named 
Richard  Gajfield  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  Bury 
'      St  Edmunda.    Hia  affability  delighted  every  traveller.    One 
[      day,  when  engaged  as  chamberlain  in  receiving  Barnes,  who 
I      had  come  to  visit  Dr  Ruffum,  hia  fellow-stndent  at  I^ii- 
i      vain,  two  men  entered  the  convent.     Tfiey  were  pious  pep- 
I      sons,   :ind   of  great  consideration  in  London,  where  they 
I      carried  on  the  occupation  of  brieic  mailing,  and  had  risen  t© 
I      be  wardens  of  their  guild.    Their  names  were  Maswell  and 
I       Stacy,  men  "  well  grafted  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  says  ibe 
I      historian,  who  bad  led  many  (o  the  Saviour  by  their  eon- 
•      versation  and  exemplary  life.    Being  accustomed  to  travel 
I      ;nce  a-year  through  the  counties  to  visit  their  brethren,  and 
I      extend  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  they  used  to  lodge,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  time,  in  the   convents  and 
abbeys,    A  converaation  soon  arose  between  Barnes,  Stacy, 
and  Maxwell,  which  struck  the  lay-brot!ier.     Barnes,  who 
had  observed  his  attention,  gave  him,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
convent,  a  New  Testament  in  Latin,  and  the  two  brick- 
makers  added  a  New  Testament  in   English,  with    Tlu 
Wkked  Mammon,  and    The    Obedience  of  a  Christian  Afan. 
The  lay-brother  ran  and  hid  the  books  in  his  cell,  and  fer 
two  years  read  thero  constantly.     At  last  he  was  discovered, 
and  reprimanded ;  but  he  boldly  confessed  his  faith.     Upon 
this  the  monks  threw  him  into  prison,  set  him  in  the  stocks, 
put  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  cruelly  whipped  him,  to  pre- 
vent his  speaking  of  grace.*     The  unhappy  Bayfield  re- 
mained nine  months  in  this  condition. 

When  Barnes  repeated  his  visit  to  Bury  at  a  later  period, 
he  did  not  find  the  amiable  chamberlain  at  the  gates  of  tb« 
abbey.  Upon  inquiry  he  leamt  his  condition,  and  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  procure  liis  deliverance.  Dr  Ruf^m 
came  to  his  aid :  "  Give  him  to  me,"  said  Barnes,  "  I  wiH 
take  him  to  Cambridge."  The  prior  of  the  Augustineswas  at 
that  time  held  in  high  esteem;  lils  request  ivas  grdntcd,  ia 

•   Foxi'.i'.p,  BBl, 
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Aekope  dnthe  wmU  kdl  bnA  Bsyldd  to  the  doetriw 
tftheehuidL  But  die  Tajverene  took  plaee:  inteicoiiiie 
viik  the  Cuifaridge  iHcducBstrngtliened  die  young  monk'i 
CndL  Ob  a  sudden  his  htiyiiffM  Tjuudwd.  Barneii  hb 
Mead  and  beneCietor,  was  cairied  to  London,  and  die  nuniki 
if  Bnnr  St  Edmunds,  alaraied  at  the  ncnsetliisaffiur  created, 
■ammoned  him  to  letnm  to  the  ahbef  .  Bnt  Bayfield,  re- 
aolTing  to  sobmit  to  thdr  yoke  no  hmge^  went  to  Londoa, 
and  lay  eoneeakd  at  Marwefi  and  Stacjr's.  One  day,  haying 
left  his  hiding-place,  he  was  cronmg  Lomhaid  street,  when 
he  met  a  priest  named  Fioson  and  two  other  religions  d 
his  Older,  with  whom  he  entered  Into  a  conversadon  which 
gieady  scandalised  them.  '^  Yon  mnst  depart  forthwith,' 
said  Ifaxwell  and  Stacy  to  him  on  his  return.  Bayfidd 
reeeiTed  a  small  som  of  money  from  them,  went  on  board  a 
ship,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  eontinent,  hastened  to 
find  Tyndale.  Doring  this  time  scenes  of  a  Tery  diflferent 
nature  from  those  which  had  taken  place  at  Cambridge,  hut 
not  less  heartrending,  were  psssing  at  Oxford. 

The  stonn  of  persecution  was  raging  there  with  more  tio- 
lence  than  at  Cunbridge.  Claris  and  the  other  confesson  of 
the  name  of  Christ  were  still  confined  in  their  under-groond 
prison.  The  air  they  breathed,  the  food  diey  took  (and  thej 
ate  nothing  bnt  salt  fish*),  the  burning  thirst  this  created, 
the  thoughts  by  which  they  were  agitated,  all  together  com- 
bined to  crush  these  noble-hearted  men.  Their  bodiei 
wasted  day  by  day ;  they  wandered  like  spectres  up  sod 
down  their  gloomy  cellar,  lliose  animated  discussions  in 
which  the  deep  questions  then  conyulsing  Christendom  were 
so  eloquently  debated  were  at  an  end ;  they  were  like  shadow 
meeting  shadow,  llieir  hollow  eyes  cast  a  vague  and  hsg- 
gard  glance  on  one  another,  and  after  gazing  for  a  moment 
they  passed  on  without  speaking.  Clark,  Sumner,  Baylej, 
and  Goodman,  consumed  by  fever,  feebly  crawled  along,  ksn- 
ing  against  their  dungeon  walls.  The  first,  who  was  also  the 
eldest,  could  not  walk  without  the  support  of  one  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners. Soon  he  was  quite  unable  to  move,  and  Isy 
stretdied  upon  the  damp  floor.    The  brethren  gathered  round 
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Uniy  soaght  to  discoyer  in  his  features  whether  death  was 
not  about  to  cut  short  the  days  of  him  who  had  brought 
many  of  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  They  repeated 
to  him  slowly  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  then  knelt  down 
bjr  his  side  and  uttered  a  fervent  prayer. 

Clark,  feeling  his  end  draw  near,  asked  for  the  commun- 
ion. The  jailers  conveyed  his  request  to  tlieir  master ;  the 
noise  of  the  holts  was  soon  heard,  and  a  turnkey,  stepping 
Into  the  midst  of  the  disconsolate  band,  pronounced  a  cruel 
no !  *  On  hearing  thi%,  Clark  looked  towards  heaven,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  father  of  the  church  :  Crede  et  manducasti^ 
Believe  and  thou  hast  eaten,  f  He  was  lost  in  thought :  he 
contemplated  the  crucified  Son  of  God ;  by  faitli  he  ate  and 
drank  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  experienced  in  his 
Inner  life  the  strengthening  action  of  the  Redeemer.  Men 
might  refuse  him  the  host,  but  Jesus  had  given  him  his 
body ;  and  from  that  hour  he  felt  strengthened  by  a  living 
union  with  the  King  of  heaven. 

Not  alon^  did  Clark  descend  into  the  shadowy  valley: 
Sumner,  Bayley,  and  Goodman  were  sinking  rapidly.  Death, 
the  gloomy  inhabitant  of  this  foul  prison,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  these  four  friends.  X  Their  brethren  addressed  fresh 
solicitations  to  the  cardinal,  at  'that  time  closely  occupied 
in  negotiations  with  France,  Rome,  and  Venice.  §  He  found 
means,  howeyer,  to  giye  a  moment  to  the  Oxford  martyrs ; 
and  just  as  these  Christians  were  praying  oyer  their  four 
dying  companions,  the  commissioner  came  and  informed 
lliem,  that  ^i  his  lordship,  of  his  great  goodness,  permitted 
the  sick  persons  to  be  removed  to  their  own  chambers." 
Litters  were  brought,  on  which  the  dying  men  were  placed 
and  carried  to  their  rooms ;  ||  the  doors  were  closed  again 
upon  those  whose  liyes  this  frightful  dungeon  had  not  yet 
attacked. 

It  was  the  middle  of  August    The  wretched  men  who 

*  Not  be  suffered  to  receive  the  communion,  being  in  prison.   Foit\ 

t  Ibid.    Habe  fidem  et  tecum  est  quem  non  Tides,  says  Augustine  i| 
Mother  place.    See  Serm.  235, 272.    Tract.  26,  Eyan.  Joh. 
:|:  Taking  their  death  in  the  same  prison.    Foze,  t.  p.  5. 
I  State  Papers,  i.  p.  169.  11  Foze,  t.  p.  A. 
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had  passed  six  montlis  in  the  cellar  were  transported  m  vaiB 
Id  their  chambefs  and  their  beds ;  seyeral  members  of  dw 
viiTenitj  inetfeetnafly  tried  by  their  cares  and  their  tender 
charitj  to  recall  them  to  life.  It  was  too  late.  Th.e  severi- 
ties  of  popery  had  killed  these  noble  witnesses.  The  ap- 
proach of  death  soon  betrayed  itself;  their  blood  grew  cold, 
their  limbs  stifl^  and  their  bedimmed  eyes  sought  only  Jesus 
Christ,  their  everlasting  hope.  Clark,  Sumner,  and  Baylej 
died  in  the  same  week.  Goodman  followed  close  upon 
them.* 

This  unexpected  catastrophe  softened  Wolsey.  He  wu 
cruel  only  as  &r  as  his  interest  and  the  safety  of  the  chorch 
required.  He  feared  that  the  death  of  so  many  young 
men  would  raise  public  opinion  against  him,  or  that  these 
catastrophes  would  damage  his  college ;  perhaps  eyen  some 
sentiment  of  humanity  may  have  touched  his  heart  **  Set 
the  rest  at  liberty,"  he  wrote  to  his  agents,  ^  but  upon  con- 
dition that  they  do  not  go  above  ten  miles  from  Oxford.* 
Hie  university  beheld  these  young  men  issue  from  their 
living  tomb  pale,  wasted,  weak,  and  with  faltering  steps. 
At  that  time  they  were  not  men  of  mark ;  it  was  their  youth 
that  touched  the  spectators'  hearts ;  but  in  after-years  they 
an  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  church.  They  were 
Cox,  who  became  bishop  of  Ely,  and  tutor  to  Edward  the 
Prince  Royal ;  Drumm,  who  under  Cranmer  became  one  of 
the  six  preachers  at  Canterbury ;  Udal,  afterwards  master 
of  Westminster  and  Eton  schools ;  Salisbury,  dean  of  Nor- 
wich, and  then  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  wht)  in  all  his 
wealth  and  greatness  often  recalled  his  frightful  prison  at 
Oxford  as  a  title  to  glory;  Ferrar,  afterwards  Cranmer^ 
chaplain,  bishop  of  St  David's,  and  a  martyr  even  unto 
death,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years ;  Fryth,  Tyndale's 
friend,  to  whom  this  deliverance  proved  only  a  delay ;  and 
several  others.  When  they  came  forth  from  their  terrible 
dungeon,  their  friends  ran  up  to  them,  supported  their  &1- 
tering  steps,  and  embraced  them  amidst  floods  of  tears. 
Fryth  quitted  the  university  not  long  after  and  went  to 

*  Foze«  T.  t».  6. 
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Flanden.*  Thus  was  the  tempest  stayed  whicb  had  <«i 
haifuSLj  ravaged  Oxford.  Bat  the  calm  was  of  do  long 
dnratioa ;  an  unexpected  einmmstanee  became  periloais  to 
tlie  eanse  of  the  Beformaition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Lnther's  Letter  to  the  King— Henry'b  Anger— His  Reply— Lnfher's  Re« 
sohitieii—PerseentioQe— Barnes  esoapee—^Proolamstions  af;ainst  the 
New  Testemeat— W.  Roj  to  Cajaphi^Tlurd  Edition  of  the  New 
Testamentr-T^  Triiuaph,  of  XiVkW  an4  Liberty^Hatckett  attacks  the 
Printer— £bekett's  CprnplaintSi-A  S^ure— The  Year  1526  ia  Eq|^- 
hmd. 

Henry  was  still  under  the  impression  of  the  famous  SuppU- 
cation  of  the  Beggars,  when  Luther^  interference  increased 
his  anger.  The  letter  which,  at  the  advice  of  Christieni, 
king  of  Denmark,  this  reformer  had  written  to  him  in  Sep- 
tember 1525,  had  miscarried.  The  Wittemberg  doctor  hear- 
iqg  nothing  of  it,  had  boldly  printed  it,  and  sent  a. copy  to 
Die  king.  "  I  am  informed,*^  said  Luther,  ^  that  your  Ma- 
lesty  is  beginning  to  favour  the  gospel,  f  and  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  perverse  race  that  fights  against  it  in  your  noMe 

kingdom It  is  true  that,  according  to  Scripture,  the  kings 

qf  the  earth  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  we 
cannot,  consequently,  expect  to  see  them  favourable  to  the 
truth.  How  ferventty  do  I  wish  that  tin's  miracle  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  person  of  your  Majesty/' J 

We  may  imagine  Henry's  wrath  as  he  read  this  letter. 
**  What  I "  said  he,  "  does  this  apostate  monk  dare  print  a 
letter  addressed  to  us,  without  having  even  sent  it,  or  at  the 

«  Tyndale  and  Fryth's  Works,  iii.  p.  75  (edit.  Russell). 

t  Majestatem  tuam  esepisse  fayere  Eyangelio.    CochlsBos,  p,  laflL 

i  Hnic  miraenlo  in  Majestate  tna  qnam  opto  ex  totis  Modnllifk     Bud. 
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leaat  wiihmit  knowing  if  we  have  ever  received  it? And 

M  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  insinuates  that  we  are  among 

lus  partisans He  wins  over  also  one  or  two  wretches^ 

horn  in  our  kingdom,  and  engages  them  to  transhite  the 
New  Testament  into  English,  adding  thereto  certain  pre- 
faces and  poisonous  glosses."  Thus  spoke  Henry.  The  idea 
that  his  name  should  be  associated  with  that  of  the  Wittem- 
berg  monk  called  all  the  blood  into  his  face.  He  will  reply 
right  royally  to  such  unblushing  impudence.  He  summoned 
Wolsey  forthwith.  ''  Here  I "  said  he,  pointing  to  a  passage 
concerning  the  prelate,  "here!  read  what  is  said  of  you  I* 
And  then  he  read  aloud :  "  Ulud  monstrumet  publicum  odium 
Dei  et  hominumj  cardinalis  EboracemiSf  pesHi  tUa  regni  tuL 
You  see,  my  lord,  you  are  a  monster^  an  object  of  Jiaired 
both  to  Gk)d  and  man,  the  scourge  of  my  kingdom  I "  The 
king  had  hitherto  allowed  the  bishops  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
and  observed  a  sort  of  neutrality.  He  now  determined  to 
lay  it  aside  and  begin  a  crusade  against  the  gospel  of  Jesni 
Christ,  but  he  must  first  answer  this  impertinent  letter.  He 
consulted  Sir  Thomas  More,  shut  himself  in  his  doset,  and 
dictated  to  his  secretary  a  reply  to  the  reformer:  ^  You  are 
ashamed  of  the  book  you  have  written  against  me,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  counsel  you  to  be  ashamed  of  all  that  you  have 
written.  They  are  full  of  disgusting  errors  and  frantic 
heresies ;  and  are  supported  l^  the  most  audacious  obsti- 
nacy. Your  venomous  pen  mocks  the  church,  insults  the 
fathers,  abuses  the  saints,  despises  the  apostles,  dishonours 
the  holy  virgin,  and  blasphemes  God,  by  making  him  the 

author  of  evil And  after  all  that,  you  claim  to  be  an 

author  whose  like  does  not  exist  in  the  world."* 

^'  You  offer  to  publishabook  in  my  praise IthankyonI 

You  will  praise  me  most  by  abusing  me ;  you  will  dis- 
honour me  beyond  measure  if  you  praise  me.  I  say  with 
Seneca :  Tarn  tuiye  tibi  sit  laudari  a  turpibus,  quam  si  laur 
deris  6b  tutpia"-\- 

*  Tsntus  autor  haberi  postnlas,  qnantns  nee  hodie  qniaqaaiii  sit.  CooIh 
l«iig,p.  127.  ^ 

t  Let  it  be  as  disgraeef ul  to  you  to  be  praised  by  the  Yile,  as  if  yof 
were  praised  for  vile  doeds. 
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This  letter,  written  by  the  king  of  the  EnglUih  to  ike  king 
of  ike  hereticSf*  was  immediately  circalated  throughout  £ng^ 
libkl  bound  up  with  Luther's  epistle.  Henry,  by  publishing 
it|  put  his  subjects  on  their  guard  against  the  unfaithful 
translations  of. the  New  Testament,  wliich  were  besides 
about  to  be  burnt  everywhere.  ''  The  grapes  seem  beauti- 
ful/' he  said, ''  but  beware  how  you  wet  your  lips  with  the 
wine  made  from  them,  for  the  adversary  hath  mingled  poison 
with  it" 

Luther,  agitated  by  this  rude  lesson,  tried  to  excuse  him* 
self.  ''  I  said  to  myself,  There  are  twelve  hours  in  the  day. 
Who  knows  ?  perhaps  I  may  find  one  lucky  hour  to  gain 
the  king  of  England.  I  therefore  laid  my  humble  epistle 
at  his  feet ;  but  alas  I  the  swine  have  torn  it.    I  am  willing 

to  be  silent but  as  regards  my  doctrine,  I  cannot  impose 

silence  on  it.  It  must  cry  aloud,  it  must  bite.  If  any  king 
imagines  he  can  make  me  retract  my  faith,  he  is  a  dreamer. 
80  long  as  one  drop  of  blood  remains  in  my  body,  I  shall 
say  NO.  Emperors,  kings,  the  devil,  and  even  the  whole 
universe,  cannot  frighten  me  when  faith  is  concerned.  I 
daim  to  be  proud,  very  proud,  exceedingly  proud.  If  my 
doctrine  had  no  other  enemies  than  the  king  of  England, 
"Duke  George,  the  pope  and  their  allies,  all  these  soap- 

bnbbles one  little  prayer  would  long  ago  have  worsted 

them  all.  Where  are  Pilate,  Herod,  and  Caiaphas  now? 
Where  are  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Maximilian  ?    Where  are 

Anus,  Pelagius,  and  Manes? — Where  are  they? Where 

all  our  scribes  and  all  our  tyrants  will  soon  be. — But  Christ  ? 
Christ  is  the  same  always. 

"  For  a  thousand  years  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  not 
shone  in  the  world  with  so  much  brightness  as  now.-]-  I  wait 
in  peace  for  my  last  hour ;  I  have  done  what  I  could.  0 
princes,  my  hands  are  clean  from  your  blood ;  it  will  fall  on 
your  own  heads." 

Bowing  before  the  supreme  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ,  Luther 

*  Rex  Anglorum  Re^  hsereticorum  scribit.  Strype,  Mem.  i.  p.  91. 
The  title  of  the  pamphlet  was  Litterarum  guibus  invictus  Pr.  Henwitnu 
YIIL  eie,  etc .  reipondU  ad  qvandam  Epistolam  M,  Ltitheri  ad  te  minaiK. 

i*  Ale  in  taasend  Jahres  nicht  gewesen  ist*    Lnth.  0pp.  xiz.  p.  Ml 


qpoke  dras  boMlj  to  King  Heniy,  who  oolitailed  At  rights  ol 
the  word  of  Ood. 

A  letter  written  against  the  reComier  waa  not  eaongh  fior 
the  bishopB.  Profiting  by  the  wound  Lather  had  inflicted 
on  Henry's  self-esteem,  they  nrged  him  to  p«t  down  this 
reyolt  of  the  hnman  understanding,  which  threatened  (as  Ihsy 
ayerred)  both  the  popedom  and  the  numaidiy.  They  coiih 
menced  the  persecution.  Latimer  was  summoned  befim 
Wolsey,  bat  his  learning  and  presence  of  mind  procnred  his 
dismissal  Bilney  also,  who  had  been  ordered  to  LoMdon, 
received  an  injunction  not  to  preach  Luiker's  doetrines.  ^  I 
will  not  preach  Luther's  doctrines,  if  there  are  /my  peea- 
liar  to  him,"  he  said ;  ''  but  I  can  and  I  moat  preach  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  although  Luther  should  preaA  it 
too."  And  finally  Garret,  led  into  the  presence  of  his  judges, 
was  seized  with  terror,  and  fell  before  die  crael  threats  of  thi 
bishop.  When  restored  to  Uberty,  he  fled  from  place  to 
place,*  endeavouring  to  hide  his  sorrow,  and  to  escape  th» 
the  despotism  of  the  priests,  awaiting  the  moment  when  hi 
should  give  his  life  for  Jesus  Christ 

The  adversaries  of  the  Reformation  wero  not  yet  satisBei 
The  New  Testament  continued  to  circulate,  and  depots  ven 
formed  in  several  convents.  Barnes,  a  prisoner  in  the  Ai- 
gustine  monastery  in  London,  had  regained  his  courage,  lad 
loved  his  Bible  more  and  more.  One  day  about  the  end  of 
September,  as  three  or  four  friends  were  reading  in  his 
chamber,  two  simple  peasants,  John  Tybali  and  Thoraii 
Hilles,  natives  of  Bumpstead  in  Essex,  came  in.  ^  How 
did  you  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth?"  asked  Banes. 
They  drew  from  their  pockets  some  old  volumes  containing 
the  Gospels,  and  a  few  of  the  Epistles  in  English.  Barnes 
returned  them  with  a  smile.  "  They  aro  nothing,"  he  toU 
them,  "  in  comparison  with  the  new  edition  of  the  New  Tear 
tament,''-]-  a  copy  of  which  the  two  peasants  bought  for  three 
shillings  and  twopence.  ^'  Hide  it  carefully,"  said  Barnes. 
YThen  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  clergy,  Barnes  was  re- 

♦  Foxe,T.p.  428. 

t  Which  books  he  did  little  regard,  and  made  a  twit  oT  it.   TykiV^ 
Gmfbaiioii  in  Bible  Annals,  L  p.  184. 
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moved  to  Northampton  to  be  bnmt  at  the  stake ;  btil  ho 
managed  to  escape ;  his  friends  reported  tliat  be  was 
drowned ;  and  while  strict  search  was  making  for  bim 
during  a  whole  week  along  the  seacoael,  he  secretly  went 
on  board  a  ship,  and  was  carried  to  Germany.  "  The  car- 
dinal will  catch  him  even  now,"  said  the  bishop  of  London, 
-"whatever  amonnt  of  money  it  iriy  cost  him."  "Wbep 
Barnes  was  told  of  this,  he  remarkec  ;  "  1  am  a  poor  simple 
■wretch,  not  worth  the  tenth  penny  they  will  give  for  me. 

Besides,  if  they  bum  me,  what  vrill  they  gain  by  it? 

The  sun  and  the  moon,  fire  and  water,  the  stars  and  the  ele- 
ments— ^ea,  and  also  stones  shall  defend  this  cause  against 
them,  rather  than  the  truth  should  perish."  Faith  had  re-~ 
turned  to  Barnes's  feeble  heart. 

His  escape  added  fuel  to  the  wrath  of  the  clergy.  Tlipy 
proclaimed,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained  an  infectious  poison,* 
and  ordered  a  general  search  after  the  word  of  God.  Oil  the 
24th  of  October  1526,  the  bishop  of  London  enjoined  on  his 
archdeacons  to  seize  all  translations  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English  with  or  without  glosses ;  and,  a  few  days  later, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  issued  a  mandate  against  all 
the  books  which  should  contain  "  any  particle  of  tlie  New 
Teatament."f  The  primate  remembered  that  a  spark  waa 
sufficient  to  kindle  a  large  fire. 

On  bearing  of  this  order,  William  Roy,  a  sarcastic  writer, 
published  a  violent  satire,  in  which  figured  Jvilas  (Slandish), 
Pihte  (Wolsey),  and  Cawj-has  (Tonstall).  The  author 
exclaimed  with  energy : 

God,  of  bis  goodneBB,  Rrud^bJ  not  t«  dio, 
I  Man  to  deliier  ftam  deadly  damaation  ; 

,  Whose  will  is,  iHt  no  ahonid  know  perfeotlj 

Wli»(  be  hi<re  hath  done  for  our  sal7atiDn. 
O  cmel  Caiaphas  I  full  of  o»ft;  oonspiration. 
How  dursl  tboa  give  them  (Uae  judKmeDt 
To  burn  God'a  word— the  Holy  Toslameut.  X 

•  libri  pastifcruED  (iraa  in  la  continenlee,  in  promiseuflni  proiiocBB 
C*Bt.  maltitudinem  sunt  diepcrij      Wilkiiis,  CoDciiia,  ili.  p.  7<lii. 
■f-  Vel  aliqiiam  njiis  particulsii.    Ibid. 
1  S»li-e  of  W.  Roy,  c'inted  n  the  Harl.  Mise.  vul.  ix.  p.  77,  (ed.  18W) 
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Hie  dforte  of  Caiaphas  and  his  colleagnes  were  indeed 
nsdesB :  the  prieBls  were  undertaking  a  work  beyond  thdr 
strength.  If  by  some  terrible  revolution  all  aocial  fomu 
ghonld  be  destroyed  in  the  world,  the  liying  chnrch  of  the 
elect,  a  divine  institution  in  the  midst  of  human  institutioD^ 
would  still  exist  by  the  power  of  God,  like  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest,  and  would  transmit  to  future  genera- 
tions the  seeds  of  Christian  life  and  civilisation.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  word,  the  creative  principle  of  the  church. 
It  cannot  perish  here  below.  The  priests  of  England  had 
something  to  learn  on  this  matter. 

While  the  agents  of  the  clergy  were  carrying  out  the 
archicpiscopal  mandate,  and  a  merciless  search  wa&  making 
everywhere  for  the  New  Testaments  from  Worms,  a  new 
edition  was  discovered,  fresh  from  the  press,  of  a  smaller  and 
more  portable,  and  consequently  more  dangerous*  size.  It 
was  printed  by  Christopher  Eyndhoven  of  Antwerp,  who 
had  consigned  it  to  his  correspondents  in  London.  The 
annoyance  of  the  priests  was  extreme,  and  Hackett,  the 
agent  of  Henry  YIIL  in  the  Low  Countries,  immediately 
received  orders  to  get  this  man  punished.  ''We  cannot 
deliver  judgment  without  inquiry  into  the  matter,"  said  the 
lords  of  Antwerp ;  "  we  will  therefore  have  the  book  trans- 
lated into  Flemish." — '^  God  forbid,"  said  Hackett  in  alarm, 
''  What  I  would  you  also  on  your  side  of  the  ocean  transUte 
this  book  into  the  language  of  the  people  ?" — "Well  then," 
said  one  of  the  judges,  less  conscientious  than  his  colleagnes, 
"  let  the  king  of  England  send  us  a  copy  of  each  of  the  books 
he  has  burnt,  and  we  will  burn  them  likewise."  Hackett 
wrote  to  Wolsey  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  the 
court  met  again.  E3mdhoven's  counsel  called  upon  the  pro* 
sccutor  to  point  out  the  heresies  contained  in  the  volume. 
The  margrave  (an  officer  of  the  imperial  government)  shrank 
from  the  task,  and  said  to  Hackett,  "  I  give  up  the  busi- 
ness I"    The  charge  against  Eyndhoven  was  dismissed. 

Thus  did  the  Reformation  awaken  in  Europe  the  slumber- 
ing spirit  of  law  and  liberty.  By  enfranchising  thought 
from  the  yoke  of  popery,  it  prepared  the  way  for  other  en-' 
franchisements;  and  by  restoring  the  authority  of  the  word 
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of  God,  it  brought  back  tlie  reign  of  the  law  among  nations 
long  the  prey  of  turbulent  paaaions  and  arbitrary  power. 
Then,  as  at  all  times,  reh'gions  society  forestalled  civil  so- 
ciety, and  gave  it  those  two  great  principles  of  order  and 
liberty,  which  popery  comyromises  or  annuls.  It  was  not 
in  vain  that  the  magistrates  of  a  Flemish  city,  enlightened 
by  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  set  so  noble  an  ex- 
ample; the  English,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the  Ilanae 
Towns,  thus  learnt  once  more  the  value  of  that  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  is  the  time-honoured  right  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  which. they  were  in  after-years  to  give  other 
nations  the  so  much  needed  lessons. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Hockett,  who  was  annoyed  at  their 
setting  the  law  above  his  master's  will,  "  I  will  go  and  buy 
ail  these  books,  and  send  them  to  the  cardinal,  that  he  may 
bum  them."  "With  these  words  he  left  the  court.  But  his 
anger  evaporating,*  he  set  off  for  Malincs  to  complain  to  the 
regent  and  her  council  of  the  Antwerp  decision.  "  What  I" 
Biud  he,  "  you  punish  those  who  circulate  false  money,  and 
you  will  not  punish  still  more  severely  the  man  who  coins 
it? — in  this  case,  he  is  the  printer."  "  But  that  is  just  the 
point  in  dispute,"  they  replied ;  "we  arc  not  sure  the  money 
Ifl  false." — "  How  can  it  be  otherwise,"  answered  Henry's 
agent,  "since  the  bishops  of  England  have  declared  it  so?" 
The  imperial  government,  which  was  not  very  favourably 
disposed  towards  England,  ratified  Ej-ndhoverfs  acquittal, 
but  permitted  Hackett  lo  bum  all  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  he  could  seize.  He  hastened  to  profit  by  this 
concession,  ami  began  hunting  after  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
while  the  priests  eagerly  came  to  his  assistance.  In  tlii'ir 
view,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their  English  colleagues,  the  su- 
preme decision  in  matter  of  faith  rested  not  with  the  word 
of  God  but  with  the  pope;  and  the  best  means  of  securing 
this  privilege  to  the  pontiff  was  to  reduce  the  Bible  to  ashes. 

Notwithstanding  these  trials,  the  year  1526  was  a  mrnm- 
lable  one  for  England.  The  English  New  Testament  had 
been  circulated  from  the  shores  of  the  Channel  to  the  bor- 
4ers  of  Scotland,  and  the  Reformation  had  begun  in  iliat 

*  Uj  eholcr  was  deaoendeJ.  AnderMu'sAniiiLlaof  the  Bible,  i.  p.  129. 
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isbmd  by  the  word  of  God.  The  rerlral  of  the  shLteeiidi 
centnrj  was  in  no  country  less  than  in  England  the  eraaiMH 
tion  of  a  royal  mandate.  But  jOod,  who  had  dissemmated 
the  Scriptures  over  Britain,  in  defiance  of  the  rulers  of  the 
nation,  was  about  to  make  use  of  their  passions  to  remore 
the  difficulties  which  opposed  the  final  triumph  of  his  plans. 
We  here  enter  upon  a  new  phasis  in  the  history  of  the  Be* 
formation ;  and  having  studied  the  work  of  God  in  the  fidth 
of  the  little  ones,  we  proceed  to  contemplate  the  work  of 
man  in  the  intrigues  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Wolsey  desires  to  be  roTenged— The  Diroree  SBggcotod—'HeBgy^s 
Ments  towuds  the  (^een-— Wolsey's  first  Steps— Loo^tuid^  rrnomt 
ings — Beftisal  of  Margaret  of  Valois — Objection  of  the  Bishop  of  Tte-- 
bes— Henry's  Uneasiness — Catherine's  Alarm — Misdon  to  Spain. 

WoLSEY,  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  pontifical 
throne,  to  which  he  had  so  ardently  aspired,  and  being  espe- 
cially irritated  by  the  ill-will  of  Charles  Y.,  meditated  a 
plan  which,  entirely  unsuspected  by  him,  was  to  lead  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  England  from  the  papal  yoke.  ^They 
laugh  at  me,  and  thrust  me  into  the  second  rank,"  he  had 
exclaimed.    ''  So  be  it !    I  will  create  such  a  confusion  iki 

the  world  as  has  not  been  seen  for  ages I  will  do  it,  even 

should  England  be  swallowed  up  in  the  tempest  I  ***  De- 
sirous of  exciting  imperishable  hatred  between  Henry  VIIL 
and  Charles  V.,  he  had  undertaken  to  break  the  marriage 
which  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  planned 
to  unite  for  ever  their  families  and  their  crowns.  His 
hatred  of  Charles  was  not  his  only  motive.  Catherine  had 
reproached  him  for  his  dissolute  life,-]-  and  he  had  sworn  to 
be  revenged.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Wolsey's  share 

*  Sandoval,  i.  p.  358.    Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  iii.  p.  17. 
t  Males  oderat  mores.    Polyd.  Virg.  p.  685. 
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in  the  matter.  **  The  first  terms  of  the  divorce  vrere  put 
forward  by  me,**  he  told  the  French  ambassador*  ''  I  did 
it,"  he  ac^ed, ''  to  cause  a  lasting  separation  between  the 
houses  of  England  and  Burgundy.''*  The  best  informed 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  men  of  the  most  opposite 
parties,  Pole,  Polydore  Virgil,  Tyndale,  Meteren,  Pallayicrni, 
Sanders,  and  Roper,  More's  son-in-law,  all  agree  in  point- 
ing to  Wolsey  as  the  instigator  of  that  divorce,  which  has 
become  so  famous.-]-  lie  desired  to  go  still  farther,  and 
after  inducing-  the  king  to  put  away  his  queen,  he  lioped  to 
prevail  on  the  pope  to  'depose  the  emperor.j;  It  was  not  his 
passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  as  so  many  of  the  Romish  fabu- 
lists have  repeated,  but  the  passion  of  a  cardinal  for  the 
triple  crown  which  gave  the  signal  of  England's  emancipa- 
tion. Offended  pride  is  one  of  the  most  active  principles  of 
human  nature. 

Wolsey's  design  was  a  strange  one,  and  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, but  not  impossible.  Henry  was  living  apparently  on 
the  best  terms  with  Catherine ;  on  more  than  one  occasion 
Erasmus  had  spoken  of  the  royal  family  of  England  as  the 
pattern  of  the  domestic  virtues.  But  the  most  ardent  of 
Henry's  desires  was  not  satisfied ;  he  had  no  son ;  those 
whom  the  queen  had  bom^  him  had  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  Mary  alone  survived.  The  deaths  of  these  little  chil- 
dren, at  all  times  so  heartrending,  were  particularly  so  in 
Ihe  palace  of  Greenwich.  It  appeared  to  Catherine  that 
the  shade  of  the  last  Plantagenet,  immolated  on  her  mar- 
riage-altar, came  forth  to  seize  one  after  another  the  heirs 
she  gave  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  to  carry  them  away 
to  his  tomb.  The  queen  shed  tears  almost  unceasingly,  and 
implored  the  divine  mercy,  while  the  king  cursed  his  un- 

*  Le  Grand,  Hist,  dn  divorce,  Prenves,  p.  186. 

t  Instigator  et  anctor  ooncilii  existimabatar  (Pole,  Apology).  He 
was  fiirioas  mad,  and  imagined  this  divorcement  between  the  king  and 
the  queen  (Tyndale's  Works,  i.  p.  465).  See  also  Sanderns,  7  and  9 ; 
Pirfyd.  Yirg.  p.  685  ;  Meteren,  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  20  ;  Palla- 
>Mni^  Cono.  Trident,  i.  p.  203,  etc.  A  contrary  assertion  of  Wolsey's 
luw  been  adduced  against  these  authorities  in  the  PampMetew^  No.  42, 
pw  8M ;  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  his  history  soon  teaches  ns  thai 
f«racity  was  the  least  of  his  virtues. 

t  Le  Grand,  Hiit.  du  divorce,  Preuves,  p.  65,  69. 
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happy  fiite.  Tlie  people  seemed  to  share  iu  the  royal  Bor- 
row ;  and  men  of  learning  and  piety  (Longland  was  among 
their  number)*  declared  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
They  said  that  "  the  papal  dispensations  had  no  force  when 
in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God.''  Yet  hitherto  Henry  had 
rejected  every  idea  of  a  divorce.-}- 

The  times  had  changed  since  1509.  The  king  had  loved 
Catherine ;  her  reserve,  mildness,  and  dignity,  had  charmed 
him.  Greedy  of  pleasure  and  applause,  he  was  delighted  to 
see  his  wife  content  to  be  the  quiet  witness'of  his  joys  and 
of  his  triumphs.  But  gradually  the  queen  had  grown  older, 
her  Spanish  gravity  had  increased,  her  devout  practices  were 
multiplied,  and  her  infirmities,  become  more  frequent,  had  left 
.the  king  no  hope  of  having  a  son.  From  that  hour,  even  while 
continuing  to  praise  her  virtues,  Henry  grew  cold  towards 
her  person,  and  his  love  by  degrees  changed  into  repug- 
nance. And  then  he  thought  that  the  death  of  his  children 
might  be  a  sign  of  God's  anger.  This  idea  had  taken  hold 
of  him,  and  induced  him  to  occupy  apartments  separate  from 
the  qucen's4 

Wolsey  judged  the  moment  favourable  for  beginning  the 
attack.  It  was  in  the  latter  months  of  1526,  when  calling 
Longland,  the  king's  confessor,  to  him,  and  concealing  his 
principal  motive,  he  said :  "  You  know  his  majesty's  anguish. 
The  stability  of  his  crown  and  his  everlasting  salvation 
seem  to  be  compromised  alike.  To  whom  can  I  unbosom 
myself,  if  not  to  you,  who  must  know  the  inmost  secrets  of 
his  soul?"  The  two  bishops  resolved  to  awaken  Henry  to 
the  perils  incurred  by  his  union  with  Catherine ;  §  but  Long- 
land  insisted  that  Wolsey  should  take  the  first  steps. 

The  cardinal  waited  upon  the  king,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  scruples  before  the  betrothal ;  he  exaggerated  those  en- 
tertained by  the  nation,  and  speaking  with  unusual  wannth, 


*  Junpridem  co^jnginm  regium,  velnti  infirmiim.   Polyd.  Virg  p.  S8S. 
f  That  matrimony  which  the  king  at  first  seemed  not  disposed  to  tii- 
nnl.    Strype,  i.  p.  135. 
X  Bornet,  toI.  i.  p.  20  (London,  1841 ).    Letter  from  Grynnas  t«  fiueer. 

Strype,  i.  p.  135. 
g  Quamprimnm  regi  patefaciendum.    Polyd.  Virg.  p.  685. 
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hb  eotieated  the  king  to  remain  no  longer  in  such  danger  ;^ 
''Thelioliness  of  your  life  and  the  legitunacy  of  your  succes- 
■ion  are  at  stake." — "  My  good  father,"  said  Henry,  "  you 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  stone  that  yon 
luiTe  undertaken  to  rnoye.-]-  The  queen  is  a  woman  of  such 
exemplary  life  that  I  have  no  motive  for  separating  from 
her." 

The  cardinal  did  not  consider  himself  beaten ;  three  days 
later  he  appeared  before  the  king  accompanied  by  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  '^  Most  mighty  prince,"  said  the  confessor,  who 
felt  bold  enough  to  speak  after  the  cardinal,  ''  you  cannot, 
like  Herod,  have  your  brother's  wifcj  I  exhort  and  con- 
jure you,  as  having  the  care  of  your  soul,§  to  submit  the 
matter  to  competent  judges."  Henry  consented,  and  per- 
haps not  unwillingly. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Wolsey  to  separate  Henry  from 
the  emperor ;  he  must,  for  greater  security,  unite  him  to 
Francis  I.  The  king  of  England  shall  repudiate  the  aunt  of 
Charles  V.,  and  then  marry  the  sister  of  the  French  king. 
Proud  of  the  success  he  had  obtained  in  the  first  part  of  his 
plan,  Wolsey  entered  upon  the  second.  "  There  is  a  prin- 
oess,"  he  told  the  king,  '^  whose  birth,  graces,  and  talents 
diarm  all  Europe.  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  King  Fran- 
dfly  is  superior  to  all  of  her  sex,  and  no  one  is  worthier  of 
yoiir  alliance."  II  Henry  made  answer  that  it  was  a  serious 
matter,  requiring  deliberate  examination.  Wolsey,  how- 
ever, placed  in  the  king's  hands  a  portrait  of  Margaret,  and 
h  has  been  imagined  that  he  even  privily  caused  her  senti- 
ments to  be  sounded.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sister  of 
Francis  I.  having  learnt  that  she  was  pointed  at  as  the  fu- 
ture queen  of  England,  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  taking  from  an 
famocent  woman  a  crown  she  had  worn  so  nobly.    '^  The 

*  ycbementer  orat  ne  se  patiatur  in  tanto  yereari  discrimine.  Poljd. 
YiiX.p.685. 

i*  Bona  pater,  Tide  bene  qaale  saxum  sno  loco  jacens  moTore  odueris. 
.Ibid. 

Z  Like  another  Herodes.    More's  Life,  p.  129. 

I  Ipeecoide  salute  anima  tnsB  cura  est^ hortor,rogo,per8tlkdeo,  Polyd. 
1^i||^.  p.  686. 

I  Matter  prater  eateraa  digna  matrimonio  too.    Ibhi. 
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trauJk  king's  sister  knows  too  much  of  Christ  to  oovnnt 
unto  sndi  wickedness,"  said  Tyndalc*  Margaret  of  Valoii 
replied :  "  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  a  marriage  that  caa  ke 
effected  only  at  the  expense  of  Catherine  of  Aragon's  happi^ 
ness  and  life-^f  The  woman  who  was  destined  in  fatare 
years  to  fill  the  throne  of  England  was  then  resi^ng  at  Mai^ 
garet's  court  Shortly  after  this,  on  the  24th  of  Janoaiy 
1527,  the  sister  of  Francis  L  married  Henry  d'Albret,  king 
of  Navarre. 

Henry  VIIL,  desirous  of  information  with  regard  to  hn 
favonrite's  suggestion,  commissioned  Fox,  his  almoner,  Face, 
dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  Wakefield,  professor  of  Hebrew  it 
Oxford,  to  study  the  passages  of  LeviticuB  and  Dentenh 
nomy  which  related  to  marriage  with  a  brother's  wk. 
Wakefield,  who  had  no  wish  to  commit  himself,  asked  whe- 
ther Henry  was /or  or  against  the  divorce.^  Pace  replied  to 
this  serrile  hebraist  that  the  king  wanted  nothing  but  tbe 
truth. 

But  who  would  take  the  first  public  step  in  an  undertak- 
ing so  hazardous  ?  Every  one  shrank  back ;  the  terriHe 
emperor  alarmed  them  all.  It  was  a  French  bishop  that 
hazarded  the  step;  bishops  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  this 
afiair  of  the  divorce,  with  which  bishops  have  so  violently  re- 
proached the  Reformation;  Henry,  desirous  of  excusing  Wol- 
sey,  pretended  afterwards  that  the  objections  of  the  French 
prelate  had  preceded  those  of  Longlaiid  and  the  cardinal 
In  February  1527,  Francis  I.  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
London,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gabriel  de  Grammont, 
bishop  of  Tarbes,  with  the  intention  to  procure  the  hand  of 
Mary  of  England.  Henry's  ministers  having  inquired  whe- 
ther the  engagement  of  Francis  with  the  qneen-dowager  of 
Portugal  did  not  oppose  the  commission  with  whi(^  die 
French  bishop  was  charged,  the  latter  answered :  "  I  will 
ask  you  in  turn  what  has  been  done  to  remove  the  im- 
pedunents  which  opposed  the  marriage  of  which  the  Princess 

*  Works  (ed.  Rassell),  i.  p.  464. 

t  Prinyps  ilia,  mulier  optima,  nolnerit  quicqaam  aadira  de  anftSi 
qiUB  nnptUD  non  possuiit  conjongi  sine  miserabUi  GatharintB  omo  atqM 
adeo  interitn.    Polyd.  Virg.  p.  687. 

t  Utmm  staret  ad  te  an  contra  t«  I    Le  Grand,  Prw?w,  p^  S. 
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Iffurj  IB  iflsiie.''*  They  laid  before  the  ambassador  the  dia- 
pensation  of  Jnlins  n.,  which  he  returned,  saying,  that  the 
bull  was  not  sufficient,  seeing  that  sach  a  marriage  was  for- 
bidden jur^  divino  ;*J-  and  he  added :  '^  Have  you  English  a 
different  gospel  from  ours  ?  "  { 

The  l^ing,  when  he  heard  these  words  (as  he  informs  us 
himself),  was  filled  with  fear  and  horror.§  Three  of  the  most 
respected  bishops  of  Christendom  united  to  accuse  him  of 
incest  I  He  began  to  speak  of  it  to  certain  individuals: 
"The  scruples  of  my  conscience  have  been  terribly  in- 
creased (he  said)  since  the  bishop  spoke  of  this  matter  be- 
fore my  council  in  exceedingly  plain  words."  ||  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  terrible  troubles  of  which  the 
king  speaks  were  a  mere  invention  on  his  part.  A  disputed 
succession  might  again  plunge  England  into  civil  war. 
Even  if  no  pretenders  should  spring  up,  might  they  not  see  a 
rival  house,  a  French  prince  for  instance,  wedded  to  Henry's 
daughter,  reigning  over  England  ?  The  king,  in  his  anxiety, 
had  recourse  to  his  favourite  author,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
this  angel  of  the  schools  declared  his  marriage  unlawfal. 
Henry  next  opened  the  Bible,  and  found  this  threat  against 
the  man  who  took  his  brother's  wife :  "  He  shull  be  child" 
less ! "  The  denunciation  increased  his  trouble,  for  he  had 
no  heir.  In  the  midst  of  .this  darkness  a  now  perspective 
opened  before  him.  His  conscience  might  be  unbound ;  his 
desire  to  have  a  younger  wife  might  be  gratified ;  he  might 
have  a  son ! The  king  resolved  to  lay  the  matter  before 

*  What  had  been  here  provided  for  taking  away  the  impediment  of 
Ihftt  marriage.  (State  Papers,  L  p.  199.)  Le  Grand,  (L  p.  17,)  dis- 
ondits  the  objections  of  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  ;  but  this  letter  from  Wol- 
tey  to  Henry  VIII.  establishes  them  incontroyertibly.  And  besides,  Du 
BeDay,  in  a  letter  afterwards  quoted  by  Le  Grand  himself,  states  tho 
Batter  still  more  strongly  than  Wolsey. 

f  Wherewith  the  pope  could  not  dispense,  nisi  ex  urgentissima  caiua. 
Wolsey  to  Henry  VIII.,  dated  8th  July.    State  Papers,  i.  p.  199. 

X  Anglofl,  qui  too  imperio  snbsnnt,  hoc  idem  CTangelium  oolere  quod  noo 
Mlimos.    Sanders,  12. 

IQnsB  oratio  quanto  metu  ac  horrore  animum  nostrum  turbayerit. 
Henry's  speech  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  common  council  at  his  palace  of 
Bridewell,  8th  NoTember  1528.   Hall,  p.  754 ;  Wilkins,  ConeO.  iii.  p.  714. 

I  Dn  Bellay's  letter  in  Le  Gnrnd.    Prenyes,  p.  218. 
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Dnring  all  this  Ime  Gaflieriiu,  enspeotiBg  no  0?ily  was 
occapied  in  lier  derotioBB.  Hv  hearty  bruised  bj  the  dettb 
of  her  chiMien  and  by  the  king's  coIdBeBS,  sought  oomols- 
tion  in  prayer  both  prirately  and  in  the  royal  ehapeL  Sbe 
woold  rise  at  midnight  and  kneel  down  upon  the  cold 
stones^  and  nerer  missed  any  of  the  canonical  services.  Bat 
one  day  (probably  in  May  or  June  1527)  some  officious  per- 
son informed  her  of  the  ramours  circulating  in  the  cily  and 
at  court  Bursting  with  anger  and  alarm,  sjod  all  in  tean, 
she  hastened  to  the  king,  and  addressed  him  with  the  bit- 
terest compIaints.-l  Henry  was  content  to  calm  her  bj 
Tagne  assurances ;  but  the  unfeeling  Wolsey,  troubling  lihn- 
self  still  less  than  his  master  about  Catherine's  emotion, 
called  it,  with  a  smile,  ^  a  short  tragedy." 

The  offended  wife  lost  no  time :  it  was  necessary  tliat  tlic 
emperor  should  be  informed  promptly,  surely,  and  accurately 
of  this  unprecedented  insult  A  letter  would  be  inaufficient, 
even  were  it  not  intercepted.  Catherine  therefore  deter- 
mined to  send  her  servant  Francis  Philip^  a  Spaniard,  to  ber 
nephew ;  and  to  conceal  the  object  of  his  journey,  they  pro-  * 
ceeded,  after  the  tragedy,  to  play  a  comedy  in  the  Spanish 
style.  '^  My  mother  is  sick  and  desires  to  see  me,"  said 
Philip.  Catherine  begged  the  king  to  refuse  her  serranfs 
prayer;  and  Henry,  divining  the  stratagem,  resolved  to 
employ  trick  against  trick.^  ^'  Philip's  request  is  very  pro- 
per,** he  made  answer ;  and  Catherine,  from  regard  to  her 
husband,  consented  to  his  departure.  Henry  meantime  had 
given  orders  that,  ''  notwithstanding  any  safe-conduct,  tlie 
said  Philip  should  be  arrested  and  detained  at  Calais^  la 
such  a  manner,  however,  that  no  (me  should  know  wheaee 
the  stoppage  proceeded." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  queen  indulged  in  a  eal- 

*  So  as  the  booka  ezcneeunt  in  magnA  TdamiiUL  Wolasy  to  Bimrf 
VIII.    State  Papers,  i.  p.  200. 

+  The  qneen  hath  broken  with  yoor  grmoe  thereof.  Stata  T^tiftn,  i 
p.  200. 

t  The  king's  iiighness  knowing  great  eolhision  and  iHtsimnlatiwi  ft^ 
twitn  them,  doth  also  diiiemblo.    Knight  to  WoImj     IbM.  p.  914 
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paUe  diBsimnlation ;  a  poisoned  arrow  had  pierced  her 
huaif  and  her  words,  her  manners,  her  complaints,  her 
tears,  the  numerous  messages  she  sent,  now  to  one  and  now 
to  another,  betrayed  the  secret  which  the  king  wished  still 
iO  conceal*  Her  friends  blamed  her  for  this  publicity ;  men 
wimdered  what  Charles  would  say  when  he  heard  of  his 
«nnt'B  distress;  they  feared  that  peace  would  be  broken; 
but  Catherine,  whose  heart  was  "  rent  in  twain,''  was  not  to 
Ibe  moved  by  diplomatic  considerations.  Her  sorrow  did 
not  check  Henry;  with  the  two  motives  which  made  him 
ea^er  for  a  divorce — the  scruples  of  his  conscience  and  the 
desire  of  an  heir — ^was  now  combined  a  thu*d  still  more 
forcible.  A  woman  was  about  to  play  an  important  part  in 
Ibe  destinies  of  England. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Jkime  Boleyn  appetnted  Maid  of  Honour  to  Catherine— Lord  Percy  b*- 
Bomef  attached  to  her— Wolsey  separates  them— Anne  enters  Mar- 
j[aret's  Household— Si^e  of  Rome  ;  Cromwell— Wolsey's  Intercession 
for  the  Popedom— He  demands  the  Hand  of  Ren^  of  France  for 
Henry — Failure— Anne  reappears  at  Court— Repels  the  King's  Ad- 
Tanees— Henry's  Letter— He  resolyes  to  accelerate  the  Divorce- Two 
liotiTflt  which  induce  Anne  to  refuse  the  Crown— Wolsey's  Opposi- 

Ajoie  Boleyn,  who  had  been  placed  by  her  father  at  the 
flonrt  of  France,  had  returned  to  England  with  Sir  Thomas, 
then  ambassador  at  Paris,  at  the  time  that  an  English 
army  made  an  incursion  into  Normandy  (1522).  It  would 
JijqMar  that  she  was  presented  to  the  queen  about  this 
period,  and  appointed  one  of  Catherine's  maids  of  honour. 
Xho  following  year  was  a  memorable  one  to  her  from  her 
•tot  aoiTow. 

"Bf  btr  btfaafiouTy  manner,  words,  and  messa^^es  sent  to  diTem^ 
hatii  pnUidied,  dlTnlged,  &o.    SUte  Papers,  i.  p.  200. 
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Among  the  young  noblemen  in  the  cardmarB  hoaadioli 
was  Lord  Percy,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  NorthnmberiaaL 
While  Wolscy  was  closeted  with  the  king,  Percy  wii 
accustomed  to  resort  to  the  queen's  apartments^  where  he 
passed  the  time  among  her  ladies.  He  soon  felt  a  sineere 
passion  for  Anno,  and  the  young  maid  of  honour,  who  had 
been  cold  to  tlic  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  court  of 
Francis,  replied  to  the  affections  of  the  heir  of  Northumbei^ 
land.  Tlie  two  young  people  already  indulged  in  day- 
dreams of  a  quiet,  elegant,  and  happy  life  in  their  noUe 
castles  of  the  north;  but  such  dreams  were  fated  to  be  of 
short  duration. 

AVolsey  hated  the  Norfolks,  and  conseqaently  the  Bo- 
lovns.    It  was  to  counterbalance  their  influence  that  he  had 

«r 

been  first  introduced  at  court  He  became  angry,  therefore, 
^vhen  he  saw  one  of  his  household  suing  for  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  and  niece  of  his  enemies.  Besides,  certain  parti- 
sans of  the  clergy  accused  Anne  of  being  firiendly  to  the 

Uefonnation.* It  is  generally  believed  that  even  at  thb 

period  Wolsey  h^  discovered  Henry's  eyes  turned  complar 
cently  on  the  young  maid  of  honour,  and  .that  this  induced 
him  to  thwart  Percy's  love;  but  this  seems  improbable.  (X 
all  the  women  in  England,  Anne  was  the  one  whose  influ- 
ence Wolsey  would  have  had  most  cause  to  fear,  and  he 
really  did  fear  it;  and  he  w^ould  have  been  but  too  h^ipy 
to  see  lier  married  to  Percy.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
Henry  prevailed  on  the  cardinal  to  thwart  the  affection  of 
the  two  young  people ;  but  in  that  case  did  he  confide  to 
Wolsey  the  real  motive  of  his  opposition?  Did  the  latter 
entertain  criminal  intentions?  Did  he  undertake  to  yield 
up  to  dishonour  the  daughter  and  niece  of  his  political  ad- 
versaries ?  This  would  be  horrible,  but  it  is  possible,  and 
may  even  be  deduced  from  Cavendish's  narrative;  yet  we 
will  hope  that  it  was  not  so.  If  it  were,  Anne's  virtue  sn^ 
cessfully  bafHed  the  infamous  plot. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  one  day  when  Percy  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  cardinal,  the  latter  rudely  addressed 
him :  "  I  marvel  at  your  folly,  that  you  should  attempt  to 

*  Mctercn's  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countriei,  folio,  lilT. 
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contract  yourself  with  that  g;lrl  without  your  futliur's  or  (he 
king's  consent.  I  command  you  to  break  with  lier."  Percy 
burst  into  tears,  and  besought  the  cardinal  to  plead  hie 
cause,  "  I  charge  you  to  resort  no  more  into  her  company," 
Tvns  "Wolaey's  cold  reply,*  after  which  he  rose  up  and  left 
-  the  room,  Anne  received  an  order  at  the  same  lime  to 
leave  the  court.  Proud  and  bold,  and  ascribing  her  misfor- 
tune to  Wolsey'a  hatred,  she  exclaimed  as  she  quitted  the 
.palacej  "  I  will  be  revenged  for  this  insult."  But  she  had 
scarcely  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  gothic  halls  of  Hever 
Castle,  when  news  etill  more  distressing  overwhelmed  her. 
Percy  was  married  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot  She  wept  long 
nnd  bitterly,  and  vowed  against  the  young  nobleman  who 
bad  deserted  her  a  contempt  equal  to  her  hatred  of  the  car- 
dinal. Anne  was  reserved  for  a  more  illustrious,  but  more 
unhappy  fate. 

This  event  necegsarily  rendered  her  residence  in  this 
country  far  from  attractive  to  Anne  Boleyn.  "  She  did  not 
stay  long  in  England,"  says  Bnrnet,  following  Camden : 
"she  served  Queen  Claude  of  France  till  her  death,  and 
after  that  she  was  taken  into  service  by  King  Francis' 
Biater."  Anne  Boleyn,  lady-in-waiting  to  Margaret  of  Va- 
lois,  was  consoled  at  last.  She  indulged  in  gaieties  with  all 
the  vivacity  of  her  age,  and  glittered  among  the  youngest 
and  the  fairest  at  all  the  court  festivities. 

In  Margaret's  house  she  met  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
the.  age,  and  her  understanding  and  heart  were  developed 
aiffloltaneously  with  the  graces.  She  t>egan  to  read,  with- 
out thoroughly  understanding  it,  the  holy  book  in  which 
her  mistress  {as  Brantome  informs  us)  found  consolation 
and  repose,  and  to  direct  a  few  light  and  passing  thoughts 
to  that  "  mild  Emanuel,"  to  whom  Margaret  addressed  such 
beautiful  verses. 

At  last  Anne  returned  definitively  to  England,  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  queen-regent,  fearing  that  Ilcnry 
after  tlie  battle  of  Pavia  would  invade  France,  had  sent 
Anne  to  London  to  dissuade  him  from  it.     But  it  was  a 

•  Ca*endiali'a  Wolsay,  p.  1*23.    Caveiidish  woB  present  at  this  csnvei 
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ftronger  voice  than  hen  which  stopped  the  king  of  E^igfttni 
^  Remain  quiet,"  wrote  Charles  Y,  to  hkn ;  ^  I  hare  tlie 
stag  in  my  net,  and  we  hare  only  to  tliink  of  sharing  the 
spoils."  Margaret  of  Yalois  having  married  the  king  of 
Navarre  at  the  end  of  January  1527,  and  quitted  Paris  &n^ 
her  hrother's  court,  it  is  supposed  that  Sir  Thomas  Boleya 
who  was  unwiDhig  that  his  daughter  should  take  up  her 
abode  in  the  Pyrenees,  lecaiHed  her  to  England  probahly  m 
the  winter  or  spring  of  the  same  year.  **  There  is  not  the 
least  evidence  that  she  came  to  it  earlier,"  sayv  a  modem 
author.*  She  appeared  once  more  at  court,  and  the  nieee  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  soon  edipsed  her  eompamons,  "hy  her 
excellent  gesture  and  behaviour,"  -t-  as  we  learn  from  a  csih 
temporary  unfriendly  to  the  Boleyns.  All  the  court  was 
struck  by  the  regularity  of  her  features^  the  expretimm  of 
her  eyes,  the  gentleness  of  her  manners,  and  the  mi^jesly  sf 
her  carriage*!  '^  She  was  a  beai^al  eitature,*  says  an 
old  historian,  ''  well  proportioned,  oMBteous^  amiable,  v«y 
agreeable,  and  a  skilful  musician."  § 

While  entertainments  were  foUewing  elose  vpoit  each 
other  at  the  court  of  Henry  YIII.,  a  strai^  mmour  AIM 
all  England  with  surprise.  It  was  reported  tJnt  the  io^ 
perialist  soldiers  had  taken  Rome  by  assault,  and  that  some 
Englishmen  were  among  those  who  had  mounted  thebreadi. 
One  Thomas  Cromwell  was  specially  named  || — the  man 
who  nearly  twenty  years  before  had  obtained  certain  indul- 
gences from  Julius  II.,  by  offering  him  some  jars  of  English 
confectionary.  This  soldier  carried  with  him  the  New  Ts^ 
tament  of  Erasmus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  learnt  it  hf 
heart  during  the  campaign.  Being  gay,  brave,  and  intelft- 
gent,  he  entertained,  from  reading  the  gospel  and  seeuif 
Rome,  a  great  aversion  for  the  policy,  superstitHms,  and  dis- 
orders of  the  popedom.  The  day  of  the  7th  May  1527  de- 
cided the  tenor  of  his  life.    To  destroy  the  papal  power 

♦  Turner,  Hist.  Henry  VIII.  ii.  p.  185. 
t  Cayendiah's  Life  of  Wolaey,  p.  120. 

X  Mamoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  in  CaTendish'i  Life  of  WolMf ,  f. 
424. 
§  Meteren'b  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countries,  folio,  20. 
I  Foze,  YoL  Y.  p.  365. 
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becfund  bis  dominaat  idea.  On  rctiuoiag  to  England  he 
entered  the  carditial's  household. 

However,  the  captive  pope  and  cardinals  wrote  lettcri 
"  filled  with  tears  and  groauB."*  Fnll  of  zeal  for  the  pupacy, 
Wolsey  ordered  a  public  fast.  "  The  emperor  will  never 
release  the  pope,  unless  he  be  compelled,"  he  told  the  king, 
"  Sir,  God  has  made  you  defender  of  the  faith  ;  save  the 
church  and  its  head  I " — "  My  lord,"  answered  the  king  with 
a  smile,  "  I  assure  you  that  tbia  war  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  is  not  for  the  faith,  but  for  temporal  posses- 
sions and  dominion B." 

But  Wolsey  would  not  be  discouraged ;  and,  on  the  3il  of 
July,  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  riding  a 
richly  caparisoned  mule,  and  resting  his  feet  on  gilt  stirrups, 
while  twelve  hundred  gentlemen  accompanied  hiin  on  horse- 
back. He  was  going  to  entreat  Francis  to  aid  his  master 
in  saving  Clement  VII.  He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
vailing upon  Henry ;  Charles  talked  of  carrying  the  pope  to 
Spain,  and  of  permanently  establishing  the  apostolic  see  in 
that  country.-)-  Now,  how  could  they  obtain  the  divorce 
from  a  Spanish  pope?  During  the  procession,  Wolsey 
■eemed  oppressed  with  grief,  and  even  shed  tears ;  I  but  he 
■oon  raised  his  head  and  exclaimed ;  "  My  heart  is  inflamed, 
knd  I  wish  that  it  may  be  said  of  the  pope  per  secuia  sem- 

**  RedUt  Henriei  ovtttn  virtnte  mtcdb." 

Desirous  of  forming  a  close  union  between  France  and 
England  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  he  had  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  Princess  Renee,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL,  and 
aiater-ln-law  to  Francis  I.,  as  the  fnlure  wife  of  Henry 
VIIL  Accordingly  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns  having  been  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  18th  of  August 
(1527),  Francis,  with  his  mother  and  the  cardinal,  pro- 
teeded  to  Complfegne,  and  there  Wolsey,  styling  Chnrlea  the 


lbi<l.i.p 
ftcdiotJ  wasp  very  hmdeilj.    Caiendlsb,  p.  ISL* 
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most  obstinate  defender  of  Lntheranism  *  promising  "  per- 
petual conjunction  on  the  one  hand  [between  France  and 
ELgland],  and  perpetual  disjunction  on  the  other"  [between 
England  and  Germany ],-{-  demanded  Renee's  hand  for  King 
Henry.  Staffileo,  dean  of  Rota,  affirmed  that  the  pope  had 
been  able  to  permit  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Catherine  only  by  an  error  of  the  keys  of  St  Peter.f  This 
avowal,  so  remarkable  on  the  part  of  the  dean  of  one  of  tlie 
first  jurisdictions  of  Rome,  induced  Francis'  mother  to  listen 
favourably  to  the  cardinal's  demand.  But  whether  this 
proposal  was  displeasing  to  Renee,  who  was  destined  on  a 
future  day  to  profess  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gosjx;!  with 
greater  earnestness  than  Margaret  of  Yalois,  or  whether 
Francis  was  not  over-anxious  for  a  union  that  would  have 
given  Henry  rights  over  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  she  was 
promised  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  It  was  a  check 
to  the  cardinal ;  but  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  receive  one  still 
more  severe  on  his  return  to  England. 

The  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  (who  had  been 
created  Viscount  Rochford  in  1525,)  was  constantly  at  court, 
"  where  she  flourished  in  great  estimation  and  favour,"  says 
Cavendish,  "having  always  a  private  indignation  against 
the  cardinal  fbr  breaking  off  the  pre-contract  made  between 
Lord  Percy  and  her,"  little  suspecting  that  Henry  had  had 
any  share  in  it.§  Her  beauty,  her  graceful  carriage,  her 
black  hair,  oval  face,  and  bright  eyes,  her  sweet  voice  in 
singing,  her  skill  and  dignity  in  the  dance,  her  desire  to 
please,  which  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  coquetry,  her 
sprightliness,  the  readiness  of  her  repartees,  and  above  all 
the  amiability  of  hier  character,  won  every  heart.  She 
brought  to  Greenwich  and  to  London  the  polished  manners 
of  the  court  of  Francis  I.  Every  day  (it  was  reported)  she 
invented  a  new  style  of  dress,  and  set  the  fashion  in  Eng- 
land.   But  to  all  these  qualities,  she  added  modesty,  and 

*  Omnium  maxime  dolosos  et  hseresis  Lutherians  faator  acenimiis. 
State  Papers,  i.  p.  274. 

t  Du  Bellay  to  Montmorency.    Le  Grand,  Preuyes,  i.  p.  186. 

t  Nisi  claye  errante.    State  Papers,  i.  p.  272. 

I  For  aU  this  while  she  knew  nothing  of  the  king's  intended  porpcw 
Mid  one  of  his  adversaries.    Cavendish's  Wolsey,  p.  129. 
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eren  imposed  it  on  others  by  her  example.  The  ladies  of 
tiie  court,  who  had  hitherto  adopted  a  different  fashion  (says 
her  greatest  enemy),  covered  the  neck  and  bosom  as  she 
did;*  and  the  malicious,  unable  to  appreciate  Anne's  mo- 
tives,  ascribed  this  modesty  on  the  young  lady's  part  to  a 
desire  to  hide  a  secret  deformity. -|-  Numerous  admirers 
once  more  crowded  round  Anne  Bolcyn,  and  among  others, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  noblemen  and  poets  of  England, 
Sur  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  follower  of  Wickliffe.  He,  howcTcr, 
was  not  the  man  destined  to  replace  the  son  of  the  Percies. 
Henry,  absorbed  in  anxiety  about  his  divorce  from  Ca- 
therine, had  become  lowHspirited  and  melancholy.  The 
laughter,  songs,  repartees,  and  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn 
struck  and  captivated  him,  and  his  eyes  were  soon  fixed 
complacently  on  the  young  maid  of  honour.  Catherine  was 
more  than  forty  years  old,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  so  susceptible  a  man  as  Henry  would  have  made,  (\b 
Job  says,  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  not  to  think  upon  a  maid. 
Desirous  of  showing  his  admiration,  he  presented  Anne,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  with  a  costly  jewel;  she  accepted  and 
wore  it,  and  continued  to  dance,  laugh,  and  chatter  as  be* 
fore,  without  attaching  particular  importance  to  the  royal 
present.  Henry's  attentions  became  more  continuous ;  and 
he  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  he  found  Anne  alone 
to  declare  his  sentiments.  With  mingled  emotion  and  alarm, 
the  young  lady  fell  trembling  at  the  king's  feet,  and  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  tears :  ''  I  think,  most  noble  and  wor- 
thy king,  your  majesty  speaks  these  words  in  mirth  to  prove 

me I  will  rather  lose  ray  life  than  my  virtue."}    Henry 

gpracefully  replied,  that  he  should  at  least  continue  to  hope. 
Bat  Anne,  rising  up,  proudly  made  answer :  "  I  understand 
not,  most  mighty  king,  how  you  should  retain  any  such 

*  Ad  illiuB  imitationem  roliquaj  regia  ancillaa  colli  ot  pectoris  snpe- 
rion,  qasB  antea  nuda  gestabant,  operire  cceperunt.    Sanders,  p.  16. 

i*  See  Sanders,  ibid.    It  is  useless  to  refute  Sanders'  stories.    We  re- 
fbr  our  readers  to  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  to  Lord  Herbert*! 
Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  Wyatt,  and  others.    We  need  only  road  Sanden 
to  ettimate  at  their  true  value  the  foul  calumnies,  as  these  writers  Ir 
thtm,  of  the  man  whom  they  style  the  Roman  legendary. 

t  Sloane  MSS.  No.  2495 ;  Turner's  WivIL  £ug'.  ii.  p.  19(i. 
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hope ;  your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  mine  owb 
imworUiinesB,  and  also  because  yon  have  a  qneen  abcadjf; 
Tour  mistress  I  will  not  be."  Anne  kept  her  word:  sim 
continued  to  show  the  king,  even  after  this  interview,  all 
tiie  respect  tihat  was  due  to  him ;  bnt  on  several  occasions 
she  prondly,  violently  even,  repelled  his  advanoesi*  In  tfafii 
age  of  gallantry,  we  find  her  resisting  for  nearly  sir  years  all 
the  seductions  Heniy  scattered  round  her.  Such  an  exaiB- 
ple  is  not  often  met  with  in  the  history  of  courts.  l%e  books 
she  had  read  in  Margaret's  palace  gave  her  a  secret  strragth. 
All  looked  upon  her  with  reqsect ;  and  even  the  queen  treated 
her  with  politeness.  Catherine  showed,  however,  that  she 
had  remarked  the  king's  preference.  One  day,  as  she  was 
playing  at  cards  with  her  maid  of  honour,  whfle  Henry  was 
in  the  room,  Anne  frequently  holding  the  hingj  she  said: 
'^  My  Lady  Anne,  you  have  good  hap  to  stop  ever  at  a 
king ;  but  you  are  not  like  others,  you  will  have  all  or  nonei' 
Anne  blushed:  from  that  moment  Henry's  attentions  aiv 
quired  more  importance ;  she  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
them,  and  quitted  the  court  with  Lady  Rochfosd. 

The  king,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  resistance,  was>  e>» 
tremely  grieved;  and  having  learnt  that  Anne  would  not 
return  to  the  court  either  with  or  without  her  mother,  sent  a 
courier  to  Hever  with  a  message  and  a  letter  for  her.  Ji  we 
recollect  the  manners  of  the  age  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  horn 
far  the  men,  in  their  relations  with  the  gentler  sex,  wen 
strangers  to  that  reserve  which  society  now  imposes  upon 
them,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  king's  respectful:  tons. 
He  writes  thus  in  French : — 

'^  As  the  time  seems  to  me  very  long  since  I  heard  from 
you  or  concerning  your  health,  the  great  love  I  have  for  jxm 
has  constrained  mc  to  send  this  bearer  to  be  better  informed 
both  of  your  health  and  pleasure;  particularly,,  becausci 
since  my  last  parting  with  you,  I  have  been  told  that  you 
have  entirely  changed  the  mind  in  which  I  left  you,  and 
that  you  neither  mean  to  come  to  court  with  your  mother 
nor  any  other  way ;  which  report,  if  true,  I  cannot  enoughs 
*  Tftnto  yehementius  preoes  regias  Ula  repulit.    Sanders,  p.  17. 
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marvel  at,  being  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  luiTe 
neyer  committed  any  offence  against  you  ;  and  it  seems 
hardy  in  return  for  the  great  love  I  bear  you,  to  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  person  and  presence  of  the  woman  ia  the 
world  that  I  value  the  most.  And  if  you  love  mc  witb  as 
much  affection  as  I  hope  you  do,  I  am  sure  the  distance  of 
our  two  persons  would  be  equally  irksome  to  you,  though 
this  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  mistress  as  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

"  Consider  well,  my  mistress,  how  greatly  your  absence 
afflicts  me.  I  hope  it  is  not  your  will  that  it  should  be.  sa ; 
but  if  I  heard  for  certain  that  you  yourself  desired  it,,  I 
could  but  mourn  my  ill-fortune,  and  strive  by  degrees  to 
abate  of  my  great  folly. 

"  And  so  for  lack  of  time  I  make  au  end  of  this  rude  let» 
ter,  beseeching  you  to  give  the  bearer  cTcdence  iu  all  he  will 
tell  you  from  me.  Written  by  tlio  luuul  of  your  entire  &eK 
vant,  "  11.  K."* 

The  word  servant  (serviteur)  employed  in  this  letter  ex- 
plains the  sense  in  which  Henry  used  the  word  mistress,  lij 
the  language  of  chivalry,  the  latter  term  expressed  a  person 
to  whom  the  lover  had  surrendered  his  heart. 

It  would  seem  that  Anne's  reply  to  this  letter  was  the 
same  she  had  made  to  the  king  from  the  very  first;  and 
Cardinal  Pole  mentions  more  than  once  her  obstinate  re- 
fosal  of  an  adulterous  lovcf  At  last  Henry  understood 
Anne's  virtue;  but  he  was  far  from  abating  of  his  great 
folly f  as  he  had  promised.  That  tyrannical  selfislmess,  which 
the  jNTince  often  displayed  in  his  life,  was  shown  particularly 

*  Pamphleteer,  No.  42,  p.  347.  It  is  difElcult  to  fix  the  order  994 
chronology  of  Henry's  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn.  This  is  the  second  in  tlyi 
▼atican  Collection,  bat  it  appears  to  ns  to  be  of  older  date.  It  is  con-  . 
■Utond  as  written  in  May  1528 ;  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  in  th»ail* 
tamn  of  1527.  The  originals  of  these  letters,  chiefly  in  old  French,  tM 
•tin  preserred  in  the  Vatican,  having  been  stolen  from  the  royal  oabiniit 
and  conyeyed  thither. 

•f*  Concnbina  enim  tua  fieri  pndica  mulier  nolebat,  uxor  yolebatl  Ilia 
w^oB  amore  rex  deperibat,  pertinacissime  negabat  sai  corporis  potesta' 
tem.  Polns  ad  R^m,  p.  176.  Cardinal  P(**e  is  a  fiur  more  tmstWorthy 
mthority  than  Sanders. 
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in  his  amours.  Seeing  that  lie  could  not  attain  his  end  lif 
illegitimate  means,  he  detennined  lo  break,  as  quickly  u 
possible,  tlie  bonds  which  united  him  to  the  queen.  Anne's 
yirtue  was  the  third  cause  of  Henry's  divorce. 

His  resolution  being  once  taken,  it  must  needs  be  carried 
out  Henry  having  succeeded  in  bringing  Anne  back  to 
court,  procured  a  private  interview  with  her,  offered  her  his 
crown,  and  seizing  her  hand,  took  off  one  of  her  rings.  But 
Anne,  who  would  not  be  the  king's  mistress,  refused  also  to 
be  his  wife.  The  glory'of  a  crown  could  not  dazzle  her,  said 
Wyatt,  and  two  motives  in  particular  counterbalanced  all  the 
prospects  of  greatness  which  were  set  before  her  eyes.  The 
first  was  her  respect  for  the  queen :  ''  How  could  I  injure  a 
princess  of  such  great  virtue  ?"  she  exclaimed.*  The  second 
was  the  fear  that  a  union  with  ''  one  that  was  her  lord  and 
her  king,"  would  not  give  her  that  freedom  of  heart  and  that 
liberty  which  she  would  enjoy  by  marrying  a  man  of  the 
same  rank  with  herself.  ■{- 

Tet  the  noblemen  and  ladies  of  Henry's  court  whispered 
to  one  another  that  Anne  would  certainly  become  queen  of 
England.  Some  were  tormented  by  jealousy ;  others,  h& 
friends,  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  advance- 
ment. Wolsey's  enemies  in  particular  were  charmed  at  the 
thought  of  ruining  the  favourite.  It  was  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  all  these  emotions  were  so  variously  agitating 
the  court  that  the  cardinal,  returning  from  his  embassy  to 
Francis,  re-appeared  in  London,  where  an  unexpected  blow 
struck  him. 

Wolsey  was  expressing  his  grief  to  Henry  at  having  failed 
in  obtaining  either  Margaret  or  Ren^e  for  him,  when  the 
king  interrupted  him:  "Console  yourself,  I  shall  marry 
Anne  Boleyn."  The  cardinal  remained  speechless  for  a 
moment.  What  would  become  of  him,  if  the  king  placed 
the  crown  of  England  on  the  head  of  the  daughter  and  niece 
of  his  greatest  enemies?  What  would  become  of  the 
church,  if  a  second  Anne  of  Bohemia  should  ascend  the 

*  The  love  she  bare  even  to  the  qaeen  whom  she  serred,  that  wm  alw 
a  personage  of  great  virtue.    Wyatt,  Mem .  of  A.  B.  p.  428. 

t  ii>w» 
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throne?  Wolsey  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  xitaster, 
and  entreated  him  to  renonnce  so  fatal  a  project.*  It  was 
then  no  donht  that  he  remained  (as  he  afterwards  said)  an 
hour  or  two  on  his  knees  before  the  king  in  his  privy  cham- 
ber,-|"  but  without  preyailing  on  Henry  to  give  up  his  design. 
Wobey,  persuaded  that  if  he  continued  openly  to  oppose 
Henry's  will,  he  would  for  ever  lose  his  confidence,  dissem- 
bled his  vexation,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  this 
unfortunate  rival  by  some  intrigue.  He  began  by  writing  to 
the  pope,  informing  him  that  a  young  lady,  brought  up  by 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  consequently  tainted  by  the  Lu- 
theran heresy,  had  captivated  the  king's  heart;}  and  from 
that  hour  Anne  Boleyn  became  the  object  of  the  hatred  and 
calumnies  of  Rome.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  his 
intentions,  Wolsey  received  Henry  at  a  series  of  splendid 
entertainments,  at  which  Anne  outshone  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 

BOney'B  Preaching— His  Arrest— Arthur's  PreaokiBK  and  Imprisonment 

•  ^Bilney's  Examination— Contest  between  the  Judge  and  the  Prisoner 

— Bihiey's  Weakness  and  FaU— His  Terrors-Two  Wants— Arrival  of 

the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  New  Testament— Joy  among  the  Believenu 

Whilb  these  passions  were  agitating  Henry's  palace,  the 
most  moving  scenes,  produced  by  Christian  faith,  were 
stirring  the  nation.  Bllney,  animated  by  that  courage 
vrfiich  God  sometimes  gives  to  the  weakest  men,  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  natural  timidity,  and  preached  for  a  time  with 
BD  energy  quite  apostolic.  He  taught  that  all  men  should 
first  acknowledge  their  sins  and  condemn  them,  and  then 
hanger  and  thirst  after  that  righteousness  which  Jesus 

•  Whose  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  made  to  the  king  upon  his  knees. 
Ckyendish,  p.  204.  t  Ihid.  p.  888. 

t  Meteren,  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countries,  folio,  20. 
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Christ  gives.*  To  this  testimonjrbonw  to  tbe  trndi,  headdai 
his  testimony  against  error.  ''  These  five  handled  jeaK^ 
he  added,  ^  Uiere  hath  been  no  good  pope ;;  audi  la  all  the 
times  past  we  can  find  bnt  fifty:  for  they  have  neitheipieaehfid 
nor  lived  well,  nor  conformably  to  their  dipdty ;  wherefow^ 
unto  this  day,  they  have  borne  the  keys  of  simony."-}? 

As  soon  as  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  this  pious 
scholar,,  with  hb  friend  Arthur,  visited  the  neighbouriag 
towns  and  villages.  ''  The  Jews  and  Saracens  would  long 
ago  have  become  believers,''  he  once  said  at  Wilsdon^  ^had 
it  not  been  for  the  idolatry  of  Christian  men  in  offering  casr 
dies,  wax,  and  money  to  stocks  and  stones."  One  day  whea 
he  visited  Ipswich,  where  there  was  a  Franciscan  oonvent| 
he  exclaimed :  ''  The  cowl  of  St  Francis  wrapped  round  a 

dead  body  hath  no  power  to  take  away  sins Ecce  agtuii 

Dei  qui  tollit  peccata  m,\mdiJ*  (John  L  29.)  The  poor 
monks,  who  were  little  versed  in  Scripture  had  recourse  to 
the  Almanac  to  convict  the  Bihle  of  error.  "  St  Paul  did 
rightly  affirm,''  said  Friar  John  Brusierd, "  that  there  is  but 
one  mediator  of  God  and  man,  because  as  yet  there  was  no 
saint  canonized  or  put  into  the  calendar." — ''  Let  us  ask  of 
the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son,''  rejoined  Bilney,  "  and 
he  will  give  unto  us.*^ — "  You  are  always*  speaking  of  the 
Father  and  never  of  the  saints"  replied  the  friar ;  " you  are 
like  a  man  who  has  been  looking  so  long  upon  the  sun^.  tfiat 
he  can  see  nothing  eflse."}  As  he  uttered  these  woids  the 
monk  seemed  bursting  with  anger.  ''  K I  did  not  know  that 
the  saints  would  take  everlasting  vengeance  upon  you,  I 
would  surely  with  these  nails  of  mine  be  your  death.^ 
Twice  in  fact  did  two  monks  pull  him  out  of  his  pulpit  He 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  London. 

Arthur,  instead  of  fleeing,  began  to  visit  the  flocks  whidi 
his  friend  had  converted.  ''  Good  people,"  said  he,  ^  if  I 
should  sufilBr  persecution  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
there  are  seven  thousand  more  that  would  preach  it  as  I  do 
now.    Therefore,  good  people!  good  people  I"  (and  he  re- 


*  Ut  onmes  primum  peooata  sua  agnosoaniet  danment,  deinde 
et  sitiani  JaMtitiam  illam.    Foxe,  iv.  p.  634. 

*  Ibid.  p.  627.  t  Ibid,  p  629.  S  Ibid.  p.  (91. 
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pK  "^  tilMe  words  sereral^  tmues  in  a  sorrowful  voicoy) 
'^1b.«.idc  not  that  if  these  tyianta  axul  perseouton  put  a 
mat*  t^  deatk^  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ther-efbxe  ia  to 
be  io/iakien..  Breiy  Christian  rnani,  yea,,  every  layman,  if 
a  priiBfit.  Let  oar  advexsorieB  preach  by  the  authority  of 
tho'OBvdinal;  others  by  the  authority  of  the  nniversity; 
otiiers)  by  tiie  pope'a;  we  wiU'  preach  by  the  authority  of 
Crod.  It  ia  not  i^e  man  who  brings  the  word  that  saves 
the  8oul>  bat  the  word  which  the  man  brings.  Neither 
kishopB  nor  popea  have  the  light  to  forbid  any  man  to 
pteach  the  fospel;*'  and  if  they  kill  him  he  is  not  a  her* 
•tic,  but  a.  roartyr.*^  The  priests  were  horrified  at  such 
^koetfines.  In  Idieir  opinion,  there  was  no  God  out  of 
tiieir  church,  no  salvation  out  of  their  sacrifices.  Arthur 
wa»  thrown  into  the  same  prison  as  BiLney. 

On  the  27lh  o£  November,  15^7,  the  cardinal  and  the 
avehbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  great  number  of  bishops, 
diffines,  and  lawyers,  met  in  the  chapter-house  of  West- 
minster, when  Bilney  and  Arthur  were  brought  before 
them.  But  the  king'a  prime  minister  thought  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  occupy  his  time  with  miserable  heretics. 
Tfolsey  had  hardly  commenced  the  examination,  when  he 
VBBe,  saying,  '^The  afiairs  of  the  realm  call  me  away;  all 
Buch  as  are  found  guilty  you  will  compel  them  to  abjure, 
and  those  who  rebel  you  will  deliver  over  to  the  seculai 
power.**  After  a  few  questions  proposed  by  the  bishop  ot 
London,  the  two  accused  men  were  led-  back  to  prison. 

Abjuration  or  deaths — ^that  was  Wolse/s  order.  But  the 
conduct  of  ^e  trial  was  confided  to  Tonstall ;  Bilney  con- 
oeived  some  hope.|  "Is  it  possible,"  he  said  to  himself, 
*&at  the  bishop  of  London,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  will 

gratify  the  monks? I  must  tell  him  that  it  was  the 

Gr^ek  Testament  of  his  learned  master  that  led  me  to  the 
iki^"  Upon  which  the  humble  evangelist,  having  obtain- 
ed paper  and  ink,  set  about  writing  to  the  bishop  from  hit 
gloomy  prison  those  admirable  letters  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  posterity.  Tonstall,  who  was  not  a  cruel  man, 

*  Foxe,  iv.  p.  023. 

f  Cbllyer'B  Churefa  History,  ii.  p.  96. 

t  Tb  talem  aaoc  me  judicem  inoidine  gratulor.    Foxe,  iy.  p.  633. 
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was  deeply  moved,  and  then  a  strange  straggle  took  place: 
a  judge  wishing  to  saye  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  desiring 
to  give  np  his  life.  Tonstall,  hy  acquitting  Bilneyy  had  no 
desire  to  compromise  himseUl  '^  Snbmit  to  the  church,"  said 
the  bishop,  "  for  God  speaks  only  through  if*  But  Bilney, 
who  knew  that  God  speaks  in  the  Scriptures,  remained  in- 
flexible. "Veiy  well,  then,"  said  Tonstall,  taking  up  the 
prisoner's  eloquent  letters,  "  in  discharge  of  ^y  conscience  I 
shall  lay  these  letters  before  the  court"  He  hoped,  per- 
haps, that  they  would  touch  bis  colleagues,  but  he  was 
deceived.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  make  a  fresh  attempt. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  Bilney  was  brought  again  before 
the  court.  "  Abjure  your  errors,"  said  TonstalL  Bilney 
refusing  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  the  bishop  continued :  ^  B^ 
tire  into  the  next  room  and  consider."  Bilney  withdiew^ 
and  returning  shortly  after  with  joy  beaming  in  his  eyes, 
Tonstall  thought  he  had  gained  the  victory.  "You  wiH 
return  to  the  church,  then?"  said  he The  doctor  an- 
swered calmly :  "  Fiat  judicium  in  nomine  Domtnt."*  **  Be 
quick,''  continued  the  bishop,  '^  this  is  the  last  moment,  and 
you  will  be  condemned."  "  Hcbc  est  dies  quam  fecU  Do- 
minus"  answered  Bilney,  "exuUemus  et  Uetemur  in  ea!" 
(Ps.  cxviii.  24.)    Upon  this  Tonstall  took  off  his  cap,  and 

said:  " /n  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 

Exsurgat  Deus  et  dissipentur  inimici  ejus  I "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  1.) 
Tlien  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  on 
bis  breast,  he  gave  judgment :  "  Thomas  Bilney,  I  pronounce 
thee  convicted  of  heresy."     He  was  about  to  name  the 

penalty a  last  hope  restrained  him;  he  stopped:  "For 

the  rest  of  the  sentence  we  take  deliberation  until  to-^nor- 
row."  Thus  was  the  struggle  prolonged  between  two  men, 
one  of  whom  desired  to  walk  to  the  stake,  the  other  to  bar 
the  way  as  it  were  with  his  own  body. 

"Will  you  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church?"  aifked 
Tonstall  the  next  day.  "  I  hope  I  was  never  separated  from 
the  church,"  answered  Bilney.  "  Go  and  consult  with  some 
of  your  friends,''  said  the  bisliop,  who  was  resolved  to  save 
his  life ;  "  I  will  give  yon  till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.* 
In  the  afternoon  Bilney  made  the  same  answer.  "I  will 
*  Let  jndgment  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lont 
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give  yon  two  nights'  respite  to  deliberotf,"  saiil  llic  Lishcip; 
" OD  Saturday,  at  ninn  o'cEock  in  tlie  rnjoiiooii,  tlie  court  will 
expect  a  plain  definitive  answer,"  Tonstall  reckoned  on  the 
night  with  its  dreams,  its  anguisb,  and  its  terrors,  to  bring 
about  Bilney'a  recantation. 

This  extraordinary  struggle  occupied  many  minds  bolh  in 
court  and  city.  Anne  Boleyn  and  Henry  VIII.  watched 
with  interust  the  various  phases  of  tliis  tragic  liistory.  Wliat 
will  happen?  was  the  general  ([neslion.  Will  he  give  way? 
Shall  we  see  him  live  or  die?  One  day  and  two  nighls 
still  remained ;  everything  was  tried  to  shako  the  Cambridge 
doctor.  His  friends  crowded  to  his  prison ;  he  was  over- 
whelmed witli  arguments  and  examples ;  but  nu  inward 
struggle,  lar  more  terrible  than  those  without,  agitated  the 
pioiia  Bilney.  "Whoever  will  save  his  soul  shall  lose  it," 
Christ  had  said.  That  selfish  love  of  his  soul,  which  is 
found  even  in  the  advanced  Christian, — that  self,  which  nfler 
his  conversion  had  been  not  absorbed,  but  overruled  by  ilie 
Spirit  of  God,  gradually  recovered  strength  in  his  heart,  in 
the  presence  of  disgrace  and  death.  His  friends  who  wished 
to  save  him,  not  understanding  that  the  fallen  Bilnoy  would 
be  Bilney  no  longer,  conjured  him  with  tears  to  have  piiy  on 
himself;  and  by  these  means  his  firmness  was  overcome. 
The  bishop  pressed  him,  and  Bilney  asked  himseir:  "  Can  a 
young  soldier  like  me  know  the  rules  of  war  belter  than 
an  old  soldier  like  Tonslall?  Or  can  a  poor  silly  slieep 
know  his  way  to  the  fold  bettor  llian  the  chief  pastor 
of  London?"*  His  friends  quitted  him  neither  night 
nor,  day,  and,  entangled  by  their  fatal  affection,  he  be- 
lieved at  last  that  he  had  found  a  compromise  which  would 
set  his  conscience  at  rest.  "  I  will  preserve  my  life,"  he 
■ftid,  "  to  dedicate  it  to  tlie  Lord."  This  delusion  had 
■carcely  laid  hold  of  his  mind  before  his  views  were  con- 
Aued,  his  faith  was  veiled;  the  Holy  Ghost  departed  from 
him;  God  gave  him  over  to  his  carnal  thoughts,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  being  useful  to  Jesus  Christ  for  many  years, 
Bilney  disobeyed  him  at  the  present  niomcul.  Being  tod 
before  the  bishops  on  the  morning  of  .Saturday  the  Ttli  ol 
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December,  at  nine  o'clock,  he  fell (AnlHir  kad  feUen  W 

fore  him),  and  whilst  the  felse  friends  who  had  toisAsd  him 
hardly  dared  raise  their  eyes,  the  Irring  chnch  of  Ghrisl  ia 
England  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  ^  If  ever  you  eome  ia 
danger,"  said  Latimer,  ^  for  God's  quarr^  I  would  adTiis 
you,  above  all  things,  to  alijure.  all  your  friendBhips;  leave 
not  one  unabjured.  It  is  they  that  shall  undo  you,  and  not 
your  enemies.  It  was  his  very  finends  that  brought  l^lney 
toif  ♦ 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday,  8th  December),  Bilney  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  and  the  fallen  disciple, 
bareheaded,  with  a  fagot  on  his  shoulders,  stood  in  front  at 
St  Paul's  cross,  while  a  priest  from  the  pulpit  exhorted  him 
to  repentance ;  after  which  he  was  led  back  ta  prison. 

What  a  solitude  for  the  wretched  man  f  At  one  time  the 
cold  darkness  of  his  cell  appeared  to  him  bb  a>  burning  ife; 
at  another  he  fiEuicied  he  heard  aceusing  voices  crying  ta 
him  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  Death,  the  very  enemy  ha 
had  wished  to  avoid,  fixed  hia  icy  glance  upon  him  and  iUM 
him  with  fear.  He  strove  to  escape  from  the  horrible 
spectre,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  friends  who  had  dragged  him 
into  this  abyss  crowded  round  and  endeavoured  to  console 
him ;  but  if  they  gave  utterance  to  any  of  Christ's  gentle 
promises,  Bilney  started  back  with  affiright  and  shrank  to  the 
farthest  part  of  the  dungeon,  with  a  cry  "  as  though  a 
had  run  him  through  the  heart  with  a  sword."  f 
denied  the  word  of  God,  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  heai 
it.  The  curse  of  the  Apocalypse :  Ye  mountains,  hide  me 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  I  was  the  only  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture in  harmony  with  his  souL  His  mind  wandered,  the 
blood  froze  in  his  veins,  he  sank  under  his  terrors ;  he  lost 
all  sense,  and  almost  his  life,  and  lay  motionless  in  the  armi 
of  his  astonished  friends.  ''  God,"  exclaimed  those  unhappy 
individuals  who  had  caused  his  fall,  "  God,  by  a  just  judg- 
ment, delivers  up  to  the  tempests  of  their  conscience  all  lAi 
deny  his  truth." 

This  was  not  the  only  sorrow  of  the  church.     As  soon  as 
Richard  Bayfield,  the  late  chamberlain  of  Bury,  had  jeuied 

*  Laiimor'fl  Sermons  (Parker's  Society),  p.  2*22.  ■»■  Ibid. 
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Tyndale  and  Fryth,  liu  said  to  tbcm :  "  I  am  at  your  die- 
posal;  foa  ehall  be  my  head  and  I  will  be  your  luind;  i 
will  eell  your  books  and  those  of  the  Gennan  reformers  in 
'  tlic  Low  Countries,  France,  and  England."  It  was  not  long 
indeed  before  he  returaed  to  London.  But  Pierson,  the 
priest  whom  he  had  formerly  met  in  Lombard  Street,  found 
him  again,  and  accused  him  to  the  bishop.  The  unhappy 
man  was  brought  before  Tonstall.  "  You  are  charged,"  said 
the  prelate,  "  with  haying  asserted  that  praise  ia  due  to  God 
alone,  and  not  to  saints  or  ereaturea."*  BayScId  acknowl- 
edged the  charge  to  be  true.  "  You  are  accused  of  main- 
tftining  that  every  priest  may  preach  the  word  of  God  by 
the  authority  of  the  gospel  without  tiie  license  of  the  pope 
or  cardinals."  This  also  Uayheld  acknowledged.  A  pen- 
ance  was  imposed  on  him ;  and  then  he  was  sent  back  1o 
his  monastery  with  orders  to  show  himself  there  on  the  25tli 
of  April.  But  he  crossed  the  sea  once  more,  and  hastened 
to  join  Tyndale. 

The  New  Testaments,  however,  sold  by  him  and  others, 
remained  in  England.  At  that  time  the  bishops  subscribed 
to  suppress  the  Scriptures,  as  so  many  persons  have  since 
done  to  circulate  them ;  and,  accordingly,  a  great  numl>er  of 
the  copies  brought  over  by  Bayfield  and  his  friends  were 
bought  up.-}-  A  scarcity  of  food  was  erelong  added  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  word  of  God  ;  for  as  tlie  cardinal  was  endea- 
vouring to  foment  a  war  between  Henry  and  the  emperor, 
the  Flemish  ships  ceased  to  enter  the  Enghsh  ports.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ol 
London  hastened  to  express  their  apprehensions  to  Wolscy 
almost  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  re- 
turn from  France.  "  Fear  nothing,"  he  told  them ;  "  tha 
king  of  France  assured  me,  that  if  he  had  three  bushels  ol 
wheat,  England  should  have  two  of  them,"  But  none 
arrived,  and  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
into  violence,  when  a  fleet  of  ships  suddenly  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  They  were  German  and  Flemish 
vessels  laden  with  com,  in  whicli  the  worthy  people  of  the 
*  That  all  l&ad  and  praise  aliould  be  glien  la  God  alone.  Fdeb,  It. 
[h  Sta.  f  Anderson  AnniJi  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  158. 
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Low  Gonntries  had  also  concealed  the  New  Testament  Ai 
Antwerp  bookseller,  named  John  Raimond  or  Ruremond, 
fkom  his  lurthplace,  had  printed  a  foorth  edition  more  bean- 
tifhl  than  the  preyions  ones.  It  was  enriched  with  refer- 
ences and  engravings  on  wood,  and  each  page  bordered  with 
led  lines.  Rumond  himself  had  embarked  on  board  one  of 
the  slups  with  five  hundred  copies  of  his  New  Testament* 
About  Christmas  1527,  the  book  of  God  was  circulated  in 
England  along  with  the  bread  that  nonrishes  the  body.  Bnt 
certain  priests  and  monks  having  discovered  the  Scripturea 
among  the  sacks  of  com,  they  carried  several  copies  to  the 
bbhop  of  London,  who  threw  Raimond  into  prison.  The 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  new  edition  escaped  him.  The 
New  Testament  was  read  everywhere,  and  even  the  court 
did  not  escape  the  contagion.  Anne  Boleyn,  notwithstanding 
her  smiling  face,  often  withdrew  to  her  closet  at  Greenwich 
or  at  Hampton  Court,  to  study  the  gospeL  Frank,  coutsp 
geous,  and  proud,  she  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  she  found 
in  such  reading;  her  boldness  astonished  the  courtiers,  and 
jBzasperated  the  clergy.  In  the  city  things  went  still  farther: 
the  New  Testament  was  explained  in  frequent  conventicles, 
particularly  in  the  house  of  one  Russell,  and  great  was  the 
joy  among  the  faithful.  "It  is  sufficient  only  to  enter 
London,"  said  the  priests,  "  to  become  a  heretic  I"  The  Re- 
formation w^s  taking  root  among  the  people  before  it  arrived 
at  the  upper  classes. 

*  Fose,  T.  p.  27. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


the  Papacy  intercepts  the  Gospel — The  Kinji;  consults  Sir  Thomas  Mute 
— Ecclesiastical  Conferences  about  the  DiTorce— The  Uniyersities — 
Clarke-The  Nun  of  Kent-Wolsey  decides-to  do  the  King's  Will— Mis- 
sion  to  the  Pope— Four  Documents — Embarrassment  of  Charles  V. — 
Francis  Philip  flt  Madrid— Distress  and  Resolution  of  Charles — He 
turns  away  from  the  Reformation— Conference  at  the.  Castle  of  St 
Angelo— Knight  arrives  in  Italy — His  Flight— Treaty  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor — Escape  of  the  Pope — Confusion  of  Henry 
VIII. — Wolsey's  Orders— His  Entreaties. 


The  sun  of  the  word  of  God,  which  daily  grew  brighter  in 
the  sky  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  sufficient  to  scatter  all 
the  darkness  in  England ;  but  popery,  like  an  immense  wall, 
intercepted  its  rays.  Britain  had  hardly  received  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  then  in  English,  before  the 
priests  began  to  make  war  upon  them  with  indefatigable 
zeal.  It  was  necessary  that  the  wall  should  be  thrown 
down  in  order  that  the  sun  might  penetrate  freely  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  And  now  events  were  ripening  in 
England,  destined  to  make  a  great  breach  in  popery.  The 
negotiations  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Clement  VII.  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Reformation.  By  slwwing  up  the  Court 
of  Rome,  they  destroyed  the  respect  which  the  people  felt 
for  it ;  they  took  away  that  power  and  strength,  as  Scripture 
says,  which  the  monarchy  had  given  it ;  and  the  tlurone  ot 
the  pope  once  fallen  in  England,  Jesus  Christ  uplifted  and 
Btrengthened  his  own. 

Henry,  ardently  desiring  an  heir,  and  thinking  that  he  had 
bund  the  woman  that  would  ensure  his  own  and  England's 
Iiappiness,  conceived  the  design  of  severing  the  ties  that 
nuited  him  to  the  queen,  and  with  this  view  he  consulted  his 
most  favourite  councillors  about  the  divorce.  There  was 
one  in  particular  whose  approval  he  coveted :  this  was  Sur 
Tliomas  More.    One  day  as  Erasmus's  fnend  was  walking 
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With  his  master  in  the  beaatifol  gaOeiy  at  Hampton  Cova\ 
giving  him  an  account  of  a  mission  he  had  just  executed  on 
the  continent,  the  king  suddenly  interrapted  him:  ''My 
marriage  with  the  queen,"  he  said,  ''  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,  of  the  church,  and  of  nature."  He  then  took  up  the 
Bible,  and  pointed  out  the  passages  in  his  favour.*  ''  I  am 
not  a  theologian,**  said  More,  somewhat  embarrassed  "  yonr 
majesty  should  consult  a  council  of  doctors." 

Accordingly,  by  Henr3r's  order,  Warham  assembled  the 
most  learned  canonists  at  Hampton  Court ;  but  weeks  passed 
away  before  they  could  agree.-}-  Most  of  them  quoted  in  the 
kin^s  favour  those  passages  in  Leviticus  (xviii.  16 ;  zx.  21,) 
which  forbid  a  man  to  take  hU  brother's  wi/e,\  But  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  divorce, 
replied  that,  according  to  Deuteronomy  (xxv.  5,)  when  a 
woman  is  left  a  widow  without  children,  her  brother-in-law 
ought  to  take  her  to  wife,  to  perpetuate  his  brother's  name 
in  IsraeL  "  This  law  concerned  the  Jews  only,"  replied  the 
partisans  of  the  divorce ;  they  added  that  its  object  was  '^  to 
maintain  the  inheritances  distinct,  and  the  genealogies  in- 
tact, until  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Judaical  dispensation 
has  passed  away ;  but  the  law  of  Leviticus,  which  is  a  moral 
law,  is  binding  upon  all  men  in  all  ages." 

To  free  themselves  from  their  embarrassment,  the  bishops 
demanded  that  the  most  eminent  universities  should  be  con- 
sulted; and  commissioners  were  forthwith  despatched  to 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Louvain,  Padua, 
and  Bologna,  furnished  with  money  to  reward  the  foreign 
doctors  for  the  time  and  trouble  this  question  would  cost 
them.  This  caused  some  little  delay,  and  every  means  was 
now  to  be  tried  to  divert  the  king  from  his  purpose. 

Wolsey,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  divorce, 
was  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a 
nod  from  the  daughter  of  tlic  Boleyns  would  hurl  him  from 

*  Laid  the  Bible  open  before  me,  and  showed  me  the  words.    More  to 
OromweU,  Strype,  i.  2d  part,  p.   97. 

f  Consulting  from  day  to  day,  and  time  to  time.    CaTcndish,  p.  209. 
Ex  his  doctbribus  asseritur  quod  Papa  non  potest  dispensare  in  primo 
gradu  affinitatis.    13  irnct's  Reform,  ii.  Records,  p.  8  (Lond.  1841). 
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Ae  past  lie  had  «q  laboriously  won,  and  this  made  him  ▼ent 
his  Ol-hmnomr  on  all  about  hiai,  at  one  time  threatening 
iFaiham,  mS  «t  tuiotber  persecuting  Pace,  But  fearing  to 
-<9pooe  Henry  openly,  be  summoned  from  Paris,  Churke, 
Wshfi^  of  BaA  «aid  W^Us,  at  that  tinaa  embassador  to  tibe 
FModi  «oiurt.  The  latter  entered  into  his  views,  and  after 
cautiously  preparing  the  way,  he  ventured  to  s^y  to  the  king : 
"  The  progress  of  the  inquiiy  will  be  so  slow,  your  majesty, 
Ifml;  U  will  take  more  than  seven  years  to  bring  it  to  an  endr 
'^"  Since  inypaiienee  has  already  held  out  for  eighteen  years," 
^  king  replied  eoldly,  ^^  I  am  willing  to  wait  four  or  Jive 

mm.''* 

A»  the  political  party  had  failed,  the  clerical  party  set  in 
Motion  a  scheme  of  another  kind.  A  young  woman,  Eliza- 
beth Barton,  known  as  ths  holy  maid  of  Kent,  had  been  sub* 
jiMt  from  childhood  to  epileptic  fits.  The  priest  of  her  parish, 
Pfuned  Masters,  had  persuaded  her  that  she  was  inspired  ol 
•Ch^  and  confederating  with  one  Becking,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, he  turned  the  weakness  of  the  prophetess  to  account. 
{SUzabeth  wandered  over  the  country,  passing  from  house  to 
liouse,  and  from  convent  to  convent ;  on  a  sudden  ber  limbs 
would  become  rigid,  her  features  distorted ;  violent  convul- 
'fions  shook  her  body,  and  strange  unintelligible  sounds  fell 
<ftom  her  Ups,  which  the  amazed  bystanders  received  as  re- 
velations from  the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Bocbester,  Abel,  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  agent,  and  e  v  eu 
Sir  Thomas  More,  were  among  the  number  of  Elizabeth's 
^Artisans.  Bumours  of  the  divorce  having  reached  the  sainCs 
$lfBt%^  an  angel  commanded,  her  to  appear  before  the  cardinal. 
jUf  soon  as  she  stood  in  his  presence,  the  colour  fled  from 
her  cheeks,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  failing  into  an  ecstasy, 
ihe  exdauned :  "  Cardinal  of  York,  God  has  placed  three 
•wwds  in  your  hand :  the  spiritual  sword,  to  range  the  church 
under  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  the  civil  sword,  to  govern 
tlie  realm ;  and  the  sword  of  justice,  to  prevent  the  divorce 
f^t  tiie  king If  you  do  not  wield  these  three  swords  faith- 

• 

*  SinM  Us  patienee  had  already  held  oat  for  eighteen  yean.    OoOyat. 
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fully,  God  will  lay  it  sore  to  your  charge."*    After  tei 
words  the  prophetess  withdrew. 

But  other  influences  were  then  dividjig  Wolaey'a  bmik: 
hatred,  which  induced  him  to  oppose  the  diyoree ;  and  as- 
bition,  which  forboded  his  ruin  in  this  opposition.  At  bit 
ambition  prevailed,  and  he  resolved  to  make  his  ohjeetioBi 
forj^ottcn  by  the  energy  of  his  zeal. 

Henry  hastened  to  profit  by  this  change.  *^  Declare  tbe 
divorce  yourself,"  said  he  to  Wolsey ;  "  has  not  the  pope 
named  you  his  vicar-general? ''f  The  cardinal  was  not 
anxious  to  raise  himself  so  high.  "  If  I  were  to  dedde  tte 
affair,"  said  ho,  '^  the  queen  would  appeal  to  the  pope, 
wc  must  therefore  either  apply  to  the  holy  father  for  special 
powers,  or  persuade  the  queen  to  retire  to  a  nannery.  And 
if  we  fail  in  either  of  these  expedients,  we  will  obey  the 
voice  of  conscience,  even  in  despite  of  the  pope."  J  It  wis 
arraiiffcd  to-bc^in  with  the  more  regular  attempt,  and  Gre- 
gory Da  Casalc,  secretary  Knight,  and  the  prothonotaiy 
Ganibara,  were  appointed  to  an  extraorduiary  mission  at  the 
pontifical  court.  Casale  was  Wolsey's  man,  and  Knight  was 
Henry's.  Wolsey  told  the  envoys :  "  You  will  demand  of 
the  pope,  Istly,  a  commission  authorizing  me  to  inquire  into 
this  matter ;  2dlv,  liis  promise  to  pronounce  the  nullity  of 
Cathorine's  marriaj^c  witli  Henry,  if  we  should  find  that  her 
marriage  with  Arthur  was  consummated ;  and  3<2/y,  a  <iu- 
pcnsation  pcFniittiiig  the  king  to  marry  again."  In  this 
manner  Wolsey  hoped  to  make  sure  of  the  divorce  without 
damap^ing  the  papal  authority.  It  was  insinuated  that  false 
representations,  with  regard  to  the  consummation  of  the  fint 
marriage,  had  been  sent  from  England  to  Julius  IL,  which 
had  induced  the  pontiff  to  permit  the  second.  The  pope  be- 
ing deceived  as  to  tlio  fact,  his  infallibility  was  untouched. 
Wolsey  desired  sonietljing  more;  knowing  that  no  confidence 

"  Strype,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  279. 

f  Wlien  Napoleon,  fVom  similar  motives,  desired  to  wpsnta  frea 
Josephine,  fearing  the  unwillin^ess  of  the  pope  (as  Henry  did),  he  cd« 
tertainod,  like  him,  the  desifj^n  of  doinf^  withoat  the  pontiff^  and  <^settiBS 
his  marria;;e  annulled  by  the  French  bishops.  As  he  was  more  powvfb^ 
he  succeoJed. 

t  Quid  possit  clam  fieri  quoad  forum  consdentisB.    Collyer,  ii.  p.  % 
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60iild  be  pat  in  the  good  faith  of  the  pontiff,  be  demanded  ^ 
fourtb  infltniinent,  by  which  the  pope  should  bind  himself 
nwer  to  recaU  the  other  three  ;  he  only  forgot  to  take  pre- 
cautions in  case  Clement  should  withdraw  the  fourth.  "  With 
these  four  snares,  skilfully  combined,''  said  the  cardinal,  "  I 
shall  catch  the  hare;  if  he  escapes  from  one,  he  will  fall  into 
the  other."  The  courtiers  anticipated  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  affair.  Was  not  the  emperor  the  declared  enemy  ot 
the  pontiff?  Had  not  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  made  himselt 
protector  of  the  Clementine  league  ?  Could  Clement  hesitate, 
yrhem  called  upon,  to  choose  between  bis  jailer  and  his 
benefactor? 

Indeed,  Charles  Y.,  at  this  moment,  was  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position.  It  is  true,  his  guards  were  posted  at 
the  gates  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  Clement  was  a 
prisoner,  and  people  in  Home  said  to  one  another  with  a 
Bmile:  "Now  indeed  it  is  true,  Papa  non  potest  errare.^* 
Bat  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  tlie  pope  a  prisoner  iu  Rome ; 
and  then  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  ?  The  viceroy  of 
Naples  proposed  to  Alercon,  the  governor  of  St  Angelo,  to 
remove  Clement  to  Gaeta;  but  the  affrighted  colonel  ex- 
claimed :  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  drag  after  me  the 
yery  body  of  God  I"  Charles  thought  one  time  of  transport- 
ing the  pontiff  to  Spain;  but  might  not  an  enemy's  fleet 
carry  him  off  on  the  road  ?  The  pope  in  prison  was  far  more 
embarrassing  to  Charles  than  the  pope  at  liberty. 

It  was  at  this  critical  time  that  Francis  Philip,  Queen 
Catherine's  servant,  having  escaped  the  snares  laid  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  Wolsey,  arrived  at  Madrid,  where  he  passed  a 
whole  day  in  conference  with  Charles  Y.  This  prince  was 
at  first  astonished,  shocked  even,  by  the  designs  of  the  king 
of  England.  The  curse  of  God  seemed  to  hang  over  his 
hoose.  His  mother  was  a  lunatic ;  his  sister  of  Denmark 
expelled  from  her  dominions ;  his  sister  of  Hungary  made  a 
widow  by  the  battle  of  Mohacz ;  the  Turks  were  encroaching 
apon  his  territories;  Lautrec  was  victorious  ir  Italy,  and 

*  The  ^Qpe  oMinot  err,— a  pUy  npoa  the  double  "»^"^"g  of  (ht 
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the  catholics,  irritated  by  the  pope's  captivity,  detested  his 
ambition.  This  was  not  enough.  Henry  VIII.  was  striving 
to  divorce  his  aunt,  and  the  pope  would  naturally  give  his 
lud  to  this  criminal  design.  Charles  must  choose  between 
the  pontiff  and  the  king.  Tlie  friendship  of  the  king  of 
England  might  aid  him  in  breaking  the  lea^e  formed  to 
expel  him  from  Italy,  and  by  sacrificing  Catherine  he  would 
be  sure  to  obtain  his  support ;  but  placed  between  re«isoD3 
of  state  and  his  aunt's  honour,  the  emperor  did  not  hesitate; 
he  even  renounced  certain  projects  of  reform  that  he  had  at 
heart.  He  suddenly  decided  for  the  pope,  and  from  that 
very  hour  followed  a  new  course. 

Charles,  who  possessed  great  discernment,  had  understood 
his  age ;  he  had  seen  that  concessions  were  called  for  by  the 
movement  of  the  human  mind,  and  would  have  desired  to 
carry  out  the  change  from  the  middle  ages  to  modem  times 
by  a  carefully  managed  transition.  He  had  consequently 
demanded  a  council  to  reform  the  church  and  weaken  the 
Romish  dominion  in  Europe.  But  very  different  was  the 
result.  If  Charles  turned  away  from  Henry,  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  towards  Clement;  and  after  liaving  compelled  the 
head  of  the  church  to  enter  a  prison,  it  was  necessary  to 
place  him  once  more  upon  the  throne.  Charles  V.  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  Christian  society  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
family.  This  divorce,  which  in  England  has  been  looked 
u|H)n  as  the  ruin  of  the  popedom,  was  what  saved  it  in  con- 
tinental Europe. 

But  how  could  the  emperor  win  the  heart  of  the  pontiff, 
filled  as  it  was  with  bitterness  and  anger?  He  selected  for 
this  difficult  mission  a  friar  of  great  ability,  Dc  Angelis, 
general  of  the  Spanisli  Observance,  and  ordered  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  tlio  castle  of  St  Angelo  under  the  pretext  of  nego- 
tiating the  liberation  of  the  holy  father.  The  cordelier  was 
conducted  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortress,  called  the 
Bock,  wliere  (Element  was  lodged;  and  the  two  priests 
brought  all  their  craft  to  bear  on  each  other.  The  monk, 
assisted  by  the  artful  Moncade,  adroitly  mingled  together 
tho  pope's  deliverance  and  Catherine's  marriage.      He  a^ 
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Inned  that  the  emperor  wished  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
pontiflPs  prison,  and  had  already  given  the  order;*  and  then 
be  added  immediately :  '*  The  emperor  is  determined  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  his  aunt,  and  will  never  consent  to  the 
ffivorce.''-f — "  If  you  are  a  good  skepJierd  to  me,"  wrote 
Charles  to  the  pope  with  his  own  hand  on  the  22d  of  No* 
Tember,  "  I  will  be  a  good  sheep  to  you."  Clement  smiled 
as  he  read  these  words;  he  understood  his  position;  the 
emperor  had  need  of  the  priest,  Charles  was  at  his  captive's 
feet;  Clement  was  saved!  The  divorce  was  a  rope  fallen 
frpm  the  skies  which  could  not  fail  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
pit;  he  had  only  to  cling  to  it  quietly  in  order  to  reascend 
his  throne.  Accordingly  from  that  hour  Clement  appeared 
less  eager  to  quit  the  castle  than  Charles  to  liberate  him. 
"  So  long  as  the  divorce  is  in  suspense,"  thought  the  crafty 
De'  Medici,  *'  I  have  two  great  friends ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
deehure  for  one,  I  shall  have  a  mortal  enemy  in  the  other.'' 
He  promised  the  monk  to  come  to  no  decision  in  the  matter 
without  informing  the  emperor. 

Meantime  Knight,  the  envoy  of  the  impatient  monarchy 
having  heard,  as  he  crossed  the  Alps,  that  the  pope  was  at 
liberty,  hastened  on  to  Parma,  where  he  met  Gambara: 
**  He  is  not  free  yet,"  replied  the  prothonotary ;  "  but  the 
general  of  the  Franciscans  hopes  to  terminate  his  captivity 
in  a  few  days.(  Continue  your  journey,"  he  added.  Knight 
could  not  do  so  without  great  danger.  He  was  told  at 
Foligno,  sixty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  that  if  he  had  not 
a  safe-conduct  he  could  not  reach  Rome  without  exposing 
his  life ;  Knight  halted.  Just  then  a  messenger  from  Henry 
teought  him  despatches  more  pressing  than  ever ;  Knight 
started  again  with  one  servant  and  a  guide.  At  Monte 
Rotondo  he  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  inhabitants;  but 
the  next  day  (25th  November),  protected  by  a  violent 


*  La  Csesarea  Majesta  si  come  grandamente  desidera  la  liberatione  de 
— itro  signor,  con  effleaoemente  la  manda.  Capituli,  etc.  Le  Grand, 
iii.p.48. 

f  That  in  anywise  he  shonld  not  consent  to  the  same.  State  Papers, 
fit  p.  2d. 

X  Quod  sperabat  intra  paacos  dies  aufbrre  bosb  Saiietitati  squaloreni  ti 
taebras.    State  Papers,  irii.  p.  13. 
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Btonn  of  wind  and  rain  *  Henry's  enroy  entered  Borne  at  Mi 
o'clock  without  being  observed,  and  kept  himself  eoncealed. 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  with  Clement^  bt  the  empetoi'fl 
orders  were  positive.  Knight,  therefore,  begia  to  praaiim 
upon  the  cardinals ;  he  gained  over  the  cardinal  ef  Fisa^ 
by  whose  means  his  despatches  were  laid  before  the  pontiS 
Clement  after  reading  them  laid  them  down  with  a  emiUe  of 
satisfaction.-]-  ^  Good  I"  said  he,  '*  here  is  the  other  coming 
to  me  now!"*  But  night  had  hardly  closed  in  before  the 
cardinal  of  Pisa's  secretary  hastened  to  Knight  and  told 
him:  "  Don  Alercon  is  informed  of  your  arrival;  and  the 
pope  entreats  you  to  depart  immediately.''  This  oiBeer  had 
scarcely  left  him,  when  the  prothonotary  Oambara  aniyed  in 
great  agitation :  "  His  holiness  presses  yon  to  leave ;  as 
soon  as  he  is  at  liberty,  he  will  attend  to  yonr  master's  re- 
quest." Two  hours  after  this,  two  hundred  Spanish  soldiers 
arrived,  surrounded  the  house  in  which  Knight  had  eonoealetf 
himself,  and  searched  it  from  top  to  bottom,  but  to  no  pw^ 
pose ;  the  English  agent  had  escaped.^ 

Knighf  s  safety  was  not  the  true  motive  which  induced 
Clement  to  urge  his  departure.  The  very  day  on  which  te 
pope  received  the  message  from  the  king  of  England,  he 
signed  a  treaty  with  Charles  Y.,  restoring  him,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  both  his  powers.  At  the  same  time  the  pon- 
tiff, for  greater  security,  pressed  the  French  general  Lantrec 
to  hasten  his  march  to  Rome  in  order  to  save  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  emperor.  Clement,  a  disciple  of  Machiaveiy| 
thus  gave  the  right  hand  to  Charles  and  the  left  to  Francis; 
and  as  he  had  not  another  for  Henry,  he  made  him  the  moet 
positive  promises.  Each  of  the  three  princes  could  reckim 
on  the  pope's  friendsliip,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  10th  of  December  (1527)  was  the  day  on  which  Cle- 
ment's imprisonment  would  terminate;  but  he  preferred 
owing  his  freedom  to  intrigue  rather  than  to  the  emperor's 

*  Veari  trobelons  with  wynde  and  rayne,  and  theretee  mora  mcto  to 
onr  voyage.    State  Papers,  Tii.  p.  16. 

t  Reponed  the  same  saufly,  as  Gambara  shewed  onto  bm.    Ibid.  p.  17. 

^  I  was  not  passed  out  of  Rome,  by  the  space  of  two  hoars,  era  twe 
hundred  Spaniards  invaded  and  searched  Ine  hoaae.  Bumei,  iUeordib 
ILp.  12 
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jfeneroflity.  He  lh(irefore^)rocured  the  dreas  of  a  tradesman 
and,  on  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  hia  delirerance, 
his  ward  being  abeady  much  relaxed,  he  escaped  from  tht 
castle,  and,  accompanied  only  by  Louis  of  Gonzago  in  hu 
flight,  he  made  his  way  to  Orrieto. 

While  Clement  was  eiperiencing  all  the  joy  of  a  man  just 
escaped  from  prison,  Henry  was  a  prey  to  the  most  violent 
agitation.  Having  ceased  to  love  Catherine,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  father's  ambition,  a 
martyr  to  duty,  and  the  champion  of  conjugal  sanctity.  Hia 
very  gait  betrayed  hia  vexation,  and  even  among  the  gay 
conversation  of  the  court,  deep  sighs  would  escape  from  bii 
bosom.  He  had  freqnent  interviews  with  Wolsey.  "  I  re- 
gard the  safety  of  my  aoul  above  all  things,"*  he  said  ;  "  but 
I  am  concerned  also  for  the  peace  of  my  kingdom.  For  a 
long  while  an  unceasing  remorse  has  been  gnawing  at  my 
conscience, f  and  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  my  marriage  with 
unutterable  aorrow4  God,  in  his  wrath,  haa  taken  away 
my  aons,  and  if  I  persevere  in  thia  unlavrful  union,  he  will 
▼isit  me  with  still  more  terrible  chastiBement8,§     My  only 

'hope  is  in  the  holy  father."  Wolaeyrepliedwithalowbow: 
"  Please  your  majesty,  I  am  occupied  with  this  business,  as 
if  it  were  my  only  means  of  winning  heaven." 

And  indeed  lie  redoubled  his  exertions.  He  wrote  to  Sir 
Gregory  Da  Casale  on  the  5ih  of  December  (1527):  "You 
vill  procure  an  audience  of  the  pope  at  any  price.  Disguise 
yourself,  appear  before  him  as  the  servant  of  some  nobleman,|| 
or  as  a  messenger  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Scatter  money 
plentifully  ;  sacrifice  everything,  provided  you  procure  a  bo- 
eret  interview  with  his  holiness  ;  ten  thousand  ducats  are  at 

'  your  disposal.  You  will  esplain  to  Clement  the  king's 
(cruples,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  Lia  honse  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  You  will  tell 
.him  thai  in  order  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  the  king  is  ready 

*  Denmque  primo  et  ante  omnia  nc  snimffi  sum  qu[otem  et  tlntcM 
tMpicienB.    Burnpt'a  Rrfbrmation.  ii.  Records,  p.  Tii. 

f  LoaKO  jam  ttmporo  intimo  Bum  oanEcieiitlm  remona.     lUd. 
t  Ineenti  eun  moli'stja  oordisqiie  perturbalioue.    Ibid, 
"^      I  lirariusque  u  Deu  Buppiidum  expaveuit.    Ibid.p.vliL 
~       J  MiitsW  halitu  at  ta ~ -r;...: ;..:^_      ii.:j 
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to  declare  ^ar  against  the  emperor,  aiid  thus  show  lumidit 
to  all  the  world  to  be  a  true  son  of  the  church." 

Wolsey  saw  clearl j  that  it  was  essential  to  represent  the 
dlToroe  to  Clement  VIL  as  a  means  likely  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  popedom.  The  cardinal,  tlierefore,  wrote  again  to  Di 
Casale  on  the  6th  of  December:  "  Night  and  day,  I  revoke 
in  my  mind  the  actual  condition  of  the  church,*  and  seek  tbe 
means  best  calculated  to  extricate  the  pope  from  the  gulf  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  Wliile  I  was  turning  these  thoughts 
over  in  my  mind  during  a  sleepless  night one  way  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me.  I  said  to  myself,  the  king  must  be 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  holy  father. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  for  his  majesty  is  strongly  attached 
to  the  emperor;-}-  however,  I  set  about  my  task.  I  tohl  tbe 
king  that  Ids  holiness  was  ready  to  satisfy  him ;  I  staked 

my  honour;  I  succeeded To  save  the  pope,  my  master 

will  sacrifice  his  treasures,  subjects,  kingdom,  and  even  his 

life} I  therefore  conjure  his  holiness  to  entertain  our  Just 

demand.'' 

Never  before  had  such  pressing  entreaties  been  made  to  a 
pope. 


CHACTER  IX. 

The  English  Envoys  at  Oryieto— Their  Oration  to  the  Pope — CleaMot 
gains  Time— «rhe  Envoys  and  Cardinal  Sanctorum  ^atuor— StratagNi 
of  the  Pope — Knight  discoyers  it  and  returns — The  Transformations  ti 
Antichrist— The  English  obtain  a  new  Document— Fresh  Stratagem- 
Demand  of  a  second  Cardinal-legate— The  Pope's  new  Expedient— End 
of  the  Campaign. 

The  envoys  of  the  king  of  England  appeared  in  the  character 
of  the  saviours  of  Rome.     This  was  doubtless  no  stratagem ; 

*  Diuque  ac  noctu  mente  yolvcns  quo  facto.    State  Papers,  tU.  p.  Itf- 
t  Adeo  tenaoiter  Csosari  adhacrcbat.    Ibid. 
t  Usque  ad  mortem.    Ibid.  p.  19. 
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and  WolBey  probably  regarded  that  thought  as  coming  from 
heaven,  which  had  risited  him  during  the  wenry  sleepless 
night.  The  zeal  of  his  agents  increased.  The  pope  was 
hardly  set  at  liberty,  before  Knight  and  Da  Casale  appeared 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  rock  on  which  Orvielo  is  built, 
and  demanded  to  be  introduced  to  Clement  VII.  ,  Nothing 
could  be  more  compromising  to  the  pontiff  than  such  b.  visit. 
How  could  he  appear  on  good  terms  with  England,  when 
Rome  and  all  his  states  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Catherine's 
nephew?  The  pope's  mind  was  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
demand  of  the  two  envoys.  He  recovered  however ;  to  reject 
the  powerful  hand  extended  to  him  by  England  was  not 
'  without  its  danger ;  and  as  he  knew  well  how  to  bring  a 
difficult  negotiation  to  a  successful  conclusion,  Clement  re- 
trained confidence  in  his  skill,  and  gave  orders  to  introduce 
Henry's  ambassadors. 

Their  discourse  was  not  without  eloquence.  "  Never  was 
the  church  in  a  more  critical  position,"  said  they.  "The 
nnmeasurcd  ambition  of  the  kings  who  claim  to  dispose  of 
spiritual  affairs  at  their  own  pleasure  (this  was  aimed  at 
Charles  V.)  holds  the  apostolical  bark  suspended  over  an 
abyss.  The  only  port  open  to  it  in  the  tempest  is  the  favour 
of  the  august  prince  whom  we  represent,  and  who  has  always 
been  the  shield  of  the  faith.  But,  alas  I  this  monarch,  the 
impregnable  bulwark  of  your  holiness,  is  himself  the  prey  of 
tribulations  almost  equal  to  your  own.  His  conscience  torn 
by  remorse,  his  crown  without  an  heir,  his  kingdom  without 
Mcurity,  his  people  exposed  once  more  to  perpetual  disorders 

Nay,  the  whole  Christian  world  given  up  to  the  most 

cruel  discord.*. .....Such  are  the  consequences  of  a  fatal  union 

wliich  God  has  marked  with  his  displeasure There  are 

sIbo,"  they  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  certain  things  of  wliieli 

his  majesty  cannot  speak  in  his  letter certain  incurable 

disorders  under  which  the  queen  suffers,  which  will  ncvor 

permit  the  king  to  look  upon  her  again  as  his  wife. f     If  your 

*  Diicordis  crudoliBdmat  per  omnem  ciuiatiniuum  orbcm.    Stal«  Ps- 

i,  p.  19. 
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boliiiesB  puts  an  end  to  such  wratcbddnesg  hy  aiumltfng  hb 
unUwfnl  marriage,  you  will  attach  Us  majesty  by  an  indis- 
soluble bond.  AssistancOi  riches,  armies,  crown,  and  eren 
life — ^the  lung  our  master  is  ready  to  employ  all  in  the  sef- 
yice  of  Rome.    He  stretches  out  his  hand  to  yoii,  inost  tioir 

father stretch  out  yours  to  him ;  by  your  union  the  chUTL-ii 

will  be  saved,  and  Europe  will  be  saved  with  it.** 

Clement  was  cruelly  embarrassed.  His  policy  consisted 
in  holding  the  balance  between  the  two  princes,  and  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  of  them.  He 
began  to  regret  that  he  had  ever  received  Henry's  ambassa- 
dors. "  Consider  my  position,"  he  said  to  them,  "  and  en- 
treat the  king  to  wait  until  more  favourable  events  leave  ine 
at  liberty  to  act"—"  What  P  replied  Knight  proudly, "  \m 
not  your  holiness  promised  to  consider  his  m^ycsty's  prayer? 
If  you  fail  in  your  promise  now,  how  can  I  persuade  the  king 
that  you  will  keep  it  some  future  day  ?  "  •  Da  Casale  thonghl 
the  time  had  come  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  "  What  evits  ** 
he  exclaimed,  "  what  inevitable  misfortunes  your  refusal 

will  create  I The  emperor  thinks  only  of  depriving  tfie 

church  of  its  power,  and  the  king  of  England  alone  has  swnm 
to  maintain  it."  Then  speaking  lower,  more  slowly  ami 
dwelling  upon  every  word,  he  continued :  "  We  fear'  thai 

his  majesty,  reduced  to  such  extremities of  the  two 

evils  will  choose  the  leastjj;-  and  supported  by  the  puritv  ol 

his   intentions,  will  do  of  his  own  authority what' he 

now  so  respectfully  demands What  should  we  see  then  ? 

I  shudder  at  the  thought Let  not  your  holiness 

indulge  in  a  false  security  which  will  inevitably  drag  you 

into  the  abyss Read  all remark  all divine  all 

take  note  of  all.} Most  holy  father,  this  is  a  question 

of  life  and  death."  And  Da  Casale's  tone  said  more  than  his 
words. 

Clement  understood  that  a  positive  refusal  would  expose 
hun  to  lose  England.  Placed  between  Henry  and  Charles, 
as  between  the  hammer  and  the  forge,  he  resolved  to  gain 

•  Perform  the  promise  once  broken.    Burnet's  Ref.  ii.  Kcconls,  p.  xiU 
t  Ex  duobiis  mails  mitaus  malum  eli/pit.    State  Papers,  yii.  p.  '3, 
X  U»  non  gxftTetur,  cuncta  legere,  et  bone  notare.    Ibid.  p.  18. 
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time.  '^  Wen  then,"  he  said  to  Knight  and  Da  Casale,  "  I 
win  do  what  you  ask ;  hat  I  am  not  familiar  with  the^brm^ 

these  dispensations  requite Ivrill  consult  the  Cardinal 

b^anctarum  Quatttor  on  the  subject and  then  will  inform 

you." 

Knight  and  Da  Casale,  wishing  to  anticipate  Clement  YII., 
hastened  to  Lorenzo  Pucci,  cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  and 
intimated  to  him  that  their  master  would  know  how  to  b^ 
grateful.  The  cardinal  assured  the  deputies  of  his  affi^ction 
for  Henry  VlIL,  and  they,  in  the  ftilness  of  their  gratitude, 
laid  before  him  the  four  documents  which  they  were  anxious 
to  get  executed.  But  the  cardinal  had  hardly  looked  at  th6 
fifftt — ^the  proposal  that  Wolsey  should  decrfc  the  matter  of 
the  divorce  in  England — when  he  eiclaimed  t  "  Impossible ! 

a  bull  in  such  terms  would  cover  with  eternal  disgrace 

not  only  his  holiness  and  the  king,  but  even  the  cardinal  of 
York  himself."  The  deputies  were  confounded,  for  Wolsey 
had  ordered  them  to  ask  the  pope  for  nothing  but  his  signa- 
'  tare.*  Recovering  themselves,  they  rejoined :  "  All  that  w* 
require  is  a  competent  commission."  On  his  part,  the  pope 
wrote  Henry  a  letter,  in  which  he  managed  to  say  nothing.f 

Of  the  four  required  documents  there  were  two  on  whos^ 
Immediate  despatch  Knight  and  Da  Casale  insisted :  these 
were  the  commission  to  pronounce  the  divorce,  and  the  dis* 
pensation  to  contract  a  second  marriage.  The  dispensation 
without  the  commission  was  of  no  value ;  this  the  pope  knew 
weU;  accordingly  he  resolved  to  give  the  dispensation  only. 
It  was  as  if  Charles  had  granted  Clement  when  in  prison 
permission  to  visit  his  cardinals,  but  denied  him  liberty  tb 
feave  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  It  is  in  such  a  manner  as  thift 
that  a  religious  system  transformed  into  a  political  system 
has  recourse,  when  it  is  without  po^jrer,  to  stratagem.  "  The 
commission,^  said  the  artful  Medici  to  Knight,  "  must  be  cor* 
rected  according  to  the  style  of  our  court ;  but  here  is  the 
dispensation.^'    Ejiight  took  the  document ;  it  was  addressed 

*  Alia  nulla  re  easet  opus,  praeterqaam  ejus  Sanctitatis  signatiinu 
State  Papers,  Tii.  p.  29. 

t  ChariBdme  in  Christo  fili,  ke.,  dated  7th  December  1527.    VaUk 
p.  27. 
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to  Henry  V IIL  and  ran  thiu :  '^  We  accord  to  yon,  in  case 
yonr  marriage  with  Catlierine  shall  be  declared  null,*  free 
Uberty  to  take  another  wife,  provided  she  have  not  been  the 

wife  of  your  brother *    The  Englishman  was  duped  by 

the  Italian.  "  To  my  poor  judgment,"  he  said,  "  this  docu- 
ment will  be  of  use  to  us."  After  this  Clement  appeared  to 
concern  himself  solely  about  Knight's  health,  and  suddenly 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  for  him.  "  It  is  proper  that 
you  should  hasten  your  departure,"  said  he,  "  for  it  b  neces- 
sary that  you  should  travel  at  your  ease.  Gambara  wiD 
follow  you  post,  and  bring  the  commission."  Knight  thus 
mystified,  took  leave  of  the  pope,  who  got  rid  of  Da  Gasak 
and  Gambara  in  a  similar  manner.  He  then  began  to  breathe 
once  more.  There  was  no  diplomacy  in  Europe  which  Rome, 
even  in  its  greatest  weakness,  could  not  easily  dupe. 

It  had  now  become  necessary  to  elude  the  commission. 
While  the  king's  envoys  were  departing  in  good  spirits, 
reckoning  on  the  document  that  was  to  follow  them,  the 
general  of  the  Spanish  Observance  reiterated  to  the  pontiff 
in  every  tone :  ^^  Be  careful  to  give  no  document  authorizing 
the  divorce,  and  above  all,  do  not  permit  this  affair  to  be 
judged  in  Henry's  states."  The  cardinals  drew  up  the  do- 
cument under  the  influence  of  De  Angelis,  and  made  it  a 
masterpiece  of  insignificance.  If  good  theology  ennobles  the 
heart,  bad  tlicolo^ry,  so  fertile  in  subtleties,  imparts  to  the 
mind  a  skill  by  no  means  common ;  and  hence  the  most  cele- 
brated diplomatists  have  often  been  churchmen.  The  act 
being  thus  drawn  up,  the  pope  despatched  three  copies,  to 
Knight,  to  Da  Casale,  and  to  Gambara.  Knight  was  near 
Bologna  when  the  courier  overtook  him.  He  was  stupified, 
and  taking  post-horses,  returned  with  all  haste  to  Orvieto.f 
Gambara  proceeded  through  France  to  England  with  the 
useless  dispensation  which  the  pope  had  granted. 

Knight  had  thought  to  meet  with  more  good  faith  at  the 
court  of  the  pope  than  with  kings,  and  he  had  been  out- 
witted.    What  would  Wolsey  and  Henry  say  of  his  folly  ? 

*  Matrimonium  cum  Caiharina  nullum  fuisse  ct  esse  declaraxi.    Her- 
bert's  Henry  VIII.  p.  280. 
f  Burnet's  Reformation,  Records,  ii.  p.  xiii. 
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His  wounded  self-esteem  began  to  make  him  believe  all  that 
Tyndale  and  Luther  said  of  the  popedom.  The  former  had 
just  published  the  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  and  the 
Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon,  in  which  he  represented 
Borne  as  one  of  the  transformations  of  Antichrist.  ^^  Anti- 
christ,'' sidd  he  in  the  latter  treatise,  "  is  not  a  man  that 
should  suddenly  appear  with  wonders ;  he  is  a  spiritual 
thing,  who  was  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  in  the  time 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  is  now,  and  shall  (I  doubt^ 
not)  endure  till  the  world's  end.  His  nature  is  (when  he  is 
overcome  with  the  word  of  God)  to  go  out  of  the  play,  for  a 
season,  and  to  disguise  himself,  and  then  to  come  in  again 
"with  a  new  name  and  new  raiment.  The  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees in  the  gospel  were  very  Antichrists ;  popes,  cardinals, 
and  bishops  have  gotten  their  new  names,  but  tlie  thing  is 
all  one.  Even  so  now,  when  we  have  uttered  [detected] 
him,  he  wiU  change  himself  once  more,  and  turn  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light.  Already  the  beast,  seeing  himself  now  to  be 
sought  for,  roareth  and  seeketh  new  holes  to  hide  himself  in, 
and  changeth  himself  into  a  thousand  fashions.''*  This  idea, 
paradoxical  at  first,  gradually  made  its  way  into  men's  minds. 
The  Romans,  by  Iheur  practices,  familiarized  the  English  to 
the  somewhat  coarse  descriptions  of  the  reformers.  England 
was  to  have  many  such  lessons,  and  thus  by  degrees  learn  to 
set  Rome  aside  for  the  sake  of  her  own  glory  and  prosperity. 
Knight  and  Da  Casale  reached  Orvieto  about  the  same 
time.  Clement  replied  with  sighs  :  "  Alas  I  I  am  the 
emperor's  prisoner.  The  imperialists  are  every  day  pil- 
laging tovms  and  castles  in  our  neighbourhood,  f , 

Wretch  that  I  ami  I  have  not  a  friend  except  the  king 
your  master,  and  he  is  far  away If  I  should  do  any- 
thing now  to  displease  Charles,  I  am  a  lost  man To 

sign  the  commission  would  be  to  sign  an  eternal  rupture 
with  him."  But  Knight  and  Da  Casale  pleaded  so  effectu-* 
ally  with  Cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  and  so  pressed  Cle- 

♦  Tyndale,  Doctr.  Tr.  p.  42, 43. 

*  The  imperialists  do  daily  spoil  castles  and  towns  about  Rome 

llMy  haye  taken  within  three  days  two  castles  lyin^  within  six  miki  of 
flrig.    Boraet's  Ref.  toI.  ii.  Raoords,  p.  ziii. 
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ment,  that  the  pontiff,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniaid 
De  Angelis,  gave  them  a  more  satisfactoiy  document,  but 
not  audi  as  Wolsey  required.    ''  In  giving  you  this  com- 
mission," said  the  pope, ''  I  am  giving  away  my  liberty,  and 
perhaps  my  life.    I  listen  not  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  but 
to  that  of  affection  only.    I  confide  in  the  generosity  of  tbe 
king  of  England,  he  is  the  master  of  my  destiny."    He  theu 
began  to  weep,*  and  seemed  ready  to  faint.     Knight,  for- 
getting his  vexation,  promised  Clement  that  the  king  would 
do  everything  to  save  him. — "  Ah  1"  said  the  pope,  "there 
is  one  effectual  means." — "  What  is  that?"  inquired  Henry's 
agents. — ''  M.  Lantrec,  who  says  daily  that  he  will  come,  but 
never  does,"  repUed  Clement, "  has  only  to  bring  the  French 
army  promptly  before  the  gates  of  Orvieto;   then  I  could 
excuse  myself  by  saying  that  he  constrained  me  to  sign  the 
commission." f — "Nothing  is  easier,"  replied  the  envoys,  "we 
will  go  and  hasten  his  arrival." 

Clement  was  not  even  now  at  ease.    The  safety  of  the 

Roman  church  troubled  him  not  less  than  his  own 

Charles  might  discover  the  trick,  and  make  the  popedom 
suffer  for  it.  There  was  danger  on  all  sides.  K  the  Eng* 
lish  spoke  of  independence^  did  not  the  emperor  threaten  a 

reform? The  catholic  princes,  said  the  papal  councillors, 

are  capable,  without  perhaps  a  single  exception,  of  support- 
ing the  cause  of  Luther  to  gratify  a  criminal  ambition.^ 
The  pope  reflected,  and  withdrawing  his  word,  promised  to 
give  the  commission  when  Lautrcc  was  under  the  walls  of 
Orvieto;  but  the  English  agents  insisted  on  having  it  im- 
mediately. To  conciliate  all,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pope 
should  give  the  required  document  at  once,  but  as  soon  as 
the  French  army  arrived,  he  should  send  another  copy  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  day  on  which  he  saw  Lautrec.  "  Beseech 
the  king  to  keep  secret  the  commission  I  give  you,"§  said 
Clement  VII.  to  Knight ;  "  if  he  begins  the  process  imme- 

•  Cum  suspiriis  et  lacrymis.    Burnet's  Ref.  vol.  ii.  Reoords,  p.  xiL 
t  And  by  this  colour  he  would  cover  the  matter.    Ibid. 
X  Non  potest  Sua  Sanctitas  sibi  persuadere  ipsos  principes  (ut  forte 
aliqui  jactant)  assumptoros  sectam  Lutheranam  contra  ecclesiam.  Sc«tf 
Pftpers,  vii.  p.  47.  §  Ibid.  p.  8« 
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di&tel}'  he  receivcB  it,  I  am  undone  for  ever."*  Tlie  [mpo 
thus  gave  permUaion  to  act,  on  condition  of  not  acting  at 
all.  Knight  took  leave  on  the  1st  of  JanOary  1528;  lie 
promised  all  the  pontiff  desired,  and  then,  as  If  fearing  some 
fresh  difficulty,  he  departed  the  same  day.  Da  Casale,  on 
his  aide,  after  having  offered  the  Cardinal  Sanctorum  Qua- 
toor  a  gift  of  4000  crowns,  wlilch  he  refused,  repaired  to 
Lautrec,  to  beg  him  to  constrain  tlie  pope  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment which  was  already  on  its  way  to  England. 

But  while  the  husincaa  seemed  to  be  clearing  at  Rome,  it 
was  becoming  more  complicated  in  London.  The  king's 
project  got  wind,  and  Catherine  gave  way  to  the  llTelicst 
sorrow.  "  I  shall  protest,"  said  she,  "  against  the  comn>ia- 
aion  ^ven  to  the  cardinal  of  York.  Is  he  not  the  kin};'s 
subject,  the  vile  flatterer  oF  his  pleasures?"  Catherine  did 
not  resist  alone ;  the  people,  who  hated  the  cardinal,  could 
not  with  picasnre  see  him  invested  with  such  authority.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  Henry  resolved  to  ask  the  pope 
for  another  cardinal,  who  slionld  be  empowered  to  terminnfe 
the  affair  in  London  with  or  without  Wolsey. 

The  latter  agreed  to  the  measure :  it  is  even  possible  that 
he  was  the  first  to  suggest  it,  for  he  feared  to  bear  alone  Die 
responsibility  of  so  hateful  an  inquiry.     Accordingly,  on  thp 
27th  of  December,  he  wrote  to  the  king's  agents  at  Rome: 
"  Proenre  the  envoy  of  a  legate,  and  particularly  of  an  able, 
easy,  manageabh  legate...... desirous  of  meriting  the  king's 

favour,"!-  Campeggio  for  instance.  Tou  will  earnestly  re- 
quest the  cardinal  who  may  be  selected,  to  travel  with  all 
diligence,  and  you  will  assure  him  that  the  king  will  behave 
liberally  towards  him."J 

Knight  reached  Asti  on  the  lOlh  of  January,  where  he 
found  letters  with  fresli  orders.  This  was  another  check; 
at  one  time  it  is  tlie  pope  who  compels  him  to  retrograde,  at 
another  it  is  the  king.     Henry's  unlucky  valetudinarian  sc- 

*  1a  itA\j  in  jour  pa^anance  with  piibliahinfC  of  the  conuaiasioD  to  Jo- 
rtroy  for  e™r.    State  Papera,  Tii.  p.  116. 

■f  Emditus.  indiffcrens,  tnutshilia,  do  regia  nujestate  bene  marendi 
enpidas.    Ibid.  p.  33. 

X  TtU^  maJesCas  sumptus,  laburos,  alque  niuleatias  libcialiuime  earn- 
pnuet.    Ibid,  p,  H. 
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crrtary,  a  man  very  susceptible  of  fatigue,  and  already 
ricd  and  exhausted  by  ten  painful  journeys,  was  in  a  Yeiy 
bod  humour.  #JIe  determined  to  permit  Gambara  to  cany 
the  two  documents  to  England ;  to  conunisBion  Da  Casale, 
who  liad  not  left  the  pope's  neighbourhood,  to  solicit  the 
dcspatcli  of  the  legate;  and  as  regarded  himself  to  go  and 
wait  for  further  orders  at  Turin : — ''  If  it  be  thought  good 
unto  the  king's  highness  that  I  do  return  unto  (^rrieto,  I 
shall  do  as  much  as  my  poor  carcass  may  endure."* 

When  Da  Casale  reached  Bologna,  he  pressed  Lautrec  to 
go  and  constrain  the  pontiff  to  sign  the  act  which  Gamhan 
was  already  bearing  to  England.  On  receiving  the  new 
despatches  he  returned  in  all  haste  to  Qrvieto,  and  the  pope 
was  very  much  ali^med  when  he  heard  of  his  arrivaL  He 
had  feared  to  grant  a  simple  paper,  destined  to  remain  le- 
cret :  and  now  he  is  required  to  send  a  prince  of  the  churchl 
Will  Henry  never  be  satisfied  ?  "  The  mission  you  desire 
would  be  full  of  dangers/'  he  replied ;  ''  but  we  have  dis- 
covered another  means,  alone  calculated  to  finish  this  busi- 
ness. Mind  you  do  not  say  that  I  pointed  it  out  to  you," 
added  the  pope  in  a  mysterious  tone ;  ''  but  that  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor  and  Simonetta."  Da 
Casale  was  all  attention.  "  There  is  not  a  doctor  in  the 
world  who  can  better  decide  on  this  matter,  and  on  its  most 
private  circumstances,  than  the  king  himself.'{-  If  therefore 
Jie  sincerely  believes  that  Catherine  had  really  become  bis 
brother's  wife,  let  him  empower  the  cardinal  of  York  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  divorce,  and  let  him  take  another  wife  without 
any  further  ceremony  ;|  he  can  then  afterwards  demand  the 
confinnation  of  the  consistory.  The  affair  being  concluded 
in  this  way,  I  will  take  the  rest  upon  myself." — "  But,"  said 
Da  Casale,  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  this  new  intrigue,  "I 
must  fulfil  my  mission,  and  tlic  king  demands  a  legate.^ — 
"  And  whom  shall  I  send  ?"  asked  Clement.  "  Da  Monte? 
he  cannot  move.     Dc  Caisis?  he  is  at  Naples.     Ara  Cooli? 

•  Burnet's  Ref.  vol.  ii.,  Hccords,  p.  xiii. 

t  Niillus  doctor  in  mundo  est,  qui  dc  hac  re  melius  deoemm  poaril 
quam  ipso  rex.    Ibid.  p.  xiv. 
t  Aliam  axurein  ducat.     Ibid. 
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he  has  the  gout.     Piccolomini  ?  he  Is  of  the  Imperial  party 

Campeggio  would  be  the  best,  but  he  is  at  Some,  where 

he  auppltea  my  place,  and  cannot  leave  without  peril  to  the 

church." And  then  with  some  emotion  he  added,  "I  throw 

myself  into  his  majesty's  arms.  The  emperor  will  never 
forgive  what  I  am  doing.  If  he  hears  of  it  he  will  summon 
me  before  his  council;  I  shall  have  no  rest  until  he  has  de- 
prived me  of  my  throne  and  my  life."* 

Da  Casale  hastened  to  forward  to  London  the  result  of  the 
conference.  Clement  being  unable  to  untie  the  knot,  re- 
quested Henry  to  cut  it.  Will  this  prince  hesitate  to  employ 
so  easy  a  means,  the  pope  (Clement  declared  it  himself)  be- 
ing wilhng  to  ratify  everything  ? 

Here  closes  Henry's  first  campaign  in  the  territories  of  the 
popedom.    We  shall  now  see  the  results  of  so  many  efforts. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DUappointment  in  England — Wot  declared  againat  Charles  V. — Wolsey 
doaires  to  gat  him  deposed  by  the  Pope— A  now  Scheme— Embmsy  of 
Fox  and  Gardiner — Their  Arrival  at  Orrieto— Their  first  Inleriiew 
with  Clement— The  Pope  reads  a.  Treatiaa  by  Henry  — QarJiner's 
Threats  and  Gement's  Promiao— The  Modem  Fsbins^Froah  Inter- 
view  and  Menaces— The  Pope  hasnatMefcy — Gardiner's  Proposition 
— Difficulties  and  Delays  of  the  Cardinals— Gardiner's  last  Blows — 
Rarerses  of  Charles  V.  in  Italy— The  Pope's  Terror  and  Conoosaiou— 
The  OHnniuhan  granted — Wolacy  demands  the  Engagemeat—K  Loop- 
hole—The Pope's  DiBtreas. 

Kbteb  was  disappointment  more  complete  than  that  felt  by 
Henry  and  Wolsey  after  the  arrival  of  Gambara  with  the 
commission ;  the  king  was  angry,  the  cardinal  vexed.  What 
Clement  called  the  sacrifice  of  Ttis  life  was  in  reality  but  a 
sheet  of  paper  fit  only  to  be  throwii  into  the  fire.  "  This 
commisaion  la  of  no  value,"-)-  said  Wolsey. — "  And  even  to 

*  Tocabil  enin  ad  concilinm,  tsI  nihil  alind  qnieret,  niai  Dt  earn  omnI 
Etatn  et  vita  pnvel.    Bamel.  ii.,  Reeorda,  p.  xxvi. 
+  Nallina  ait  raboria  vet  eKctuB.    State  Papers,  Tii.  p.  60. 
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pat  it  into  ezecntion,"  added  Henry,  "  we  ttHtt  Wftit  «ntil 
the  imperialists  have  qmtted  Italy !  Hie  pofp^  fa  {mtting  ni 
off  to  the  Oreek  ealenda."-^'^  Hl«  boUbefliy'*  Obaerrei  ^ 
cardinal, "  does  not  bind  himdelf  to  iMAottnee  the  dlvoM; 
the  queen  ^rill  therefore  appeal  from  ouf  Jndgflient'^-^''ABd 
even  if  the  pope  had  bonnd  himself,"  added  the  king  "it 
would  be  si^cient  for  the  emperor  to  smile  upon  him  to 
make  him  retract  what  he  had  promised.'*' — '<  It  is  aO  a  cheat 
and  a  mockery,"  concluded  both  king  and  minister. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  ?  The  only  way  to  make 
Clement  ours,  thought  Wolsey,  is  to  get  rid  of  Charles  *  it  k 
time  his  pride  was  brought  down.  Accordingly,  on  the  Slit 
of  January  1528,  France  and  England  declared  hostilitiN 
against  the  Emperor.  When  Charles  heard  of  this  ptomed- 
ing  he  exclaimed :  ^  I  know  the  hand  that  has  flong  tiie 
toroh  of  war  into  the  midst  of  Europe.  My  crime  is  not 
having  placed  the  cardinal  of  York  on  St  Peter's  throne.* 

A  mere  declaration  of  war  was  not  enough  for  Wolsey* 
the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  ambassador  from  France,  seeing  him 
one  day  somewhat  excited,*  whispered  in  his  ear :  '<  In  for- 
mer times  popes  have  deposed  emperors  for  smaller  offences.' 
Charles's  deposition  would  have  delivered  the  king  of  France 
from  a  troublesome  rival ;  but  Du  Bellay,  fearing  to  take  the 
initiative  in  so  bold  an  enterprise,  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
cardinal    Wolsey  reflected :  such  a  thought  had  never  be- 
fore occurred  to  him.    Taking  the  ambassador  aside  to  a 
window,  he  there  swore  stoutly,  said  Du  Bellay,  that  he 
should  be  delighted  to  use  all  his  influence  to  get  Charles 
deposed  by  the  pope,    "  No  one  is  more  likely  than  your- 
self," replied  the  bishop,  "  to  induce  Clement  to  do  it."—"  I 
will  use  all  my  credit,"  rejoined  Wolsey,  and  the  two  priests 
separated.      This  bright  idea  the  cardinal  never  forgot 
Charles  had  robbed  him  of  the  tiara ;  he  will  retaliate  by 
depriving  Charles  of  his  crown.     An  eye  for  an  cy»,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.    StaflQleo,  dean  of  the  Rota,  was  tlien  in 
London,  and,  still  burning  with  resentment  against  the  author 
of  the  Sack  of  Rome,  he  favourably  received  the  suggestions 
Wolsey  made  to  him;  and,  finally,  the  envoy  from  John 
♦  Dn  BtdUy  to  PrandB  I.    Le  Grand,  PranTes,  p.  fl 
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Zapolyfti  king-elect  of  Hnngary,  supported  the  ph>^t.  fint 
the  khigs  of  France  and  England  were  not  so  easily  induced ' 
to  put  ^e  thrones  of  khigs  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  pope  was  sounded  on  the  subject 
and  if  the  emperor  had  been  beaten  in  Italy,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bull  would  have  been  fulminated  against  hitn.  His 
sword  preserved  his  crown,  and  the  plot  of  the  two  bishops 
failed. 

The  king's  councillors  began  to  seek  for  less  heroic  means. 
"  We  must  prosecute  the  affair  at  Rome"  said  some. — "  No," 
said  others,  '^  in  England,  The  pope  is  too  much  afraid  of 
the  emperor  to  pronounce  the  divorce  in  person." — "  If  the 
pope  fears  the  emperor  more  than  the  king  of  England," 
exclaimed  the  proud  Tudor,  "  we  shall  find  some  other  way 
to  set  him  at  ease."*  Thus,  at  the  first  contradiction,  Henry 
placed  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  sever  the  ties 
which  bound  his  kingdom  to  the  throne  of  the  Italian  pontiff. 

"  J  have  hit  it  I"  said  Wolsey  at  length ;  "  we  must  com- 
bine the  two  plans — judge  the  affair  in  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  bind  the  pontiff  at  Rome."  And  then  the  able 
cardinal  proposed  the  draft  of  a  bull,  by  which  the  pope^ 
delegating  his  authority  to  two  legates,  should  declare  that 
the  acts  of  that  delegation  should  have  a  perpetual  effect, 
notwithstanding  any  contrary  decrees  that  might  subse- 
quently emanate  from  his  infallible  authority.^  A  new  ini^ 
sion  was  decided  upon  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  boM 
design. 

•  Wolsey,  annoyed  by  the  folly  of  Knight  and  his  colleagueii, 
desired  men  of  another  stamp.  He  therefore  Cast  his  eyes 
on  his  own  secretary,  Stephen  Gardiner,  an  active  man,  in*- 
telligent,  supple,  and  crafty,  a  learned  canonist,  desirous  of 
the  king's  favour,  and,  above  all,  a  good  Romanist,  which  al 
Bome  was  not  without  its  advantage.  Gardiner  was  fn 
small  the  living  image  of  his  master ;  and  hence  the  cardinal 
sometimes  styled  him  the  half  of  himself. \    Edward  Fox,  the 

*  Burnet's  Reformation,  i.  p.  50. 

t  Non  obst&ntibus  quibuscanque  decretis  revooatoriis  prsBsentis  doners* 
liimiB  nostrsB.    Burnet,  Records,  ii.  p.  xvii. 
t  Mei  dimidinm.    Ibid.  p.  xv. 
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chief  almoner,  was  joined  with  him— a  moderate,  inflnential 
man,  a  particular  friend  of  Henry's,  and  a  sealoos  advocate 
of  the  divorce.  Fox  was  named  first  in  the  commission; 
but  it  was  agreed  that  Gardiner  should  be  the  real  head  of 
the  embassy.  ''  Repeat  without  ceasing,"  Wolsey  told  them, 
'*  that  his  majesty  cannot  do  otherwise  than  separate  from 
the  queen.  Attack  each  one  on  his  weak  side.  Declare  to 
the  pope  that  the  king  promises  to  defend  him  against  the 
emperor;  and  to  the  cardinals  that  their  services  will  be 
nobly  rewarded.*  If  that  does  not  suffice,  let  the  energy  of 
your  words  be  such  as  to  excite  a  wholesome  fear  in  tbe 
pontiff." 

Fox  and  Gardiner,  after  a  gracious  reception  at  Paris 
(23d  February)  by  Francis  I.,  arrived  at  Orvieto  on  the  20th 
of  March,  after  many  perils,  and  with  their  dress  in  such  dis- 
order, that  no  one  could  have  taken  them  for  ambassadors 
of  Henry  VIIL  "  What  a  city  I"  they  exclaimed,  as  they 
passed  through  its  streets ;  ''  what  ruins,  what  misery !  It 
is  indeed  truly  called  Orvieto  {urhs  vetus)l"  The  state  of 
the  town  gave  them  no  very  grand  idea  of  the  state,  of  the 
popedom,  and  they  imagined  that  with  a  pontiff  so  pooriy 
lodged,  their  negotiation  could  not  be  otherwise  than  easy. 
"  I  give  you  my  house,"  said  Da  Casale,  to  whom  they  went, 
"  my  room  and  my  own  bed ; "  and  as  they  made  some  ob- 
jections, he  added :  "  It  is  not  possible  to  lodge  you  else- 
where ;  I  have  even  been  forced  to  borrow  what  was  neces- 
sary to  receive  yon."-{-  Da  Casale,  pressing  them  to  change 
their  clothes,  which  were  still  dripping  (they  had  just  crossed 
a  river  on  their  mules),  they  replied,  that  being  obliged  to 
travel  post,  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  a  change  of  rai- 
ment. ''Alas  I"  said  Casale,  ''what  is  to  be  done?  tliere 
are  few  persons  in  Orvieto  who  have  more  garments  than 
one;(  even  the  shopkeepers  have  no  cloth  for  sale;  this 
town  is  quite  a  prison.  People  say  the  pope  is  at  liberty 
here.  A  pretty  liberty  indeed  I  Want^  impure  air,  wretch^ 
lodging,  and  a  thousand  other  inconveniences,  keep  the  holy 

*  Money  to  present  the  cardinals.    Strype*s  Mem.  i.  p.  137. 
+  Borrowing  of  divers  men  so  much  as  might  Airn^sh  three  Mm, 
lUd.  p.  139  ::  Ibid 
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father  closer  tLan  when  he  was  ia  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo. 
Accordingly,  be  told  me  the  other  day,  it  was  better  to  be  in 
captivity  at  Rome  than  at  liberty  here."" 

Ill  two  days,  however,  they  managed  to  procure  some  uew 
clothiDg ;  and  being  now  in  a  condition  to  show  theniaclvea, 
Henry's  agents  were  admitted  to  an  after-dinner  audience  on 
Monday  the  22d  of  March  (1528). 

Da  Casale  conducted  them  to  an  old  building  in  ruins. 
"  This  is  where  his  holiness  lives,"  he  said.  They  looked  at 
one  another  with  astonisliment,  and  croaaing  the  rubbish 
lying  about,  passed  through  three  chambers  whose  ceilings 
liad  fallen  in,  whose  vdndows  were  curtainless,  and  in  which 
thirty  persons,  "riff-riff,  were  standing  against  tlie  bare 
walls  for  a  garnish  men  t.''f    This  was  the  pope's  court. 

At  length  the  ambassadors  reached  the  pontiffs  room,  and 
placed  Hcnrj'a  letters  in  his  hands.  "  Your  holiness,"  said 
Gardiner,  "  when  sending  the  king  a  dispensation,  was 
pleased  to  add,  that  if  this  document  were  not  suilicieut,  }'ou 
TTOuld  willingly  give  a  better.  It  is  that  favour  the  king 
BOW  desires."  The  pope  with  embarrassment  strove  to 
Boftcn  his  refusal.  "  I  am  informed,"  he  said,  "  that  the  king 
is  led  on  in  this  affair  by  a  secret  inclination,  and  that  the 
lady  he  loves  is  fur  from  being  worthy  of  him."  Gardiner 
replied  with  firmness :  "  The  king  truly  desires  to  marry 
again  after  the  divorce,  that  he  may  have  an  beir  to  the 
crown;  but  the  woman  he  proposes  to  fake  is  animated  by 
the  noblest  sentiments ;  the  cardinal  of  York  and  all  Eng- 
land do  homage  to  tier  virtues."^  The  pope  appeared  con- 
rinced.  "  Sesides,"  continued  Gardiner,  "  the  king  has 
written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  his  divorce." — "Good  I 
eome  and  read  it  to  me  to-morrow,"  rejoined  Clement. 

The  next  day  the  English  envoys  had  hardly  uppcurcd 
before  Clement  took  Henry's  book,  ran  over  it  as  he  walked 
up  and  dotvn  the  room,  and  then  seating  himself  on  a  long 
bench  covered  with  an  old  carpel,  "  not  worth  twenty  pence." 
says  an  arnalist,  he  read  the  book  aloud.     He  counted  the 

■  Sute  P»pers,  vii.  p.  6 
T  Tbo  wdmal'B  judj-mi 
Ibid,  p  HI. 
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number  of  argumenta,  made  objectioris  M  if  H^ry  were  pre* 
ient,  and  piled  them  one  npon  another  witbont  waiting  for 
an  answer.  ''The  marriages  forbidden  in  LeritMUs,**  said 
he,  in  a  short  and  quick  tone  of  voice,  "  are  permitted  in 
Deuteronomy;  now  Denteronomy  coming  after  Leyiticnii 
we  are  bound  by  the  latter.  The  honour  of  Catherine  and 
the  emperor  is  at  stake,  and  the  divorce  would  give  rise  to  a 
terrible  war."*  The  pope  continued  speaking,  and  when- 
ever the  Englishmen  attempted  to  reply,  he  bade  them  %e 
silent,  and  kept  on  reading.  ''  It  is  an  excellent  book,**  said 
he,  however,  in  a  courteous  tone,  when  he  had  ended ;  "  1 
shall  keep  it  to  read  over  again  at  my  leisure.**  Gardiner 
then  presenting  a  draft  of  the  conmiission  which  Heniy  re* 
quired,  Clement  made  answer:  "  It  is  too  late  to  look  at  it 
now;  leave  it  with  me." — "But  we  are  in  haste,"  added 
Gardiner. — "  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,"  said  the  pope.  All  hit 
efforts  tended  to  protract  the  business. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  the  ambassadors  were  condacted 
to  the  room  in  which  the  pope  slept ;  the  cardinals  Sanctoniii 
Quatuor  and  De  Monte,  as  well  as  the  councillor  of  tbs 
Rota,  Simonetta,  were  then  with  him.  Chairs  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  semicircle.  "Be  seated,"  said  Clement,  wlio 
stood  in  tlie  middlc.f  "  Master  Gardiner,  now  tell  me  wliat 
you  want." — "  There  is  no  question  between  us  but  one  of 
time.  You  promised  to  ratify  the  divorce,  as  soon  as  it  was 
pronounced ;  and  we  require  you  to  do  he/ore  what  you  en- 
gage to  do  after.  What  is  right  on  one  day,  must  be  right 
on  another."  Then,  raising  his  voice,  the  Englishnian  added : 
"  If  his  majesty  perceives  that  no  more  respect  is  paid  to  him 
than  to  a  common  man^  he  will  have  recourse  to  a  remedy 
which  I  will  not  name,  but  which  will  not  fail  in  its  efTcct." 

The  pope  and  his  councillors  looked  at  one  another  in 
silence  ;§  they  had  understood  him.  The  imperious  Gardi- 
ner, remarking  the  effect  which  he  hiid  produced,  then  added 

*  Qnis  prsBitabit  oe  hoc  divortium  magni  alicujus  belli  oausam  praboat 
Sanderus,  p.  26. 
t  In  medio  Bemicirculi.    Strypc,  Records,  i.  p.  81. 
t  PromisousB  plebis.    Ibid.  p.  82. 
I  Eyery  man  looked  on  other  and  so  stayed.    Ibid. 
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in  an  absolute  tone :  '^  We  i^ve  o^f  in^tructioBS,  imd  are 
detennined  to  keep  to  them.'*^"  1 9>m  rea^djr  to  do  every  thing 
compatible  with  my  honour/'  exclaiiped  Clement,  iq  aknu. 
— "  What  your  honour  would  not  permit  you  to  gr^int,"  ssid 
the  proud  ambassador,  ^'  the  honour  of  the  ]cing,  my  master, 
would  not  permit  him  to  ask/'  Gardiner's  language  became 
more  imperative  eveiy  minute.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Clement, 
driven  to  extremity,  '^  I  will  do  what  the  king  demands,  and 
if  the  emperor  is  angry,  I  cannot  help  it."  The  interview, 
which  had  commenced  with  a  storm,  finished  with  a  glCiSm 
of  sunshine. 

That  bright  gleam  soon  disappeared  :  Clement,  wfeo 
imagined  he  saw  in  Henry  a  Hannibal  at  war  with  Jlome, 
wished  to  play  the  temporizer,  the  Fahius  Cunctafor.  "  Bis 
dot  qui  cito  dat,^*  *  said  Gardiner  sharply,  who  observed  this 
manoBUvre. — "  It  fs  a  question  of  law,"  replied  the  pope, 
*'and  as  I  am  very  ignorant  in  these  matters,  I  must  give 
the  doctors  of  the  canon  law  the  necessary  time  to  make  it 
all  clear." — "  By  his  delays  Fabius  Maximus  saved  Rome," 
rejoined  Gardiner ;  "  you  will  destroy  it  by  yours." f — 
**  Alas  1"  exclaimed  the  pope,  "  if  I  say  the  king  is  right,  I 
shall  have  to  go  back  to  prison."  J — "  When  truth  is  con- 
cerned," said  the  ambassador,  ^^  of  what  consequence  are  the 
opinions  of  men  ?"  Gardiner  was  speaking  at  his  ease,  but 
Clement  found  that  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  was  not  without 
weight  in  the  balance.  "  You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  do 
everything  for  the  best,"  replied  the  modern  Fabius.  With 
these  words  the  conference  terminated. 

Such  were  the  struggles  of  England  with  the  popedom — 
struggles  which  were  to  end  in  a  definitive  rupture.  Gar- 
diner knew  that  he  had  a  skilful  adversary  to  deai  with; 
too  cunning  to  allow  himself  to  be  irritated,  he  coolly  re- 
solved to  frighten  the  pontiff :  that  was  in  his  instructions. 
On  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  he  was  ushered  into 
the  pope's  closet ;  there  he  found  Clement  attended  by  De 

*  He  gives  twice  who  giTOt  quidkly. 

t  In  Fabio  Maximo  qui  ran  RonanMn  oonetando  rettitail.    f^lfTpe, 
1^*90. 
t  Materift  noTse  eaptiTitfcftit«.    Jbid.  p.  8«. 
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Monte,  Sanctonim  Quataor,  Simonettay  Staffileo,  Paid, 
anditOT  of  the  Rota,  and  Gambara.  "It  is  impossible,' 
Bud  the  cardinals,  "  to  grant  a  decretal  commission  in  whidi 
the  pope  pronounces  dejure  in  favoar  of  the  divorce,  with  a 
promise  of  confirmation  de  facto."  Gardiner  insisted ;  bnt 
no  persuasion,  ^  neither  dalce  nor  po3mante,''*  could  more 
the  pontiff.  The  envoy  judged  the  moment  had  come  to 
discharge  his  strongest  battery.  "  O  perverse  race,"  said  he 
to  the  pontiflTs  ministers,  ''  instead  of  being  harmless  as 
doves,  you  are  as  full  of  dissimulation  and  malice  as  ser- 
pents ;  promising  everything  but  performing  nothing,  f 
England  will  be  driven  to  believe  that  God  has  taken  from 
you  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  popes, 
ambiguous  to  the  popes  themselves,  are  only  fit  to  be  cast 
into  the  fire.f  The  king  has  hitherto  restrained  his  people, 
impatient  of  the  Romish  yoke ;  but  he  will  now  give  them 
the  rein."  A  long  and  gloomy  silence  followed.  Then  the 
Englishman,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  softly  approachi^l 
Clement,  who  had  left  his  seat,  and  conjured  him  in  a  low 
voice  to  consider  carefully  what  justice  required  of  him. 
"Alas!"  replied  Clement,  "I  tell  you  again,  I  am  ignorant 
in  these  matters.  According  to  the  maxims  of  the  canor 
law  the  pope  carries  all  laics  in  the  tablets  of  his  Ararf,§  but 
unfortunately  God  has  never  given  me  the  A:^?/^that  o\mM 
them."  As  he  could  not  escape  by  silence,  Clement  re- 
treated under  cover  of  a  jest,  and  heedlessly  pronounced  the 
condemnation  of  the  popedom.  If  he  had  never  received 
the  famous  key,  there  was  no  reason  why  other  jwntiffs 
should  have  possessed  it.  The  next  day  he  found  another 
loophole ;  for  when  the  ambassadors  told  him  that  the  king 
would  carry  on  the  matter  without  him,  he  sighed,  drew 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  said  as  he  wiped  his  cye8:|| 
"Would  to  God  that  I  were  dead!"  Clement  eniplo\Td 
tears  as  a  political  engine. 

♦  Strype,  Records,  p.  114. 

f  Pleni  omni  dolo  et  versatione  et   dlssimulatione.     Verbis  omait 
poUicentur,  reipsa  nihil  prxstant.    Ibid.  p.  98. 
t  Digna  esse  qa»  mandeninr  flammis  pontifioia  jura.    Ibid. 
§  Pontifez  habet  omnia  jura  in  scrinio  pectoris.    Ibid.  p.  9i'. 
N  Ibid.  p.  IM. 
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**  We  sham  not  get  the  decretal  commission,"  (that  which 
pronounced  the  divoree),  said  Fox  and  Gardiner  after  this, 
^  and  it  is  not  reallj  necessary.  Let  ns  demand  the  gene^'cU 
commission  (authorising  the  legates  to  pronounce  it),  and 
exact  a  promise  that  shall  supply  the  place  of  the  act 
which  is  denied  us.''  Clement,  who  was  ready  to  make  all 
the  promises  in  the  world,  swore  to  ratify  the  sentence  of 
the  legates  without  delay.  Fox  and  Gardiner  .then  pre- 
sented to  Simonetta  a  draft  of  the  act  required.  The  dean, 
after  reading  it,  returned  it  to  the  envoys,  saying,  '^  It  is 
vwy  well,  I  think,  except  the  end;*  show  it  Sanctorum 
Quatuor."  The  next  morning  they  carried  the  draft  to  that 
cardinal :  ''  How  long  has  it  been  the  rule  for  the  patient  to 
write  the  prescription  ?  I  always  thought  it  was  the  physi- 
cian's business." — ''No  one  knows  the  disease  so  well  as  the 
patient,"  replied  Gardiner :  ''and  this  disease  may  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  doctor  cannot  prescribe  the  remedy  with- 
out taking  the  patient's  advice."  Sanctorum  Quatuor  read 
the  prescription,  and  then  returned  it,  saying :  "  It  is  not 
bad,  with  the  exception  of  the  beginning, -j;^  Take  the  draft 
to  De  Monte  and  the  other  councillors."  The  latter  liked 
neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end.  "  We  will  send  for  you 
this  evening,"  said  De  Monte. 

Three  or  four  days  having  elapsed,  Henry's  envoys  again 
waited  on  the  pope,  who  showed  them  the  draft  prepared  by 
Us  councillors.  Gardiner  remarking  in  it  additions,  re- 
trenchments, and  corrections,  threw  it  disdainfully  from  him, 
and  said  coldly :  "  Your  holiness  is  deceiving  us ;  you  have 
selected  these  men  to  be  the  instruments  of  your  duplicity." 
Clement,  in  alarm,  sent  for  Simonetta ;  and  after  a  warm 
discussion,}  the  envoys,  more  discontented  than  ever, 
quitted  the  pope  at  one  in  the  morning. 

The  night  brings  wisdom.-  "  I  only  desire  two  little 
words  more  in  the  commission,"  said  Gardiner  next  day  to 
Clement  and  Simonetta.  The  pope  requested  Simonetta  to 
wait  upon  the  cardinals  immediately ;  the  latter  sent  word 

*  The  mmtier  wis  |(ood  MTing  in  the  latter  end.    Strype,  p.  102. 
f  The  beginning  pleased  hfan  not.    Ibid.  p.  103. 
t  lacaleeemte  diipntotieae.    lbid.p.l«i. 


that  they  were  at  dinner,  and  acyoumed  the  bosfaieBs  until 
the  morrow. 

When  Oardiuer  heard  of  this  epicurean  message,  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  striking  a  dedsive  blow.  A 
new  tragedy  began.*  "  We  arc  deceived,"  exclaimed  be 
^  you  are  laughing  at  us.  This  is  not  the  way  to  gain  the 
CaYOur  of  princes.  Water  mixed  with  wine  sp<»ls  it;f  joor 
corrections  nullify  our  document  These  ign<Hrant  and  sss- 
picious  priests  have  spelled  over  our  draft  as  if  a  scoipiou 
was  hidden  under  every  word.} — You  made  us  come  to 
Italy,"  said  he  to  StafiSleo  and  Gambara,  "like  bawb 
which  the  fowler  lures  by  holding  out  to  them  a  piece  of 
meat  ;§  and  now  that  we  are  here,  the  bait  has  disappeared, 
and,  instead  of  giving  us  what  we  sought,  you  pretend  to 
lull  us  to  sleep  by  the  sweet  voice  of  the  sirens,"  ||  Then, 
turning  to  Clement,  the  English  envoy  added,  '*  Your  holi- 
ness will  have  to  answer  for  this."  The  pope  sighed  and 
wiped  away  his  tears.  ''  It  was  God's  pleasure,'*  continued 
Gardiner,  whose  tone  became  more  threatening  every 
minute, ''  that  we  should  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  here.  It  is  time  to  have  done.  Henry  is 
not  an  ordinary  prince, — bear  in  mind  that  you  are  insult- 
ing the  defender  of  the  faith Yc^u  are  going  to  lose  the 

favour  of  the  only  monarch  who  protects  you,  and  the 
apostolical  chair,  already  tottering,  will  fall  into  dust,  and 
disappear  entirely  amidst  the  applause  of  all  Christendom.'' 

Gardiner  paused.  The  pope  was  moved.  The  state  of 
Italy  seemed  to  confirm  but  too  strongly  the  sinister  predic- 
tions of  the  envoy  of  Henry  YIII.  The  imperial  troops, 
terrified  and  pursued  by  Lautrec,  had  abandoned  Rome  and 
retired  on  Naples.  The  French  general  was  following  up 
this  wretched  army  of  Charles  V.,  decimated  by  pestilence 
and  debauchery ;  Doria,  at  the  head  of  his  galleys,  had  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish  fleet ;  Gaeta  and  Naples  only  were  left 

*  Here  began  a  new  tragedy.    Strype,  p.  105. 

f  Vinom  conspurcat  infasa  aqua.    Ibid. 

t  Pntantes  sub  omni  yerbo  latere  scorpionem.    lUd. 

I  PrsBtendere  pngno  camem.    Ibid. 

I  Diltibw  nrenum  yeeibui  incantare.    Ibid. 
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to  the  imperialists ;  and  Lautrec,  who  was  besieging  the 
latter  place,  wrote  to  Henry  on  the  26th  or  August  that  all 
would  800E  be  over.  The  timid  Clement  VII.  had  atten- 
tively watched  all  these  catastrophes.  Accordingly,  Gar- 
diner had  hardly  denounced  the  danger  which  tbreatcDed 
the  popedom,  before  he  turned  pale  with  affright,  rose  from 
his  seat,  stretched  out  his  arms  in  terror,  as  if  he  had 
desired  to  repel  some  monster  ready  to  devour  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Write,  write  I  Insert  whatever  words  you 
please."  As  he  said  this,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven  and  sighing  deeply,  while  Fox 
and  Gardiner,  standing  motionless,  looked  on  in  silence.  A. 
tempestuous  wind  seemed  to  be  sturing  the  depths  of  the 
abyss ;  the  ambassadors  wailed  until  the  storm  was  abated. 
At  last  Clement  recovered  himself,"  made  a  few  trivial  ex- 
cuses, and  dismissed  Henry's  ministers.  It  was  an  hour 
past  midnight. 

It  was  neither  morality,  nor  religion,  nor  even  the  laws 
of  the  church  which  led  Clement  to  refuse  the  divorce;  am- 
bition and  fear  were  his  only  motives.  He  woQld  have 
desired  that  Henry  should  first  constrain  the  emperor  to 
restore  him  his  territories.  But  the  king  of  En&land,  wht 
felt  himself  unable  to  protect  the  pope  against  i  'luirles,  re- 
quired, however,  this  unhappy  pontiff  to  jiniviiUc  the 
emperor's  anger.  Clement  reaped  die  finlts  ol  tliiit  fatal 
aystem  which  had  transformed  the  churcli  of  Jesus  Christ 
into  a  pitiful  combination  of  policy  and  curuiin;.', 

On  the  neSt  day,  the  tempest  hai-ing  thoroughly  abated,-}- 
Sanctorum  Quatuor  corre<;ted  tlie  comniissioti,  Ii  was 
eigned,  completed  by  a  leaden  seal  attached  to  a  piece  of 
string,  and  then  handed  to  Gardiner,  who  read  it.  The  bull 
!■  was  addressed  to  Wolsey,  and  "  authorized  him,  in  case  li  ■ 
should  acknowledge  the  nullity  of  Henry's  marriage,  to 
pronounce  judicially  the  sentence  of  divorce,  but  without 
noise  or  display  of  judgment ;  ^  for  that  purpose  he  might 

*  Compositis  affeotibas.    Sli7pe,p.  tOG. 
+  TliB  diTBra  temppata  paaaecl  over.    Ibid. 

i  Km  atrepitu  tl  fligan,  jiididi  MnMntiam  liivortii  judimftlltcT  pic- 
t,  Fadsrl,  vl.  piTB  ii.  p.  SS. 


Mke  9BJ  EngUflk  bishop  ftr  hk  conngBe."^^  AH  tkal  m 
«Mi  do  jou  can  do,"  said  the  pope.  *^  We  aie  Yory  donbl- 
M,"  said  the  nnporlmiate  Ghodiner  after  leading  tlie  bnfl, 
"  whetber  this  comnuaaioii,  without  the  clauses  of  confirma" 
Htm  and  rewxaiianj  will  satisfy  his  nugest j ;  hat  we  will  do 
ril  in  our  power  to  get  him  to  accept  it." — "  Above  all,  do 
BOt  speak  of  our  altercations,**  said  the  pope.  Gardisef, 
fike  a  discreet  diplomatist,  did  not  scrapie  to  note  dows 
ererj  particular  in  cipher  in  the  lett^^  whence  these  deUili 
are  procnred.  "  Tell  the  king,"  continued  the  pontiff,  "  that 
diis  commission  is  on  my  part  a  declaration  of  war  againflt 
the  emperor,  and  that  I  now  place  myself  under  his  majesty's 
protection."  The  chief  almoner  of  England  departed  for 
London  with  the  precious  document 

But  one  storm  followed  close  upon  another.  Fox  hid 
not  long  quitted  Orrieto  when  new  letters  arriyed  from 
Wolsey,  demanding  the  fourth  of  the  acts  previously  re- 
quested, namely,  the  engagement  to  ratify  at  Borne  wbaterer 
the  commissioners  might  decide  in  England.  Gardiner  wis 
to  set  about  it  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  the  verbal  pio- 
mise  of  the  pope  counted  for  nothing ;  this  document  most 
be  had,  whether  the  pope  was  ill,  dying,  or  dead.*  ^*Ego  tt 
Bcjc  mens,  bis  majesty  and  I  command  you,  ^  said  Wolsey ; 
'*  this  divorce  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  than  twentjr 
popedoms/' f  The  English  envoy  renewed  the  demand. 
"  Since  you  refuse  the  decretal,"  he  said,  ''  there  is  the 
greater  reason  why  you  should  not  refuse  the  engagement* 
This  application  led  to  fresh  discussion  and  fresh  tears. 
Clement  gave  way  once  more ;  but  the  Italians,  more  crafty 
than  Gardiner,  reserved  a  loophole  in  the  document  through 
which  the  pontiff  might  escape.  The  messenger  Thaddeus 
carried  it  to  London ;  and  Gardiner  left  Orvieto  for  Rome  to 
confer  with  Campeggio. 

Clement  was  a  man  of  penetrating  mind,  and  although  be 
knew  as  well  as  any  how  to  deliver  a  clever  speech,  he  was 

*  In  cam  mortii  poDtificis,  qnod  Deni  aTartat.    Bnriiet,  Rcc^rdi, 
p.  xxriii. 

t  The  thinff  which  the  king*!  highness  and  I  more  esteem  theo  twenty 
Mipalities.    Ibid.  p.  xxv. 
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iiresolate  and  timid ;  and  accordingly  the  commission  had 
not  long  been  despatched  before  he  repented.  Full  of  dis- 
tresSy  he  paced  the  ruined  chambers  of  his  old  palace,  and 
imagined  he  saw  hanging  n^ver  his  head  that  terrible  sword 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  whose  edge  he  had  already  felt. 
"  Wretch  that  I  am,"  said  he ;  "  cruel  wolves  surround  roe ; 

they  open  their  jaws  to  swallow  me  up I  see  none 

but  enemies  around  me.    At  their  head  is  the  emperor 

What  will  he  do?    Alas  I  I  have  yielded  that  fatal 

commission  which  the  general  of  the  Spanish  observance 
had  engoined  ma  to  refuse.     Behind  Charles  come  the 

Yen^tianfii^  tite  Fbrentinesy  the  Duke  of  Ferrara They 

have  cast   lots  upon  my  vestare.*^. Kext   comes   the 

king  of  France,  who  promises  nothfng,  but  looks  on  with 
folded  arms;  or  rather,  what  perfidy  I  calls  upon  me  at  this 

Giitiea]:  moment  to  deprive  Chacles  Y.  of  his  crown And 

last,,  bnt  not  kaat,.  Henry  Vni.,  the  defender  of  the  faith^ 

isdalges  in  frightful  menaces  against  me The  emperor 

daures  to  maintain  the  queen  on  the  throne  of  England ; 

tile  latter,  to  put  hev  away Would  to  God  that  Catherine 

were  in  her  grave!    But,  a^I  she  lives to  be  the 

apple  of  discord  dividing  the  two  greatest  monarchies,  and 

the  inevitable  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  popedom Wretched 

that  I  am !  how  cruel  is  my  perplexity,  and  around 
I  can  see  nothing  but  horrible  confusion.'' f 


*  Novo  fiedere  imto  super  yestem  suam  misemnt  sortem.    Strype, 
Rsoordi^  i.  p^  109. 
f  Hifl  holineM  findekh  himself  in  a  marreUoiis  perpiezity  and  eoa« 
Ibid.  p.  108. 
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Pox's  Rfiport  to  Henry  and  Anne^Wolsey's  Trnprnwiou  Bto  dnumk 
iha  l>eareUl— One  of  the  Cardinal's  petty  ManwaTros— He  nti  Ui 
Conscience  at  Rest— Gardiner  fails  at  Kome— Wolfley'a  new  Ptol^y— 
The  King's  Anger  against  tiie  Pope— Sir  T.  More  predfels  BnHcieSi 
Liberty— Immorality  of  Ultramontane  Sodaliam — Enurami  intitid— 
Wolsey's  last  Flight—Energetie  Efforts  at  Roine — f^^Fwmt  gnati  sD 
— Wolsey  triumphs — Union  of  Rome  and  England. 

During  this  time  Fox  was  making  his  way  to  Engtand. 
On  the  27th  of  April  he  reached  Paris;  on  the  2d  of  Hajbe 
landed  at  Sandwich,  and  hastened  to  Greenwich,  where  be 
arrived  the  next  day  at  five  in  the  evening,  just  as  Wobef 
had  left  for  London.  Fox's  arrival  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance. "  Let  him  go  to  Lady  Anne's  apartments,"  said 
the  king,  "  and  wait  for  me  there."  Fox  told  Anne  Bol^ 
of  his  and  Gardiner^s  exertions,  and  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion, at  which  she  expressed  her  very  great  satisfaction,  hi- 
deed,  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  her  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  she  no  longer  resisted  Henry's  project.  "  ItGstreii 
Anne  always  called  me  Master  Stephen,"  wrote  Fox  to  Gw- 
diner,  "  her  thoughts  were  so  full  of  you."  The  king  appeared 
and  Anne  withdrew. 

"  Tell  me  as  briefly  as  possible  what  you  have  done,"  said 
Henry.  Fox  placed  in  the  king's  hands  the  pope's  insigni- 
ficant letter,  which  he  bade  his  almoner  read ;  then  that  from 
Staffileo,  which  was  put  on  one  side ;  and,  lastly,  Gardiner's 
letter,  which  Henry  took  hastily  and  read  himself.  "  The 
pope  has  promised  us,"  said  Fox,  as  he  terminated  his  re- 
port, "  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  divorce,  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  commissioners." — "  Excellent  I" 
exclaimed  Henry ;  and  then  he  ordered  Anne  to  he  called  in. 
"  Repeat  before  this  lady,"  he  said  to  Fox,  "  what  you  have 
just  told  me."    The  almoner  did  so.    "  The  pope  is  convinced 
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of  the  justice  of  your  cause,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  '  .and  the 
cardinal's  letter  haa  convinced  liim  that  my  lady  is  worthy 
of  the  throne  of  England." — "  M^ke  your  report  to  Wolaey 
this  very  night,"  aaid  the  Icing. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  wlien  the  chief  almoner  reached  tha 
c&rdinal's  palace  ;  he  had  gone  to  bed,  but  immediate  orders 
were  given  that  Fox  should  be  conducted  to  liis  room.  Be- 
ing a  churchman,  Wolsey  could  understand  the  pope's  arti- 
fices better  than  Henry ;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  learnt 
that  Fox  had  brought  the  commission  only,  he  became 
alarmed  at  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  "  What  a  misfor- 
tune 1"  he  exclaimed:  "your  commission  is  no  better.thao 

Gambara's However,  go  and  rest  yourself;  I  will  ex- 

ajnine  these  papers  to-morrow,"  Fox  withdrew  in  confusion, 
"  It  is  not  bad,"  said  Wolsey  the  next  day,  "  but  the  whole 
business  still  falls  on  me  alone  1 — Never  mind,  I  must  wear 
a  contented  look,  or  else "  In  the  afternoon  he  sum- 
moned into  his  closet  Fox,  Dc  Bell,  and  Viscount  Rocfiford; 
"  Master  Gardiner  has  surpassed  liimseir,"  eaid  the  crafty 
gupple  cardinal ;  "  what  a  man  I  what  an  inestimable  trea- 
sure I  what  a  jewel  in  our  kingdom  !"* 

He  did  not  mean  a  word  he  was  saying.  Wolsey  was 
dissatisfied  with  everything— with  the  refusal  of  the  decretal, 
and  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  comtaisstofi,  as  well  as  of  tho 
engagement  (which  arrived  soon  after  in  good  condition,  bo 
far  as  the  outside  was  CDnccrned).  But  the  king's  ill  hu- 
mour would  infallibly  recoil  on  Wolsey ;  so,  putting  a  good 
,  face  on  a  bad  matter,  he  ruminated  in  secret  on  the  means 
of  obtaining  what  had  been  refused  him.  "  Writt  to  Gar- 
diner," said  he  to  Fox,  "  that  everything  makes  mo  desire 
the  pope's  decretal — the  need  of  unburdening  my  conscience, 
of  being  able  to  reply  to  the  calumniators  who  will  attack 
ray  judgment,-!-  *""^  the  thought  of  the  accidents  to  which 
the  Ufe  of  man  ts  exposed.  Let  his  holiness,  then,  pronounce 
the  divorce  himself ;  we  engage  en  our  part  to  keep  his  reso- 

*  O  noD  (BBtimandum  thcsanrom  muguitunqua  rejiiii  Doatri.  Strypt, 
Reoord^i.  p.  119. 

i-  Joitiuinie  otnlrDare  era  oalutDDiiintiuni  et  temere  disMiitUatiDnb 
lUd.  P.13D 
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lotion  secret.  But  order  Master  StepheH  to  employ  erwj 
kind  of  persuasiOL  that  his  rhetorie  ean  imagine/'  In  case 
tiie  pope  should  pontively  f^Snse  the  deeretal,  Wolsej  required 
that  at  least  Campeggio  should  share  llie  responsibility  of 
tiie  divorce  with  hlro. 

This  was  net  all :  w^He  readmg  tiie  engagement,  Wolsey 
discovered  the  loophole  which  had  escaped  Gardiner,  and 
tliis  is  what  he  contrived: — ^.The  tngagemertt  wfiich  die 
pope  has  sent  us,"  he  wrote  to  Gardiner,  "  is  ^ra%?n  up  In 
such  terms  that  he  can  retract  it  at  pleasnre;  we  mnsrtttoe- 
fore  find  some  good  wag  to  obtain  awoliier.  You  may  ^  9l 
under  this  pretence.  Yon  will  appear  bcfere  lii«r  liolmess 
with  a  dejected  air,  and  tell  him  that  the  courier,  to  whom 
the  conveyance  of  the  said  engagement  was  tntnisted,  M 
into  the  water  with  his  despatches,  so  that  the  rescripts  woe 
totally  defaced  and  illegible ;  Ifiat  I  have  not  dared  defiver 
it  into  the  king's  hands,  and  unless  his  hofiness  wili  graiM 
you  a  duplicate,  some  notable  -  blame  "wXl  be  mpnted  mto 
you  for  not  taking  better  care  in  its  transmission.  And,  fhr- 
l^r,  you  win  continue :  I  remember  Hie  eiqiresnons  of  die 
former  document,  and  to  save  your  holiness  taxmble,  I  iHH 
dictate  them  to  your  secretary.  Then,"  added  Wolsey, 
"  while  the  secretary  is  writing,  you  will  find  means  to  in- 
troduce, without  Its  being  perceived,  as  many/af,  pregnant, 
and  available  words  as  possible,  to  bind  the  pope  and  enlarge 
my  powers,  the  politic  handling  of  which  the  king's  highness 
and  I  commit  unto  your  good  discretion."* 

Such  was  the  expedient  invented  by  Wolsey.  The  papal 
secretary,  imagining  he  was  making  a  fresh  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal document  (which  was,  by  the  way,  in  perfect  condition), 
was  at  the  dictation  of  the  ambassador  to  draw  up  another 
of  a  different  tenor.  The  ''  politic  handUng  **  of  the  cardinal- 
legate,  which  was  not  very  dnlike  forgery,  throws  a  disgrace- 
ful light  (m  the  policy  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Wolsey  read  this  letter  to  the  chief  almoner ;  and  then,  to 
set  his  conscience  at  rest,  he  added  piously :  "  In  an  affair 
of  such  high  importance,  on  which  depends  the  glory  or  the 
ruin  of  the  realm, — my  honoiu:  or  my  disgrace, — the  con- 

•  Burnet,  Records,  p.  xxx.  •^ 
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demnalJon  or  my  soul  or  my  everlasting  mei  it, — I  will  listea 
eolely  to  the  voice  of  my  conscience*  and  I  shall  act  in  suck 
a  manner  as  to  be  able  .to  render  an  account  to  God  without 
fear." 

Wolsey  did  more;  it  seems  that  ihe  boldness  of  his  de- 
clarations reassured  him  with  regard  to  the  baseness  of  hh 
works.  Being  at  Greenwich  on  the  following  Sunday,  he 
Baid  to  the  king  in  the  presence  of  Fox,  Bell,  Wolman,  and 
Tnke :  "  I  am  bound  to  your  royal  person  more  than  puy 
BubjecC  was  ever  bound  Co  his  prince.  I  am  ready  to  sacri- 
fice my  goods,  my  blood,  my  life  for  you But  my  obliga- 
tions towards  God  are  greater  still.  For  that  cause,  rather 
than  act  against  his  will,  I  would  endure  the  extremest  evils. f 
I  would  suffer  your  royal  indignation,  and,  if  necessary,  de* 
liver  my  body  to  the  executioners  that  they  might  cut  it  iu 
pieces."  What  could  be  the  spirit  then  impelling  Wolsey  ? 
Was  it  blindness  or  impudence  ?  He  may  have  been  sincere 
in  the  words  he  addressed  to  Henry ;  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  may  have  desired  to  set  the  pope  above  the  king, 
and  the  church  of  Rome  above  the  kingdom  of  England ; 
and  this  desire  may  have  appeared  to  him  a  sublime  virtue, 
such  as  would  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  What  the  public 
conscience  would  have  called  treason  was  heroism  to  Che 
Bomish  priest.  This  zeal  for  the  papacy  is  someClmes  met 
with  in  conjunction  with  the  most  fiagrant  immorality^  If 
Wolsey  deceived  the  pope,  it  was  to  save  popery  in  tJie  realm 
of  England.  Fox,  Bell,  Wolman,  and  Tuke  listened  to  him 
with  astouishment.}  Henry,  who  thought  he  knew  his  man, 
received  these  holy  declarations  without  alarm  ;  and  the  car- 
dinal, having  thus  cased  his  conscience,  proceeded  boldly  tu 
bis  iniquities.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  inward  reproaches 
which  he  silenced  in  public,  had  their  revenge  in  sccreL 
One  of  his  officers  entering  hie  closet  shortly  afterwards, 
presented  a  leCter  addressed  to  Campeggio  for  his  signature. 
It  ended  thus :  "  I  hope  all  things  shall  be  done  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  desire  of  the  king,  the  quiet  of  the  kiug- 

*  Beolunanto  cotiaaieiiei&.    Strjpe,  Raoords,  i.  p.  124. 

+  EWrama  quisquo   . .,  contra  eonbcientiam  anam.     Ibid.  p.  11 

t  To  tnj  great  mervail  and  noleis Joy  aad comfort.    Ibid. 
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dom,  and  to  onr  hononr  wifft  a  good  coiucience."  The  cnr- 
diiud  haying  read  the  letter,  dashed  out  die  four  last  words.* 
GonBcienee  has  a  sting  from  which  none  can  escape,  not  ere? 
a  Wolaey. 

However,  Gardiner  lost  no  time  in  Italy.  When  he  nier 
Campeggio  (to  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  given  a  palace  at 
Rome,  and  a  bishopric  in  England),  he  entreated  him  to  go 
to  London  and  pronounce  the  divorce.  This  prelate,  who  was 
to  be  empowered  in  1530  with  authority  to  crush  Protestan- 
tism in  Germany,  seemed  bound  to  undertake  a  mission  that 
would  save  Romanism  in  Britain.  But  proud  of  his  position 
at  Rome,  where  he  acted  as  the  pope's  rejH^sentative,  he 
cared  not  for  a  charge  that  would  undoubtedly  draw  upon 
him  either  Henry's  hatred  or  the  emperor's  anger.  He 
begged  to  be  excused.  .  The  pope  spoke  in  a  similar  tone. 
When  he  was  informed  of  this,  the  terrible  Tudor,  beginning 
to  believe  that  Clement  desired  to  entimgle  him,  as  the  hun- 
ter entangles  the  lion  in  his  toils,  gave  vent  to  his  anger  on 
Tuke,  Fox,  and  Gardiner^  but  particularly  on  Wolsey.  Nor 
were  reasons  wanting  for  this  explosion.  The  cardinal,  pei^ 
oeiving  that  his  hatred  against  Charles  had  carried  him  too 
for,  pretended  that  it  was  without  his  orders  that  Clarencieux, 
bribed  by  France,  had  combined  with  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  declare  war  against  the  emperor;  and  added  that  he 
would  have  the  English  king-at-arms  put  to  death  as  he 
passed  through  Calais.  This  was  an  infallible  means  of 
preventing  disagreeable  revelations.  But  the  herald,  who 
had  been  forewarned,  crossed  by  way  of  Boulogne,  and, 
without  the  cardinal's  knowledge,  obtained  an  interview  with 
Henry,  before  whom  he  placed  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  Wolsey  in  three  consecutive  letters.  The  king,  aston- 
ished at  his  minister's  impudence,  exclaimed  profanely: 
**  0  Lord  Jesu,  the  man  in  whom  I  had  most  confidence  told 
me  quite  the  contrary."  He  then  summoned  Wolsey  before 
him,  and  reproached  him  severely  for  his  .falsehoods.  The 
wretched  man  shook  like  a  leaf.  Henry  appearetl  to  pardon 
him,  but  the  season  of  his  favour  had  passed  away.  Hence- 
forward he  kept  the  cardinal  as  one  of  those  instruments  we 

♦  Burnet's  Ref.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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make  use  of  for  a  time,  and  then  tl  row  away  when  we  hare 
no  further  need  of  them. 

The  king's  anger  against  the  pope  far  exceeded  that 
against  Wolsey;  lie  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  rose  from 
his  seat,  then  sat  down  again,  and  vented  his  wrath  in  the 
most  violent  language : — "  What  1"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall 
exhauBt  my  political  combinations,  empty  my  treasury,  make 

war  upuu  my  friends,  consume  my  forces and  for  whom? 

for  a  heartless  priest  who,  considering  neither  the  exi- 
gencies of  my  honour,  nor  the  peace  of  my  conscience,  nor 
the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom,  nor  the  numerous  benefits 
wliich  I  liave  lavished  on  him,  refuses  me  a  favour,  which 
he  ought,  as  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  to  grant  even 

to  an  enemy Hypocrite! You  cover  yourself  with  the 

cloak  of  friendsliipi  you  flatter  us  by  crafty  practices,*  but 

you  give  us  only  a  bastard  document,  and  you  say  like 

ritate :  It  matters  little  to  me  if  tliis  king  perishes,  and  all 

L-   liis  kingdom  witti  him;  take  him  and  judge  him  according 

to  your  law! I  understand  you you  wish  to  entangle  , 

UB  in  the  liriers.f  to  catch  us  in  a  trap,  to  lure  us  into  a  pit- 
fall  But  wo  hare  discovered  the  snare;  we  shall  escape 

from  your  ambuscade,  and  brave  your  power." 

Such  was  the  language  then  heard  at  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, says  an  historian.^  The  monks  and  priests  began  to 
grow  alarmed,  whiie  the  most  enlightened  minds  already  saw 
in  the  distance  the  first  gleams  of  religious  liberty.  One 
(Jay,  at  a  time  when  Henry  was  proving  himself  a  zealous 
follower  of  the  Romish  doctrines,  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  when  his  son-in-law. 
Roper,  now  become  a  warm  papist,  exclaimed:  "Happy 
kingdom  of  England,  whera  no  heretic  dares  show  his  face  1" 
— "  Thai  is  true,  son  lioper,"  s.iid  More ;  "  we  seem  to  sit  now 
upon  the  mountains,  treading  the  heretics  under  our  feet  like 
ants;  but  I. pray  God  that  some  of  ua  do  not  live  to  see  the 
day  .when  wc  gladly  would  wish  to  be  at  league  with  them, 

■  By  crafty  mvsiis  o  nd  ander  the  &ce  and  riasKC  of  entire  tadtj. 
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to  safler  them  to  have  thdr  ehurches  qnietly  to  themselyeB, 
BO  that  they  would  be  content  to  let  m  have  ours  peaeeaUj 
to  ourselves."  Roper  angrily  replied  :*  "  By  my  word,  sir, 
that  is  very  desperately  spoken  I**  Morey  however,  was  in 
the  right;  genius  is  sometimes  a  great  diviner.  The  Befof^ 
mation  was  on  the  point  of  inaugurating  retigious  liberty, 
and  by  that  means  placing  civil  liberty  on  an  inmiovalite 
foundation. 

Henry  hhnself  grew  wiser  by  degrees.    He  began  to  hays 
doubts  about  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  to  ask  himself 
wlietlicr  a  priest-king,  embarrassed  in  all  the  political  com- 
plications of  Europe,  could  be  the  head  of  the  church  of 
Jeftus  Christ.    Pious  individuals  in  his  kingdom  recognised 
in  Scripture  and  in  conscience  a  law  superior  to  the  law  of 
Rome,  and  refused  to  sacrifice   at   the  command  of  the 
church  their  moral  convictions,  sanctioned  by  the  revelatioii 
of  God.    The  hierarchical  system,  which  claims  to  absorb 
man  in  the  papacy,  had  oppressed  the  consciences  of  Ghris- 
>  tians  for  centuries.    When  the  Romish  Church  had  required 
from  such  as  Berengarius,  John  Huss,  Savonarohii  John 
Wescl,  and  Luther,  the  denial  of  their  consciences  enlight- 
ened by  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  voice  of  God,  it  had 
shown  most  clearly  how  great  is  the  immorality  of  ultra 
montane  socialism.     ^^  If  the  Christian  consents  to  this  eno^ 
nions  demand  of  the  hierarchy,''  said  the  most  enlightened 
men ;  "if  lie  renounces  his  own  notions  of  good  and  evil  in 
favour  of  the  clergy ;  if  he  reserves  not  his  right  to  obey  God, 
who  speaks  to  him  in  the  Bible,  rather  than  men,  even  if 
their  agreement  were  universal ;  if  Henry  VIIL,  for  instance, 
should  silence  his  conscience,  which  condemns  his  union  with 
his  brother's  widow,  to  obey  the  clerical  voice  which  ap- 
proves of  it ;  by  that  very  act  he  renounces  truth,  duty,  and 
even  God  liimself."    But  we  must  add,  that  if  the  rights  of 
conscience  were  beginning  to  be  understood  in  •  England,  it 
was  not  about  such  holy  matters  as  these  that  the  pope  and 
Henry  were  contending.     They  were  both  intriguers — ^both 
dissatisfieil,  the  one  desirous  of  love,  the  other  of  power. 
Bo  that  as  it  may,  a  feeh'ng  of  disgust  for  Rome  then  took 
♦  My  uuclo  said  iu  a  ra/?o.    Morc's  Life,  p.  182. 
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root  in  the  king's  heart,  and  iiothiiig  could  uficrwarils  crn<1i- 
cate  it.  He  immediately  mado  every  exertion  to  attract 
Erasmus  to  London.  Lideed,  if  Henry  separutcd  from  the 
pope,  his  old  friends,  the  humanists,  must  be  his  auxiliaries, 
and  not  the  heretical  doctors.  But  Erasmus,  in  a  Idler 
dated  1st  June,  alleged  the  weak  state  of  liia  licalth,  the 
robbers  who  infested  the  roads,  the  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  then  afloat.  "  Our  dcsiiny  leads  us,"  he  said ;  '•  let  ua 
yield  to  it"*  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  EtigUind  that  Eras- 
mus was  not  its  reformer. 

Wolaey  noted  this  movement  of  his  master's,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  streauons  effort  to  reconcile  Clement  and  Henry- 
his  own  safety  was  at  stake.  He  wrote  to  the  pope,  to 
Campeggio,  to  Da  Casale,  to  all  Italy.  He  dt'clarcd  that  ifhe 
waa  ruined,  the  popedom  would  be  ruined  too,  so  far  at  least 
as  England  was  concerned :  "  I  would  obtain  the  decretal  bull 
with  my  own  blood,  if  po33ible,"f  he  added.  "  Assure  the 
holy  father  on  my  life  that  no  mortal  eye  shall  sec  it." 
Filially,  he  ordered  the  chief  almoner  to  write  to  Gardiner  : 
"  If  Campeggio  does  not  come,  you  sliall  neBer  return  to' 
England;"!  an  infallible  means  of  stimulating  the  secre- 
tary's Bcal. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  Henry  VIII.  Bourbon  and 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  employed  more  zeal  a  year 
before  in  scaling  the  walls  of  Rome.  Wolsey's  fire  had  in- 
flamed his  agents ;  they  argued,  entreated,  stormed,  and 
tlircatuned.  The  alarmed  cardinals  and  theoltgians,  assem- 
bling at  the  pope's  call,  discussed  the  matter,  mixing 
political  interests  with  the  affairs  of  the  church. §  At  last 
they  understood  what  Wolsey  now  communicated  to  them, 
"  Henry  is  the  most  energetic  defender  of  the  faith,"  they 
said.  "  It  is  only  by  acceding  to  his  demand  that  we  can 
preserve  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  popedom.  The 
army  of  Charles  is   in   full   flight,  and   that  of  Francis 

■  FatiB  agimar,  fatis  cedendum.    Ensm.  Epp.  p.  1033. 
+  lit  Tel  proprio  Baiwniua  Id  rellemua  poflse  a  S.  D.  N,  [mpetrM* 
Barnet,  Records,  ii.  p.  19. 
^  N«ithBt  aliDulil  Gardiner  ever  return.     Strypo,  i.  p.  ICT. 
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triumphs."  The  last  of  these  argmnents  decided  the  qnah 
tion ;  the  pope  suddenly  felt  a  great  sympathj  for  Woliej 
and  for  tlie  English  church ;  the  emperor  was  beaten,  there- 
fore he  was  wrong.    Clement  granted  eyerything. 

First,  Campeggio  was  desired  to  go  to  London.  The 
pontiff  knew  that  he  might  reckon  on  his  intelligence  and  in- 
flexible adhesion  to  the  interests  of  the  bierarchj;.  even  the 
cardinaFs  gout  was  of  use,  for  it  might  help  to  innumerable 
delays.  Next,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  pope,  tben  at  Yiterbo, 
gave  a  new  commission,  by  which  he  conferred  on  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio  the  power  to  declare  null  and  vmd  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine,  with  liberty  for  the 
king  and  queen  to  form  new  matrimonial  ties.*  A  few  dayi 
later  he  signed  the  famons  decretal  by  which  he  himself 
annulled  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine ;  but 
instead  of  intrusting  it  to  Gardiner,  he  gave  it  to  Campeggio, 
with  orders  not  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands.  Clement  was 
not  sure  of  the  course  of  events :  if  Charles  should  decidedly 
lose  his  power,  the  bull  would  be  published  in  the  face  of 
Cliristcndom ;  if  he  should  recover  it,  the  bull  would  be 
bumt.f  In  fact,  the  flames  did  actually  consume  sometime 
afterwards  this  decree  which  Clement  had  wetted  with  his 
tears  as  he  put  his  name  to  it.  Finally,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
the  pope  signed  a  valid  engagement^  by  which  he  declared 
beforehand  that  all  retractation  of  these  acts  should  be  nuJUi 
and  void.X  Campeggio  and  Gardiner  departed.  Charles's 
defeat  was  as  complete  at  Rome  as  at  Naples ;  the  justice  of 
his  cause  had  vanished  with  his  army. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  wanting  to  Henry's  desires.  He 
had  Campeggio,  the  commission,  the  decretal  bull  of  divorce 
signed  by  the  pope,  and  the  engagement  giving  an  irrevo- 
cable value  to  all  these  acts.    Wolsey  was  conqueror, — the 

conqueror  of  Clement! He  had  often  wished  to  mount 

the  restive  courser  of  the  popedom  and  to  guide  it  at  his 

*  Ad  alia  vota  commigrandi.    Herbert,  p.  262. 

t  State  Papers,  vii.  p.  78.    Dr  Lingard  acknowledges  the  eziiienot 
of  this  bull  and  the  order  to  burn  it. 

X  Si  (quod  absit)  aliquid  contra  prsemissa  faciamns,  illnd  pro 
irrito,  inani  et  vacuo  omnino  haberi  volumus.    Herbert,  p.  250. 
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will|  bQt  each  tune  the  unruly  Bteed  had  thrown  him  from 
the  saddle.  Now  he  was  firm  in  his  seat,  and  held  the  horse 
in  hand.  Thanks  to  Charles's  reverses,  *he  was  master 
at  Rome.  The  popedom,  whether  it  was  pleased  or  not, 
must  take  the  road  he  had  chosen,  and  before  which  it  Ijad 
so  long  recoiled.  The  king's  joy  was  unbounded,  and 
equalled  only  by  Wolse/s.  The  cardinal,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  wishing  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  oiliccrs  of  the 
Koman  court,  made  them  presents  of  carpets,  horses,  and 
vessels  of  gold.*  All  near  Henry  felt  the  effects  of  his  good 
humour.  Anne  smiled f. the. court  indulged  in  amusements ; 
the  great  of  air  was  about  to  be  accomplished ;  the  New 
Testament  to  be  delivered  to  the  flames.  Tlie  union  be- 
tween England  and  the  popedom  appeared  confirmed  for 
ever,  and  the  victory  which  Rome  seemed  about  to  gain  in 
the  British  isles  might  secure  her  triumph  in  the  west.  Vain 
omens!  for  different  were  the  events  in  the  womb  of  the 
fnturel 

*  Norn  illiy  anlsBa,  ymb  Mimim  «it  eqai  maxime  probcntor.    Burnet^ 
ReeordB,  L  p.  nv. 
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ProsRscriha  BdbnttftMft— The  two  Difowei  EmbnaOm  to  Abm 
Bolejn— Tht  Letten  in  the  Yatieeii— Heniy  to  Anne— Henry^ 
Second  Lettei^Third—Fonrth— Woleej's  A]erm-.Hi8  fWiitlea  Pke- 
ceedings — He  tons— The  Sweating  Siekneea — Henrj'8  Fean— Mtv 
Letten  to  Anne — Anne  fiJls  nek  ;  her  Peaee— Henry  writes  to  h« 
—Wolaey'i  Terroi^-GainpeSPO  ^^  no^  mrtiTV — ^AIl  dSMonhk  at 
Court. 

While  England  seemed  binding  herself  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  general  course  of  the  chnrch  and  of  the  world 
gave  stronger  presage  every  day  of  the  approaching  emanci- 
pation of  Christendom.  The  respect  which  for  so  many 
centuries  had  hedged  in  the  Roman  pontiff  was  every  where 
shaken ;  the  Reform,  already  firmly  established  in  several 
states  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  was  extending  in 
France,  tlie  Low  Countries,  and  Hungary,  and  beginning  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Scotland.  The  South  of  Europe 
apjM.wred  indeed  submissive  to  the  Romish  church;  but 
Spain,  at  heart,  cared  little  for  the  pontifical  infaUibility ; 
and  even  Italy  began  to  inquire  whether  the  papal  dominion 
was  not  an  obstacle  to  her  prosperity.  England,  notwith- 
stand in^r  appearances,  was  also  going  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Tiber,  and  many  faithful  voices  might 
already  be  lieard  demanding  that  the  word  of  God  shook] 
be  acknowledged  the  supreme  authority  in  the  chureh. 


/" 


IMPOHTANCE  OP  THE  STRHQGLS  WITH  ROUE. 

The  conquest  of  ChriBtian  Britain  by  the  pi^iacj'  oocupied 
all  the  seventh  centnry,  as  we  have  seen.  The  sixteenth 
waa  the  connterpart  of  the  Beventh.  The  struggle  which 
England  then  had  to  sustain,  in  order  to  free  herself  from 
the  power  that  had  enslaved  her  during  nine  hundred  years, 
was  full  of  sudden  changes ;  Ulce  those  of  the  times  of 
Angustine  and  Oswy.  This  struggle  indeed  took  place  in 
each  of  the  countries  where  the  church  waa  refonned;  but 
nowhere  can  it  be  traced  in  all  its  diverse  phases  so  di^ 
tinctly  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  positive  work  of  the  B^ 
formation — that  which  consisted  in  recovering  the  truth  and 
life  so  long  lost — ^was  nearly  the  same  everywhere ;  but  as 
regards  the  negative  work — the  struggle  with  the  popedom 
— we  might  almost  say  that  other  nations  committed  to 
England  the  task  by  which  they  were  all  to  profit.  An 
unenlightened  piety  may  perhaps  look  upon  the  relations  of 
the  court  of  London  with  the  court  of  Rome,  at  the  period 
of  the  Keformation^  as  void  of  interest  to  the  faith ;  but 
history  will  not  think  the  same.  It  has  been  too  oft«n  for- 
gotten that  the  main  point  in  this  contest  was  not  tlie 
divorce  (which  was  only  the  occasion),  but  the  contest  itself 
and  its  important  consequences.  'lie  divorce  of  Henry 
Tudor  and  Catherine  of  Aragon  is  a  secondary  event ;  but 
the  divorce  of  England  and  the  popedom  is  a  primary  event, 
one  of  the  great  evolutions  of  history,  a  creative  act  (so  to 
speak)  which  still  exercises  a  normal  infliience  over  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  And  accordingly  everything  connected 
with  it  is  full  of  instruction  for  us.  Already  a  great  num- 
ber of  pious  men  had  attached  themselves  to  the  authority 
of  God ;  hut  the  king,  and  with  Him  that  part  of  the  nation, 
strangers  to  the  evangelical  faith,  clung  to  Rome,  which 
■Henry  had  so  valiantly  defended.  The  word  of  God  bad 
spiritually  separated  England  froni  the  papacy ;  the  great 
matter  separated  it  materially.  There  is  a  close  relationship 
between  these  two  divorces,  which  gives  extreme  import- 
ance to  the  process  between  Henry  and  Catherine.  When 
a  great  revolution  is  to  be  effected  in  the  bosom  of  a  people 
(we  have  the  Reformation  particularly  in  view),  God  in- 
flttBds  Ihe  minority  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  majority 
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by  the  dispenaations  of  the  diTine  gOTemment.  Facti 
luiderUke  to  poah  forward  those  whom  the  more  spiritual 
voice  of  the  word  leaves  behind.  England,  profiting  by  this 
great  teaching  of  foctSi  has  thought  it  her  duty  ever  since 
to  avoid  all  contact  with  a  power  that  had  deceived  her; 
she  has  thought  that  popery  could  not  have  the  dominion 
over  a  people  without  infringing  on  its  vitality,  and  that  it 
n-as  only  by  emancipating  themselves  from  this  priestly 
dietatorship  that  modem  nations  could  advance  safely  in 
the  paths  of  liberty,  order,  and  greatness. 

For  more  than  a  year,  as  Henry's  complaints  testify, 
Anne  continued  deaf  to  his  homage.  The  despairing  king 
saw  that  he  must  set  other  springs  to  work,  and  taking 
Lord  Rochford  aside,  he  unfolded  his  plans  to  him.  The 
ambitious  father  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  influence 
his  daughter.  "  The  divorce  is  a  settled  thing,"  he  said  to 
her ;  "  you  have  no  control  over  it.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  shall  be  you  or  another  who  shall  give  an  heir 
to  the  crown.  Bear  in  mind  that  terrible  revolutions 
threaten  England  if  the  king  has  no  son.^  Thus  did 
everything  combine  to  weaken  Anne's  resolution.  Tlie 
voice  of  her  father,  the  interests  of  her  country,  the  king's 
love,  and  doubtless  some  secret  ambition,  influenced  her  to 
grasp  the  proffered  sceptre.  These  thoughts  haunted  her 
in  society,  in  solitude,  and  even  in  her  dreams.  At  one 
time  she  imagined  herself  on  the  throne,  distributing  to  the 
people  her  charities  and  the  word  of  God ;  at  another,  in 
some  obscure  exile,  leading  a  useless  life,  in  tears  and  igno- 
miny. When,  in  the  sports  of  her  imagination,  the  crown 
of  England  appeared  all  glittering  before  her,  she  at  first 
rejected  it;  but  afterwards  that  regal  ornament  seemed  80 
beautiful,  and  the  power  it  conferred  so  enviable,  that  she 
repelled  it  less  energetically.  Anne  still  refused,  however^ 
to  give  the  so  ardently  solicited  assent. 

Henry,  vexed  by  her  Iiesitation,  wrote  to  her  frequently, 
and  almost  always  in  French.  x\s  the  court  of  Rome 
makes  use  of  these  letters,  which  ure  kept  in  the  Vatican, 
to  abuse  the  Reformation,  wc  think  it  our  duty  to  quote 
them.    The  theft  committed  by  a  caidinal  lias  preserved 


tliem  for  us ;  ami  we  sliall  bpp  tlint,  fur  from  aupportiiig  the 
culumnies  thai  have  been  spread  abroad,  they  tend,  on  the 
contrary,  to  refute  them.  We  are  far  from  approving  their 
contents  as  a  whole;  but  we  cannot  deny  to  the  young 
lady,  to  whom  they  are  addreesed  the  possession  of  noble 
and  generous  sentiments. 

Ilenfy,  unable  to  support  the  anguish  caused  by  Anne's 
refusal,  wrolc  to  her,  as  It  is  generally  supposed,  in  May 
1528:* 

"  By  revolving  in  my  mind  the  contents  of  your  last  let- 
ters, I  have  put  myself  iuto  great  agony,  not  knomng  how 
to  interpret  them,  whether  to  my  disadvantage,  as  1  under- 
stand some  passages,  or  not,  as  I  conclude  from  others.  I 
beseech  you  earnestly  to  let  me  know  your  real  mind  as  to 
the  love  between  us  two.  It  is  needful  for  me  to  obtain  this 
answer  of  you,  having  been  for  a  whole  year  wounded 
will)  the  dart  of  love,  and  not  yet  assured  whether  I  shall 
Bucceed  in  finding  a  place  in  your  heart  and  affection.  This 
uncertainty  has  hindered  me  of  late  from  declaring  you  my 
mistress,  lest  it  should  prove  that  you  only  entertain  for  me 
an  ordinary  regard.  But  if  you  please  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
true  and  loyal  mistress,  I  promise  you  that  not  only  the 
name  shall  he  given  to  you,  but  also  that  I  will  take  you  for 
my  mistress,  casting  off  all  others  that  are  in  competition 
with  you,  out  of  ray  thoughts  and  affection,  and  serving  you 
only.  I  beg  you  lo  give  an  entire  answer  to  this  my  rude 
letter,  that  I  may  know  on  what  and  how  far  I  may  depend. 
But  if  it  does  not  please  you  to  answer  me  in  writing,  let 
me  know  some  place  where  I  may  have  it  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  I  will  go  thither  with  all  my  heart.  No  more  for  fear  cJ 
llring  you.  Written  by  the  hand  of  him  who  would  willingly 
remain  yours,  "  H.  Rek." 

Bach  were  the  affectionate,  and  we  may  add  (if  we  think 
of  the  time  and  the  man)  the  respectful  terms  employed  by 
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HflQiy  in  writing  to  Anne  Boteyn.  Hie  latter,  withool 
■uikiBf  any  promiseBy  betrayed  sone  littta  affMlfeioii  far  die 
king,  and  added  to  ker  reply  an  emUematieal  jewel,  repro- 
ienting  a  **  aolitaiy  damad  in  a  boat  toaaed  by  the  teaipeflt," 
wiahing  thna  to  auke  the  prince  vnderetaad  the  ^dangcn  to 
which  his  love  exposed  her.  Henry  waa  raviafaed,  ud  im- 
aaediately  rq^Ued : — 

''  For  a  present  so  ^'aluable,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
(considering  the  whole  of  it),  I  return  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks,  not  only  on  acoonnt  of  the  cosdy  diamond,  and  the 
ship  in  which  the  solitary  damsel  is  tossed  about,  but  chiefly 
for  the  fine  interpretation,  and  the  too  humble  sabmissioo 
which  your  goodness  hath  made  to  me.  Your  favour  I  will 
always  seek  to  presenre^  and  this  is  my  firm  intention  and 
hope,  according  to  the  matter,  <nU  iUic  caU  nuBibu 

**  The  demonstrations  of  your  affections  are  such,  the  fine 

thoughts  of  your  letter  so  cordially  expreased,  that  they 

oblige  me  for  ever  to  honour,  love,  and  serve  you  sineerdy. 

I  beseech  you  to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and  eonatant  par- 

pose,  and  assuring  you  that,  on  my  part,  I  will  not  only 

make  you  a  suitable  return,  but  outdo  you,  ao  great  is  the 

loyalty  of  the  heart  that  desires  to  please  you.     I  desire, 

also,  that  if,  at  any  time  before  this,  I  have  in  any  way 

offended  you,  that  you  would  give  me  the  same  absolution 

that  you  ask,  assuring  you,  that  hereafter  my  heart  shall  be 

dedicated  to  you  alone.    I  wish  my  person  were  so  too.    God 

can  do  it,  if  he  pleases,  to  whom  I  pray  once  a^day  for  that 

end,  hoping  that  at  length  my  prayers  will  he  heard,    I  wish 

the  time  may  be  short,  but  I  shall  think  it  long  till  we  see 

one  another.    Written  by  the  hand  of  that  secretary,  who  in 

heart,  body,  and  will,  is 

"  Your  loyal  and  most  faithful  Servant, 

"  H.  T.  Rex."* 

*  Pamphleteer,  No.  43,  p.  ]  15.  After  the  sixiuitare  comes  the  foUowiaf 
dovioe: 
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HeHty  was  a  passionate  lover,  and  history  Js  not  called 
upon  to  vindicate  that  cruel  prince ;  but  in  tlie  prec«cIiDg 
letter  we  cannot  discover  the  langua^.  of  a  aeducer.  It  is 
impoesible  to  imagine  the  king  praying  to  God  oTice  a-day 
for  anything  but  a  lawful  nnion.  These  daily  prayers  aeem 
to  present  the  matter  in  a  different  light  from  that  which 
Romanist  writers  have  imagined. 

HMiry  thought  himself  more  advanced  than  he  really  was, 
Anne  then  shrank  back  ;  embarrassed  by  the  position  she 
held  at  court,  she  begged  for  one  less  elevated.  The  king 
submitted,  althougfi  very  vexed  at  first : 


"Nevertheless  that  it  bclongeth  not  to  a  gpnllcman,"  he 
wrote  to  her,  "  to  put  his  mistress  in  the  situation  of  n  ser- 
ranl,  yet,  by  following  your  wishes,  1  would  willingly  con- 
cede it,  if  by  that  means  you  are  less  unconifortahle  in  the 
place  you  shall  choose  than  in  that  where  you  have  been 
placed  by  me.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  that  you  are 
pleased  still  to  bear  me  in  your  remembrance. 

"  H.  T." 

Anne,  having  retired  in  May  to  Hever  castle,  her  father's 
residence,  the  king  wrote  to  her  as  follows : — 

"  My  Mistress  and  my  Friend, 

"  My  heart  and  I  surrender  ourselves  into  your  hands,  and 
we  supplicate  to  be  commended  to  your  good  graces,  and 
that  by  absence  your  affections  may  not  be  diminished  to 
08.  For  that  would  be  to  augment  our  pain,  which  would 
be  a  great  pity,  since  absence  gives  enough,  and  more  limn 
I  ever  thought  could  he  felt.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  fuel 
in  astronomy,  which  is,  that  the  longer  the  days  are,  llic 
farther  off  la  the  aun,  and  yet  the  more  scorching  is  his  beat. 
Thus  is  it  with  our  love;  absence  has  placed  distance  be- 
tween us,  nevertheless  fervour  increases,  at  least  on  my  part. 
I  hope  the  same  from  you,  assuring  you  that  in  my  case 
the  anguish  of  absence  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  in- 
tolerable were  it  not  for  the  firm  liopc  I  have  of  your  indis- 
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soluble  affection  towards  me.  In  ondw  to  leound  jOH  of  it, 
and  because  I  cannot  in  person  be  in  your  presence,  I  send 
vou  tbe  thing  which  comes  nearest  that  is  possible,  that  ii 
to  say,  my  picture,  and  the  whole  de>  ice,  which  you  ahesdj 
know  of,*  set  in  bracelets ;  wishing  myself  in  theur  place 
when  it  pleases  you.    This  is  from  the  hand  of 

"  Your  Servant  and  Friend, 

«  H,  T,  Rex." 

Pressed  by  her  &ther,  her  uncles,  and  by  Henry,  Anne'i 
firmness  was  shaken.  That  crown,  rejected  by  Ren6e  and 
by  ^Margaret,  dazzled  the  young  Englishwoman ;  every  day 
she  found  some  new  charm  in  it;  and  gradually  familiaria- 
ing  herself  with  her  new  future,  she  said  at  last :  ^  If  the 
king  becomes  free,  I  shall  be  willing  to  marry  him."  Thii 
was  a  great  fault;  but  Henry  was  at  the  height  of  joy. 

The  courtiers  watched  with  observant  eyes  these  devel(^ 
mcnts  of  the  king's  affection,  and  were  already  preparing  tiM 
liomage  which  they  proposed  to  lay  at  Anne  Boleyn's  leet 
But  there  was  one  man  at  court  whom  Henry's  resolntiflB 
filled  with  sorrow;  this  was  Wolsey.  He  had  been  the  firal 
to  siipr^est  to  the  king  the  idea  of  separating  from  Catherine; 
but  if  Anne  is  to  succeed  her,  there  must  be  no  divorce.  He 
had  first  alienated  Catherine's  party ;  he  was  now  going  to 
irritate  that  of  the  Boleyns ;  accordingly  he  began  to  fear 
that  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  this  affair,  it  would  cause 
liis  ruin.  He  took  frequent  walks  in  his  park  at  Hampton 
Court,  accompanied  by  the  French  ambassador,  the  confidant 
of  his  sorrows :  "  I  would  willingly  lose  one  of  my  fingers," 
he  said,  "  if  I  could  only  have  two  hours'  conversation  wiA 
the  king  of  France."  At  another  time,  fancying  all  England 
was  pursuing  him,  he  said  with  alarm,  "  The  king  my  mas- 
tor  and  all  his  subjects  will  cry  murder  against  me;  they 
will  fall  upon  nie  more  fiercely  than  on  a  Turk,  and  all  Chris- 
tendom will  rise  against  me!"  The  next  day  Wolsey,  to 
gain  the  French  ambassador,  gave  him  a  long  history  of 
what  hv  had  done  for  France  a^ja^nst  the  triV/w*  of  all  Eng^ 

*  Doubtless  tlic  anl  illic  ant  nuUilA      For  this  letter  see  the  Fub* 
plilohuT,  No.  A'2,  \^  :U«I. 
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land :  ^  I  need  much  dexterity  in  my  a&sir^"  he  added,  *'  and 
roast  use  a  terrible  alchymy.^*  But  alchymy  conld  not  saTtB 
hiDL  Rarely  has  so  much  anguish  hem  yelled  beneath  such 
grand  Mir.  Du  Bellay  was  moved  with  pity  at  the  sight  of 
tlie  unhappy  man's  sufferings.  '^  When  he  gives  way,''  he 
wrote  to  Montmorency, ''  it  lasts  a  day  together; — he  is  con^ 
tinually  sighing. — You  have  never  seen  a  man  in  such  anguish 
of  mind."-j- 

In  truth  Wolsey's  reason  was^  tottering.  That  fatal  id^ 
of  the  divorce  was  the  cause  of  all  his  woes,  and  to  be  aUe 
to  recall  it,  he  would  have  given,  not  a  finger  only,  but  an 
arm,  and  perhaps  more.  It  was  too  late ;  Henry  had  started 
his  car  down  the  steep,  and  whoever  attempted  to  stop  it 
would  have  been  crushed  beneath  its  wheels.  However,  the 
cardinal  tried  to  obtain  something.  Francis  I.  had  inter- 
cepted a  letter  from  Charles  V.  in  which  the  emperor  spoke 
of  the  divorce  as  likely  to  raise  the  English  nation  in  revolt. 
Wolsey  caused  this  letter  to  be  read  to  the  king,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  excite  his  serious  apprehensions ;  but  Henry 
vnXy  frowned^  and  Du  Bellay,  to  whom  the  monarch  ascribed 
the  report  on  these  troubles  foreboded  by  Charles,  received 
"  a  gentle  lash.^J    This  was  the  sole  result  of  the  mancsuvre. 

Wolsey  now  resolved  to  broach  this  important  subject 
in  a  straightfonvard  manner.  The  step  might  prove  his  ruin; 
but  if  he  succeeded  he  was  buved  and  the  popedom  with  him. 
Accordingly,  one  day  (shortly  before  the  sweating  sickness 
broke  out,  says  Du  Bellay,  probably  in  Juie  1528)  Wolsey 
openly  prayed  the  king  to  renounce  his  design ;  his  own  re- 
'  putation,  he  told  him,  the  prosperity  of  England,  the  peace 
of  £  jropc,  the  safety  of  the  church, — all  required  it;  besides 
the  pope  would  never  grant  the  divorce.  While  the  cardinal 
was  speaking,  Henry's  face  grew  black ;  and  before  he  had 
concluded  the  king's  anger  broke  out.  '^  The  king  tued 
terrible  words/'  said  Du  Bellay.  He  would  have  given  a 
thousand  Wolsoys  for  one  Anne  Boleyn.     "  No  other  than 

*  Une  teif  ibie  Alquemio.    Le  Grand,  Preuyes,  p.  157. 
t  26th  April,  1528.    Ibid.  p.  93. 

X  Queigtte  petit  coup  de  fouet,    24th  May,  1528.    Da  BelUy  to  Mmit- 
morency.    Le  Graid,  ProuTes,  p.  102. 
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God  shall  take  her  from  me"  waa  his  mo»t  decided  mo- 
lalion. 

Wolaej,  now  iio  longer  doabting  of  his  disgrace,  began  to 
take  his  measures  accordingly.  He  commenced  building  id 
several  places,  in  order  to  win  the  affections  of  the  commoD 
people ;  he  took  great  care  of  his  bishoprics,  in  order  that  they 
night  ensure  him  an  easy  retreat;  he  was  affiUble  to  the 
courtiers ;  and  thus  covered  the  earth  with  flowers  to  deaden 
his  falL  Then  he  would  sigh  as  if  he  were  disgusted  with 
honours,  and  would  celebrate  the  charms  of  solitude.*  He 
did  more  than  this.  Seeing  .plainly  that  the  best  way  of 
recovering  the  king's  favour  would  be  to  conciliate  Anne 
Boleyn,  he  made  her  the  most  handsome  presents,f  and 
assured  her  that  all  his  efforts  would  now  be  directed  to  raise 
her  to  the  throne  of  England.  Anne,  believing  these  declar- 
ations, replied,  that  she  would  help  him  in  her  turn,  "  Ai 
long  as  any  breath  was  in  her  body.'^f  Even  Henry  liad  no 
doubt  that  the  cardinal  had  profited  by  his  lesson. 

Thus  were  all  parties  restless  and  uneasy — Henry  desiring 
to  marry  Lady  Anne,  the  courtiers  to  get  rid  of  Wolscy,  and 
the  latter  to  remain  in  power — when  a  serious  event  appearal 
to  put  every  one  in  harmony  with  his  neighbour.  Abnut 
the  middle  of  June,  the  terrible  sweating  sickness  (smhtr 
anglicus)  broke  out  in  England.  The  citizens  of  Londun, 
''  thick  as  flies,"  said  Du  Bcllay,§  suddenly  feeling  pains  in 
the  head  and  heart,  rushed  from  the  streets  or  shops  to  their 
chambers,  began  to  sweat,  and  took  to  their  beds.  The  dis- 
ease made  frightful  and  rapid  progress,  a  burning  heat 
pineyed  on  their  limbs;  if  they  chanced  to  uncover  them- 
selves, the  perspiration  ceased,  delirium  came  on,  and  in  four 
hours  the  victim  was  dead  and  ^  stiff  as  a  wall,"||  says  the 
French  ambassador.  Every  family  was  in  mourning.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  kneeling  by  his  daughter's  bedside,  burst  into 
tears,  and  called  upon  God  to  savo  his  beloved  Margaret^ 

*  aoth  August  1528.  Du  Bellay  to  Montmorency  Le  Grand,  PRofW, 
p.  165.  +  Pamphleteer,  No.  43,  p.  150.  J  Ibid. 

I  Dra  comme  mouches.    Lo  Grand,  Preuves,  p.    -38. 
R  Raide  oomme  an  pan  de  mur.    Ibid. 
7  More's  lifo,  p.  136. 


Wobejy  wko  «»»  »i  Hampton  Court,  svspectuig  ooihlpg 
amiss,  arriyed  in  Londoa  as  nsu^l  ta  preside  m  A&  Ck^mt  ol 
Chancery;  but  he  ordered  his  horses  ta  bo  aaddlod  again 
inunediatelj  and  rode  back.  In  four  daora^  ifiOQ  pi^nsons 
died  in  London. 

The  court  was  at  first  safe  from  the  cQuta^ioii.;  buA  on.  tiie 
fourth  day  one  of  Anne  Boleyu's  ladies  was  attacked.;  it  was 
as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  on  the  palace*  The  king  rc« 
mayed  with  all  haste,  and  staid  at  a  place  twelve  imles  o£^ 
for  he  was  not  prepared  to  die.  He  ordered  Anne  to  return 
1(0  her  father,  invited  the  queen  to  join  him,  and  took  up  bjs 
residence  at  Waltham.  His  real  couscience  awoke  only  in 
the  presence  of  death.  Four  of  liis  attendants  and  a  friaj:, 
Anne's  confessor,  as  it  would  appear,*  falling  ill,,  the  king 
departed  for  Hunsdon.  He  had  been  there  tw.a  days  only 
when  Powis,  Carew,  Carton,  and  others  of  his  court,  were 
carried  off  in  two  or  three  hours.  Henry  had  mot  an  enemy 
whom  he  could  not  vanquish.  He  quitted  the  place  attacked 
by  the  disease ;  he  removed  to  another  quarter ;  and  when 
the  sickness  laid  hold  of  any  of  his  attendants  in  his.  new 
retreat,  he  again  left  that  for  a  new  asylum.  Terror  froze 
his  blood ;  he  wandered  about j)ursued  by  that  terrible  scythe 
whose  sweep  might  perhaps  reach  him ;  he  cut  off  all  com- 
munication, even  with  his  servants;  shut  himself  up  in  a 
E90m  at  the  top  of  an  isolated  tower ;  ate  all  alone,  and 
would  see  no  one  but  his  physician  p}*  he  prayed,  fasted,  cpur 
bssed,  became  reconciled  with  the  queen;  took  the  sacri^- 
ment  every  Sunday  and  feast-day ;  received  his  Maker ^  \  to 
036  the  words  of  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber ;  and  the  queen 
and  Wolsey  did  the  same.  Nor  was  that  all :  his  councillor, 
Sir  Brian  Tukc,  was  sick  in  Essex ;  but  that  mattered  not; 
the  king  ordered  him  to  come  to  him,  even  in  his  litter;  and 
go  the  20th  of  June,  Henry  after  hearing  three  massesi  (he 
had  never  done  so  much  before  in  one  day)  said  to  Tukfi: 

*  Yotee  p^  maitro  Jesonire  est  tombtf  maJade.  Henr  j  tQ  Aojie. 
Pamphleteer,  No.  42,  p.  347. 

t  With  his  physioiaxi  in  a.«baiilb«  witliiii  a  tQUMK  to«ipj^|art..  State 
P^lfMH,  L  p.  296. 
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876  HENRT*8  VEBMXm — HIS  LSTTBR  TO  AMNB. 

"  I  want  you  to  write  my  wiff  "  He  waa  not  the  only  «n 
who  took  that  precantion.  "  There  were  a  hundred  ihoutmd 
made,"  says  Da  Bellay. 

Daring  this  time,  Anne  in  her  retirement  at  Hever  was 
calm  and  collected;  she  prayed  much,  particalarly  for  the 
king  and  for  Wolsey.*  But  Henry,  far  less  suhmissive,  was 
rery  anxioas.  ''  The  uneasiness  my  doubts  about  your 
health  gave  me,"  he  wrote  to  her, ''  disturbed  and  frightened 
me  exceedingly ;  but  now,  since  you  have  as  yet  felt  nothing, 

I  hope  it  is  with  you  as  it  is  with  us I  beg  you,  mj 

entirely  beloved,  not  to  frighten  yourself,  or  be  too  uneasy  at 
our  absence,  for  wherever  I  am,  I  am  yours.  And  yet  we 
must  sometimes  submit  to  our  misfortunes,  for  whoever  will 
struggle  against  fate,  is  generally  but  so  much  the  farther 
from  gaining  his  end.  Wherefore,  comfort  yourself  and 
take  courage,  and  make  this  misfortune  as  easy  to  yon  as 
you  can.^f 

As  he  received  no  news,  Henry's  uneasines«  increased;  he 
sent  to  Anne  a  messenger  and  a  letter :  **  To  acquit  myself 
of  the  duty  of  a  true  servant,  I  send  you  this  letter,  besMch- 
ing  you  to  apprize  roe  of  your  welfare,  which  I  pray  may 
continue  as  long  as  I  desire  mine  own.*' 

Henry's  fears  were  well  founded ;  the  malady  became  more 
severe ;  in  four  hours  eighteen  persons  died  at  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's ;  Anne  Boleyn  herself  and  her  brother  abo 
caught  the  infection.  The  king  was  exceedingly  agitated; 
Anne  alone  appeared  calm ;  the  strength  of  her  character 
raised  her  above  exaggerated  fears ;  but  her  enemies  ascribed 
her  calmness  to  other  motives.  "  Her  ambition  is  stronger 
than  death,"  they  said.    ''The  king,  queen,  and  cardinal 

tremble  for  their  lives,  but  she she  would  die  content  if 

she  died  a  queen.''  Henry  once  more  changed  his  residence. 
All  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy-chamber  were  attacked,  with 
one  exception  ;  "  he  remained  alone,  keeping  himself  apart," 
says  Du  Bellay,  and  confessed  every  day.  He  wrote  again 
to  Anne,  sending  her  his  physician,  Dr  Butts  :J  "The  most 

*  I  thank  onr  Lord  that  them  that  I  dedrcd  and  prayed  for  %rt  escaped, 
and  that  is  the  king's  grace  and  you.  Anne  to  Wol8ey.  Pamphletev 
Ko.  4a,  p.  150.  t  Ibid.  N  \  42,  p.  347.  t  Ibid.  No.  4^,  p.  120. 
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displeasing  news  that  conld  oceur  came  to  me  saddehly  at 
night  On  three  accounts  I  must  lament  ft.  One,  to  hear 
of  the  iUness  of  my  mistress,  whom  I  esteem  more  than  all 
the  world,  and  whose  health  I  desire  as  I  do  my  own.  I 
would  willingly  hear  half  of  what  you  suffer  to  cure  you. 
The  second,  from  the  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  endure  my 
wearisome  absence  much  longer,  which  has  hitherto  given 
me  all  the  yexation  tha^  was  possible;  and  when  gloomy 
thoughts  fill  my  mind,  then  I  pray  GU)d  to  remove  far  from 
me  such  troublesome  and  rebellious  ideas.  The  third,  be- 
cause my  physician,  in  whom  I  have  most  confidence,  is 
absent  Yet,  from  the  want  of  him,  I  send  you  my  second, 
and  hope  that  he  will  soon  make  you  well.  I  shall  then 
love  him  more  than  ever.  I  beseech  you  to  be  guided  by 
his  advice  in  your  illness.  By  your  doing  this,  I  hope  soon 
to  see  you  again,  which  will  be  to  me  a  greater  comfort  than 
all  the  precious  jewels  in  the  world." 

The  pestilence  soon  broke  out  with  more  violence  around 
Henry ;  he  fled  in  alarm  to  Hatfield,  taking  with  him  only 
the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber ;  he  next  quitted  this  place 
for  Tittenhanger,  a  house  belonging  to  Wolsey,  whence  ho 
commanded  general  processions  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
order  to  avert  this  scourge  of  God.*  At  the  same  time  he 
wisote  to  Wolsey :  "  As  soon  as  any  one  falls  ill  in  the  place 
where  you  are,  fly  to  another;  and  go  thus  from  place  to 
place.''  The  poor  cardinal  was  still  more  alarmed  than 
Henry.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  slightest  perspiration,  he 
fiincied  himself  a  dead  man.  ''  I  entreat  your  highness,"  he 
wrote  trembling  to  the  king  on  the  5th  of  July,  ^'  to  show 
yourself  full  of  pity  for  my  soul ;  these  are  perhaps  the  last 

words  I  shall  address  to  you The  whole  world  will  see 

by  my  last  testament  that  you  have  not  bestowed  your 
favour  upon  an  ungrateful  man."  The  king,  perceiving  that 
Wolsey's  mind  was  affected,  bade  him  "  put  apart  fear  and 
ikntasies,"-}-  and  wear  a  cheerful  humour  in  the  midst  of 
death. 

At  last  the  sickness  began  to  diminish,  and  immediately 
the  desire  to  see  Anne  revived  in  Henry's  bosom.    On  the 

*  State  Papwt,  L  r  908.  t  Ibid.  p.  3U. 
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18tii  of  August  she  re  -appeared  at  court,  aad  aft  fcl»  ki^i 
liiooghtfl  were  now  bent  on  the  diTOioe. 

Bat  this  business  seemed  to  proceed  in  inverse  ratio  to  his 
desires.    There  was  no  news  of  Gampeggio ;  was  he  Wst  in 
the  Alps  or  at  sea  ?    Did  his  gout  detain  him  in  seme  vi&- 
hge,  or  was  the  announcement  of  his  departure  only  a  feint? 
Anne  Boleyn  herself  was  uneasy,  for  she  attached  great  uh- 
portanoe  to  Gampeggio's  coming.    If  the  church  amuM 
the  king's  first  marriage,  Anne,  seemg  the  principal  obstafk 
removed,  thought  she  might  accept  Henry's  hand.     Sk 
therefore  wrote  to  Wolsey :  *'  I  long  to  hear  from  you  news 
of  the  legate,  for  I  do  hope  (an'  they  come  from  yon)  tkey 
shall  be  very  good.''    The  king  added  in  a  postscript:  "Tke 
not  hearing  of  the  legate's  arrival  in  France  causetk  u 
somewhat  to  muse.     Notwithstanding  we  trust  by  year 
diligence  and  vigilancy  (with  the  assistance  of  Almighty 
God)  shortly  to  be  eased  out  of  that  trouble."* 

But  still  there  was  no  news.  While  warting  for  the  long^ 
desired  ambassador,  every  one  at  the  English  court  played 
his  part  as  well  as  he  could.  Anne,  whether  from  oonscieaee, 
prudence,  or  modesty,  refused  the  honours  which  the  kinfi; 
would  have  showered  upon  her,  and  never  approached 
Catherine  but  with  marks  of  profound  respect.  Wolsey  had 
the  look  of  desiring  the  divorce,  while  in  reality  he  dreaded 
it,  as  fated  to  cause  his  ruin  and  that  of  the  popedom. 
Henry  strove  to  conceal  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to 
separate  from  the  queen ;  to  the  bishops,  he  spoke  of  his 
conscience,  to  the  nobility  of  an  heir,  and  to  all  of  the  sid 
obligation  which  compelled  him  to  put  away  so  justly  be- 
loved a  princess.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  seemed  to  live  on 
the  best  terms  with  her,  from  what  Du  Bellay  says.-|*  Bat 
Catherine  was  the  one  who  best  dissembled  her  sentiments; 
she  lived  with  the  king  as  during  their  happiest  days,  treated 
Anne  with  every  kindness,  adopted  an  elegant  costume, 
encouraged  music  and  dancing  in  her  apartments,^ often  ap- 
peared in  public,  and  seemed  desirous  ?f  captivating  by  her 

*  Pamphleteer,  No.  48,  p.  149. 

t  lOih  October  15S8.  Du  Bellay  to  Monimorenoy.  Le  Grand.  PreafM^ 
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giaciouB  smilos  the  good-will  of  England^.  This  waa  a 
mounifiil  comedy,  deaHned  to  end  in  tr^s^fed^  iuU  of.  teaa 
andagonj. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CoTerdale  and  Inspiration — He  nndeitakes  U>  translate  the  Soxiiiuree — 

'     His  Joy  and  Spiritual  Songs — Tyball  and  the  Laymen — Ccverdale 

preaches  at  Bnmpstead^Reyiyal  at  Colchester — Incomplete  Societies 

and  the  New    Testament  —  Persecution  —  Monmouth  arrested  and 

released. 

While  these  scenes  were  acting  in  the  royal  palaces,  far  di^ 
ferent  discussions  were  going  on  among  the  people^  After 
haying  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  agitations  of  the  eourty 
we  gladly  return  to  the  lowly  disciples  of  the  divine  word^ 
The  Reformation  of  England  (and  this  ia  it^  charaeteristie) 
brings  before  us  by  turns  the  king  upoa  hisi  throne,  and  the 
laborious  artisan 'in  his  humble  cottage;  and  between  these 
two  extremes  we  meet  with  the  doctor  in  his  college,  and  the 
priest  in  his  pulpit. 

Among  the  young  men  trained  at  Cambridge  under 
Barnes's  instruction,  and  who  had  aided  him  at  the  time  ol 
his  trial,  was  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter^ 
m  man  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
CShrist  Some  time  after  the  prior's  fall,  on  Easter  Eve, 
1527,  CoTerdale  and  Cromwell  met  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  when  the  former  exhorted  the  Cambridge 
student  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  sacred  leariuug.* 
The  lapse  of  his  unhappy  master  had  aiafmed  Coverdale, 
and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  that  outward 
activity  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  Barnes.  He  tlierefore 
turned  to  the  Scriptures,  read  them  again  and  again,  and 
perceived,  like  Tyndale,  that  the  reformation  of  the  church 
mist  be  effected  by  the  word  of  God.    The  in^ratiiMi  of 

*  Coverdale's  Remains  CParker  Society),  p.  490.  The  au- 
thority for  this  statement  is  a  letter  from  Corerdale  to  Crom- 
well, which  the  editor  of  the  '^  Remains  *'  assigns  to  the  year 
1527.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  Waa  written  in  1529;  hut  any 
wav  thure  is  a  diffioulty  with  the  date. 


MILB8  OOVBRDALH. 

Oat  woid,  tho  only  foundation  of  its  sovereign  anflioritjr, 
had  struck  Gorerdale.  ''  Wherey^  the  Smptnre  is  kuows 
it  refonneth  all'things.  And  wtiy?  Because  it  is  given  Inf 
ihe  inspiratum  of  Ood,"  *  This  fundamental  principle  of  tin 
Reformation  in  England  must,  in  every  age,  be  that  of  the 
church. 

Goverdale  found  happiness  in  his  studies :  ''  Now,"  he  said, 
**  I  begin  to  taste  'of  Holy  Scriptures !  Now,  honour  be  to 
Qodl  I  am  set  to  the  most  sweet  smell  of  holy  letters."-]- 
He  did  not  stop  there,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  attempt  in 
England  the  work  which  Tyndale  was  prosecuting  in  Ger- 
many. The  Bible  was  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  these 
Christians,  that  two  translations  were  undertaken  simnl- 
taneously.  ''  Why  should  other  nations,"  said  Coverdak, 
"  be  more  plenteously  provided  for  with  the  Scriptures  in 
their  mother-tongue  than  we?''^ — "  Beware  of  translating 
the  Bible  I"  exclaimed  the  partisans  of  the  schoolmen  ^  ''yoor 
labour  will  only  make  divisions  in  the  faith  and  in  the  peo-' 
pie  of  God."§— "  Grod  has  now  given  his  church,"  replied 
Coverdale,  "  the  gifts  of  translating  and  of  printing;  we 
must  improve  them."  And  if  any  friends  spoke  of  Tyndale  s 
translation,  he  answered :  "  Do  not  you  know  that  when 
many  are  starting  together,  every  one  doth  his  best  to  be 
nighest  the  mark?"|| — "  But  Scripture  ought  to  exist  in 
Latin  only,"  objected  the  priests. — "  No,"  replied  Coverdale 
again,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  is  as  much  the  author  of  it  in  the 

Hebrew,  Greek,  French,  Dutch,  and  English,  as  in  Latin 

The  word  of  God  is  of  like  authority,  in  what  language  so- 
ever the  Holy  Ghost  speaketh  it."^  This  does  not  mean 
that  translations  of  Holy  Scripture  are  inspired,  but  that  tho 
word  of  God,  faithfully  translated,  always  possesses  a  divine 
authority. 

Coverdale  deterftiincd  therefore  to  translate  the  Bible,  and, 
to  procure  the  necessary  books,  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  who, 
during  his  travels,  had  made  a  collection  of  these  precioos 
writings.  "  Nothing  in  the  world  I  desire  but  books,"  he 
wrote ;  "  like  Jacob,  you  have  drunk  of  the  dew  of  heaven 

*  Corerdale'i  Remains,  p.  10  f  Ibid.  p.  490. 

t  Ibid.  p.  12  §  Ibid.  11  Ibid.  p.  14.        7  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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I  ask  to  drink  of  jour  waters.'^  Cromwell  did  not  refuse 
Goverdale  his  treasures.  ^  Since  the  Holy  Ghost  moves  you 
to  bear  the  cost  of  this  work,''  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  God 
gives  me  boldness  to  labour  in  the  same/'f  He  commenced 
without  delay,  sa3ring :  '^  Whosoever  believeth  not  the  Scrip* 
ture^  believeth  not  Christ ;  and  whoso  refuseth  it,  reiuseth 
God  also."!  Such  were  the  foundations  of  the  reformed 
church  in  England. 

Coverdale  did  not  undertake  to  translate  the  Scriptures  as 
a  mere  literary  task:  the  Spirit  which  had  inspired  him 
spoke  to  his  heart ;  and  tasting  their  life-giving  promises,  be 
expressed  his  happiness  in  pious  songs : — 

Be  glad  now,  all  ye  christen  men, 

And  let  ns  rejoyce  unfaynedly. 
The  kindnesse  cannot  be  written  with  penne. 

That  we  haye  receayed  of  Grod's  mercy ; 
Whose  loTe  towarde  ns  hath  neyer  ende : 
He  hath  done  for  ns  as  a  frende  ; 

Now  let  us  thanke  him  hartely. 

These  loyynge  wordes  he  spake  to  me : 

I  wyll  delyrer  thy  soule  from  payne  ; 
I  am  desposed  to  do  for  thee,- 

And  to  myne  owne  selfe  thee  to  retayne. 
Then  shalt  be  with  me,  for  thon  art  m^ne ; 
And  I  witii  thee,  for  I  am  thyne ; 

Such  is  my  love,  I  can  not  layne. 

They  wyll  shed  oat  my  precyoas  blonde, 

And  take  away  my  lyfe  also  ; 
Which  I  wyll  sufire  all  for  thy  good  : 

Beleve  this  sure,  ^here  ever  thou  go. 
For  I  will  yet  ryse  up  agayne  ; 
Thy  synnes  I  beare,  though  it  be  payne. 

To  make  thee  safe  and  free  from  wo. 

Coverdale  did  not  remain  long  in  the  solitude  he  desired^ 
The  study  of  the  Bible,  which  had  attracted  him  to  it,  soon 
drew  him  out  of  it.  A  revival  was  going  on  in  Essex ;  John 
Tyball,  an  inhabitant  of  fiumpstead,  having  learnt  to  find  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  trite  bread  from  heaven,  did  not  stop  there. 

*  De  tno  ipeo  tonrente  maxime  potare  exopto.  Coyerdale's  EemAiM, 
^4»L  •«- Ibid.  p.  10.  tlbid.p.ia 
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One  day  as  he  was  reading  the  ftvt-epiafc  to  the  Ckirii.tUiMs^ 
these  words :  ^  eat  of  this  bread/'  taiA  "^  drink  «if  tMs  «>i^" 
repeated  four  times  within  a  few  Terses,  cmvfnoed  hito  ^ 
there  was  no  transuhstantiation.  ^  A  prieeit  has  no  pswft 
to  create  the  body  of  the  Lord,*  said  he :  **  Oniit  tnly  il 
present  in  the  Encharist,  hnt  he  is  there  only  fyr  A;m  iM 
helieveihj  and  by  a  spiritual  presence  a«id  action  only."  Ty- 
ball,  disgusted  with  the  Romish  clergy  wtnA  "Won^ip^  and 
convinced  that  Christians  are  called  to  a  uttiTersal  priest- 
hood, soon  thought  that  men  could  do  without  «  special 
ministry,  and  without  denying  the  offices  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
ture,  as  some  Christians  have  done  sinoe>  he  Siltaohei  us 
importance  to  them.  ''  Priesthood  is  not  necessary,"*  he 
said :  "  every  layman  may  administer  the  sacraments  as  well 
as  a  priest."  Tlie  minister  of  Bumpstead^  one  Richard 
Foxe,  and  next  a  greyfriar  of  Oolchestw  Bamed  Meadow, 
vrere  successively  converted  by  TybaH's  energetic  preaching. 

Coverdale,  who  was  living  not  far  from  these  parts,  having 
heard  speak  of  this  religious  revival,  came  to  Bnmpstead, 
and  went  into  the  pulpit  »  the  spring  of  14S28,  to  pro- 
claim the  treasures  contained  in  Scripture.  Among  his 
hearers  was  an  Augustine  monk,  named  Topley,  who  was 
supplying  Foxe's  place  during  his  absence.  This  monk, 
while  staying  at  the  parsonage,  had  found  a  copy  of  Wick- 
liffe's  Wicket,  which  he  read  eagerly.  His  conscience  was 
wounded  by  it,  and  all  seemed  to  totter  about  him.-}-  He 
had  gone  tO'  church  full  of  doubt,  and  aft^  divine  service  he 
waited  upon  the  preacher,  exclaiming :  "  0  ray  sins,  my  sins!" 
**  Confess  yourself  to  God,"  said  Coverdale,  "  and  pot  to  a 
priest.  God  accepteth  the  confession  which  cometh  from  the 
heart,  and  blotteth  out  all  your  sins."}  The  monk  believed 
in  the  forgiveness  of  God,  and  became  a  zealous  evangelist 
for  the  surrounding  country. 

The  divine  word  had  hardly  lighted  one  torch,  before  that 
kindled  another.  At  Colchester,  in  the  same  county,  a 
worthy  man  named  Pykas,  had  received  a  copy  of  the  Epistles 

•  Strype,  Records,  i.  p.  51. 

f  I  felt  in  my  consoienoe  a  great  wayering.    AnderBon's  Annalt  of  th.- 
Bible,  ToL  I  p.  185.  t  CoTordale*8  Remaios,  p.  481. 
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of  Siunt  Faal  from  his  mother,  with  this  advice  "  My 
live  according  to  these  writings,  and  not  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  clergy,"  Some  time  after,  Pjkas  having 
bought  a  New  Testament,  and  "  read  it  thoroughly  many 
times,"*  a  total  change  look  place  iu  him.  "  We  must  be 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  said,  and  these  words  passed 
like  a  breath  of  life  over  his  simple-minded  hearers.  One 
day,  Pykas  having  learnt  that  Bilney,  the  first  of  the  Cam- 
bridge doctors  who  had  known  the  power  of  God's  word, 
was  preaching  at  Ipswich,  he  proceeded  tbither,  for  he  never 
refused  to  hsten  to  a  priest,  when  that  priest  proclaimed  the 
truth.  "  0,  what  a  sermon!  how  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I" 
exclaimed  Pykas, 

From  that  period  meetings  of  the  brothers  in  Christ  (for 
thus  they  were  called)  increased  in  number.  They  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  each  imparted  to  the  others  what  lie 
had  received  for  the  instruction  of  all.  One  day  when  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew  had  been  read,  Fykaa, 
who  was  sometimes  wrong  in  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  remarked :  "  When  the  Lord  declares  that  not  one 
itone  of  the  temple  shall  be  left  upon  another,  he  speaks  of 
those  haughty  priests  who  persecute  those  whom  they  call 
heretics,  and  who  pretend  to  be  the  temple  of  God.  God  will 
destroy  them  all."  After  protesting  against  the  priest,  he 
protested  against  the  host:  "  The  real  twdy  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  in  the  Word,"  he  said ;  "  God  is  in  the  Word,  the  Word 
IB  ui  God.-^  God  and  the  Word  cannot  be  separated.  Christ 
is  the  living  Word  that  nourishes  the  soul."  These  humble 
preachers  increased.  Even  women  knew  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  by  heart ;  Marion  Matthew,  Dorothy  Long,  Calhe- 
rine  Swain,  Alice  Gardiner,  and  above  all,  Gyrling's  wife, 
who  had  been  in  service  with  a  priest  lately  burnt  for  heresy, 
look  part  in  these  gospel  meetings.  And  it  was  not  in  cot- 
tages only  that  the  glad  tidings  were  then  proclaimed ;  Bower 
Qall,  the  residence  of  the  squires  of  Bumpstead,  was  open 
to  Foxe,  Topley,  and  Tyball,  who  often  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  great  hall  of  the  mansion,  in  '.lie  presence  of  the 

*&b7p«,ToI.  L<ih.i.  p.  131.  +  Ibid.  p.  ISO. 
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master  and  all  thdr  household:  a  humble  Reformation  more 
real  than  that  eflfected  by  Henry  YHL 

niere  was,  however,  some  diversity  of  opinion  amnii(r 
these  brethren.  ''  All  who  have  begun  tc  believe,"  said 
Tyball,  Pykas,  and  others,  '^  ought  to  meet  together  to  heai 

the  word  and  increase  in  faith.    We  pray  in  common 

and  that  constitutes  a  church.''  Coverdale,  Bilney,  and  La< 
timer  willingly  recognised  these  incomplete  societies,  in  which 
the  members  met  simply  as  disciples ;  they  believed  tliem 
necessary  at  a  period  when  the  church  was  forming.  These 
societies  (in  the  reformers'  views)  proved  that  organization 
has  not  the  priority  in  the  Cliristian  church,  as  Rome  main- 
tains, and  that  this  priority  belongs  to  the  faith  and  the  lifa 
But  this  imperfect  form  they  also  regarded  as  provisional 
To  prevent  numerous  dangers,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
society  should  be  succeeded  by  another,  the  church  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  its  elders  or  bishops,  and  deacons. 
The  word,  they  thought,  rendered  a  ministry  of  the  word 
necessary ;  and  for  its  proper  exercise  not  only  piety  was 
required,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  languages,  the  gift 
of  eloquence,  its  exercise  and  perfection.  However,  there 
was  no  division  among  these  Christians  upon  sccondarj 
matters. 

For  some  time  the  bishop  of  London  watched  this  mov(y 
ment  with  uneasiness.  He  caused  Hacker  to  be  arrested, 
who,  for  six  years  past,  had  gone  from  house  to  house  read- 
ing the  Bible  in  London  and  Essex ;  examined  and  threatened 
him,  inquired  c.arcfully  after  the  names  of  those  who  had 
shown  him  hospitality;  and  the  poor  man  in  alarm  had 
given  up  about  forty  of  his  brethren.  Sebastian  Harris, 
priest  of  Kensington,  Forman,  rector  of  All  Hallows,  John 
and  William  Pykas,  and  many  others,  were  summoned  he- 
fore  the  bishop.  They  were  taken  to  prison^  they  were  led 
before  the  judges ;  they  were  put  in  the  stocks ;  they  wore 
tormented  in  a  thousand  ways.  Their  minds  became  con- 
fused ;  their  thoughts  wandered ;  and  many  made  the  con- 
fessions required  by  their  persecutors. 

The  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  pioml  of  this  succcsp,  nnw 
desired  a  more  glorious  victory.     If  they  could  not  reach 
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Tjmdale,  had  they  not  in  London  the  patron  of  his  work, 
Monmouth,  the  most  influential  of  the  merchants,  and  a  fol- 
lower of  the  true  faith  ?  The  clergy  had  made  religion  their 
business,  and  the  Reformation  restored  it  to  the  people. 
Nothing  offended  the  priests  so  much,  as  that  laymen  should 
claim  the  right  to  believe  without  their  intervention,  and 
even  to  propagate  the  faith.  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  participated  in 
their  hatred.  He  wrote  to  Cochkeus :  "  Germany  now  daily 
bringeth  forth  monsters  more  deadly  than  what  Africa  was 
wont  to  do  ;*  but,  alas  I  she  is  not  alone.  Numbers  of  Eng- 
lishmen, who  would  not  a  few  years  ago  even  hear  Luther's 
name  mentioned,  are  now  publishing  his  praises  I  England 
is  now  like  the  sea,  which  swells  and  heaves  before  a  great 
storm,  without  any  wind  stirring  it.*'  ■}■  More  felt  particulatly 
irritated,  because  the  boldness  of  the  gospellers  had  succeeded 
to  the  timidity  of  the  I^ollards.  "  The  heretics,"  he  said, 
"  have  put  off  hypocrisy,  and  put  on  impudence."  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  set  his  hand  to  the  work. 

On  the  14th  of  May  1529,  Monmouth  was  in  his  shop, 
when  an  usher  came  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
Sir  J.  Dauncies,  one  of  the  privy  council.  The  pious  mer- 
chant obeyed,  strhing  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  wanted 
on  some  matter  of  business ;  but  in  this  he  was  deceived,  as 
he  soon  found  out.  "  What  letters  and  books  have  you  * 
lately  received  from  abroad  ?"|  asked,  with  some  severity, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  with  Sir  William  Kingston,  was  Sir 
John's  colleague.  "  None,"  replied  Monmouth.  ''  What 
aid  have  you  given  to  any  persons  living  on  the  continent?" 
— ^**  None,  for  these  last  three  years.  William  Tyndale 
abode  with  me  six  months,"  he  continued,  '^  and  his  life  was 
what  a  good  priest's  ought  to  be.  I  gave  him  ten  pounds 
at  the  period  of  his  departure,  but  nothing  since.  Besides, 
he  is  not  the  only  one  I  have  helped ;  the  bishop  of  London's 
ehaplain,  for  instance,  has  received  of  me  more  than  £50." — 
•*  What  books  have  you  in  your  possession?"  The  mer- 
chant named  the  New  Testament  and  some  other  works. 

•  More's  Life,  p.  82.  "  t  Ibia.  p.  117. 

X  Strype,  Records,  p.  S$3. 
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M  All  these  books  have  lun  more  thaii  two  years  on  my 
taUey  and  I  never  heard  that  either  {mestSy  friars,  or  laymen 
learnt  any  great  errors  from  them."*  More  tossed  his  heai 
■^  It  is  a  hard  matter  *  he  used  to  say,  ''  to  put  a  dry  stick 
in  the  fire  without  its  homing,  or  to  nonrish  a  snake  in  our 
bosom  and  not  be  stong  by  it.f — ^That  is  enough  "  he  eoiH 
tinued,  **  we  shall  go  and  search  your  house."  Not  a  paper 
escaped  their  curiosity;  but  they  found  nothing  to  compro- 
mise Monmouth;  he  was  however  sent  to  the  Tower. 

After  some  interval  the  merchant  was  again  brought  be- 
fore his  judges.  ''  Ton  are  accused,"  said  More,  **  of  having 
bought  Martin  Luther's  tracts ;  of  maintaining  those  who 
are  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English ;  of  subscribing 
to  get  the  New  Testament  printed  in  English,  with  or  withont 
glosses ;  of  having  imported  it  into  the  kingdom ;  and,  lastly, 
of  having  said  that  faith  alone  is  sufficient  to  save  a  man."| 

There  was  matter  enough  to  bum  several  men.  Mon- 
mouth, feeling  convinced  that  Wolsey  alone  had  power  to 
deliver  him,  resolved  to  apply  to  him.  ^  What  will  become 
of  my  poor  workmen  in  London  and  in  the  country  dnring 
my  imprisonment?"  he  wrote  to  the  cardinal.     "  They  most 

have  their  money  every  week;  who  will  give  it  them? 

Besides,  I  make  considerable  sales  in  foreign  countries,  which 
bring  laige  returns  to  his  majesty's  customs.  §  If  I  remam 
in  prison,  this  commerce  is  stopped,  and  of  couree  all  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  exchequer."  Wolsey,  who  was  as  much  a 
statesman  as  a  churchman,  began  to  melt ;  on  the  eve  of  a 
struggle  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  he  feared,  besideB, 
to  make  the  people  discontented.  Monmouth  was  released 
from  prison.  As  aldirman,  and  then  as  sheriff  of  London, 
he  was  faithful  until  death,  and  ordered  in  his  last  will  that 
thirty,  sermons  should  be  preached  by  the  most  evangelical 
ministers  in  England,  '^  to  make  known  the  holy  word  of 
Jesus  Christ."—"  That  is  better,"  he  thought,  "  than  found- 
ing masses."  The  Reformation  showed,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  great  activity  in  commerce  might  be  allied  to 
great  piety. 

•  Strype,  Records,  p.  365,  f  More's  Life,  p.  1  lb. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

l^olitieal  Changes— Fresh  Instmctions  from  the  Pope  to  Gampeggio — His 
Delays— He  unbosoms  himself  to  Francis— A  Pi«diction->ArriTal  of 
Oatnpeggio — ^Wobey's  Uneasiness— Henry's  Satisfaction— The  Car- 
dinal's Project— Campeggio's  Reception— First  Interview  with  the 
Queen  and  with  the  King— Useless  Efforts  to  make  Campeggio  part 
with  the  Decretal— The  Nuncio's  Conscience— Public  Opinion — Meas- 
ures taken  by  the  King— His  Speech  to  the  Lords  and  Aldermen— r 
FMtiyities— Wolsey  seeks  French  Support — Contrariety. 

While  these  persecutions  were  agitating  the  fields  and  the 
capital  of  England,  all  had  changed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world,  because  all  had  changed  in  the  political.  The  pope, 
jiressed  by  Henry  YIII.  and  intimidated  by  the  armies  of 
ji^ranciB  I.,  had  granted  the  decretal  and  despatched  Cam- 
peggio. But,  on  a  sudden,  there  was  a  new  evolution ;  a 
change  of  events  brought  a  change  of  counsels.  Doria  had 
gone  over  to  the  emperor;  his  fleet  had  restored  abundance 
to  Naples ;  the  army  of  Francis  I.,  ravaged  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  had  capitulated ;  and  Charles  V.,  triumphant  in 
Italy,  had  said  proudly  to  the  pope:  ''We  are  determined 
to  defend  the  queen  of  England  against  King  Henry's  in^ 
}tt8tice."* 

Charles  having  recovered  his  superiority,  the  affirigfated 
pope  opened  his  eyes  to  the  justice  of  Catherine's  cause. 
'^  Send  four  messengers  after  Campeggio,"  said  he  to  his 
officers ;  ''  and  let  each  take  a  different  road ;  bid  them  travel 
with  all  speed  and  deliver  our  despatches  to  him.''-|-  They 
overtook  the  legate,  who  opened  the  pope's  letters.  ''  In  tlHl 
firat  place,"  said  Clement  VII.  to  him, "  protract  your  journey. 
In  the  second  place,  when  you  reach  England,  use  every 
endeavolir  to  reconcile  the  king  and  queen.    In  the  third 

*  Cum  CsBsar  matertersB  suaa  causam  contra  injnrias  Henrioi  pio- 
pt^averlt.    Sanders,  p.  28. 

t  Quatuor  nuncios  celerrimo  cursa  diversie  itineribna  ad  Gamp^giiup 
miait.    Ibid,  et  Herbert,  p.  253. 
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place,  if  you  do  not  sacceed,  persuade  the  qneen  to  take  the 
veil.  And  in  the  last  place,  if  she  refuses,  do  not  pronoanee 
any  sentence  favonrable  to  the  divorce  without  a  new  and 
express  order  from  me.  This  is  the  essential :  Summvm  a 
maximum  mandatumj'  The  ambassador  of  the  sovereigii 
pontiff  had  a  mission  to  do  nothing.  This  instruction  is 
sometimes  as  effectiYC  as  any. 

Campeggio,  the  youngest  of  the  cardinals,  was  the  most 
Intelligent  and  the  slowest ;  and  this  slowness  caused  Ids 
selection  by  the  pope.  He  understood  his  master.  If 
Wolsey  was  Henry's  spur  to.  urge  on  Campeggio,  the  latter 
was  Clement's  bridle  to  check  Wolsey.*  One  of  the  judges 
of  the  divorce  was  about  to  pull  forwards,  the  other  back- 
wards ;  thus  the  business  stood  a  cliance  of  not  advandng 
at  all,  which  was  jnst  what  the  pope  required. 

The  legate,  very  eager  to  relax  his  speed,  spent  three 
months  on  his  journey  from  Italy  to  England.  He  should 
have  embarked  for  France  on  the  23d  of  July ;  but  the  end 
of  August  was  approaching,  and  no  one  knew  in  that  coun- 
try what  had  become  of  him.-|-  At  length  they  learnt  that 
he  had  reached  Lyons  on  the  22d  of  August.  The  English 
ambassador  in  T'rance  sent  him  horses,  carriages,  plate,  and 
money,  in  order  to  hasten  his  progress ;  the  legate  complained 
of  the  ffout,  and  Gardiner  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  him  to  move.  Henry  wrote  every  day  to  Anne 
l^olcyn,  complaining  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  nuncio.  "  He 
arrived  in  Paris  last  Sunday  or  Monday,"  he  says  at  the 
beginning  of  September ;  '^  Monday  next  we  shall  hear  of  his 
arrival  in  Calais,  and  tlien  I  shall  obtain  what  I  have  so 
longed  for,  to  God's  pleasure  and  both  our  comforts."} 

At  the  same  time  this  impatient  prince  sent  message  aftei 
message  to  accelerate  the  legate's  rate  of  travelling. 

Anne  began  to  desire  a  future  which  surpassed  all  that  her 
youthful  imagination  had  conceived,  and  her  agitated  heart 
expanded  to  the  breath  of  hope.     She  wrote  to  Wolsey: 

*'*  This  shall  be  to  give  unto  your  grace,  as  I  am  most 

•  FuUer,  book  v.  p.  172.  f  State  Papers,  vii.  p.  91,  ML 

t  Pamphleteer,  No.  43,  p.  117. 
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bound,  my  humble  thanks  for  the  great  pain  and  travail  that 
your^grace  doth  take  in  studying,  by  your  wisdom  and  great 
diiigence,  how  to  bring  to  pass  honourably  the  greatest 
wealth  [well-being]  that  is  possible  to  come  to  any  creature 
living;  and  in  especial  remembering  how  wretched  and  un- 
worthy I  am  in  comparison  to  his  highness Now,  good 

my  lord,  your  discretion  may  consider  as  yet  how  little  it  is 
in  my  power  to  recompense  you  but  alonely  [only]  with  my 
good  will ;  the  which  I  assure  you,  look  what  thing  in  this 
world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you  pleasure  in,  you  shall  find  me 
the  gladdest  woman  in  the  world  to  do  it.*** 

•  But  the  impatience  of  the  king  of  England  and  of  Anne 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  be  satisfied.  Campeggio,  on  his 
way  through  Paris,  told  Francis  I.  that  the  divorce  would 
never  take  place,  and  that  he  should  soon  go  to  Spain  to  see 
Charles  V This  was  significative.  "The  king  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  know,''  said  the  indignant  Francis  to  the  duke 
of  Sufiblk,  "  that  Campeggio  is  imperialist  at  heart,  and  that 
his  mission  in  England  will  be  a  mere  mockery."  f 

In  truth,  the  Spanish  and  Roman  factions  tried  every  ma- 
nosuvre  to  prevent  a  union  they  detested.  Anne  Bolcjm, 
queen  of  England,  signified  not  only  Catherine  humbled,  but 
Charles  offended ;  the  clerical  party  weakened,  ^rhaps  de- 
stroyed, and  the  evangelical  party  put  in  its  place.  The 
Romish  faction  found  accomplices  even  in  Anne's  own  family. 
Her  brother  George's  wife,  a  proud  and  passionate  woman, 
and  a  rigid  Roman-catholic,  had  sworn  an  implacable  hatred 
against  her  young  sister.  By  this  means  wounds  might  be 
infiicted,  even  in  the  domestic  sanctuary,  which  would  not 
be  the  less  deep  because  they  were  the  work  of  her  own 
kindred.  One  day  we  are  told  that  Anne  found  in  her  cham- 
ber a  book  of  pretended  prophecies,  in  which  was  a  picture 
representing  a  king,  a  queen  shedding  tears,  and  at  their  feet 
a  young  lady  headless.    Anne  turned  away  her  eyes  with 

*  Pamphleteer,  p.  151. 

f  The  cardinal  intended  not  that  your  Grace's  matter  should  take 
effect,  bnt  only  to  use  dissimulation  with  your  Grace,  for  h«  is  entizvlj 
imperial.    Suffolk  to  Henry,  State  Papers  vii.  p.  183. 
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di8f(ii8t  She  denredy  however,  to  know  wkat  tihis  emUeB 
Hipoiified,  and  ofiteieiui  firiendfl  ¥voiigfat  to  her  one  of  Uum 
pfetended  wise  men,  ee  nnmerous  at  all  timeSi  who  aboie  Ae 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  hj  professing  to  interpret  snch  my*- 
teries.  ^  This  prophetic  pictnie,"  he  eaidy  *^  represents  As 
history  of  the  king  and  his  wife."  Anne  was  not  crednkmi, 
but  she  understood  what  her  enemies  meant  to  insinuatei 
and  dismissed  the  mock  interpreter  without  betraying  sny 
signs  of  fear ;  then  turning  to  her  fayourito  attendant,  Amie 
Savilic,  ^'  Come  hither,  Nan,"  said  she,  ^'  look  at  this  book 
of  prophecies ;  this  is  the  Ung,  this  is  the  qneen  wringing 
her  hands  and  mourning,  and  this  (putting  her  finger  on  the 
bleeding  body)  is  myBelff  with  my  head  cut  oS," — ^The  youig 
lady  answered  with  a  shudder :  "  If  I  thought  it  were  trna^ 
I  would  not  myself  have  him  were  he  an  emperor." — "  Tat, 
Nan,"  replied  Anne  Boleyn  with  a  sweet  smile,  ^  I  think 
the  book  a  bauble,  and  am  resolved  to  have  him,  that  my 
issue  may  be  roysd,  whatever  may  become  of  me."*  This 
story  is  based  on  good  authority,  and  there  were  so  many 
predictions  of  this  kind  afloat  that  it  is  veiy  possible  one  oi 
them  might  come  true ;  people  afterwards  recollected  only 
the  prophecies  confirmed  by  the  events.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  this  young  lady,  so  severely  chastised  in  after-days, 
found  in  her  God  an  abundant  consolation. 

At  length  Campeggio  embarked  at  Calais  on  the  29th  oi 
September,  and  unfortunately  for  him  he  had  an  excellent 
passage  across  the  Channel  A  storm  to  drive  him  back  to 
the  French  coast  would  have  suited  him  admirably.  But  on 
the  1st  of  October  he  was  at  Canterbury,  whence  he  an- 
nounced his  arrival  to  the  king.  At  this  news,  Henry  for- 
got all  the  delays  which  had  so  irritated  him.  "  His  majesty 
can  never  be  sufiicicntly  grateful  to  your  holiness  for  so 
great  a  favour,"  wrote  Wolsey  to  the  pope ;  "  but  he  will 
employ  his  riches,  his  kingdom,  his  life  even,  and  deserve 
the  name  of  Restorer  of  the  Church  as  justly  as  he  has  gained 
that  of  Defender  of  the  Faith."  This  zeal  alarmed  Cam- 
peggio, for  the  pope  wrote  to  him  that  any  proceeding  which 
might  irritate  Cliarles  would  inevitably  cause  the  ruin  of  the 

*  Wyatt,  p.  4S0 
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church*  The  nuncio  became  more  dilatory  tlian  ever,  and 
although  he  reached  Canterbury  on  the  lat  of  October,  he 
did  not  arrive  at  Dartford  until  the  5th,  thus  taking  four 
days  tor  a  jonmey  of  atxtut  thirty  miles.f 

Meanwhile  preparatione  nere  making  to  receive  Iiira  in 
London.  Wolsey,  feeling  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  the 
Roman  cardinala,  and  very  uneasy  about  the  equipage  with 
-which  his  colleague  was  likely  to  make  his  entrance  into  the 
capital,  sent  a  number  of  showy  chests,  rich  carpets,  litters 
hung  with  drapery,  and  hamesEed  mules.  On  the  other 
hand  Campeggio,  whose  secret  mission  was  to  keep  in  the 
back-ground,  and  above  all  to  do  nothing,  feared  these  ban- 
ners, and  trappings,  and  all  the  parade  of  a  triumphal  entry. 
Alleging  therefore  an  attack  of  gout  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  pomps  his  colleague  had  prepared  for  him,  he  quietly  took 
a  boat,  and  thus  reached  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Bath, 
where  he  vins  to  lodge. 

While  the  nuncio  was  thus  proceeding  unnoticed  up  the 
Thames,  the  equipages  sent  by  Wolsey  entered  London 
through  the  midst  of  a  gaping  crowd,  who  looked  on  thera 
with  curiosity  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  Some  of  the  mules  however  took  fright  and  ran 
away,  the  coffers  fell  off  and  burst  open,  when  there  was  a 
general  rush  to  see  their  contents ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all 
they  were  empty.  This  was  an  exceUent  jest  for  the  citizens 
of  London.  "  Fine  outside,  empty  inside ;  a  just  emblem 
of  the  popedom,  its  embassy,  and  foolish  pomps,"  they  said; 
"  a  sham  legale,  a  procession  of  masks,  and  the  whole  a 
farce  1 " 

Campeggio  was  come  at  last,  and  now  what  he  dreaded 
moat  was  an  audience.  "  I  cannot  move,"  he  said,  "  or  en- 
dure the  motion  of  a  litter."  ^  Never  had  an  attack  of  gout 
been  more  seasonable.  Wolsey,  who  paid  him  frequent 
visits,  soon  found  him  to  be  bis  equal  in  cunning.     To  uo 

■  SingA  to  Ckmpejuio,   from  Titerba,   27tli   September.     Bauko 
Deutaohe  Gescb.  iii,  p.  I3£. 
t  3UW  Papers,  »ii.  p.  94, 94. 
t  DMpKteli  tram  tho  bubop  of  B&iDane,  1  lith  October  1 529.   Le  Gnad, 

PnsTw,  p.  189. 
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mniht  fill  hfi  ZK'XL  him  with  erery  maik  of  respect,  duk* 
in;r  li -*  '-^•'^*«  :^«i  making  much  of  him ;  *  it  was  labonr  lost, 
tii«f  R.  auin  nancio  woaiii  saj  nothing,  and  Wokey  began  to 
i>  <ipa.r.  The  king,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  hiSj^,  and 
£i.i*">«I  h«!  ilr^adv  had  the  act  of  dirorce  in  his  portfolio,  be- 
«»d  :  ^  ':e  h^ki  ±e  concio  in  his  kingdom. 

r':«!  r^ares:  effect  oi  the  noncio  s  arrival  was  the  putting 
la  ^r.ii  :»:  A«ae  Bolejn  s  indecision.  She  had  several  re- 
ki?s*'<  :  :iie  rLils  which  she  foresaw,  and  the  grief  Catherine 
m.i<  r.t^M'iiSdr.W  wel  had  agitated  her  imagination  and  dis- 
::i--vi:  ber  z::-d.  Bat  when  she  saw  the  church  and  her 
^  ¥-1  Teciles  prfcar»hi  so  pronounce  the  king's  divorce,  her 
i-  .i*:ri  w^-nj  r-ciovei  and  she  regarded  as  legitimate  tlie 
pi  -;-:.: ii  :iia:  vns  cifenrd  her.  The  king,  who  suffered  from 
hi!r  >  ripio^.  WIS  'ellzhced  at  this  change.  "  I  desire  to  in- 
:"  •-::  :.'  h.!  wr::e  :o  her  in  English,  "  what  joy  it  is  to 
::  .:  • :  Tr.j.zi  :i  v.yur  d^mormableness  with  reason,  and 
(  ■  ■:  rCTcr^'SsL::^  cc  vour  inutile  and  vain  thoughts  and 
r'-L*..:-?  w::!:  rhie  bri«ile  of  reason.  I  assure  you  all  the 
r*:  ■;'-'  <s    i  zy.y  w.:rld  could  not  c«)unterpoise  for  my  satis- 

:> :  i-.  v;...:^  ar.l.:rnainrv thereof The  unfeigned 

-    ^    -^    .'  :>^  •.v:::-'.vi:::-:j  ierate  doth  somewhat  retard  his 

A     -i^  -         ::  •.7>..r..'7    I:  was  therefore  the  detennina- 

:>."  :•  :•   :  .  i:  sixle  Aime  Boleyn  resolve  to  accept 

i:         ?     .  •  * :  :'  ■>  "?  a::  iriip^rrtant  lesson  for  which  we  are 

•.::.•"■   -:    -tvr.*.    We  should  be  grateful  to 

;'.:..':  1-Av".:\r  >.-.  oarerVay  preser^-ed  them. 

'"  :■     .:  :":r;  H^:;r>- ::j:::ed.  the  more  Wolsey  despaired ; 

•V   .:':  :.j.v--  i;<:7e..:  ::  :v::o:ra:e  into  Clement's  thoughts, 

*  :••.:..■    : •:  suooerri.     l-ju^rining  that  De  Angelis,  the 

^*     :;.'   .-*:/:  S:\i:::5h  OVservanco.  knew  all  the  secrets  of 

■'  ;•:  .•:  .:  ::  ::;:  t::::::::.  he  couceived  the  plan  of  kid- 

.1  ;     J  l.::::       *  I:'  h :  ^.-js  ro  Spain  by  sea."  said  he  to  Du 

!'       • .  ••  .1  j>  •;  bri^aiiiino  or  two  would  do  the  business; 

.  '.-•    \  ::  uii:  :.•  v\i5ior  silll"     Du  Bellay  failed  not 

ir.soli    "  tc  tell  him  plainly  that  by  such 


•  v-rz:  ?.::•. .5  ^ii-.jkv;  ;:  jksiiutii .;  me  sum  compfexus.  Sute  Papei% 
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proceedings  he  would  entirely  forfeit  ihe  pope's  good  wiU,"— 
"What  matter?"  replied  Wolsey,  "  I  liave  nothing  to  lose." 
As  he  said  this,  tears  started  to  his  eyes.*  At  last  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  pontiff's  designs,  and 
wiped  his  eyes,  awaiting,  not  without  fear,  the  interview  be- 
tween Henry  and  Campeggio. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  a  month  after  his  arrival,  the  nun- 
cio, borne  in  a  sedan  chair  of  red  velvet,  was  carried  to  court. 
He  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  hia  secretary 
in  his  name  delivered  a  high-sounding  speech,  saluting 
Henry  with  the  name  of  Saviour  of  Rome,  Liberator  wbU, 
"  His  majesty,"  replied  Fox  in  the  king's  name,  "  has  only 
performed  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  Christian  prince,  and 
he  hopes  that  the  holy  see  will  bear  them  in  mind." — "  Well 
attacked,  well  defended,"  said  Du  Bellay.  For  the  moment, 
a  few  Latin  declamations  got  the  papal  nuncio  out  of  hi? 
difliculcies. 

Campeggio  did  not  deceive  himself:  if  the  divorce  were 
refused,  he  foresaw  the  reformation  of  England.  Yet  he 
hoped  still,  for  he  was  assured  that  Catherine  would  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church;  and  being  fully  persuaded 
that  the  queen  would  refuse  the  holy  father  nothing,  the 
nuncio  began  "  his  approaches,"  as  Du  Bellay  calls  them. 
On  the  27th  of  October,  the  two  cardinals  waited  on  Cathe- 
rine, and  in  flattering  terms  insinuated  that  she  might  pre- 
vent the  blow  which  threatened  her  by  voluntary  retirement 
into  a  convent.  And  then,  to  end  all  indecision  in  the  queen's 
mind,  Campeggio  put  on  a  severe  look  and  exclaimed :  "  How 
is  it,  madam, explain  the  mystery  to  us?  From  the  momenl 
the  lioly  father  appointed  us  to  examine  the  question  of  your 
divorce,  you  have  been  seen  not  only  at  court,  but  in  public, 
wearing  the  most  magnificent  ornaments,  participating  with 
an  appearance  of  gaiety  and  satisfaction  at  amnsements  and 

feativitiea  which  you  had  never  tolerated  before The 

church  is  in  the  most  cruel  embarrassment  with  regard  to 
you  ;  the  king,  yonr  husband,  is  in  the  greatest  perplexity; 
Ihe  princess,  your  daughter,  is  taken  from  you and  in- 

•  Du  Bellay  to  MontmOMncy,  SIst  October.  Le  Grand,  Prenve^ 
p.  185. 
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Bteail  of  shedding  tean,  you  p^e  yometf  up  to  Tamty. 
Renounce  the  world,  madam ;  enter  a  BUDneiy*  Our  hdj 
fiather  himself  reqniies  this  of  you."  * 

The  agitated  queen  was  almost  fainting ;  atifiing  her  emiH 
tion,  however,  she  «ud  milfly  hut  finnly  e  ^  Alas  I  my  bidi^ 
18  it  now  a  question  whether  I  am  the  king's  lawful  wife  or 
not,  when  I  have  heen  mairieo  to  him  almost  twenty  yesn 

and  no  ol\jcction  raised  bdore? Dirers  prelates  and  loidi 

are  yet  alive  who  then  adjudged  our  marriage  good  and  law- 
ful,— and  now  to  say  it  is  detestahle  I  this  is  a  great  marvd 
to  me,  especially  when  I  consider  what  a  wise  prince  the 
king*8  father  was,  and  also  the  natural  love  and  affection  my 
father,  King  Ferdinand,  bare  unto  me.  I  think  that  neither 
of  these  illostrious  princes  would  have  made  me  contract  aa 
illicit  union."  At  these  words,  Catherine's  emotion  com- 
pelled her  to  step. — ^  If  I  weep,  my  lords,"  she  continued 
almost  immediately,  ''  it  is  not  for  myself,  it  is  for  a  person 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life.  Whatl  I  should  consent  to  an 
act  which  deprives  my  daughter  of  a  crown  ?  No,  I  will  not 
sacrifice  my  child.  I  know  what  dangers  threaten  me.  I 
am  only  a  weak  woman,  a  stranger,  without  learning,  ad- 
visers, or  friends and  my  enemies  are  skilful,  learned  in 

the  laws,  and  desirous  to  merit  their  master's  favour 

and  more  than  that,  even  my  judges  are  my  enemies.  Can 
I  receive  as  such,''  she  said  as  she  looked  at  GampQggio, 

"  a  man  extorted  from  the  pope  by  manifest  lying? And 

as  for  you,"  added  she,  turning  haughtily  to  Wolsey,  "  having 
failed  in  attaining  the  tiara,  you  have  sworn  to  revenge  yoor^ 

self  on  my  nephew  the  emperor and  you  have  kept  him 

true  promise ;  for  of  all  his  wars  and  vexations,  he  may  only 
thank  you.  One  victim  was  not  enough  for  you.  Forging 
abominable  suppositions,  you  desire  to  plunge  his  aunt  into 

a  frightful  abyss But  my  cause  is  just,  and  I  trust  it  in 

the  Lord's  hand."  After  this  bold  language,  tlie  unhappy 
Catherine  witlidrew  to  her  apartments.  The  imminence  of 
the  danger  elRicted  n  salutary  revolution  in  her;  she  laid 
aside  her  brilliant  ornaments,  assumed  the  sober  garments 

*  Du  Bellay  to  Muntmorency  1st  November.  Le  Grand,  PreafMi 
P  1.0^. 
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in  wbich  she  is  ttnally  ittpteseilecl,  ami  pMSid  days  md 
niglits  in  monming  and  in  tears.* 

Thus  Oampeggio  saw  his  hopes  deceived ;  he  iiad  ibought 

to  find  a  nnn,  and  had  met  a  queen  and  a  mother Ho 

now  proceeded  to  set  erery  imaginable  spring  Bt  work;  as 
Catherine  wonld  not  renounce  Henry,  he  must  try  and  pre« 
Tail  upon  Henry  to  renounce  his  idea  of  separating  from  the 
queen.  The  Roman  legate  therefore  changed  his  batteries, 
and  turned  them  against  the  king. 

Henry,  always  impatient,  went  one  day  unannounced  ie 
Gampeggio's  lodging,  accompanied  by  Wolsey  only  rf  ''  Am 
we  are  without  witnesses,**  he  said,  tiJung  his  seat  familiarly 
between  the  two  cardinals,  **  let  us  speak  fredy  of  our  affairst  ( 
— ^How  shall  you  proceed  ?"  But  to  his  great  astonishment 
and  grief,  §  the  nuncio  prayed  him,  with  all  imaginable  de* 
Ucacy,  to  renounce  the  diTorce.||  At  these  words  ^e  ifierf 
Tudor  burst  out:  "  Is  this  how  the  pope  keeps  his  word? 
He  sends  me  an  ambassador  to  annul  my  marriage,  but  in 
reality  to  confirm  it.^  He  made  a  pause.  Oampeggio  knew 
not  what  to  say.  Henry  and  Catherine  being  equally  per* 
suaded  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  nuncio  was  in  a 
dilemma.  Wolsey  himself  suflfered  a  martyrdom.^  The 
king's  anger  grew  fiercer;  he  had  thought  the  legate  would 
hasten  to  withdraw  an  imprudent  expression,  but  Campeggio 
was  dumb.  ^  I  see  that  you  hare  chosen  3rour  part,''  said 
Henry  to  the  nuncio ;  "  mine,  you  may  be  sure,  will  soon  be 
taken  also.  Let  the  pope  t)nly  persevere  in  this  way  of  act- 
ing, and  the  apostolical  see,  covered  with  perpetual  infamy, 
wSl  be  visited  with  a  frightful  destructioa.''**  The  lion  had 
thrown  off  the  lamb^  skin  which  he  had  aomeatarily  as- 

*  Regina  in  laeta  ei  laorymirttootas  dieaqae  eg^    Sanders,  p.  2S. 
fBegia  majestas  ei  ego  ad  earn  orebro  aooessimas.     State  Papers, 

vii.p.103. 

X  Rox  et  duo  cardinales,  remotis  arbitris,  de  sols  rebus  multtun  et  dn 
eolloentl.    Sanders,  p.  29. 

f  IneredibOi  ntrinsque  nostrum  animi  mcerore.  State  Papers, vfL  p.  104. 

S  Conatus  est  omne  diyortium  inter  regiam  majestatem  et  nfcluaai 
diisnadere.    Ibid. 

%  Non  absque  ingenti  cruciatu.    Ibid. 

^  Ingemiscendnm  exetdinm,  perpetua  infkmia.    Ibid. 
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imned.  Campeggio  felt  thmt  he  miut  afqpeaee  the  monareh. 
<*  Graft  and  delay"  were  hie  orden  from  Borne;  and  with 
that  Tiew  the  pope  had  provided  him  with  the  ncccflsaiy 
arms.  He  haateaed  to  prodmse  the  fomons  decreidl  whicb 
pronounced  the  divorce.  "  The  holy  father,"  he  told  the 
king,  "  ardently  desires  that  this  matter  should  he  terminated 
by  a  happy  reconciliation  between  yon  and  the  queen;  bat 
if  that  is  impossible,  you  shall  judge  yourself  whether  or  not 
his  holiness  can  keep  his  promises."  He  then  read  the  boll, 
and  even  showed  it  to  Henry,  without  permitting  it,  howerer, 
to  leave  his  hands.  This  exhibition  produced  the  desired 
effect :  Henry  grew  cahn.  ^  Now  I  am  at  ease  again,"  he 
said ;  "  this  miraculous  talisman  revives  alt  my  courage. 
This  decretal  is  the  efficacious  remedy  that  will  restore  peace 
to  my  oppressed  conscience,  and  joy  to  my  braised  hearL* 
Write  to  his  holiness,  that  this  immense  benefit  binds  me  to 
him  so  closely,  that  he  may  expect  from  me  more  than  his 
imagination  can  conceive." 

And  yet  a  few  clouds  gathered  shortly  after  in  the  king's 
mind. 

Campeggio  having  shown  the  bull  had  hastened  to  lock  it 
up  again.  Would  he  presume  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands? 
Henry  and  Wolsey  will  leave  no  means  untried  to  get  pos- 
session of  it ;  that  point  gained,  and  victory  is  theirs. 

Wolsey  having  returned  to  the  nuncio,  he  asked  him  for 
the  decretal  with  an  air  of  candour  as  if  it  was  the  most  na- 
tural thing  in  the  world.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  show  it  to 
the  king^s  privy  councillors.  "  The  pope,**  replied  Campeg- 
gio, '^  has  granted  this  bull,  not  to  be  used,  but  to  be  kept 
secret  ;f  he  simply  desired  to  show  the- king  the  good  feeling 
by  wliich  he  was  animated."  Wol§ey  having  failed,  Henry 
tried  his  skill.  ^'  Have  the  goodness  to  hand  me  the  bull 
which  you  showed  me/'  snid  he.  The  nuncio  respecttiilly 
refused.  "  For  a  single  moment,"  he  said.  Camjicggio  sliii 
refused.  The  haughty  Tudor  retired,  stifling  his  angi»r. 
Then  Wolsey  made  another  attempt,  and  founded  his  de- 

*  Remediam  leyamenque  afilictas   oppresssque  conscientia).     Slal0 
Papers,  yii.  p.  104. 
+  N<m  at  ea  utertmur,  sed  ut  secreta  haberetur.     Ibid. 
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mand  on  jnstiee.  ^  Like  jou,  I  am  delegated  by  bis  holi- 
ness to  decide  tbis  ai&ir,''  he  said,  '^  and  I  wish  to  study  the 
important  document  which  is  to  regulate  our  proceedings/' — 
This  was  met  by  a  new  refusal  "  WhatP  exclaimed  the 
minister  of  Henry  YIII.,  '^  am  I  not,  like  you,  a  cardinal? 

like  you,  a  judge?  your  colleague?"    It  mattered  not, 

the  nuncio  would  not,  by  any  means,  let  the  decretal  go.* 
Clement  was  not  deceived  in  the  choice  he  had  made  of 
Campeggio ;  the  ambassador  was  worthy  of  his  master. 

It  was  evident  that  the  pope  in  granting  the  bull  had  been 
acting  a  part :  this  trick  revolted  the  king.  It  was  no  longer 
anger  that  he  felt,  but  disgust.  Wolsey  knew  that  Henry's 
contempt  was  more  to  be  feared  than  his  wrath.  He  grew 
alarmed,  and  paid  the  nuncio  another  visit.  *^  The  general 
•  commission,''  he  said,  '^  is  insufficient,  the  decretal  commis- 
sion alone  can  be  of  service,  and  you  do  not  permit  us  to 

read  a  word  of  it.-}- The  king  and  I  place  the  greatest 

confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  his  holiness,  and  yet  we 
find  our  expectations  frustrated.  |  Where  is  that  paternal 
affection  with  which  we  had  flattered  ourselves?  What 
prince  has  ever  been  trifled  with  as  the  king  of  England  is 
now?  If  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  Defender  of  the  Faith 
is  rewarded,  Christendom  will  know  what  those  who  serve 
Rome  will  have  to  expect  from  her,  and  every  power  will 
withdraw  its  support.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves:  the 
foundation  on  which  the  holy  see  is  placed  is  so  very  insecure 
that  the  least  movement  will  suflice  to  precipitate  it  into 
everlasting  ruin§  What  a  sad  futurity  I what  inex- 
pressible torture  1 whether  I  wake  or  sleep,  gloomy 

thoughts  continually  pursue  me  like  a  frightful  nightmare."  || 
This  time  Wolsey  spoke  the  truth. 

But  all  his  eloquence  was  useless ;  Campeggio  refused  to 

*  Nnllo  pacto  adduci  yult,  ut  mihi,  suo  collegcB^  commissionem  hano 
iacretaleiii  e  suis  manibas  oredat.    State  Papers,  vii.  p.  105. 

f  Neo  ullum  verbum  nee  mentionem  ullam.    Ibid. 

X  Ease  omni  spe  fnistratos  qnam  in  prssfata  Sanctitate  tarn  ioteme 
reposaeramus.    Ibid. 

I  A  fnndamento  tarn  levi,  incertaque  statera  pendeat,  ut  in  sempiteBV 
nam  minam.    Ibid.  p.  106. 

0  Qnanto  anind  emdatn Ticilani  dormiensqne.    Ibid.  p.  lOt. 
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p0ol  ol  a  divosee  between  the  kbg  and  queen  bad  9tw^ 
the  lU^Mi ;  and  the  migc»ity,  particularly  among  the  womeO} 
dedaied  aganat  the  king.  ''  Whatever  may  he  doue/'  thj9 
iwopla  said  bekHy,.  "whoever  marries  the  Princess  Maxj 
wiH  he  king  of  England."*  Wolsey'a  spies  infocmed  him 
that  Catherine  and  Charles  Y.  had  majsy  devoted  partisans 
even  at  the  court.  He  wished  to  make  sure  of  this.  "  It  is 
pretended,"  he  said  one  day  in  an  indifferent  tone,  ^^  that  the 
emperor  has  hoasted  that  he  will  get  the  king  driven  from 

his  realm,  and  that  by  his  majesty's  own  subjects What 

do  yon  think  of  it,  my  lords?" — '^  Tough  against  the  spu^" 
says  Du  Bellay,  the  lords  remained  silent  At  length,  how- 
ever, one  of  them  more  imprudent  than  the  rest,  exelaimed : 
'^Sttch  a  boast  will  make  the  emperor  lose  more  than  a 
Irandred  thousand  Englishmen.'*  This  was  enough  for 
Wolsey.  To  Ictse  them,  he  thought,  Charles  must  have 
ihiem.  If  Catherine  thought  of  levying  war  against  her 
husband,  following  the  example  of  former  queens  of  Eng- 
land, she  would  have,  then,  a  party  ready  to  support  her ; 
ibis  became  dangerous. 

The  king  and  the  cardinal  immediately  took  their  mcas- 
wres.  More  than  15,000  of  Charles's  subjects  were  ordered 
lo  leave  London ;  the  arms  of  the  citizens  were  seized,  ^^  in 
ocder  that  they  might  have  no  worse  weapon  than  the 
tongue;''-)-  the  Flemish  councillors  accorded  to  Catherine 
were  dismissed,  after  they  had  been  heard  by  the  king  and 
Campeggio,  ^'fbr  they  had  no  commission  to  speak  to  the 
cA$P  [Wolsey]  " — and  finally,  they  kept  "  a  great  and  con- 
atani  watch  "  npon  the  country.  Men  feared  an  invasion  of 
England,  and  Henry  was  not  of.  a  humour  to  subject  bis 
kingdom  to  ike  pope. 

This  was  not  enough ;  the  alarmed  king  thought  it  his 
daty  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  his  people ;  and  having 
nmunoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  judges,  the 
■MonberB  of  the  privy-council,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city,  and  many  of  the. gentry,  to  meet  him  at  hia  palace 

*  Da  BellAy  to  Montmoroacy,  8ih   Noyember  152a.     Jj^  GvMidf 
Fnaim^  p.  204.  t  Ibid.  p.  232 
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of  Bridewell  on  the  18th  of  November  *  he  said  to  them  with 
a  Terj  condescending  air :  ''  Ton  know,  my  lords  and  gende^ 
men,  that  for  these  twenty  years  past  divine  Providence  bu 
granted  our  country  such  prosperity  as  it  had  never  known 
before.  But  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  glory  that  surrounds  mc. 
the  thought  of  my  last  hour  often  occurs  to  me,-|-  and  I  fe» 
that  if  I  should  die  without  an  heir,  my  death  would  cause 
more  damage  to  my  people  than  my  life  has  done  them  good. 
God  forbid,  that  for  want  of' a  legitimate  king  England 
should  be  again  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war!" 
Then  calling  to  mind  the  illegalities  invalidating  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine,  the  king  continued:  ^ These  thougfau 
have  filled  my  mind  with  anxiety,  and  are  continually  prick- 
ing my  conscience.  This  is  the  only  motive,  and  Grod  b  my 
witness,!  which  has  made  me  lay  this  matter  before  the 
pontiffl  As  touching  the  queen,  she  is  a  woman  incompar- 
able in  gentleness,  humility,  and  buxomness,  as  I  these 
twenty  years  have  had  experiment  of;  so  that  if  I  were  to 
marry  again,  if  the  marriage  might  be  good,  I  would  sorelj 
choose  her  above  all  other  women.  But  if  it  be  determined 
by  judgment  that  our  marriage  was  against  God's  law,  and 
surely  void,  then  I  shall  not  only  sorrow  in  departing  from 
so  good  a  lady  and  loving  companion,  but  much  more  lament 
and  bewail  my  unfortunate  chance,  that  I  liave  so  long  lired 
in  adultery,  to  God's  great  displeasure,  and  have  no  tme 
heir  of  my  body  to  inherit  this  realm Therefore  I  re- 
quire of  you  all  to  pray  with  us  that  the  very  truth  may 
be  known,  for  the  discharging  of  our  conscience  and  the 
saving  of  our  soul."§  These  words,  though  wanting  in 
sincerity,  were  well  calculated  to  soothe  men's  minds.  Un- 
fortunately, it  appears  that  after  this  speech  from  the  crown, 
the  official  copy  of  which  has  been  preserved,  Henry 
added  a  few  words  of  liis  own.    "  If  however,"  he  said,  ac- 

♦  This  act  is  dated  Idibus  Novcmbris.    Wilkina,  Concilia,  iiL  p.  714. 
Herbert  and  Collyer  say  the  8th  November, 
t  In  mentem  una  venit  et  concurrit  mortis  co^tatio.    Ibid. 

t  Hsec  una  res  qnod  Deo  teste  et  in  regis  oraoulo  affimuuDiis.  WOkte* 
CwioilU,  iii.  p.  714.  §  HaU,  p.  764. 
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to  Da  BeDay,  casting  a  threateniDg  glance  around 
him,  ''  there  should  be  any  man  whatsoever  who  speaks  of 
his  prince  in  other  than  becoming  terms,  I  will  show  him 
that  I  am  the  master,  and  there  is  no  head'  so  high  that  I 
will  not  roll  it  from  his  shoulders.*'*  This  was  a  speech  in 
Henr/s  style ;  but  we  cannot  give  unlimited  credit  to  Du 
Bellay's  assertions,  this  diplomatist  being  very  fond,  like 
others  of  his  class,  of  ^'  seasoning"  his  despatches.  Bnt 
whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  regards  the  postscript,  the 
speech  on  the  divorce  produced  an  effect.  From  that  time 
there  were  no  more  jests,  not  even  on  the  part  of  the  Boleyns' 
enemies.  Some  supported  the  king,  others  were  content  to 
pity  the  queen  in  secret ;  the  majority  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  court-revolution  which  every  one  foresaw. 
*^  The  king  $o  plainly  gave  them  to  understand  his  pleasurCi'' 
says  the  French  ambassador,  ^^  that  they  speak  more  soberly 
than  they  have  done  hitherto.^ 

Henry  wishing  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and 
to  allay  the  fears  felt  by  the  higher  classes,  gave  several 
magnificent  entertainments  at  one  time  in  London,  at  another 
at  Greenwich,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  and  then  at  Rich- 
mond. The  queen  accompanied  him,  but  Anne  generally 
remained  '^  in  a  very  handsome  lodging  whicli  Henry  had 
furnished  for  her,"  says  Du  Bellay.  The  cardinal,  following 
his  master's  example,  gave  representations  of  French  {days 
with  great  magnificence.  All  hi»  hope  was  in  France.  "  I 
desire  nothing  in  England,  neither  in  word  nor  in  deed,  which 
is  not  French,"f  he  said  to  the  bishop  of  Bayonne.  At 
length  Anne  Boleyn  had  accepted  the  brilliant  position  she 
had  at  first  refused,  and  every  day  her  stately  mansion 
(Suffolk  House)  was  filled  with  a  numerous  court, — ^*  more 
than  ever  had  crowded  to  the  queen,** — "  Yes,  yes^**  said  Du 
Bellay,  as  he  saw  the  crowd  turning  towards  the  rising  sun, 
''  they  wish  by  these  little  things  to  accustom  the  people  to 
endure  her,  that  when  great  ones  are  attempted,  they  may 
not  be  found  so  strange." 

*  Du  Bellay  to  Montmorency,  17ih  Noyember  1528.     Le  Bnndt 
Preuyes,  p.  218. 
t  Da  Bellay  to  Montmorency,  Ist  Juiuary.    Ibid.  p.  Tlff^ 
TOL,  T,  18 
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In  the  midst  of  these  festiyities  the  grand  business  did  not 
slainber.  When  the  French  ambassador  solicited  the  snb- 
My  intended  for  the  ransom  of  tiie  sons  of  Francis  I.,  the 
cardinal  required  of  him  in  exchange  a  paper  proring  tliat 
the  marriage  had  never  been  valid.  Da  Bellay  excnsed 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  want  of  learning;  bat 
being  given  to  understand  that  he  could  not  have  the  subsidy 
without  it,  he  wrote  the  memoir  in  a  single  day.  The  en- 
raptuised  cardinal  and  king  entreated  him  to  speak  with  Cam- 
peggio.*  The  ambassador  consented,  and  succeeded  bejond 
all  expectation.  The  nuncio,  fully  aware  that  a  bow  too 
much  bent  will  break,  made  Henry  by  turns  become  the 
sport  of  hope  and  fear.  "  Take  care  how  you  assert  that 
the  pope  had  not  the  right  to  grant  a  dispensation  to  the 
king,"  said  he  to  the  French  bishop ;  "  this  would  be  denying 
Am  power,  which  is  infinite.  But,"  added  he  in  a  mysterioiu 
tone,  "  I  will  point  out  a  joad  that  will  infallibly  lead  you 
to  the  mark.  Show  that  the  holy  father  has  been  deceived 
by  false  information.  Push  me  hard  on  that,^*  he  continued, 
"  so  as  to  force  me  to  declare  that  the  dispensation  waa 
granted  on  erroneous  grounds."f  Thus  did  the  legate  him- 
self reveal  the  breach  by  which  the  fortress  might  be  sur- 
prised. "  Victory!'*  exclaimed  Henry,  as  he  entered  Anne's 
apartments  all  beaming  with  joy. 

But  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  Campeggio  was  only  a 
new  trick.  "  There  is  a  great  rumour  at  court,"  wrote  bu 
JBellay  soon  after,  "  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Franco 
are  coming  together,  and  leaving  Henry  alone,  so  that  all 
will  fall  on  his  shoulders."  J  Wolsey,  finding  that  the  in- 
trigues of  diplomacy  had  failed,  thought  it  his  duty  to  put 
fresh  springs  in  motion,  "  and  by  all  good  and  honest  means 
to  gain  the  pope's  favour.  §  He  saw,  besides,  to  his  great 
sorrow,  the  new  catholicity  then  forming  in  the  woild,  and 
uniting,  by  the  closest  bonds,  the  Christians  of  England  to 
those  of  the  continent.    To  strike  down  one  of  the  leaden  of 

•  Le  Grand,  Preuves,  p.  2»  0. 

t  Pou8«ez-moi  cela  raide.    Du  Bellay  to  Montmorency.    Le  GnvL 
Pnuyei»  p.  217. 
:  Ibid.  p.  219.  §  Ibid.  p.  re5. 
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this  evangelical  moyement  might  incline  the  court  of  Rome 
in  Henijr's  fiaYoar.  The  cardinal  undertook,  therefore,  to 
persecute  Tyndale;  and  this  resolution  will  now  transport 
OS  to  Oennany. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tme  Catholicity — Woleey — Harman's  Matter— West  sent  to  Cologne^ 
Labours  of  Tyndale  and  Fryth — Bincke  at  Frankfort — He  makes  a 
DiscoYery — Tyndale  at  Marburg— West  returns  to  England— His  Tor- 
tures in  the  Monastery. 

• 

The  residence  of  Tyndale  and  his  friends  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  connexions  there  formed  with  pious  Christians,  testify 
to  the  fraternal  spirit  which  the  Reformation  then  restored 
to  the  church.  It  is  in  protestantism  that  true  catholicity  is 
to  he  found.  The  Romish  church  is  not  a  catholic  church. 
Separated  from  the  churches  of  the  east,  which  are  the  oldest 
in  Christendom,  and  from  the  reformed  churches,  which  are 
the  purest,  it  is  nothing  but  a  sect,  and  that  a  degenerated 
one.  A  church  which  should  profess  to  believe  in  an  epis- 
copal unity,  but  which  kept  itself  separate  from  tlie  episco- 
pacy of  Rome  and  of  the  East,  and  from  the  eyangelical 
churches,  would  be  no  longer  a  catholic  church ;  it  would  be 
a  sect  more  sectarian  still  than  that  of  the  Vatican,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  fragment.  The  church  of  the  Saviour  requires  a 
truer,  a  diviner  unity  than  that  of  priests,  who  condemn  one 
another.  It  was  the  reformers,  and  particularly  Tyndale,* 
who  proclaimed  throughout  Christendom  the  existence  of  a 
^Ifody  of  Christ,  of  which  all  the  children  of  God  are  members. 
The  disciples  of  the  Reformation  are  the  true  catliolics. 

It  was  a  catholicity  of  another  sort  that  Wolsey  desired 
to  uphold.  He  did  not  reject  certain  reforms  in  the  church, 
particularly  such  as  brought  him  any  profit;  but,  before  all, 
he  wished  to  preserve  for  the  hierarchy  their  privileges  and 
uniformity.    The  Romish  church  in  England  was  then  per- 

*  The  Clinroh  of  Christ  is  the  moltitude  of  all  them  that  beUefo  la 
C1alii,&e.    ExpoeUkmoriIat(bew,Pr<rfo«iie. 
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flonifled  in  him,  and  if  he  fell,  its  rain  would  he  near.  Hit 
political  talents  and  multiplied  relations  with  the  continent, 
caused  him  to  discern  more  clearly  than  others  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  popedom.  The  publication  of  the  S^p- 
tnres  of  God  in  English  appeared  to  some  a  cloud  without 
importance,  which  would  soon  disappear  from  the  horizon ;  but 
to  the  foreseeing  glance  of  Wolsey,  it  betokened  a  mighty 
tempest.  Besides,  he  loved  not  the  fraternal  relations  then 
forming  between  the  evangelical  Christians  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  other  nations.  Annoyed  by  this  spiritual  catholicity, 
he  resolved  to  procure  the  arrest  of  T3mdale,  who  was  its 
principal  organ. 

Already  had  Hackett,  Henry's  envoy  to  the  *Low  Couw- 
tries,  caused  the  imprisonment  of  Harman,  an  Antwerp  mer- 
chant, one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  English  reformer. 
But  Hackett  had  in  vain  asked  Wolsey  for  such  documents  as 
would  convict  him  of  treason  (for  the  crime  of  loving  the  Bible 
was  not  sUfiScient  to  procure  Harman's  condemnation  in  Brar 
bant) ;  the  envoy  had  remained  without  letters  from  England, 
and  the  last  term  fixed  by  the  law  having  expired,  Harman 
and  his  wife  were  liberated  after  seven  months'  imprisonmeut 

And  yet  Wolsey  had  not  been  inactive.  The  cardinal 
hoped  to  find  elsewhere  the  cooperation  which  Margaret  of 
Austria  refused.  It  was  Tyndale  that  he  wanted,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  then  hidden  at  Cologne 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.  Wolsey,  recollecting  senator  Rincke 
and  the  services  he  had  already  performed,  determined  to  send 
to  him  one  John  West,  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at 
Greenwich.  West,  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  but  ener- 
getic man,  was  very  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself,  and 
he  had  already  gained  some  notoriety  in  England  among  the 
adversaries  of  the  Reformation.  Flattered  by  his  mission, 
this  vain  monk  immediately  set  off  for  Antwerp,  accompanied 
by  another  friar,  in  order  to  seize  Tyndale,  and  even  Roy, 
once  his  colleague  at  Greenwich,  and  against  whom  he  had 
there  ineffectually  contended  in  argument 

While  these  men  were  conspiring  his  ruin,  Tyndale  com- 
posed several  works,  got  them  printed,  and  sent  to  England, 
and  prayed  God  night  and  day  to  enlighten  lus  fellow  coon- 
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trymeu.  "  Why  do  you  give  yourself  so  much  trouble?"  said 
eome  of  liis  friends.  "  They  will  burn  your  books  as  they 
have  JJumt  the  Gospel."—"  They  will  only  do  what  I  expect," 
replied  he,  "  if  they  burn  me  also."  Already  he  beheld  his 
own  burning  pile  in  the  distance ;  but  it  was  a  sight  whiuh 
only  served  to  increase  his  zeal.  Hidden,  like  Luther  at  the 
Wartburg,  not  however  in  a  castle,  but  in  a  humble  lodging, 
Tyndalc,  like  the  Saxon  reformer,  spent  his  days  and  nights 
translating  the  Bible.  But  not  having  an  elector  of  Saxony 
to  protect  him,  he  was  forced  to  change  his  residence  from 
lime  to  time, 

At  tbis  epoch,  Fryth,  who  had  escaped  from  the  prisons 
of  Oxford,  rejoined  Tyndale,  and  the  sweets  of  friendship 
softened  the  bitterness  of  their  exile,  Tyndalc  liaving  finished 
the  New  Testament,  and  begun  the  translation  of  the  Ola, 
the  learned  Fryth  was  of  great  use  to  him.  The  more  they 
studied  the  word  of  God,  the  more  they  admired  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  1529,  they  published  the  books  of  Genesis  and 
Deuteronomy,  and  addressing  their  fellow-countrymen,  they 
said :  "  As  thou  readest,  think  that  every  syllable  pertaineth 
to  thine  own  self,  and  suck  out  the  pith  of  the  Scripture."" 
Then  denying  that  visible  signs  naturally  impart  grace,  as 
the  schoolmen  had  pretended,  Tyndale  maintained  that  the 
sacraments  are  effectual  only  when  the  Holy  Ghost  sheds 
bis  influence  upon  them.  "  The  ceremonies  of  the  law,"  he 
wrote,  "  stood  the  Israelites  in  the  same  stead  as  the  sacra- 
ments do  us.  We  are  saved  not  by  the  power  of  the  sacrifice 
or  tlic  deed  itself,  but  by  virtue  of  faith  in  the  promise, 
whereoi'  the  sjicrifiee  or  ceremony  was  a  token  or  sign.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  no  dumb  God,  no  God  that  goetli  a-mum- 
ming.  Wlierevcr  the  word  is  proclaimed,  this  inward  wit- 
ness workeih.  If  baptism  preach  me  the  washing  in  Christ's 
blood,  80  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  accompany  it ;  iiud  that  deed 
of  preaching  through  faith  doth  put  away  my  sins.  The 
wrk  of  Noah  saved  them  in  the  water  through  failli."-}- 

Tbe  man  who  dared  address  England  in  language  so  oon- 
trary  to  the  leaching  of  the  middle  ages  must  he  imprisona^ 
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John  West,  who  had  been  sent  with  this  object,  arrived  it 
Antwerp ;  Hackett  procured  for  him  as  interpreter  a  friar  of 
Euglisli  descent,  made  him  assume  a  secular  dress,  and  gave 
him  "  three  pounds  **  on  the  cardinal's  account ;  the  kn 
attention  the  embassy  atti^ted,  the  more  likely  it  would  be 
to  succeed.  But  great  was  West's  vexation,  on  reaching 
C!o1og:ne.  to  learn  that  Rincke  was  at  Frankfort  But  that 
mattcn^d  nut ;  the  Greenwich  monk  could  search  for  Tjrndste 
at  C!ologne,  und  desire  Rincke  to  do  the  same  at  Frankfort; 
thus  there  would  be  two  searches  instead  of  one.  West 
procured  a  "  swift"  messenger,  (he  too  w^as  a  monk,)  and 
gave  him  the  letter  Wolsey  had  addressed  to  Rincke. 

It  was  fair-time  at  Frankfort,  and  the  city  was  filled  with 
merchants  and  their  wares.  As  soon  as  Rincke  had  finished 
reading  Wolsey's  letter,  he  hastened  to  the  burgomasters, 
and  required  them  to  confiscate  the  English  translations  of 
the  Scriptures,  and,  above  all,  to  seize  ''  the  heretic  who  was 
troubling  England  as  Luther  troubled  (rcrmany."  "  I^ 
dale  and  his  friends  have  not  appeared  in  our  fairs  since  the 
month  of  March  1528,"  replied  the  magistrates,  *^  and  we 
know  not  whether  they  are  dead  or  alive." 

Rincke  was  not  discouraged.  John  Schoot  of  Strasburg, 
who  was  said  to  have  printed  Tyndalc's  books,  and  who 
cared  less  about  the  works  he  published  than  the  money  he 
drew  from  them,  happened  to  be  al  Frankfort.  "  Where  is 
Tyndale?"  Rincke  asked  him.  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied 
the  printer;  but  he  confessed  that  he  had  printed  a  thousand 
volumes  at  the  request  of  Tyndale  and  Roy.  "  Bring  them 
to  me,"  continued  the  senator  of  Cologne. — "  If  a  fair  price  is 
paid  me,  I  will  give  them  up  to  you."  Rincke  paid  all  that 
was  demanded. 

AVolscy  would  now  be  gratified,  for  the  New  Testament 
annoyed  liim  almost  as  much  as  the  divorce ;  this  book,  so 
dangerous  in  his  eyes,  seemed  on  the  point  of  raising  a  con- 
flagration which  would  infallibly  consume  the  edifice  of  Ro- 
man traditionalism.  Rincke,  who  participated  in  Iiis  patron's 
fears,  impatiently  opened  the  volumes  made  over  to  him; 
but  there  was  a  sad  mistake,  thev  were  not  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  not  even  a  work  of  Tyndale\,  but  one  written  by 
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WllUam  Roy,  a  chang'eable  aud  Tioleni  man,  wliom  tlic 
leformer  had  employed  Tor  some  time  at  Hamburg,  and  who 
had  followed  him  to  Cologne,  but  with  whom  he  had  soon 
become  disgusted.  "  I  bade  him  farewell  for  our  two  lives," 
said  Tyndale,  "  and  a  day  longer."  Roy,  on  quitting  iLo 
reformer,  had  gone  to  Strasburg,  where  he  boasted  of  liis 
relations  with  him,  and  had  got  printed  in  that  city  a  satire 
against  Wolsey  and  the  monastic  orders,  entitled  the  Burial 
of  the  Mass  :  this  was  the  book  delivered  to  Eincke.  The 
monk's  sarcastic  spirit  had  exceeded  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  controversy,  and  the  senator  accordiogly  dared  not  send 
the  volumes  to  England.  He  did  not  however  discontinue 
his  inquiries,  but  searched  every  place  where  he  thought  he 
could  discover  the  New  Testament,  and  having  seized  all 
the  suspected  volumes,  set  off  for  Cologne.* 

Yet  lie  was  not  satisfied.  He  wanted  Tyndale,  and  went 
about  asking  every  one  if  they  knew  where  to  find  him. 
But  the  reformer,  whom  he  was  seeking  in  so  many  places, 
and  especially  at  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  chanced  to  be  resid- 
ing at  about  equal  distances  from  these  two  towns;  so  that 
Rincke,  while  travelling  from  one  to  the  other,  might  have 
met  him  face  to  face,  as  Ahab's  messenger  met  Elijah.-^ 
Tyndale  was  at  Marburg,  whither  he  had  been  drawn  by 
several  motives.  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse  was  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  evangelical  doctrines.  The  university  had  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  Reform  by  the  paradoxes  of  Lam- 
bert of  Avignon.  Here  a  young  Scotsman  named  Hamil- 
ton, afterwards  illustrious  as  a  martyr,  had  studied  shortly 
before,  and  here  too  the  celebrated  printer,  John  Luft,  had 
his  presses.  In  this  city  Tyndale  and  Fryth  had  taken  up 
their  abode,  in  September  1538,  and,  hidden  on  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Lahn,  were  translating  the  Old  Testament.  It 
Rincke  had  searched  this  place  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
discover  them.  But  either  he  thought  not  of  it,  or  was 
afraid  of  the  terrible  landgrave.  The  direct  road  by  the 
Rhine  was  that  which  he  followed,  and  Tyndale  escaped. 

*  Anderson,  Anaala  of  the  Bible,  i.  p-  203 :  "  1  g&thered  toiietbsr  and 
packed  up  sll  the  boolu  from  ererf  qnarter  " 
+  I  Rliuca  iTiii.  7. 
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When  he  arrived  at  Ck)Iogne,  lUncke  had  an  immediata 
Intenriew  with  West  Their  investigatioiis  haying  fiiiled, 
they  must  have  recourse  to  more  Tigorous  measures.  Hm 
senator,  therefore,  sent  the  monk  back  to  Eng^nd,  accompa- 
nied by  his  son  Hermann,  charging  them  to  tellWolsej: 
<*  To  seize  Tyndaie  we  require  fuller  powers,  ratified  by  tbe 
emperor.  Tbe  traitors  who  conspire  against  the  life  of  tiie 
king  of  England  are  not  tolerated  in  the  empire,  much  less 
Tyndalc  and  all  those  who  conspire  against  Christendom. 
He  must  be  put  to  death ;  nothing  but  some  striking  ex- 
ample can  check  the  Lutheran  heresy.^ — And  as  to  ourselyes,* 
they  were  told  to  add,  ''  by  the  favour  of  God  there  may 
possibly  be  an  opportunity  for  his  royal  highness  and  your 
grace  to  recompense  us."*  Bincke  had  not  forgotten  the 
subsidy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  whieh  he  had  received  from 
Henry  YIL  for  the  Turkish  war,  when  he  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don as  Maximilian's  envoy. 

West  returned  to  Eng^d  sorely  vexed  that  he  had  failed 
in  his  mission.  What  would  they  say  at  court  and  in  his 
monastery  ?  A  fresh  humiliation  was  in  reserve  for  him. 
Roy,  whom  West  had  gone  to  look  for  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated 
into  his  own  convent.  The  warden,  Father  Robinson,  had 
embraced  them,  and  night  and  day  the  Greenwich  monks 
read  that  New  Testament  which  West  had  gone  to  Cologne 
to  burn.  The  Antwerp  friar,  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
Ills  journey,  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could  confide 
Ills  sorrows ;  but  the  Franciscans  sent  him  back  again  to 
the  continent,  and  then  amused  themselves  at  poor  West's 
expense.  If  he  desired  to  tell  of  his  adventures  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  laughed  at ;  if  he  boasted  of  the 
names  of  Wolscy  and  Henry  VIIL,  they  jeered  him  still 
more.  He  desired  to  speak  to  Roy's  mother,  hoping  to  gain 
some  useful  mformation  from  her ;  this  the  monks  prevented. 
"  It  is  in  my  commission,"  he  said.  They  ridiculed  him  more 
and  more.  Robinson,  perceiving  that  the  commission  made 
West  assume  unbecoming  airs  of  independence,  reqnes*H 

*  Cotton  MSS.,  ViltUias,  B.  zxi.  fol  43.    Bible  AnnaU,  i.  p.  204. 
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VTolsey  to  withdraw  it ;  and  West,  fancTing  he  was  about  to 
be  thrown  into  prison,  exclaimed  in  alarm :  ^  I  am  wearj  ol 
my  life!"  and  conjured  a  friend  whom  he  had  at  oourt  to 
ph)cnre  him  before  CfariBtmas  an  obedience  xmdtr  his  lord- 
ship's hand  and  seal,  enabling  him  to  leave  the  nionastery: 

What  you  pay  him  for  it,"  he  added,  '*  I  shall  see  yon  be  re- 
imbursed." Thus  did  West  expiate  the  fanatical  zeal  which 
had  urged  him  to  pursue  the  translator  of  the  orades  of  God. 
What  became  of  him,  we  know  not :  he  is  neyer  heard  of 
more. 

At  that  time  Wolsey  had  other  matters  to  engage  him 
than  this  ^  obedience.''  While  West's  complaints  were 
going  to  London,  those  of  the  king  were  travelling  to  Rome. 
The  great  business  in  the  cardinal's  eyes  was  to  midntafai 
harmony  between  Henry  and  the  church.  There  was  no  more 
thought  about  investigations  in  Germany^  and  for  a  time 
Tyndale  was  saved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Neceasity  of  the.  Reformation— Wolsey 's  Earnestness  with  Da  Casale 
Ab  Aadience  with  Clement  VII.— Cruel  Position  of  the  Pppe--A  iuitm 
Kiss — A  new  Brief— Bryan  and  Vannes  sent  to  Rome-^Henxy  and  Da 
Bellay — Wolsey's  Reasons  against  the  Brief— Excitement  in  Londonr^ 
Metamorphosis— Wolsey's  Decline — His  Anguish. 

The  king  and  a  part  of  his  people  still  adhered  to  the  pope^ 
dom,  and  so  long  as  these  bonds  were  not  broken  the  word 
of  Ck>d  could  not  have  free  course.  But  to  induce  En^nd 
to  renounce  Rome,  there  must  indeed  be  powerful  motives ; 
and  these  were  not  wanting. 

Wolsey  had  never  given  such  pressing  orders  to  any  id 
Henry's  ambassadors :  "  The  king,**  he  wrote  to  Da  Casale 
on  the  1st  of  November  1528,  "  commits  this  business  to 
your  prudence,  dexterity,  and  fidelity ;  and  I 'conjure  you  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  your  genius,  and  even  to  surpass 
them.    Be  very  sure  that  you  have  done  nothing  and  can 
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do  Bodiing  that  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the  khg,  more 
demnUe  by  me,  and  more  luefiil  and  glorious  for  700  and 
yonr  family.''* 

Da  Gasale  possessed  a  tenacity  which  justified  the  cardi- 
naTs  confidence,  and  an  active  excitable  mind :  trembling  at 
the  thought  of  seeing  Rome  lose  England,  he  immediately 
reqnested  an  audience  of  Clement  VIL  ''  What !"  sud  he 
to  the  pope,  ^  just  as  it  was  proposed  to  go  on  with  the 

divorce,  your  nuncio  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  kingl 

There  is  no  hope  that  Catherine  of  Aragon  will  ever  give  an 
heir  to  the  crown.  Holy  father,  there  must  be  an  end  of 
this.  Order  Gampeggio  to  place  Uie  decretal  in  his  majesty*! 
hands." — ^^  What  say  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  pope.  *'  I  would 
gladly  lose  one  of  my  fingers  to  recover  it  again,  and  yon 

ask  me  to  make  it  public it  would  be  my  ruin.''f    Da 

Casale  insisted :  "  We  have  a  duty  to  perform,"  he  said; 
**  we  remind  you  at  this  last  hour  of  the  perils  threatening 
the  relations  which  unite  Rome  and  England.  The  crisis  is 
at  hand.  We  knock  at  your  door,  we  cry,  we  urge,  we  en- 
treat, we  lay  before  you  the  present  and  future  dangers 

which  threaten  the  papacy.  { The  world  shall  know  that 

the  king  at  least  has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  devoted  son  of 
the  church.     If  your  holiness  desires  to  keep  England  in  St 

Peter's  fold,  I  repeat now  is  the  time now  is  the 

time.''  §  At  these  words,  Da  Casale,  unable  to  restrain  his 
emotion,  fell  down  at  the  pope's  feet,  and  begged  him  to  save 
the  church  in  Great  Britain.  The  pope  was  moved.  "  Rise," 
said  he,  with  marks  of  unwonted  grief,  ||  "  I  grant  you  all 
that  is  in  my  power ;  I  am  willing  to  confirm  the  judgment 
which  the  legates  may  think  it  their  duty  to  pass ;  but  I  ac- 
quit myself  of  all  responsibility  as  to  the  untold  evils  which 
this  matter  may  bring  with  it If  the  king,  after  having 

*  Vobis  vestrs&que'familiffi  utilius  aut  honorificentius.  State  Papers, 
Tii.  p.  1 14. 

t  Burnet,  Records,  ii.  p.  20.    Unius  dlgiti  jaotura quod  factam  tali 

revocarem. 

t  Admonere,  exolamare,  ro^re,  instare,  urfi^ere,  polsare,  pericuU  pre 
sentia  et  futora  demonstrare.    State  Papers,  tu.  p.  112. 

§  Tempus  jam  in  promptu  adest.    Ibid. 

f  Bunjet's  Hef  i.  p.  44.    Records,  p.  xx. 
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defended  the  faith  and  the  church,  desires  to  ruin  both,  on 
hhn  alone  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  so  great  a  disaster." 
Clement  granted  nothing.  Da  Casale  withdrew  dislieartened, 
and  feeling  convinced  that  the  pontiff  was  about  to  treat  with 
Charles  V. 

Wolsey  desired  to  save  the  popedom ;  but  the  popedom 
resisted.  Clement  VII.  was  about  to  lose  that  island  which 
Gregory  the  Great  had  won  with  such  difficulty.  Tae  pope 
was  in  the  most  cruel  position.  The  English  envoy  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  before  the  emperor's  ambassador  en- 
tered breathing  threats.  The  unhappy  pontiff  escaped  the 
assaults  of  Henry  only  to  be  exposed  to  those  of  Charles ; 
he  was  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  ball.  "  I 
shall  assemble  a  general  council,"  said  the  emperor  through 
his  ambassador,  ''  and  if  you  are  found  to  have  infringed 
the  canons  of  the  church  in  any  point,  you  shall  be  {Aro- 
ceeded  against  witl\  every  rigour.  Do  not  forget,"  added  his 
agent  in  a  low  tone,  ''  that  your  birth  is  illegitimate,  and 
consequently  excludes  you  from  the  pontificate."  The  timid 
Clement,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  tiara  falling  from  his 
head,  swore  to  refuse  Henry  everything  "  Alas  I "  he  said 
to  one  of  his  dearest  confidants,  ^^  I  repent  in  dust  and  ashes 
that  I  ever  granted  this  decretal  bull.  If  the  king  of  Eng- 
land so  earnestly  desires  it  to  be  given  him,  certainly  it  can- 
not be  merely  to  know  its  contents.  He  is  but  too  familiar 
with  them.  It  is  oAly  to  tie  my  hands  in  this  matter  of  the 
divorce ;  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths."  Clement, 
to  calm  his  agitation,  sent  one  of  his  ablest  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  Francis  Campana,  apparently  to  feed  the  king 
with  fresh  promises,  but  in  reality  to  cut  the  only  thread  on 
which  Henry's  hopes  still  hung.  .  "  We  embrace  your  ma- 
jesty," wrote  the  pope  in  the  letter  given  to  Campana,  "  with 
the  paternal  love  your  numerous  merits  deserve."  *  Now 
Campana  was  sent  to  England  to  burn  clandestinely  the 
famous  decretal ;  \  Clement  concealed  his  blows  by  an  em- 

*  No8  ilium  paterna  charitate  compleoti,  at  sua  erga  nos  atque  hane 
•edem  plurima  merita  reqninint.    State  Papon,  Tii.  116. 

t  To  oharn^  Campegiiis  to  burn  the  decretal.    Herbert,  p.  250. 
Mt's  Ref.  {.  47. 
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brace.  Rome  had  granted  many  divorces  not  so  well  fouiufed 
as  that  of  Henry  YIII. ;  but  a  very  different  matter  from  a 
divorce  was  in  question  here ;  the  pope,  desirous  of  upnds- 
ing  in  Italy  his  shattered  power,  was  about  to  sacrifice  ihe 
Tudor,  and  to  prepare  the  triumph  of  the  BeformadoiL 
Borne  was  separating  herself  from  England. 

All  Clements  fear  was,  that  Campana  would  arrive  too 
late  to  bum  the  bull;  he  was  soon  reassured;  a  dead  calm 
prevented  the  (freat  matter  from  advancing.  Gampeggio, 
who  took  care  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  his  mission,  gave 
himself  up,  like  a  skilful  diplomatist,  to  his  worldly  tastes; 
and  when  he  could  not,  due  respect  being  had  to  the  stata 
of  his  legs,  indulge  in  the  chase,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
he  passed  his  time  in  gambling,  to  which  he  was  much 
addicted.  Respectable  historians  assert  that  he  indulged  is 
still  more  illicit  pleasures  *  But  this  could  not  last  for  ever, 
and  the  nuncio  sought  some  new  means  of  delay,  which 
offered  itself  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  One  day  an 
officer  of  the  qucen*s  presented  to  the  Roman  legate  a  br^f 
of  Julius  II.,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  hull  of  dispensa- 
tion, signed  too,  like  that,  by  the  secretary  Sigismond,  and 
in  which  the  pope  expressed  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Henry's  objections  fell  of  themselves.  "  The  emperor,"  said 
Catherine's  messenger,  "  has  discovered  this  brief  among  the 
papers  of  Pucbla,  tlic  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage." — "  It  is  impossible  to  go  on,"  said 
Campcggio  to  Wolsey;  "all  your  reasoning  is  now  cut  from 
under  you.  We  must  wait  for  fresh  instructions"  This  was 
the  cardinal's  conclusion  at  every  new  incident,  and  the  jour- 
ney from  I^ndon  to  the  Vatican  being  very  long  (wiUiout 
reckoning  the  Roman  dilatoriness],  the  expedient  was  iu- 
alliblc. 

Thus  there  existed  two  acts  of  the  same  pope,  signed  on  the 
same  day — the  one  secret,  the  other  public,  in  contradiction 
to  eacli  other.  Henry  determined  to  send  a  new  mission  to 
Rome.  Anne  proposed  for  tliis  embassy  one  of  the  most 
accoiiiplished  gentlemen  of  the  court,  her  cousin.  Sir  Francis 

*  Hunting  and  gaming  aU  the  day  long,  and  following  harlots  all  ths 
night.    Burnet,  i.  p.  52. 
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Bryan.  With  him  was  joined  an  Italian,  Peter  Yannes, 
Henry's  Latin  secretary.  "  Yon  will  search  all  the  registers 
of  the  time  of  Jnlins  11."  said  Wolsey  to  them;  ^  you  will 
study  the  handwriting  of  Secretary  Sigismond,  and  you  will 
attentively  examine  the  ring  of  the  fisheiman  used  by  that 
pontiflf.* — ^Moreover,  you  will  inform  the  pope  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  set  a  certain  greyfriar,  named  De  Angelis,  in  his  place^ 
to  whom  Charies  would  give  the  spiritual  authority,  reserving 
the  temporal  for  himself.  You  will  manage  so  that  Clement 
takes  alarm  at  the  project,  and  you  will  then  offer  him  a 
guard  of  2000  men  to  protect  him.  You  will  ask  whether, 
in  case  the  queen  should  desire  to  embrace  a  religious  life, 
on  condition  of  the  king's  doing  the  same,  and  Henry 
should  yield  to  this  wish,-)-  he  could  have  tlie  assurance  that 
the  pope  would  afterwards  release  him  from  his  vows. 
And,  finally,  you  will  inquire  whether,  in  case  the  queen 
should  refuse  to  enter  a  convent,  the  pope  would  permit  the 
king  to  have  ttoo  toives,  as  we  see  in  the  Old  Testament. "  } 
Thn  idea  which  has  brought  so  much  reproach  on  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  was  not  a  new  one;  the  honour  of  it  belongs 
to  a  cardinal  and  legate  of  Rome,  whatever  Bossuet  may 
say.  "Lastly,"  continued  Wolsey,  "as  the  pope  is  of  a 
timid  disposition,  you  will  not  fail  to  season  your  remon- 
strances with  threats.  You,  Peter,  will  take  him  aside  and 
tell  him  that,  as  an  Italian,  having  more  at  heart  than  any 
one  the  glory  of  the  holy  see,  it  is  your  duty  to  warn  him, 
that  if  he  persists,  the  king,  his  realm,  and  many  other 
princes,  will  for  ever  separate  from  the  papacy .'^ 

It  was  not  on  the  mind  of  the  pope  alone  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  act;  the  rumour  that  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  France  were  treating  together  disturbed  Henry.    Wolsey 
ad  vainly  tried  to  sound  Du  Bellay;  these  two  priests  tried 
craft  against  craft.    Besides,  the  Frenchman  was  not  always 

*  State  Papers,  yii.  p.  126,  note. 

t  Only  thereby  to  conduce  the  queen  thereunto.    Ibid.  p.  136,  note. 

X  De  duabus  uxoribus.  Henry's  Instructions  to  Knight,  in  the  middle 
of  December  1528.  Ibid,  p  137.  Some  great  reasons  and  precedents  of 
the  Old  Testament  appear,  'ostrootions  to  same,  Ist  Dec.  lUd.  |».  186, 
note. 
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ieasoimbly  informed  by  his  court,  letters  taking  ten  dayt  to 
come  from  Paris  to  London.*  Henry  resolved  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  ambassador.  He  began  by  speaking  to 
him  of  his  matter,  says  Du  BelUy,  "  and  I  promise  you,"  be 
added,  "  that  he  needs  no  advocate,  he  understands  the 
whole  business  so  well."  Henry  next  touched  upon  the 
wrongs  of  Francis  I.,  "  recalling  so  many  things  that  the 
envoy  knew  not  what  to  say." — ^  I  pray  you,  Master  Am- 
bassador"  said  Henry  in  conclusion,  "  to  beg  the  king,  my 
brother,  to  give  up  a  little  of  his  amusements  during  a  year 
only  for  the  prompt  despatch  of  his  aflGurs.  Warn  those 
whom  it  concerns."  Havmg  given  this  spur  to  the  king  of 
France,  Henry  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Rome. 

In  truth,  the  fatal  brief  from  Spain  tormented  him  day  and 
night,  and  the  cardinal  tortured  his  mind  to  find  proofs  of 
its  non-authenticity;  if  he  could  do  so,  he  would  acquit  the 
papacy  of  the  charge  of  duplicity,  and  accuse  the  emperor  of 
forgery.  At  last  he  thought  he  had  succeeded.  ''  In  the 
first  place,"  he  said  to  the  king,  "  the  brief  has  the  same 
date  as  the  bull.  Now,  if  the  errors  in  the  latter  had  been 
found  out  on  the  day  it  was  drawn  up,  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  to  make  another  than  to  append  a  brief  point- 
ing out  the  errors.  What  I  the  same  pope,  the  same  day, 
at  tlie  ])ctition  of  the  same  persons,  give  out  two  rescripts 
for  one  effect,f  one  of  which  contradicts  the  other  I  Either 
the  bull  was  good,  and  then,  why  the  brief?  or  the  bull  was 
bad,  and  then,  why  deceive  princes  by  a  worthless  bull? 
Many  names  are  found  in  the  brief  incorrectly  spelt,  and 
tliesc  are  faults  which  the  pontifical  secretary,  whose  accu- 
racy is  so  well  known,  could  not  have  committed.}  Lastly, 
no  one  in  England  ever  heard  mention  of  this  brief;  and  yet 
it  is  here  that  it  ought  to  be  found.''  Henry  charged  Knight, 
his  ])rincipal  secretary,  to  join  tlie  other  envoys  with  all 

*  La  dite  Icttre  du  roi,  conibien  qu'elle  fCit  da  3,  je  Tai  re^ue  sinon  k 
13;  lo  parcil  m'advint  quasi  do  toutes  autres.  Du  Bollay  to  Montmor* 
oncy,  20  Dec.    Le  Grand,  Preuvcs. 

t  Stato  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  130. 

X  Queen  IsaMia  was  called  Elizabeth  in  the  brief;  but  I  haye  sen  a 
document  from  the  court  of  Madrid  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
waa  called  Isabella  ;  it  is  not  therefore  an  error  without  a  parallel. 
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speed,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  pope  the  BUpposititious  dint- 
acter  of  the  document. 

This  importaot  papeT  revived  the  irritation  felt  in  England 
against  Charlea  V.,  and  it  was  resolved  to  come  to  ejitremi- 
ties.  Every  one  discontented  with  Austria  took  refuge  la 
London,  particularly  the  Hungarians.  The  ambassador 
from  Hungary  proposed  to  Wolsey  to  adjudge  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  or  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  two  cbieTs  of  protestantism,*  Wolsey  ex- 
claimed in  alarm:  "  It  will  be  an  inconvenience  to  Christea- 
dom,  they  are  so  Lutheran."  But  the  Hungarian  ambassa- 
dur  so  satisfied  him,  that  in  the  end  be  did  not  find  tbc 
matter  quite  bo  inconvenient.  These  schemes  were  pros- 
pcring  in  London,  when  suddenly  a  new  metamorphosis 
look  place  under  the  eyes  of  Du  Bellay.  The  king,  the 
cardinal,  and  the  ministers  appeared  in  strange  consterna- 
tion. Vincent  Ua  Casale  had  just  arrived  from  Rome  with 
a  letter  from  his  cousin  the  prothonotary,  informing  Henry 
that  the  pope,  seeing  the  triumph  of  Charles  V.,  the  inde- 
cision of  Francis  I.,  the  isolation  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
Ihe  distress  of  his  cardinal,  had  flung  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Ihe  emperor.  At  Rome  they  went  so  far  as  to  jest  about 
Wolsey,  and  to  say  that  since  he  could  not  be  St  Peler  tbey 
would  make  him  Si  Paul. 

While  they  were  ridiculing  Wolsey  at  Rome,  at  St  Ger- 
main's they  were  joking  about  Henry.  "  I  will  make  him 
get  rid  of  the  notions  he  has  in  his  head,"  said  Francis;  and 
the  Flemings,  who  were  again  sent  out  of  the  country,  said 
as  they  left  London,  "  that  this  year  they  would  carry  on 
the  war  so  vigorously,  that  it  would  be  really  a  sight  worth 
seeing." 

Besides  these  public  griefs,  Wolsey  had  his  private  ones. 
Anne  Boieyn,  who  had  already  begun  to  use  her  influence 
on  behalf  of  the  despotic  cardinal's  victims,  gave  lierself  no 
rest  until  Cheyney,  a  courtier  disgraced  by  Wolsey,  had  been 
restored  to  the  king's  favonr.  Anne  even  gave  utterance  to 
several  biting  sarcasms  against  the  cardinal,  and  the  duke 

*  Du  Belliij  ta  Moiitmonijcjr,  IS  Jon.  1529.    Li>  Graail,  Freaiai,  p. 
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cf  XcMft*  aalUipftrtyb^aa  "to  upokk  Wg,"  tayi  Di 
BeDar.  Ai  the  momeDt  wlien  the  |k^m^  wamd  fay  Chaiki 
T^  vat  MfwatiBf  Cram  Engbiid,  Wobey  lunuelf  wu  tot- 

miv.    Who  shall  uphold  the  papaqr? After  Wohe?, 

w>l«dT!  Rome  vaf  on  the  pwnt  of  losing  the  power  whid 
lor  Bine  centiims  she  had  ezereieed  in  the  boeom  of  thii 
flteUMis  nation.  The  cardinal's  angaiah  cannot  be  de- 
jetibcd:  nBccann^  panned  by  gloomy  images,  be  saw 
Anae  en  die  throne  causing  the  triumph  of  the  Refonnatiou: 
ths  Btshtmaie  was  stifling  him.  **  Wa  grace,  the  legate,  ii 
ta  ermi  tremble.''  wrote  the  hbhop  of  Bayonne.    "  However 

he  i$  aaore  cmming  than  they  are."* 

Ti^  «qI  the  tempest  Wolsey  had  only  one  resonroe  M: 
tfi^  was  to  lender  Clement  fitToorable  to  his  master's  de- 
$cevL  The  eraftr  Campana,  who  had  bmnt  the  decret4 
^vofawd  him  WK  to  beheve  all  the  reports  transmitted  to 
hsa  (Evy»e«miBg  Rome.  ^  To  satisfy  the  king,"  said  he  to 
th^  canfiaaL  *the  hoh-fstherwillyif  necessary,  descend  from 
^  WQtiacal  tiuone.'x  Wolser  therefore  resolved  to  send 
n^  Rome  a  awte  energetic  agent  than  Yaimes,  Bryan,  or 
K:^*^^:.  Asd  v*a5t  hi«  eyes  on  Gardiner.  His  courage  began 
A>  nf Tire,  when  an  unexpected  erent  fanned  once  more  his 


LHAPTER  VI. 

TV  r^^  na«flfr— WoIwt's  Desrre— Confemee  about  the  Menben  •f 
ihr  CVac^^r^^— Wii&kt'^  lucnctiMis— Hie  Pope  leeoTen— Speech  W 
^  Ka^lvsJ:  K2Lvvv:$  :o  sh«  Pi>p>e- Cessna;  willing  to  abandon  £n|;bad 

-  rv#  fa^'jidCi  «wau::«i  the  Pope's  IVai&I  of  the  Brief— Wolsej's  Alirm 

-  lxwrf'.-i»— Brjms's  CieAr5ijc-*^cz,-e» — Henry's  Threats —Wolwy'i 
Tbev  m^ns  -  He  c^U  for  as  App«a!  w  Rome,  and  letracte— WoImj 
aai  IVft  B^I2aT  ai  KichB«^=«i— The  Ship  of  the  State. 

iV<  tbe  6th  of  January  I5in\  the  foait  of  Epiphany,  just  as 
the  pope  was  penonuing  nia^s,  he  was  attacked  by  a  sudden 

•  U  Grand,  PreuTcs,  p.  295^  196 
t  M»—  llirt.  Ref.  voL  i.  p.  60 
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illness ;  he  was  taken  to  his  room,  apparently  in  a  dying 
state.  When  this  news  reached  London,  the  cardinal  re- 
solved to  hasten  to  abandon  England,  where  the  soil  trem- 
bled under  his  feet,  and  to  climb  boldly  to  the  throne  of  the 
pontiffii.  Bryan  and  Yannes,  then  at  Florence,  hurried  on 
to  Rome  through  roads  infested  with  robbers.  At  Orvieto 
they  were  informed  the  pope  was  better ;  at  Viterbo,  no  one 
knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead ;  at  Ronciglione,  they  were 
assured  that  he  had  expired ;  and,  finally,  when  they  reached 
the  metropolis  of  the  popedom,  they  learnt  that  Clement  could 
not  survive,  and  that  the  imperialists,  supported  by  the  Colon- 
nas,  were  striving  to  have  a  pope  devoted  to  Charles  V.* 

But  great  as  might  be  the  agitation  at  Rome,  it  was 
greater  still  at  Whitehall.  If  God  caused  De'  Medici  to  de- 
scend from  the  pontifical  throne,  it  could  only  be,  thought 
Wolsey,  to  make  him  mount  it.  "  It  is  expedient  to  have 
such  a  pope  as  may  save  the  realm,"  said  he  to  Gardiner. 
*  ''  And  although  it  cannot  but  be  incommodious  to  me  in  this 
mine  old  age  to  be  the  common  father,  yet,  when  all  things 
be  well  pondered,  the  qualities  of  all  the  cardinals  well  con* 
sidercd,  I  am  the  only  one,  without  boasting,  that  can  and 
will  remedy  the  king's  secret  matter.  And  were  it  not  for 
the  redintegration  of  the  state  of  the  church,  and  especiafly 
to  relieve  the  king  and  his  realm  from  their  calamities,  all 
the  riches  and  honour  of  the  world  should  not  cause  me  to 
accept  the  said  dignity.  Nevertheless,  I  conform  myself  to 
the  necessities  of  the  times.  Wherefore,  Master  Stephen, 
that  this  matter  may  succeed,  I  pray  you  to  apply  all  your 
ingenuity,  spare  neither  money  nor  labour.  I  give  yon  the 
amplest  powers,  without  restriction  or  limitation.^f  Gardi- 
ner departed  to  win  for  his  master  the  coveted  tiara. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey,  who  could  hardly  restrain  their 
Impatience,  soon  heard  of  the  pontifiTs  death  from  difiercnt 
quarters.t    "  The  emperor  has  taken  away  Clement's  life,''§ 

•  State  Papers,  vu.  p.  148-150. 

f  Foxe,  Acts,  iv.  p.  601. 

t  By  sundry  ways  hath  been  advertised  of  the  death  of  our  holy  fatlur 
Ibid.    The  king's  InstructiifeiB. 

§  By  some  detestable  aet  oommittcd  for  the  late  pope's  deatmetx* 
Ibid.  603. 
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Mud  Wolsey,  blinded  by  hatred.  "  Charles,"  i^ined  the 
king,  *'  will  endeavour  to  obtain  by  force  or  fraud  a  pope  ac- 
cording to  bis  desires."  "  Yes,  to  make  him  his  chaplain,' 
replied  Wolsey,  "  and  to  put  an  end  by  degrees  both  to  pope 
and  popedom.''*  "  We  must  fly  to  the  defence  of  the  chuich," 
resumed  Henry,  ''and  with  that  view,  my  lord,  make  np 
your  mind  to  be  pope." — "  That  aione,"  answered  the  cardir 
ual,  "  can  bring  your  Majesty's  weighty  matter  to  a  happy 

termination,  and  by  saving  you,  save  the  church and 

myself  also,"  he  thought  in  his  heart.     ''  Let  us  see,  let  us 
count  the  voters." 

Henry  and  his  minister  then  wrote  down  on  a  strip  of 
parchment  the  names  of  all  the  cardinals,  marking  with  the 
letter  A  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  France,  and  with  the  letter  B  all  who  favoured  the  em- 
peror. ''  There  was  no  C7,"  says  a  chronicler  sarcastically,  "to 
signify  any  on  CkrisCt  side."  The  letter  N  designated  the 
neutrals.  "  The  cardinals  present,"  said  Wolsey, ''  will  not 
exceed  thirty-nine,  and  we  must  have  two-thirds,  that  v^ 
twenty-six.  Now,  there  are  twenty  upon  whom  we  can  reckon; 
we  must  therefore,  at  any  price,  gain  six  of  the  neutrals." 

Wolsey,  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  an  electioD 
that  would  decide  whether  England  was  to  be  reformed  or 
not,  carefully  drew  up  the  instructions,  which  Henry  signed, 
and  which  history  must  register.  ''  Wc  desire  and  ordain," 
the  ambassadors  were  informed  in  them,  '^  that  you  secure 
the  election  of  the  cardinal  of  York  ;  not  forgetting  that  next 
to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  there  is  nothing  the  king 
desires  more  earnestly. 

"  To  gain  over  the  neutral  cardinals  you  will  employ  two 
methods  in  particular.  The  first  is,  the  cardinals  being  pre- 
sent, and  having  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  before  them,  you 
shall  remind  them  that  the  cardinal  of  York  alone  can  save 
Cliristendom. 

"  The  second  is,  because  human  fragility  suifereth  not  all 
things  to  be  pondered  and  weighed  in  a  just  balance,  it  ap- 
pertaineth  in  matter  of  so  liisrii  importance,  to  the  comfort 

*  By  little  and  little  utterly  t   3xcludc  and  exiin^ish  him  and  liia  an- 
♦bority.    Foxe,  Acts,  iv.  p.  603. 
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and  relief  of  all  GhriBtendom,  to  succour  the  infirmity  that 

may  chance not  for  corruption,  you  will  understand 

but  rather  to  help  the  lacks  and  defaults  of  human  nature. 
And,  therefore,  it  shall  be  expedient  that  you  promise  spi- 
ritual offices,  dignities,  rewards  of  money,  or  other  things 
which  shall  seem  meet  to  the  purpose. 

"  Then  shall  you,  with  good  dexterity,  combine  and  knit 
those  favourable  to  us  in  a  perfect  fastness  and  indissoluble 
knot.  And  that  they  may  be  the  better  animated  to  finish 
the  election  to  the  king's  desire,  you  shall  offer  them  a  guard 
of  2000  or  3000  men  from  the  kings  of  England  and  France, 
from  the  viscount  of  Turin,  and  the  republic  of  Venice. 

"  If,  notwithstanding  all  your  exertions,  the  election  should" 
fail,  then  the  cardinals  of  the  king's  shall  repair  to  some  sure 
place,  and  there  proceed  to  such  an  election  as  may  be  to 
God's  pleasure. 

'^  And  to  win  more  friends  for  the  king,  you  shall  promise, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  and  his  party  our 
special  favour ;  and  the  Florentines,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
shall  put  in  comfort  of  the  exclusion  of  the  said  family  De' 
Medici.  Likewise  you  shall  put  the  cardinals  in  perfect  hope 
of  recovering  the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  and  you  shall 
contain  the  Venetians  in  good  trust  of  a  reasonable  way  to 
be  taken  for  Cervia  and  Ravenna  (which  formed  part  of  the 
patrimony)  to  their  contentment."* 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  cardinal  hoped  to  win 
the  papal  throne.  To  the  right  he  said  yes,  to  the  left  he 
said  no.  What  would  it  matter  that  these  perfidies  were  one 
day  discovered,  provided  it  were  after  the  election.  Christen- 
dom might  be  very  certain  that  the  choice  of  the  future  pon- 
tiff would  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Alexander  VI. 
had  been  a  poisoner;  Jnlius  II.  had  given  way  to  ambitioDi 
anger,  and  vice ;  the  liberal  Leo  X.  had  passed  his  life  in 
worldly  pursuits ;  the  unhappy  Clement  VII.  had  lived  on 
stratagems  and  lies;  Wolsey  would  be  their  worthy  successor: 

"  AU  the  BeTen  deadly  sins  hare  worn  the  triple  crown."  f 

•  Foxe,  iv.  p.604.608. 

t  Les  sept  p^h^  morteU  ont  port  if  la  tiare.  Catfimir  DtUfigne,  Dor 
Biers  ehants,  le  Conclave. 


4*20  1^12  DIVORCE  DEMANDED. 

AVclscy  found  liis  excnse  in  the  thought,  that  if  he  sue 
ceodcd,  the  divorce  was  sccnred,  and  England  enslaved  for 
ever  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

Success  at  first  appeared  prohahle.  Many  cardinals  spoke 
openly  in  favour  of  the  English  prelate ;  one  of  them  asked 
for  a  detailed  account  of  his  life,  in  order  to  present  it  as  a 
model  to  the  church ;  another  worshipped  him  (so  he  said] 

as  a  divinity Among  the  gods  and  popes  adored  at  Rome 

there  were  some  no  hetter  than  he.  But  erelong  alarming 
news  reached  England.  What  grief  I  the  pope  was  getting 
better.  "  Conceal  your  instructions,"  wrote  the  cardinal,  "and 
reserve  them  in  omncm  eventumJ* 

AVolsey  not  having  obtained  the  tiara,  it  was  necessary  at 
least  to  gain  the  divorce,  ''  Grod  declares,"  said  the  English 
ambassadors  to  the  pope,  *^  Except  the  Lord  build  ^  hovM^ 
they  Itbour  in  vain  that  build  it.*  Therefore,  the  king,  tak- 
ing God  alone  for  his  guide,  requests  of  you,  in  the  first  place, 
an  engagement  to  pronounce  the  divorce  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  and  in  the  second  the  avocation  to  Rome." — ^^  The 
promise  first,  and  only  after  that  the  avocation,"  Wolsey  had 
said ;  ''  for  I  fear  that  if  the  pope  begins  with  the  avocatios, 
he  will  never  pronounce  the  divorce.** — "  Besides,"  added  the 
envoys,  *'  the  king's  second  marriage  admits  of  no  refusal, 
whatever  bulls  or  briefs  there  may  be.f  The  only  issue  of 
this  matter  is  the  divorce ;  the  divorce  in  one  way  or  another 
must  be  procured." 

Wolsey  had  instructed  his  envoys  to  pronounce  these 
words  with  a  certain  air  of  familiarity,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  gravity  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  J  His  expecta- 
tions were  deceived :  Clement  was  colder  than  ever.  He  had 
determined  to  abandon  England  in  order  that  he  might  secure 
the  States  of  tlie  CluircJj,  of  which  Charles  was  then  master, 
thus  sacrificing  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal.  "  The  pope 
will  not  do  the  least  thing  for  your  majesty,"  wrote  Bryan  to 

*  Where  Christ  is  not  the  foundation,  surely  no  building  can  be  of  good 

work.    State  Papers,  vii.  p.  122. 
f  Convolare  ad  secundas  nuptias  non  patitur  negatiyum.    Ibid.  p.  ISSL 
t  Which  words,  fasldoned  with  a  familiarity  and  somewhat  with 

neatness  and  /pravity.    Ibid. 
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toe  king ;  ^  your  omtter  may  well  be  in  his  PaUr  nosier ^  but 
it  certainly  is  not  in  his  CredoJ'*  ''  Increase  in  importunity,** 
answered  the  king;  "  the  cardinal  of  Verona  should  remain 
about  the  pope's  person  and  counterbalance- the  influence  of 
De  Angelis  and  the  archbishop  of  Capua.  I  would  rather 
lose  my  two  crowns  than  be  beaten  by  these  two  friars.*' 

Thus  was  the  struggle  about  to  become  keener  than  ever, 
when  Clement's  relapse  once  more  threw  doubt  on  everything. 
He  was  always  between  life  and  death ;  and  this  perpetual 
alternation  agitated  the  king  and  the  impatient  cardinal  in 
every  way.  The  latter  considered  that  the  pope  had  need  of 
merits  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "  Procure  an  inter- 
view with  the  pope,"  he  wrote  to  the  envoys,  "  even  though 
he  be  in  the  very  agony  of  death ;  f  and  represent  to  him 
that  nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  sate  his  soul  than  the  bill 
of  divorce."  Henry's  commissioners  were  not  admitted ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  March,  the  deputies  appearing  in  a  body,  J 
the  pope  promised  to  examine  the  letter  from  Spain.  Vannes 
began  to  fear  this  document ;  he  represented  that  those  who 
had  fabricated  it  would  have  been  able  to  give  it  an  appear- 
ance ()f  authenticity.  "  Rather  declare  immediately  that  this 
brief  is  not  a  brief,"  said  he  to  the  pope.  "The  king  of 
England,  who  is  your  holiness's  son,  is  not  so  like  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  put  the  same  shoe  on  every  foot.''§ 
This  rather  vulgar  argument  did  not  touch  Clement.  "  If  to 
content  your  master  in  this  business,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
employ  my  head,  at  least  I  will  my  finger."  || — "  Be  pleased 
to  explain  yourself,"  replied  Vannes,  who  found  the^w^er  a 
very  little  matter. — "  I  mean,"  resumed  the  pontiff,  "  that  I 
shall  employ  every  means,  provided  they  are  honouralleJ* 
Vannes  withdrew  disheartened. 

He  immediately  conferred  with  his  colleagues,  and  all  to- 
gether, alarmed  at  the  idea  of  Henry's  anger,  returned  to  the 
pontiff;  they  thrust  aside  the  lackeys,  who  endeavoured  to 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
f  Burnet's  Ref.  i.  p.  49. 

t  Postqnam  conjunctim  omnes.    State  Papers,  yii.  p.  154. 
§  Uno  eodemque  calceo  omnium  pedes  velle  Testire.    Ibid.  p.  156*. 
II  Qnod  forsan  non  licobit  toto  capite  assequi,  in  eo  digitum  impODaiii> 
Ibid.  p.  157. 
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stop  them,  and  made  their  way  into  las  bedchamber.  Gle- 
■lent  opposed  them  with  that  resistance  of -inertia  by  which 
the  popedom  has  gained  its  greatest  victories :  siluit,  he  re- 
mained silent  Of  what  consequence  to  the  pontiff  were 
Tador,  his  island,  and  his  church,  when  Charles  of  Austria 
was  threatening  him  with  his  armies  ?  Clement,  less  proud 
than  Hildebrand,  submitted  willingly  to  the  emperor's  power, 
provided  the  emperor  would  protect  him.  "  I  had  rather," 
he  said,  "  be  Caesar's  servant,  not  only  in  a  temple,  but  in  a 
stable  if  necessary,  than  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of  rebels 
and  vagabonds."*  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Campeggio : 
^*  Do  not  irritate  the  king,  but  spin  out  this  matter  as  much 
as  possible  ;f  the  Spanish  brief  gives  us  the  means." 

In  fact,  Charles  V.  had  twice  shown  Lee  the  original  do- 
cument, and  Wolsey,  after  this  ambassador's  report,  began 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  Charles  who  had  forged  the  brief, 
but  that  Pope  Julius  II.  had  really  given  two  contradictory 
documents  on  the  same  day.  Accordingly  the  cardinal  now 
fi»jircd  to  see  this  letter  in  the  pontiffs  hands.  "  Do  all  you 
can  to  dissuade  the  pope  from  seeking  the  original  in  Spain," 
wrbtc  he  to  one  of  his  ambassadors ;  "  it  may  exasperate  the 
emperor."  We  know  how  cautious  the  cardinal  was  towards 
Charles.  Intrigue  attained  its  highest  point  at  this  epoch, 
and  Englishmen  and  Komans  encountered  craft  with  craft. 
"  In  such  ticklish  negotiations,"  says  Burnet,  (who  had  had 
some  little  experience  in  diplomacy,)  "ministers  must  say  and 
unsay  as  they  are  instructed,  which  goes  of  course  as  a  part  of 
their  business."  J  Henry's  envoys  to  the  pope  intercepted 
the  letters  sent  from  Rome,  and  had  Campeggio's  seized.  § 
On  his  part  the  pope  indulged  in  flattering  smiles  and  perfi- 
dious equivocations.  Bryan  wrote  to  Henry  VIII. :  "  Al- 
ways your  grace  hath  done  for  him  in  deeds,  and  he  hath 
recompensed  you  with  fair  icords  and  fair  writings^  of  which 
both  I  think  your  grace  shall  lack  none  ;  but  as  for  the  deeds, 

*  Malle  Csosari  a  stabulo  nedum  a  sacris  inserrire,  qaam  inferiorum 
hominum  subditornm,  vassalorum,  rebellium  injurias  sustinere.  Herbert. 
7ol.  i.  p.  261. 

+  Le  Grand,  •»ol.  i.  v-  131. 

X  Burnet's  Ref.  vol.  I.  p.  54. 

I  De  intercipiendis  Uteris.    State  Papers,  yol.  yii.  p.  185. 
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I  never  believe  to  see  them,  and  especially  at  this  time.''* 
Bryan  had  comprehended  the  court  of  Home  better  perhaps 
than  many  politidans.  Finally,  Clement  himself,  wishing  to 
prepare  the  khig  for  the  Uow  he  was  about  to  inflict,  wrote 
to  him :  ^  We  have  been  able  to  find  nothing  that  would 
satisfy  your  ambassadors."-!- 

Henry  thought  he  knew  what  this  message  meant :  that 
he  had  found  nothing,  and  would  find  nothing ;  and  accord- 
ingly this  prince,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Wolsey,  had  hitherto 
shown  incredible  patience  and  gentleness,}  gave  way  to  all 
his  violence.  "  Very  well  then,"  said  he ;  "  ray  lords  and  I 
Well  know  how  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  authority  oi 
the  Roman  see."  Wolsey  turned  pale,  and  conjured  his 
master  not  to  rush  into  that  fearful  abyss  ;  §  Campeggio,  too, 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  king's  hopes.  But  it  was  all  of 
no  use.    Henry  recalled  his  ambassadors. 

Henry,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  violent 
characters  become  inflexible  from  the  habit  they  have  en- 
couraged of  yielding  to  their  passions.  But  the  cardinal,  who 
knew  his  master,  knew  also  that  his  inflexibility  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  his  years ;  he  thought  Rome's 
power  in  England  was  lost,  and,  placed  between  Henry  and 
Clement,  he  exclaimed :  "  How  shall  I  avoid  Scylla,  and  not 
fall  into  Charybdis  ?  "  ||  He  begged  the  king  to  make  one  last 
effort  by  sending  Dr  Bennet  to  the  pope  with  orders  to  sup- 
port the  avocation  to  Rome,  and  he  gave  him  a  letter  in 
which  he  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  eloquence.  "  How 
can  it  be  imagined,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  persuasions  of  sense 
urge  the  king  to  break  a  union  in  which  the  ardent  years  ot 

his  youth  were  passed  with  such  purity  ?^ The  matter  is 

very  different.  I  am  on  the  spot,  I  know  the  state  of  men's 
minds Pray,  believe  me The  divorce  is  the  secondary 

•  state  Papers,  toI.  yii.  p.  167. 

t  He  added :  Tametsi  noctes  ac  dies  per  nos  ipsi,  ac  per  juris-peritis- 
Bimos  yiros  omnes  yias  tentemus.    Ibid.  p.  165. 
$  Incredibili  patientia  et  humanitate.    Burnet,  Records,  p.  xxxii. 
§  Ne  prseceps  hue  vel  iUac  rex  hie  mat  curamns.    Ibid.  p.  xxxiii. 
Q  Hanc  Charybdin  et  hos  scopnlos  evitasse.    Ibid.  p.  xxxii 
%  Sensaum  suadela  earn  abrumpere  cupiat  consaetudinem     IM   ifc 
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ouestion ;  the  primary  one  b  ihejideli^  of  iku  redmUi^i^ 
iwpal  see.  The  nobilitj,  gentry,  and  dftiBens  all  eidni 
with  indignation :  Mnst  our  fortonesi  and  evea  om  ttfo, 
depend  npon  the  nod  of  a  foreigner  ?  We  mnat  abotiah,  or 
at  the  very  least  diminish,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff.*  Most  holy  father,  we  cannot  mention  such  t^np 

without  a  shudder." This  new  attempt  was  also  nnarail- 

ing.  The  pope  demanded  of  Henry  how  he  conld  doubt  his 
good  will,  seeing  that  the  king  of  England  had  done  somueh 
for  the  apostolic  see.  f  This  appeared  a  cmel  irony  to  Tudor; 
the  king  requested  a  favour  of  the  pope,  and  the  pope  replied 
by  calling  to  mind  those  which  the  papacy  had  received  fron 
his  hands.  '' Is  this  the  way,"  men  asked  in  England,  "in 
whieli  Rome  pays  her  debts?" 

Wolsey  had  not  reached  the  term  of  his  misfortuiie& 
Gardiner  and  Bryan  had  just  returned  to  London :  they  de« 
clarefl  that  to  demand  an  avocation  to  Rome  was  to  kwe 
their  cause.  Accordingly  Wolsey,  who  tamed  to  every  wind, 
ordered  Da  Casale,  in  case  Clement  should  pronounce  the 
avocation,  to  appeal  from  the  pope,  the  £Edfle  head  of  the 
church;  to  the  true  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.t  This  was  almost 
in  Luther's  style.  ^V^lo  was  this  true  vicar  ?  ProbaUj  a 
pope  nominated  by  the  influence  of  England. 

.  But  this  proceeding  did  not  assure  the  cardinal :  he  was 
losinp:  his  judgment.  A  short  time  before  this  Du  Bellay, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
retain  France  on  the  side  of  England,  had  been  invited  to 
Richmond  by  Wolsey.  As  the  two  prelates  were  walking 
in  the  park,  on  that  hill  whence  the  eye  ranges  over  the  fer- 
tile and  undulating  fields  through  which  the  winding  Thames 
pours  its  tranquil  waters,  the  unhappy  cardinal  observed  to 

the  bishop :  "  My  trouble  is  the  greatest  that  ever  was  I 

r  Iiave  excited  and  carried  on  this  matter  of  the  divorce,  to 
dissolve  the  union  between  the  two  houses  of  Spain  and 

*  Qui  DQilam  aut  corte  diminutam  hio  Romani  pontiflds  anetontaten. 
Burnet,  Records,  p.  xxxiii. 

t  Dubitare  non  debes  si  quidem  yoluerifl  reoordare  tna  nfgk  noa  nwrit^ 
State  Papers,  Tii.  p.  178. 

t  A  non  TJcario  ad  wnim  Ticarium  Jesn  Christi.    Ibid.  p.  19 
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England,  by  towing  miflondentanding  between  thenii  m  if  I 
had  no  part  in  it*  Yon  know  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
France ;  I  therefore  entreat  the  king  your  master  and  her 
majestf  to  do  everything  that  may  forward  the  divorce.  I 
shall  esteem  such  afavonr  more  than  if  they  made  me  pope ; 
bnt  if  they  refuse  me,  my  ruin  is  inevitable."  And  then 
giving  way  to  despair,  he  exclaimed :  "  Alas !  would  that  T 
were  going  to  be  buried  to-morrow  I" 

The  wretched  man  was  drinking  the  bitter  cup  his  perfi- 
dies had  prepared  for  him.  All  seemed  to  conspire  against 
Henry,  and  Bennet  was  recalled  shortly  after.  It  was  said 
at  court  and  in  the  city :  "  Since  the  pope  sacrifices  us  to  the 
emperor,  let  us  sacrifice  the  pope."  Clement  YII.,  intimi- 
dated by  the  threats  of  Charles  V.,  and  tottering  upon  his 
throne,  madly  repelled  with  his  foot  the  bark  of  England. 
Europe  was  all  attention,  and  began  to  think  that  the  proud 
vessel  of  Albion,  cutting  the  cable  that  bound  her  to  the 
pontiffs,  would  boldly  spread  her  canvass  to  the  winds,  and 
ever  after  sail  the  sea  alone,  wafted  onwards  by  the  breeze 
that  comes  from  heaven. 

The  influence  of  Rome  over  Europe  is  in  great  measure 
pohticaL  It  loses  a  kingdom  by  a  royal  quarrel,  and  might 
in  this  same  way  lose  ten. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Diwnssioii  between  the  Eyangelicsls  and  the  Catholics— Union  of  Learn- 
ing and  Life— The  Laity :  Tewkesbury— His  Appearance  beford  the 
Bishop's  Court— He  is  tortured— Two  Classes  of  Opponents— A  Theo- 
logical Duel— Scripture  and  the  Church- Emancipation  of  the  Mind 
—Mission  to  the  Low  Countries— Tyndalo's  Embarrassment— Tonstall 
wishes  to  buy  the  Books— Paddngton's  Stratagem— Tyndale  depart! 
fbr  Antwerp— His  Shipwreck— ArriTal  at  Hamburg— Meets  CoTerdale. 

Other  circumstances  from  day  to  day  rendered  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  church  more  necessary.     If  behind   these 

•  Da  BeUay  to  MoBtoMNNiiey.  32d  May.    Le  Graad,  PreuTen,  p.  Sli. 
▼OL.  T.  19 
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political  debates  there  had  not  been  fomid  a  Ghrittia&  paoptei 
resolyed  never  to  temporize  with  error,  it  is  probable  that 
England,  after  a  few  years  of  independence,  would  havo 
fallen  back  into  the  bosom  of  Rome.  The  aflbir  of  Hm 
^Torce  Vas  not  the  only  one  agitating  men's  mincte ;  the 
religious  controversies,  which  for  some  years  filled  the  ooih 
tinent,  were  always  more  animated  at  Oxford  and  Cat»- 
bridge.  The  Evangelicals  and  the  Oatholics  (not  y&ty 
catholic  indeed)  warmly  discussed  the  great  questions  which 
the  progress  of  events  brought  before  the  world.  The  for- 
mer maintained  that  the  primitive  church  of  the  aposdes 
and  the  actual  church  of  the  papacy  were  not  identieal ;  the 
latter  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  the  identity  of  popary  and 
apostolic  Christianity.  Other  Romish  doctors  in  later  times, 
finding  this  position  somewhat  emibarrassing,  have  asserted 
that  Catholicism  existed  only  in  the  germ  in  the  apo0t<^ 
church,  and  had  subsequently  developed  itself.  But  a 
thousand  abuses,  a  thousand  errors  may  creep  into  a  church 
under  cover  of  this  theory.  A  plant  springs  from  the  seed 
and  grows  up  in  accordance  with  immutable  laws ;  whilst-a  ^ 
doctrine  cannot  be  transformed  in  the  mind  of  man  without 
falling  under  the  influence  of  sin.  It  is  true  that  the  dLen 
ciples  of  popery  have  supposed  a  constant  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  excludes  every 
influence  of  error.  To  stamp  on  the  development  of  the 
church  the  character  of  truth,  they  have  stamped  on  the 
church  itself  the  character  of  infallibih'ty ;  quod  erat  demon' 
strandum.  Their  reasoning  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  know  whether  the  Romish  development  is  identical 
with  the  gospel,  we  must  examine  it  by  Scripture, 

It  was  not  university  men  alone  who  occitpied  themselves 
with  Christian  truth.  The  separation  which  has  been  re- 
marked in  other  times  between  the  opinions  of  the  people 
and  of  the  learned,  did  not  now  exist  What  the  doctors 
taught,  the  citizens  practised ;  Oxford  and  London  embraced 
each  other.  The  theologians  knew  that  learning  has  need 
of  life,  and  the  citizens  believed  that  life  has  need  of  that 
learning  which  derives  the  doctrine  from .  the  welk  of  the 
Scriptures  of  God.    It  was  the  harmony  betWMtt  these  two 
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ehments,  the  one  theological^  the  other  practical,  which  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  the  English  reformation. 

The  eyangelical  life  in  the  capital  alarmed  the  clergy 
more  than  the  eyangelical  doctrine  in  the  colleges.  Since 
Monmonth  had  escaped,  they  must  strike  another.  Among 
the  London  merchants  was  John  Tewkesbury,  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  of  the  Scriptures  in  England.  As  early  as 
1512  he  had  become  possessor  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Bible,  and  had  attentively  studied  it ;  when  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  appeared,  he  read  it  with  avidity ;  and,  finally. 
The  Wicked  Mammon  had  completed  the  work  of  his  con- 
Tcrsion.  Being  a  man  of  heart  and  understanding,  clever 
in  all  he  undertook,  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  and  liking 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  everything,  Tewkesbury  like  Mon- 
mouth became  very  influential  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  in  Scripture  of  any  of  the  evangelicals.  These 
generous  Christians,  being  determined  to  consecrate  to  God 
the  good  things  they  had  received  from  him,  were  the  first 
among  that  long  series  of  laymen  who  were  destined  to  be 
more  useful  to  the  truth  than  many  ministers  and  bishops. 
They  found  time  to  interest  themselves  about  the  most 
trifling  details  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Beformation  in  Britain  their  names  should  be  inscribed 
beside  those  of  Latimer  and  Tyndaie. 

The  activity  of  these  laymen  could  not  escape  the  cardi- 
nal's notice.  Clement  VII.  was  abandoning  England :  it 
was  necessary  for  the  English  bishops,  by  crushing  the 
heretics,  to  show  that  they  would  not  abandon  the  popedom. 
We  can  understand  the  zeal  of  these  prelates,  and  without 
excusing  their  persecutions,  we  are  disposed  to  extenuate 
their  crime.  The  bishops  determined  to  ruin  Tewkesbury. 
One  day  in  April  1529,  as  he  was  busy  among  his  peltries, 
the  officers  entered  his  warehouse,  arrested  him,  and  led  him 
away  to  the  bishop  of  London's  chapel,  wliere,  besides  the 
ordinary  (Tonstall),  the  bishops  of  Ely,  St  Asaph,  Bath,  and 
lincoln,  with  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  were  on  the  bench. 
The  composition  of  this  tribunal  indicated  the  importance  of 
his  case.    The  emancipation  of  the  laity,  thought  these 
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wrUings.  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  few  years  laler,  was  to  have 
rei^ourse  to  the  first  of  these  argumentB ;  but  foe  the  moment 
be  look  up  his  pen.  He  had  first  studied  the  writings  ol 
the  Fathers  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Reformers,  but  rather 
as  an  advocate  than  as  a  theologian ;  and  then,  armed  at  all 
points,  he  rushed  into  the  arena  of  polemics,  and  in  his  at- 
tacks dealt  those  "  technical  conrictions  and  that  malevolent 
subtlety,"  says  one  of  his  greatest  admirers,*  "  from  which 
the  honestcst  men  of  his  profession  are  not  free."  Jests  and 
sarcasms  had  fallen  from  his  pen  in  his  discussion  with 
Tyndale,  as  in  his  controyersy  with  Lulher.  Shortly  after 
Tewkesbury's  affair  (in  June  1529)  there  appeared  A  Dia- 
logue of  Sir  Thomas  More,  KnC,  touchinff  the  pestilent  Sect 
of  Luther  and  Tyndale,  by  the  one  begun  in  Saxony,  and  by 
the  other  liAovred  to  be  brought  into  England.-^ 

Tyndale  soon  became  informed  of  More's  publication,  and 
a  remarkable  combat  ensued  between  these  two  representa- 
tives  of  the  two  doctrines  that  were  destined  to  divide 
Christendom — Tyndale  the  champion  of  Scripture,  and  More 
the  champion  of  the  church.  More  having  called  his  book  a 
dialogue,  Tyndale  adopted  this  form  in  his  reply ,^  and  the  two 
combatants  valiantly  crossed  their  swords,  though  wide  seas 
lay  between  them.  This  theological  duel  is  not  without  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The  struggles 
of  diplomacy,  of  sacerdotalism,  and  of  royally  were  not 
enough ;  there  must  be  struggles  of  doctrine.  Rome  had  set 
the  hierarchy  above  the  faith ;  the  Reformation  was  to  restore 
foith  to  its  place  above  the  hierarchy. 

More.  Christ  said  not,  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  uirite,  but 
•  shall  teach.  Whatsoever  the  church  says,  it  is  the  word  of 
God,  tliough  it  be  not  in  Scripture. 

Tyndale.  What!  Christ  and  the  apostles  not  spoken  of 
Soriplurei : These  are  written,  Bays    St  John,  that  ye 


*  Nifiard,  Hommes  illnatres   dc  li 


Revtie  del  Dtim 


-|-  Thi  Di&loKUe  couBiBted  of  250  pages,  and  wae  printed  by  John  Ru- 
tell,  More'ii  brotlier-in-lavr.  TjDdalB'sBDsner  did  not  appear  iintil  later  ; 
ws  hnve  ihaught  it  uur  dutjr  to  liitroduoe  it  here. 

X  Anansr  to  Sir  Thomas  More'9  Dialogue. 
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6«2i<T<f,  and  throvgh  hdief  have  life.     (1  John  it  1;  Bom. 
XV.  4 ;  Mfttthew  xxii.  29.)» 

More.  The  apostles  have  taught  by  motUk  many  tlungi 
they  did  not  %crite,  because  they,  should  not  oome  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  heathen  for  mocking. 

Tyndale.  I  pray  you  what  thing  more  to  be  mocked  bf 
the  heathen  could  they  teach  than  tho  resurrection;  and  that 
Christ  was  God  and  man,  and  died  between  two  thieyes? 
And  yet  all  these  things  the  aposties  wrote.  And  again, 
purgatory,  penance,  and  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  praying  to 
saints,  are  marvellous  agreeable  unto  the  superstition  of  the 
heathen  people,  so  that  they  need  not  to  abstain  from  writ- 
ing of  them  for  fear  lest  the  heathen  should  have  mocked 
them.f 

More.  We  must  not  examine  the  teaching  of  the  chmdi 
by  Scripture,  but  understand  Scripture  by  means  of  what 
the  chureh  says. 

Tyndale.  What  1  Does  the  air  give  light  to  the  sun,  or 
the  sun  to  the  air?  Is  the  church  before  the  gospel,  or  the 
gospel  before  the  church  ?  Is  not  the  father  older  than  the 
son  ?  Ood  begat  us  with  his  own  will^  ivith  the  word  of  truth, 
snys  St  James  (i.  18.)  If  he  who  beget teth  is  before  him 
wlio  is  begotten,  the  icord  is  before  the  church,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  before  the  congregation. 

MoitE.     Why  do  you  say  congregation  and  not  chttrch  ? 

Tyndale.  Because  by  that  word  church,  you  understand 
nothing  but  a  multitude  of  shorn  an4  oiled,  which  we  now 
call  the  spirituality  or  clergy;  while  the  word  of  right  is 
common  unto  all  the  congregation  of  them  that  believe  in 
Christ.J 

Moke.     Tlie  church  is  the  pope  and  his  sect  or  followers. 

Tyndale.  The  pope  teacheth  us  to  trust  in  holy  works 
for  salvation,  as  penance,  saints*  merits,  and  friars'  coats.§ 
Now,  he  tliat  hath  no  faith  to  be  saved  through  Christ,  is 
not  of  Christ's  church. || 

Moke.  Tlie  Koniisli  church  from  which  the  Lutherans 
came  out,  was  before  thcni,  and  therefore  is  the  right  one. 

•  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas  Moro's  Dialogue,  p.  101. 

t  Ibid.  p.  2a,  2i),       t  Ibid.  p.  12,  13.       §  Ibid.  p.  40.      B  Ibid.  p.  SSL 
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TrNDAkE.  In  like  manner  yon  may  say,  the  church  of  the 
Pharisees,  whence  Christ  and  liis  apostles  came  out,  was 
before  them,  and  was  therefore  the  rig-ht  church,  and  conse- 
quently Christ  and  his  disciples  arc  heretics. 

Moke.  No :  the  apostles  came  out  from  the  church  of  the 
Pharisees  because  they  found  not  Clirist  there;  but  your 
priests  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  have  come  out  of  our 
church  because  they  wanted  wives. 

Tyndaix.     Wrong these   priests   were   at   first  at- 

.  tachcd  to  what  you  call  heresies,  and  then  they  took  wives ; 
but  yours  were  first  attached  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  pope, 
and  then  they  took  harlots* 

More.     Luther's  books  be  open,  if  ye  will  not  believe  us. 

TrNDALE.  Nay,  ye  have  shut  them  up,  and  have  even 
burnt  them. f 

MoBE.  I  marvel  that  you  deny  ptirgatory,  Sir  William, 
except  it  be  a  plain  point  with  you  to  go  straight  to  hell.J 

Tyndaab.  I  know  no  otber  purging  but  faith  in  the  cross 
of  Christ;  while  you,  for  a  groat  or  a  sixpence,  buy  some 
secret  pills  [indulgences]  which  you  take  to  purge  yourselves 
of  your  8iQs.§ 

Moke.  Faith,  then,  is  your  purgatory,  you  say  ;  there  is 
no  need,  therefore,  of  works^ — a  most  immoral  doctrine  I 

Tyndale.  It  is  faith  alone  that  saves  us,  but  not  a  bore 
faith.  When  a  horse  bearetb  a  saddle  and  a  man  thereon, 
we  may  well  say  that  the  horse  only  and  alone  beareth  the 
saddle,  but  we  do  not  mean  the  saddle  empty,  and  no  man 
thereon.  II 

In  this  manner  did  the  cathohc  and  the  evangelical  carry 
on  the  discussion.  According  to  Tyndale,  what  constitutes 
ihc  iruc  church  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within ;  ac- 
cording to  More,  the  constitution  of  the  papacy  without. 
The  spiritual  character  of  the  gospel  is  thus  put  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  formahst  character  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
Reformation  restored  to  our  belief  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
word  of  God  ;  for  the  sand  it  substituted  the  rock.  In  tlie 
discussion  to  which  we  have  just  been  listening,  the  advan- 
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tage  remained  not  with  the  catholic  Enuraras,  a  "friend  di 
Horea,  emharrasfled  hj  the  course  the  latter  was  taking, 
wrote  to  Tonstall :  "  I  cannot  heartily  congratulate  More.'* 

Heniy  interrupted  the  celebrated  knight  in  these  eontests 
to  send  him  to  Camhray,  where  a  peace  was  negotiating  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire.  Wolsey  would  have  been 
pleased  to  go  himself;  but  his  enemies  suggested  to  the  kinflr, 
"  that  it  was  only  that  he  might  not  expedite  the  matter  ol 
the  diTorce."  Henry,  therefore,  despatched  More,  Knigbt, 
and  Tonstall ;  but  Wolsey  had  created  so  many  delays  that 
they  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ladie/ 
Peace  (August  1529).  The  king's  vexation  was  extreme. 
Du  Bellay  had  in  vain  helped  him  to  spend  a  good  prepara* 
iory  July  to  make  him  swallow  the  dose.j;"  Henry  was  angry 
with  Wolsey,  Wolsey  threw  the  blame  on  the  ambassador, 
and  the  ambassador  defended  himself,  he  tells  us,  "with 
tooth  and  nuL^f 

By  way  of  compensation,  the  English  envoys  concluded 
with  the  emperor  a  treaty  prohibiting  on  both  sides  the 
printing  and  sale  of  "  any  Lutheran  books."  §  Some  ol 
them  could  have  wished  for  a  good  persecution,  for  a  few 
burning  piles,  it  may  be.  A  singular  opportunity  occurred. 
In  the  spring  of  1529,  Tyndale  and  Fryth  liad  left  Mar- 
burg for  Antwerp,  and  were  thus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eng- 
lish envoys.  What  West  had  been  unable  to  effect,  it  was 
thought  the  two  most  intelligent  men  in  Britain  could  not 
fail  to  accomplish.  "  Tyndale  must  be  captured,"  said  More 
and  Tonstall. — "  You  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  country 
you  are  in,"  replied  Hackett.  "  Will  you  believe  that  on  the 
7  th  of  April,  Harman  arrested  me  at  Antwerp  for  damages, 
caused  by  his  imprisonment  ?  If  you  can  lay  anything  to 
my  charge  as  a  private  individual,  I  said  to  the  officer,  I  am 
ready  to  answer  for  myself;  but  if  you  arrest  me  as  ambassa- 
dor, I  know  no  judge  but  the  emperor.  Upon  which  the 
procurator  had  the  audacity  to  reply,  that  I  was  arrested 

*  ThomsB  Moro  non  admodum  gratulor.    Erasm.  Epp.  p.  1478. 
i*  JnUlet  pr^paratoire  pour  lui  faire  avalcr  la  m^decino. 
t  Dn  beo  et  des  ongles.    Du  Bellay  to  Mortmorency.    Le  Grand,  iiH 
^898.  §  Herbert,  p.  316. 


OS  ambmaadar ;  and  the  lords  of  Antwerp  only  set  me  at 
liberty  (m  condition  that  I  should  appear  again  at  the  first 
summons.*  These  merchants  are  so  proud  of  their  fran- 
chises, that  they  would  resist  even  Charles  himselL''  This 
anecdote  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  encourage  More;  and 
not  caring  about  a  pursuit,  which  promised  to  be  of  little 
use,  he  returned  to  England.  But  the  bishop  of  London, 
who  was  left  behind,  persisted  in  the  project,  and  repaired 
to  Antwerp  to  put  it  in  executiop. 

Tyndale  was  at  that  time  greatly  embarrassed;  consid- 
erable debts,  incurred  with  his  printers,  compelled  him  to 
suspend  his  labours.  Nor  was  this  all:  the  prelate  who 
had  spumed  him  so  harshly  in  London,  had  just  arrived  in 

the  very  city  where  he  lay  concealed What  would  b^ 

eome  of  him? A  merchant,  named  Augustin  Packing- 
ton,  a  clever  man,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  dissimulation, 
happening  to  be  at  Antwerp  on  business,  hastened  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  bishop.  The  latter  observed,  in  the 
course  of  conversation :  ^^  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  the 
books  with  which  England  is  poisoned/' — ^'  I  can  perhaps 
serve  you  in  that  matter,"  replied  the  merchant.  ^^  I  know 
the  Flemings,  who  have  bought  Tyndale's  books ;  so  that 
if  your  lordship  Will  be  pleased  to  pay  for  them,  I  will  make 
sure  of  them  all."—''  Oh,  oh  V  thought  the  bishop,  ''Now, 
as  the  proverb  says,  I  shall  have  God  by  the  toe.f  Gentle 
Master  Packington,"  he  added  in  a  flattering  tone,  "  I  will 
pay  for  them  whatsoever  they  cost  you.  I  intend  to  bum 
them  at  St  PauFs  cross."  The  bishop,  having  his  hand 
already  on  Tyndale's  Testaments,  fancied  himself  on  the 
point  of  seizing  Tyndale  himself. 

Packington,  being  one  of  those  men  who  love  to  concil- 
iate all  parties,  ran  off  to  Tyndale,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate, and  said : — ^"  William,  I  know  you  are  a  poor  man, 
and  have  a  heap  of  New  Testaments  and  books  by  you,  for 
which  you  have  beggared  yourself ;  and  I  have  now  found 
a  merchant  who  will  buy  them  all,  and  with  ready  money 

*  Hackett  to  Wolsey,  BrosselB,  13th  April,  1529.  BiblQ  Annals,  toL  I 
p.  199. 
t  Foxe,  ir.  p.  SXa 
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apon  that  ocean  which  had  swallowed  up  his  beloTed  books 
and  precious  manuscripts,  and  deprived  him  of  his  resources.* 
What  labours,  what  perils!  banishment,  poverty,  thirst,  in- 

BultSy  watchings,  persecution,  imprisonment,  the  stake! 

Like  Paul,  he  was  in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  in  perils 
among  strange  people,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
sea.  Recovering  his  spirits,  however,  he  went  on  board  an- 
other ship,  entered  the  Elbe,  and  at  last  reached  Hamburg. 

Great  joy  was  in  store  for  him  h  that  city.  Coverdale, 
Foxe  informs  us,  was  waiting  there  to  confer  with  him  and 
to  help  him  in  his  labours.-]-  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Coverdale  went  to  Hamburg  to  invite  Tyndale,  in  Crom- 
well's name,  to  return  to  England  ;|  but  it  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture, and  requires  confirmation.  As  early  as  1527,  Co- 
Tcrdale  had  made  known  to  Cromwell  his  desire  to  translate 
the  Scriptures.§  It  was  natural  that,  meeting  with  difiBcuI- 
ties  in  this  undertaking,  he  should  desire  to  converse  with 
Tyndale.  The  two  friends  lodged  with  a  pious  woman 
named  Margaret  van  Emmersen,  and  spent  some  time  to^ 
gether  in  the  autumn  of  1529,  undisturbed  by  the  sweating 
sickness  which  was  making  sucl)  cruel  havoc  all  around 
them.  Coverdale  returned  to  England  shortly  after;  the 
two  reformers  had,  no  doubt,  discovered  that  it  was  better 
for  each  of  them  to  translate  the  Scriptures  separately. 

Before  Coverdale's  return,  Tonstall  had  gone  back  t5 
London,  exulting  at  carrying  with  him  the  books  he  had 
bought  so  dearly.  But  when  he  reached  the  capital,  he 
thought  he  had  better  defer  the  meditated  auto  da/i  until 
some  striking  event  should  give  it  increased  importanee. 
And  besides,  just  at  that  moment,  very  different  matters  were 
engaging  public  attention  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  liveliest  emotions  agitated  every  mind. 

*  Lost  both  his  money,  his  copies Foxe,  t.  p.  120. 

f  Coverdale  tarried  for  him  and  helped  hin.    Ibid. 

X  Anderson's  Annals  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  240. 

§  This  IB  the  date  assigned  in  Coverdale's  Remains  (Fttk.  8oik)9f.4IOl 
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Thi  It4>7Bl  Sesslon—Sittiiig  of  the  18th  Jane ;  the  Qneen't  Pntait*- 
fiitHiiff  of  the  2l8t  Jane— Summons  to  the  King  and  Qaeen — GatberiM'k 
Speeeh— She  retires^  Impression  on  the  Andienee — The  King's  Dedft- 
ntion— Wolsey's  Protest— QoMnel  between  the  Bishops— New  Sitting 
— Appuition  to  the  Maid  of  Kent— Wolsey  chafed  by  Henry— The 
Eftri  of  Wiltshire  at  Wolsey's— PriTate  Conference  between  CatheriM 
and  the  two  Legates. 

Affairs  had  changed  in  England  daring  the  absence  of 
Tonstall  and  More;  and  even  before  their  departure,  events 
of  a  certain  importance  had  occurred.  Henry,  finding  there 
was  nothing  more  to  hope  from  Rome,  had  turned  to  Wolsey 
and  Gampeggio.  The  Roman  nuncio  had  succeeded  in  de-> 
oeiving  the  king.  "  Gampeggio  is  very  different  from  what 
he  is  reported,''  said  Henry  to  his  friends;  '*  he  is  not  for  the 
emperor  as  I  was  told ;  I  have  said  somewhat  to  him  which 
has  changed  his  mind."*  No  doubt  he  had  made  some 
brilliant  promise. 

Henry  therefore,  imagining  himself  sure  of  his  two  legates, 
desired  them  to  proceed  with  the  matter  of  the  divorce  with- 
out delay.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  king  was  in- 
formed that  the  pope  was  on  the  point  of  recalling  the 
commission  given  to  the  two  cardinals;  and  as  early  as  the 
19th  of  March,  Salviati,  the  pope's  uncle  and  secretary  of 
state,  wrote  to  Gampeggio  about  it.f  Henry's  process,  once 
in  the  court  of  the  pontifical  chancery,  it  would  have  been 
long  before  it  got  out  again.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  the  king,  by  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal,  gave  the 
legates  leave  to  execute  their  commission,  "without  any 
regard  to  his  own  person,  and  having  the  fear  of  God  only 
before  their  eyes."t  The  legates  themselves  had  suggested 
this  formula  to  the  king. 

•  Burnet,  Records,  p.  xxxv. 

i*  £  quanto  altro  non  si  possa.  forse  si  pensera  ad  avTocare  la  causa  a 
«e.    Lettere  di  XIII.  uomiui  illustri,  19th  March  1529. 
t  Ut  solum  Deum  prsD  oculis  habentis.    Rymer,  Acta  ad  annum. 
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Oi:  the  same  day  the  commission  wae  opened;  but  to  bt- 
gin  the  procesa  was  not  lo  end  it.  Every  letter  which  the 
nnncio  received  forbade  him  to  do  so  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  "Advance  slowly  and  never  finish,"  were  Cle- 
ment's instructions*  Tlie  trial  was  to  be  a  farce, played  by 
a  pope  and  two  cardinals. 

The  ecclesiastical  conit  met  in  the  great  ball  of  the  Blacli- 
friars,  commonly  called  the  "  parliament  chamber."  The 
two  legates  having  successively  taken  the  commission  in 
their  hands,  devoutly  declared  that  they  were  resolved  to 
execute  it  (they  should  have  said,  to  elude  It],  made  the 
required  oaths,  and  ordered  a  peremptory  citation  of  the 
king  and  queen  to  appear  on  the  18ih  of  June  at  nine  lu  the 
morning.  Campeggio  was  eager  to  proceed  sluwly;  the 
session  was  adjourned  for  three  weeks.  Tlie  citation  caused 
a  great  stir  among  the  people.  "Whatl"  said  they,  "a 
king  and  a  queen  constrained  to  appear,  in  their  own  realm, 
before  their  own  subjects."  The  papacy  set  an  example 
which  was  to  be  strictly  followed  in  after-years  both  in 
England  and  in  France. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Catherine  appeared  before  tlie  com- 
mission in  the  parliament  chamber,  and  stepping  forward 
with  dignity,  said  with  a  firm  voice :  "  I  protest  against 
the  legates  as  Incompetent  judges,  and  appeal  to  the  pope."  f 
This  proceeding  of  the  queen's,  her  pride  and  firmness, 
troubled  her  enemies,  and  in  their  vexation  they  grew  exas- 
perated against  her.  "  Instead  of  praying  God  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  good  conclusion,"  they  said,  "  she  endeav- 
ours to  turn  away  the  people's  afi'ectionB  from  the  king. 
Instead  of  showing  Henry  the  love  of  a  youthful  wife,  she 
keeps  away  from  him  night  and  day.  There  is  even  cause 
to  I'ear,"  they  added,  "  that  she  is  in  concert  with  cerluin 
individuals  who  have  formed  the  horrible  design  of  killing 
the  king   and   the  cardiuaL":^     But  persons   of  generous 

*  Sua  beatitndlae  ricorda,  ohe  U  prootderB  so.  Unlit  ed  in  modo  almno 
Don  Bi  venuhi  al  giuilkio,  I'o  C&rd.  Csmpoeitio,  29lli  hlay  1529.  Lett. 
dl  Principi. 

t  Se  iu  illo9  tanquam  judices  mios  nan  uaentire,  nd  papsn  prgroMTit. 
Banderg,  p.  32. 

J  Biiniel'B  lUf.  i.  p.  S4. 
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lequeutly  Catherine  was  again  called  into  court.  At  tbis 
second  summons  she  rose,  devoutly  crossed  herself,  made 
the  circuit  of  the  court  to  where  the  iing  sat,  bending  with 
dignity  as  she  passed  in  front  of  the  legates,  and  fell  on  her 
knees  before  her  husband.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  her. 
Then  speaking  in  English,  but  with  a  Spanish  accent,  wtiich 
by  recalling  the  distance  she  was  from  her  native  home, 
pleaded  eloquently  for  her,  Catherine  Baid  with  tears  ia  her 
eyes,  and  in  a  tone  at  once  dignified  and  impassioned: 

"  Sir, — I  beseech  you,  for  all  the  love  that  hath  been  be- 
tween us,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  justice  and 
right;  take  some  pity  on  me,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a 
Stranger,  Loth  out  of  your  doniiniona.  I  have  here  no 
assured  friend,  much  less  impartial  counsel,  and  I  See  to  you 
as  to  the  head  of  justice  within  this  realm.  Alasl  Sir, 
wherein  have  I  offended  yon,  or  what  occasion  given  you  of 
displeasure,  that  you  should  wish  to  put  me  from  you  1  I 
take  God  and  all  the  world  to  wiiness,  that  I  have  been  to 
you  a  true,  humble,  and  obedient  wife,  ever  conformable  lo 
your  will  and  pleasure.  Never  have  I  said  or  done  augbt 
contrary  thereto,  being  always  well  pleased  and  content  with 
all  things  wherein  you  had  delight;  neither  did  I  ever  grudge 
hi  word  or  countenance,  or  show  a  visage  or  spark  of  dis- 
content, I  loved  all  those  whom  you  loved,  only  for  your 
sake.  This  twenty  years  I  have  been  your  true  wife,  and 
by  me  ye  have  had  divers  children,  although  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  them  out  of  this  world,  which  yet  hath  been  no 
default  in  me." 

The  judges,  and  even  the  most  servile  of  the  courtiers, 
were  touched  wlieu  they  heard  these  simple  and  eloquent 
words,  and  the  queen's  sorrow  moved  them  almost  to  tears. 
Catherine  continued: — 

•  "  Sir, — "When  ye  married  me  at  the  first,  I  lake  God  to  be 
my  judge  I  was  a  true  maid ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 

I  put  it  to  your  conscience If  there  be  any  just  cause 

that  ye  can  allege  against  me,  I  am  contented  to  depart 
from  your  kingdom,  albeit  to  my  great  shame  and  dishon- 
our; and  if  there  be  none,  then  let  me  remain  in  my  former 
eatata  until  death.     Wlio  united  us?     Tlkc  king,  yoiu 
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bthoTi  who  wia  eaOed  the  second  Solomon;  and  my  biheri 
Ferdinand,  ^o  was  est^med  one  of  the  wisest  princes  tha^ 
for  many  years  before,  had  reined  in  Spain.  It  is  not^ 
therefore,  to  he  doubted  that  the  marriage  between  yon  and 
me  is  good  and  lawfuL    Who  are  my  judges?    Is  not  one 

the  man  that  has  put  sorrow  between  you  and  me?* a 

Judge  whom  I  refuse  and  abhor  I — ^Who  are  the  counsellors 
assigned  me  ?    Are  they  not  officers  of  the  crown,  who  have 

made  oath  to  you  in  your  own  council? Sir,  I  coi]jure 

you  not  to  call  me  before  a  court  so  formed.    Tet,  if  you 

lefose  me  this  layour your  will  be  done......I  shall  be 

silent,  I  shall  repress  the  emotions  of  my  soul,  and  remit  my 
just  cause  to  the  hands  of  God." 

Thus  spoke  Catherine  through  her  tears;-}-  humbly  bend- 
ing, she  seemed  to  embrace  Henry's  knees.  She  rose  and 
made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  king.  It  was  expected  that  she 
would  return  to  her  seat ;  but  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Griffiths, 
her  receiver-general,  she  moved  towards  the  door.  The 
king,  .observing  this,  ordered  her  to  be  recalled ;  and  the 
usher  following  her,  thrice  cried  aloud :  '^  Catherine,  queen 
of  England,  come  into  court.'' — '^  Madam,"  said  Griffiths, 
"  you  are  called  back." — "  I  hear  it  well  enough,"  replied  the 
queen,  '^  but  go  you  on,  for  this  is  no  court  wherein  I  can 
have  justice :  let  us  proceed."  Catherine  returned  to  the 
palace,  and  never  again  appeared  before  the  court  either  by 
proxy  or  in  person.  ^ 

She  had  gained  her  cause  in  the  minds  of  many.  The 
dignity  of  her  person,  the  quaint  simplicity  of  her  speech,  the 
propriety  with  which,  relying  upon  her  innocence,  she  had 
spoken  of  the  most  delicate  subjects,  and  the  tears  which  be- 
trayed her  emotion,  had  created  a  deep  impression.  But 
^the  sting  in  her  speech,"  as  an  historian  says,§  was  her 
appeal  to  the  king's  conscience,  and  to  the  judgment  of  AU 
mighty  Gt)d,  on  the  capital  point  in  the  cause.  ''  How  could 

*  Qui  dissensionem  inter  ipsam  et  virum  snum.    Polyd.  Virg.  p.  68& 
f  Hso  ilia  flebiliter  dicente.    Ibid.  p.  686,  and  Cayendish. 
f  Burnet,  Ueooida^p.  %.   In.  this  letter  the  king  says :  Both  we  ani 
the  qneen  appeared  va  petvA. 
g  FaU0r,p.\7S. 
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a  person  so  modest,  so  sober  in  her  langnagOi"  sidd  many, 
^dare  nttcr  snch  a  fidsehood?  Besides,  the  king  did  not 
contradict  her." 

Henry  was  greatly  embarrassed:  Catherine's  words  had 
moved  him.  Catherine's  defence,  one  of  the  most  touching 
in  history,  had  gained  over  the  accuser  himself.  He  there- 
fore felt  constrained  to  render  this  testimony  to  the  accused : 
"  Since  the  queen  has  withdrawn,  I  will,  in  her  absence, 
declare  to  you  all  present,  that  she  has  been  to  me  as  true 
and  obedient  a  wife  as  I  could  desire.  She  has  all  the  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities  that  belong  to  a  woman.  She  is  as 
noble  in  character  as  in  birth." 

But  Wolsey  was  the  most  embarrassed  of  all.  When  the 
queen  had  said,  without  naming  him,  that  one  of  her  judges 
was  the  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes,  looks  of  indignation 
were  turned  upon  him.*  He  was  unwilling  to  remain  under 
the  weight  of  this  accusation.  As  soon  as  the  king  had 
finished  speaking,  he  said :  ''  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your  ma- 
jesty to  declare  before  this  audience,  whether  I  was  the  first 
or  chief  mover  in  this  business."  Wolsey  had  formerly 
boasted  to  Du  Bellay, ''  that  the  first  project  of  the  divorce 
was  set  on  foot  by  himself,  to  create  a  perpetual  separation 
between  the  houses  of  England  and  Spain  ;f  but  now  it 
suited  him  to  affirm  the  contrary.  The  king,  who  needed 
his  services,  took  care  not  to  contradict  him.  '^  My  lord 
cardinal,"  he  said,  "  I  can  well  excuse  you  herein.  Marry, 
so  far  from  being  a  mover,  ye  have  been  rather  against  me 
in  attempting  thereof.  It  was  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  begot  the  first  scruples  in  my  con- 
science by  his  doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess 
Mary."  This  was  not  correct.  The  bishop  of  Tarbes  was 
not  in  England  before  the  year  1527,  and  we  have  proofs 
that  the  king  was  meditating  a  divorce  in  15264    ''  From 

*  Vidisses  Wolsenm  infestU  fere  omniom  ooolis  conspici.  Polyd.  Virg 
.^688. 

f  Do  BeUay  to  Montrnprency.    Le  Grand,  Preuyes,  p.  186, 319. 

t  See  Pace's  letter  to  Henry  in  1526.  Le  Grand,  Preoves,  p.  1.  Pace 
lltere  shows  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  :  Deuteronomium  abroffare  LeviH- 
eum  (Deuteronomy  abrogates  LcTiticus),  so  far  as  eonoems  the  prohibl* 
tion  to  take  the  wife  of  a  deeeased  brother. 

t9 
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tlial  remains  to  be  proved.  The  king's  council  docidea  that 
the  marriage  is  nniawful,  and  conseqaently  it  was  not  God 
Kho  joined  them  together."  The  two  bishops  then  eseiianged 
a  few  words  less  edifying  than  those  of  the  preceding  ilaj. 
Several  of  the  hearers  expressed  a  sentiment  of  disgust. 
"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  court,"  said  Doctor  Ridley  with  no 
little  indignation,  "that  you  dare  discuss  questions  which 
fill  every  right-minded  man  mth  horror."  This  sharp  repri- 
mand put  an  end  to  the  debate. 

The  agitations  of  the  court  spread  to  the  convents;  priegts, 
monks,  and  nuns  were  everj'where  in  commotion.  It  was 
not  long  before  astonishing  revelations  began  to  circulate 
through  the  cloisters.  There  was  no  talk  then  of  an  lilil 
portrait  of  llie  Virgin  that  winked  its  eyes ;  but  other  mira- 
cles were  invented.  "An  angel,"  it  was  rumoured,  "has 
appeared  to  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  maid  of  Kent,  as  he  did 
formerly  to  Adam,  to  (lie  patriarchs,  and  to  Jesus  Christ" 
At  the  epochs  of  the  creation  and  of  the  redemption,  and  ia 
the  times  which  lead  from  one  to  the  other,  miracles  are 
natural;  God  then  appeared,  and  his  coming  without  any 
signs  of  power,  would  be  as  surprising  as  the  rising  of  the 
Bun  unattended  by  its  rays  of  Uglit.  But  the  Komiah  Churcli 
docs  not  stop  there ;  it  claims  in  every  age,  for  its  saints,  the 
privilege  of  oiiracnlons  powers,  and  the  miracles  are  multi- 
plied in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  And  ac^ 
cordingly  the  angel  said  to  the  epileptic  maid  of  Kent :  "  Go 
to  the  unfaithful  king  of  England,  and  tell  him  there  are 
three  things  he  desires,  which  I  forbid  now  and  for  ever. 
The  first  is  the  power  of  the  pope ;  the  second  the  new  duc-> 
trine;  the  third  Anne  Eoleyn.  If  he  takes  her  for  Ids  wife, 
God  will  visit  him."  The  vision-seeing  maid  delivered  Ihc 
message  to  the  king,*  whom  nothing  could  now  atop. 

On  tlie  contrary,  he  began  to  find  out  tliat  Wolsey  pro- 
ceeded too  slowly,  and  the  idea  sometimes  crossed  his  niind 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  this  mininter.  One  fine  summer's 
morning,  Henry  as  soon  as  he  rose  summoned  tlie  ciirdiual 
to  him  at  Briilcwell.     Wolsey  hastened  thitlier,  and  remained 

■  She  showed  this  unto  Dit^  king.     Letter  to  (.'rumwell  in  Strjpo.Tol.L 
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ckMMted  with  the  king  from  eleyen  till  twelve.  The  lattei 
gave  way  to  all  the  frury  of  his  passion  and  the  violence  of 
his  despotism.  ^  We  must  finish  this  matter  promptly,"  he 
saidy  "  we  mnst  positively."  Wolsey  retired  very  uneasy, 
and  returned  hy  the  Thames  to  Westminster.  The  sun 
darted  his  bright  rays  on  the  water.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  sat  by  the  cardinaVs  side,  remarked,  as  he  wiped  his 
forehead :  "  A  very  warm  day,  my  lord." — ^**  Yes,"  replied 
the  unhappy  Wolsey,  "  if  you  had  been  chafed  for  an  hpur 
as  I  have  been,  you  would  say  it  was  a  hot  day."  When  he 
reached  his  palace,  the  cardinal  lay  down  on  his  bed  to  seek 
repose ;  he  was  not  quiet  long. 

Catherine  had  grown  in  Henry's  eyes,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  nation.  The  king  shrank  from  a  judgment;  he  even 
began  to  doubt  of  his  success.  He  wished  that  the  queen 
would  consent  to  a  separation.  This  idea  occurred  to  his 
mind  after  Wolsey's  departure,  and  the  cardinal  had  hardly 
closed  his  eyes  before  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  (Anne  Boleyn's 
father)  was  announced  to  him  with  a  message  from  the  king. 
^  It  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,"  said  Wiltshire,  ''  that  you 
represent  to  the  queen  the  shame  that  will  accrue  to  her 
from  a  judicial  condenmation,  and  persuade  her  to  confide  in 
his  wisdom."  Wolsey,  commissioned  to  execute  a  task  he 
knew  to  be  impossible,  exclaimed :  ''  Why  do  you  put  such 
fancies  in  the  king's  head?"  and  then  he  spoke  so  reproach- 
fully that  Wiltshire,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  the  cardinal's  bed.*  Bole)^,  desirous  of  seeing  his 
daughter  queen  of  England,  feared  perhaps  that  he  had  taken 
a  wrong  course.  "  It  is  well,"  said  the  cardinal,  recollecting 
that  the  message  came  from  Henry  YIII.,  ''  I  am  ready  to 
do  every  thing  to  please  his  majesty."  He  rose,  went  to 
Bath  Place  to  fetch  Campcggio,  and  together  they  waited  on 
the  queen. 

The  two  legates  found  Catherine  quietly  at  work  with  her 
maids  of  honour.  Wolsey  addressed  the  queen  in  Latin? 
**  Nay,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  speak  to  ipe  in  English ;  I  wish 
all  the  world  could  hear  you." — **  We  desire,  madam,  to 
communicate  to  ijou  oloKve  q\«  <i.ounsel  and  opinion." — "  My 
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lord,"  said  the  queen,  "  yon  are  come  to  speak  of  things 
beyond  my  capacity  ;**  and  then,  with  noble  simplicity,  show- 
ing a  skein  of  red  silk  hanging  about  her  neck,  she  continued : 
^  Tliese  are  my  occupations,  and  all  that  I  am  capable  of 
I  am  a  poor  woman,  without  friends  in  this  foreign  country, 
and  lacking  wit  to  answer  persons  of  wisdom  as  ye  be ;  and 
yet,  my  lords,  to  please  you,  let  us  go  to  my  withdrawing 
room." 

At  these  words  the  queen  rose,  and  Wolsey  -gave  her  his 
hand.  Catherine  earnestly  maintained  her  rights  as  a  wo- 
man and  a  queen.  '^  We  who  were  in  the  outer  chamber," 
says  Cavendish,  "  from  time  to  time  could  hear  the  queen 
speaking  very  loud,  but  could  not  understand  what  she  said." 
Catherine,  instead  of  justifying  herself,  boldly  accused  her 
judge.  "  I  know,  Sir  Cardinal,"  she  said  with  noble  candour, 
"  I  know  who  has  given  the  king  the  advice  he  is  following : 
it  is  you.  I  have  not  ministered  to  your  pride — I  have 
blamed  your  conduct — I  have  complained  of  your  tyranny, 

and  my  nephew  the  emperor  has  not  made  you  pope 

Hence  all  my  misfortunes.  To  revenge  yourself  you  have 
kindled  a  war  in  Europe,  and  have  stirred  up  against  me 

this  most  wicked  matter.     God  will  be  my  judge and 

yours  I "  Wolsey  would  have  replied,  but  Catherine  haughtily 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  while  treating  Campeggio  with 
great  civility,  declared  that  she  would  not  acknowledge  either 
of  them  as  her  judge.  The  cardinals  withdrew,  Wolsey  full 
of  vexation,  and  Campeggio  beaming  with  joy,  for  the  busi- 
ness was  getting  more  complicated.  Every  hope  of  accom- 
modation was  lost :  nothing  remained  now  but  to  proceecf 
judicially. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TJw  Triftl  rMUinad— GKUmine  nmnioned— TwelTe  ArtJdw  ftaW^ 
neaes'  ETidenee— Arthur  and  Gaiheriiie  really  muiied—GbapiBi 
oppomtlM  Axicnnwiit  of  DiTine  RUcht— Otlier  Aripmwnto  The  LqplH 
raqairwl  to  d«UTer  Jadgment— Their  TergiTeraatioiis— CSungB  in  HmH 
Mindf— Final  Senion— General  Ezpeetatioii — Adyonmmeat  dniit 
llarrest— Campeigcio  ezeosee  this  Impertinenee — ^The  Klqg'a  Ind^jiir 
tioB— Saffolk'a  Violenoe^Wolaey^  Reply-^Ha  is  mined— Genenl  Af^ 
cnntioni— The  Cardinal  tnma  to  an  Epiaoopal  Life. 

The  trial  was  resumed.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdh 
waittnl  upon  the  queen  at  Greenwich,  and  peremptorily  Bnm- 
moued  her  to  appear  in  the  parliament-chamber.*  On  fbt. 
day  appointed  Catherine  limited  herself  to  sending  anap- 
{ical  to  the  pope.  She  was  declared  contumacious,  and 
the  legates  proceeded  with  the  cause. 

Twelve  articles  were  prepared,  which  were  to  serve  for  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  summary  of  which 
was,  that  the  marriage  of  Ilcnry  with  Catherine,  being  for- 
bidiicn  both  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  church,  was  null 
and  void.-j- 

Thc  hearing  of  the  witnesses  began,  and  Dr  Taylor,  arch- 
deacon of  Buckingham,  conducted  the  examination.  Their 
evidence,  which  would  now  be  taken  only  with  closed  doors, 
mny  be  found  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury's  History  of 
Honry  VIII.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  high-treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, the  duke  of  Suffolk,  Maurice  St  John,  gentleman- 
<!arver  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  viscount  Fitzwalter  and  An- 
thony Willoughby,  his  cup-bearers,  testified  to  their  being 
present  on  the  morrow  of  the  wedding  at  the  breakfast  ol 
the  prince,  tlicn  in  sound  health,  and  reported  the  conversa- 
tion that  took  place.J    The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  earl 

*  In  quadam  superiori  camera:  the  qtteen*$ dining- chamber fmrnrnftM, 
26  die  mensis  junii.    Rymor,  Acta,  p.  1 19. 

t  Divino,  ecclesiastico  jure nullo  omnino  et  inyalidum.    H«beri 

p.  263. 

t  Quod  Arthunis  maiio  postihh'o  potiim  flagitaret,  idque  ut,  aiabiil 
qaoniam  diceret  se  ilia  rioctc  in  calida  HispaniHrum  regione  peraniutaa 
'"•—     Sanders,  j>.  411. 
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ol  ShrewAorj,  and  the  maiqiiis  of  Donet»  confirmed  theee 
deelantions,  whieh  prored  that  Arthur  and  Catherine  were 
leally  married.  It  was  also  called  to  mmd  that,  at  the  time 
€i  Arthur's  death,  Henry  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  title 
of  prince  of  Wales,  because  Catherine  hoped  to  give  an  heir 
to  the  crown  of  England.* 

'^  If  Arthur  and  Catherine  were  really  married/'  said  the 
king's  counsellors  after  these  extraordinary  depositions,  "  the 
marriage  of  this  princess  with  Henry,  Ai  thur's  brother,  was 
forbidden  by  the  divine  law,  by  an  express  command  of  God 
contained  in  Leyiticus,  and  no  dispensation  could  jpcrmit 
what  Grod  had  forbidden.''  Campeggio  would  never  concede 
this  argument,  which  limited  the  right  of  the  popes ;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  to  abandon  the  divine  right  (which  was 
in  reality  to  lose  the  cause),  and  to  seek  in  the  bull  of  Julius 
n.  and  in  his  famous  brief,  for  flaws  that  would  invalidate 
them  both;-}-  and  this  the  king's  counsel  did,  although  they 
did  not  conceal  the  weakness  of  their  position.  '*  The  motive 
alleged  in  the  dispensation,"  they  said,  "  is  the  necessity  of 
preserving  a  cordial  relation  between  Spain  and  England; 
now,  there  was  notlnng  that  threatened  their  harmony. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  in  this  document  that  the  pope  grants  it 
at  the  prayer  of  H^nry,  prince  of  Wales.  Now  as  this  prince 
was  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  not  of  age  to  make  such 
a  request.  As  for  the  brief,  it  is  found  neither  in  England 
IKV  in  Rome ;  we  cannot  therefore  admit  its  authenticity." 
It  was  not  difficult  for  Catherine's  friends  to  invalidate  these 
objections.  '*  Besides,"  they  added,  "  a  union  that  has  lasted 
twenty  years  sufficiently  establishes  its  own  lawfulness. 
And  will  you  declare  the  Princess  Mary  illegitimate,  to  the 
great  injury  of  this  realm  ?" 

The  king's  advocates  then  changed  their  course.  Was 
not  the  Roman  legate  provided  with  a  decretal  pronouncing 
the  divorce,  in  case  it  should  be  proved  that  Arthur's  mar« 
fiage  had  been  really  consummated  ?  Now,  this  (act  had  been 
proved  by  the  depositions.  *'  This  is  the  moment  for  de- 
livering judgment,"  said  Henry  and  hia  oounselk)rs  to  Cam- 
peggio.   '^  Publish  tlie  pope's  decretal"    But  the  pope  feared 

*  Fdxie,  T.  p.  6] .  t  |i«rb«ri  gires  tliMA  at  lMi|sftfa«  p^ 
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tbe  sword  of  Gharies  Y.,  then  hanging  orex  his  head;  and 
aocorduigly,  whenever  ihe  king  advanced  <me  stqi,  the  Bo- 
mish  prelate  took  several  in  an  opposite  directioiL  **  I  wiD 
deliver  jadgment  in  Jhe  days,''  said  he;  and  when  the  five 
days  were  expired,  he  bound  himself  to  deUver  it  in  six. 
"  Restore  peace  to  my  troubled  conscience,"  exclaimed  Henry. 
The  legate  replied  in  courtly  phrase ;  he  had  gained  a  few 
days'  delay,  and  that  was  all  he  desired. 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  legate  im>daced 
an  unfavourable  effect  in  England,  and  a  change  took  plaoe 
in  the  public  mind.  The  first  movement  had  been  for 
Catherine;  tbe  second  was  for  Henry.  Clement's  endless 
delays  and  Campegglo's  stratagems  exasperated  the  nation. 
The  king's  argument  was  simple  and  popular :  "  The  pqie 
cannot  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God ;"  while  the  queen,  by 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  ponti£^  displeased 
both  high  and  low.  "  No  precedent^"  said  the  lawyers,  "  can 
justify  the  king's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow." 

There  were,  however,  some  evangelical  Christians  who 
thought  Henry  was  "  troubled  "  more  by  his  passions  than 
by  his  conscience ;  and  they  asked  how  it  happened  that  a 
prince,  who  represented  himself  to  be  so  disturbed  by  the 
possible  transgression  of  a  law  of  doubtful  interpretation, 
could  desire,  after  twenty  years,  to  violate  the  indisputable 

law  which  forbade  the  divorce? On  the  21st  of  July,  the 

day  fixed  ad  concludendum,  the  cause  was  adjourned  until 
the  Friday  following,  and  no  one  doubted  that  the  matter 
would  then  be  terminated. 

All  prepared  for  this  important  day.  The  king  ordered 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  be  present  at  die  sitting 
of  the  court;  and  being  himself  impatient  to  hear  the  so 
much  coveted  judgment,  he  stole  into  a  gallery  of  the  par- 
liament chamber  facing  the  judges. 

The  legates  of  the  holy  see  having  taken  their  seats,  the 
attorney-general  signified  to  them,  **  that  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  information  of  their  conscience  having  been 
judicially  laid  before  them^  that  day  had  been  fixed  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial"  There  was  a  pause;  every  one 
jbding  the  Vm^ttance  of  this  judgment,  waited  for  it  with 
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impatience.  "  Either  the  papacy  pronounces  my  divorce 
from  Catherine,"  the  king  had  said,  "  or  I  shall  divorce  my- 
self from  the  papacy."  That  waa  the  way  Henry  put  the 
qnestion.  All  eyes,  and  particularly  the  king's,  were  turned 
on  the  judges;  Campeggio  could  not  retreat;  he  must  now 
■ay  yts  or  no.  For  some  time  he  waa  silent.  He  knew  for 
certain  that  the  queen's  appeal  had  been  admitted  by 
Clement  VII.,  and  that  the  latter  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor.  It  was  no  longer  Id  his  power  to  grant 
the  king's  request.  Clearly  foreseeing  that  a  no  would  per- 
haps forfeit  the  power  of  Rome  in  England,  while  a  yes 
might  put  an  end  to  the  plans  of  reUgious  emancipation 
which  alarmed  him  so  muoli,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  say  either  yes  or  no. 

At  last  the  nuncio  rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  and  all  the 
assembly  listened  with  emotion  to  the  oracular  decision 
which  for  so  many  years  the  powerful  king  of  England  had 
sought  from  the  Roman  pontifT.  "  The  general  vacation  of 
the  harvest  and  vintage,"  he  said,  "  being  observed  every 
year  by  the  court  of  Rome,  dating  from  to-morrow  the  24th 
of  July,  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days,  we  adjonm,  to  some 
future  period,  the  conclnsion  of  these  pleadings."* 

The  auditors  were  thunderstruck.  "  What  I  because  the 
malaria  renders  the  air  of  Rome  dangerous  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  compels  the  Romans  to  close  tlieir  courts,  must  a 
trial  be  broken  off  ou  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  when  its 
conclusion  is  looked  for  so  impatiently  ?"  The  people  hoped 
for  a  judicial  sentence,  and  they  were  answered  with  a  jes(; 
it  was  thus  Rome  made  sport  of  Christendom,  Campeggio, 
to  disarm  Henry's  wrath,  gave  utterance  to  some  nuble  sen- 
timents ;  but  his  whole  line  of  conduct  raises  legitimate 
doubts  as  to  his  sincerity.  "  The  queen,"  he  said,  "  denies 
the  competency  of  the  court;  I  must  therefore  make  my  re- 
port to  the  pope,  who  is  the  source  of  hfe  and  honour,  and 
wait  his  sovereign  orders.  I  have  not  come  so  far  to  please 
any  man,  be  he  king  or  subject.  I  am  an  old  man,  feeble 
and  sickly,  and  fear  none  but  the  Supreme  Judge,  before 

*  FeruE  ([cnenlGB  messlum  et  rindemiu'um,  Herbort,  p.  376 ;  0>v«|. 
diib,  p.  32S. 
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olber  for  a  tew  moments.  At  last  Campeggio,  who  alone 
had  remained  calm  during  this  5cene  ol  violence,  arose,  and 
the  andienoe  dispersed. 

Henry  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  crushed  by  this  blow, 
Bome,  by  her  strange  proceedings,  aroused  in  him  that  sus- 
picious and  despotic  spirit,  of  which  he  gave  such  tragic 
proofs  in  after-years.  The  papacy  was  making  sport  of  him. 
Clement  and  Wolsey  tossed  his  divorce  from  one  to  the  other 
like  a  ball  which,  now  at  Rome  and  now  in  London,  seemed 
fated  to  remain  perpetually  in  the  air.  The  king  thought  he 
had  been  long  enough  the  plaything  of  his  holiness  and  of 
the  crafty  cardinal ;  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  re- 
solved to  show  his  adversaries  that  Henry  VIII.  was  more 
than  a  match  for  these  bishops.  We  shall  find  him  seizing 
this  favourable  opportunity,  and  giving  an  unexpected  solu- 
tion to  the  matter. 

Wolsey  sorrowfully  hung  his  head  ;  by  taking  part  with 
the  nuncio  and  the  pope,  he  had  signed  the  warrant  of  his 
own  destruction.  So  long  as  Henry  had  a  single  ray  ol 
hope,  he  thought  proper  still  to  dissemble  with  Clement  VII. ; 
font  he  might  vent  all  his  anger  on  Wolsey.  From  the  period 
of  the  Roman  Vacations  the  cardinal  was  ruined  in  his 
master's  mind.  Wolsey's  enemies  seeing  his  favour  decline, 
hastened  to  attack  him.  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  in  particular^ 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  an  insolent  priest  who  had  so  long 
chafed  their  pride,  told  Henry  that  Wolsey  had  been  con- 
tinually playing  false ;  they  went  over  all  his  negotiations 
month  by  month  and  day  by  day,  and  drew  the  most  over- 
whelming conclusions  from  them.  Sir  William  Kingston 
and  Lord  Manners  laid  before  the  king  one  of  the  cardinal's 
.letters  which  Sir  Francis  Bryan  had  obtained  from  the  papal 
archives.  In  it  die  cardinal  desired  Clement  to  spin  out  the 
divorce  question,  and  finally  to  oppose  it,  seeing  (he  added) 
that  if  Henry  was  separated  from  Catherine,  a  friend  to  the 
feformers  would  become  queen  of  Ehgland.*  This  letter 
dearly  expressed  Wolsey's  inmost  thoughts :  Rome  at  any 

price and  perish  England  and  Henry  rather  than  tho 

popedom  I  We  can  imagine  the  king's  anger. 

*  Edm.  Campion  De  divwrtio,    Herbert,  p.  289. 
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ill  which  he  could  taike  refuge.  He  could  find  nooc  but  his 
Bee  of  York.  He  therefore  began  once  mora  tt  coiuplm^i  of 
tlie  fatiguCE  o(  power,  of  the  wcanoess  of  the  diplomatio 
career,  and  to  extol  the  Bwcctness  of  an  episcopal  life.  On 
a  sudden  he  felt  a  great  interest  about  the  Qoek  of  whom  he 
had  never  thought  before.  Those  around  him  shook  their 
heads,  well  knowing  that  such  a  rBlreat  would  be  to  Wolsey 
the  bitterest  of  disgraces.  One  single  idea  supported  hiin ; 
if  ho  fell,  It  would  be  because  he  bad  clung  more  to  the  pope 
than  to  the  king :  ho  would  be  the  martyr  of  his  faith. — 
What  a  faith,  what  a  martyr  I 


CHAPTER  X. 

Aaee  Bolarn  &t  H«Ter — Sbo  roads  the  Obedieaoa  at  ■  Christiui  Man — 
Ii  iQO&Ued  to  Court — Miss  Gainafonl  and  George  Zouch — Tyndkle'B 
Book  coarartB  Zouch— Zaiich  ia  the  Chapol-Rnjat— The  Hook  eejied 
—  Anna  ipplles  to  Henry— The  King  rends  (he  Book — Pretended  In- 
flnence  of  Iho  Book  on  Henry— Tho  Coort  at  Woodstock— The  Park 
and  its  GoblioB — Henry's  Esteem  for  Acne. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place,  Anne  was  living  at 
Hever  Castle  in  retirement  and  sadness.  Scruples  from 
time  to  time  still  alarmed  her  conscience.  It  is  true,  the 
king  represented  to  her  unceasingly  that  his  salvation  and 
the  safety  of  his  people  demanded  the  dissolution  of  a  union 
condemned  by  the  divine  law,  and  that  what  he  solicited 
several  popes  had  granted.  Had  not  Alexander  VI.  an- 
nulled, after  ten  years,  the  marriage  of  LadLslaus  and  Bea- 
trice of  Naples?  Had  not  Louis  XII.,  the  father  of  his 
people,  been  divorced  Irom  Joan  of  France  ?  Nothing  was 
more  common,  he  said,  than  to  see  the  divorce  of  a  prinee 
anlhorized  by  a  pope  ;  the  security  of  the  state  must  he  pro- 
vided for  before  everything  else.  Carried  away  by  these 
Arguments  and  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  Anne 
Boleyn  consented  to  usurp  at  Henry's  side  the  rank  belong- 
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She  believed  that  the  truth  was  there,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  those  whom  Wolsey,  Henry,  and  the  pope  were 
at  that  time  persecuting. 

Anne  was  soon  dragged  from  these  pious  lessons,  and 
launched  into  the  midst  of  a  world  fall  of  dangers.  Henry, 
couvinced  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  henceforward  from 
Campeggio,  neglected  those  proprieties  which  he  had  hither- 
to observed,  and  immediately  after  the  adjournment  ordered 
Anne  Boleyn  to  return  to  court ;  he  restored  her  to  the 
place  she  had  formerly  occupied,  and  even  surrounded  her 
with  increased  splendour.  Every  one  saw  that  Anne,  in 
the  king's  mind,  was  quecu  of  England  ;  and  a  powerful 
party  was  formed  around  her  which  proposed  to  accorapIisJi 
the  definitive  ruin  of  the  cardinal. 

After  her  return  to  court,  Anne  read  mucli  less  frequently 
Tlie  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  and  the  Testament  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Henry's  homage,  her  friends'  intrigues,  and 
the  whirl  of  festivities,  bade  fair  to  stifle  the  thoughts  which 
solitude  had  aroused  in  her  heart.  One  day  having  left 
Tyndale's  book  in  a  window,  Miss  Gainsford,  a  fair  young 
gentlewoman*  attached  to  her  person,  took  it  up  and  read 
it.  A  gentleman  of  handsome  mien,  cheerful  temper,  and 
extreme  mildness,  named  George  Zouch,  also  belonging  to 
Anne's  household,  aud  betrothed  to  Miss  Gainsford,  profit- 
ing by  the  Uberty  his  position  gave  him,  indulged  sometimes 
in  "  love  tricks." -f-  On  one  occasion  when  George  desired  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  her,  he  was  annoyed  to  find  her 
absorbed  by  a  book  of  whose  contents  he  knew  nothing ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  young  lady 
had  turned  away  her  head,  he  laughingly  snatched  it  from 
ber.  Miss  Gainsford  ran  after  Zouch  to  recover  her  book  ; 
but  just  at  that  moment  she  heard  her  mistress  calling  her, 
and  she  left  George,  threatening  him  with  her  finger. 

As  she  did  not  return  immediately,  George  withdrew  lo 
his  room,  and  opened  the  volume  ;  it  was  the  Obedience  0/ 
a  Christian  Man.  He  glanced  over  a  few  lines,  then  a  few 
pages,  and  at  last  read  the  hook  through  more  than  once. 
Be  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  God.  "  I  feel  the  Spirit  of 
•  Sttnie,  i.  p.  171.  +  Ibid.  p.  17SL 
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and  iu  whose  aerrice  ave  f^»7"  Zou^  having  tepHvdy  Hm 
dean  withdrew  witb  a  very  angry  look,  and  earned  Us  |iraj 
to  the  cardinaL 

When  Misa  Gainifoid  heanil  ^  this  mi^b^,  her  gii^  was 
extrenie ;  she  tremhted  at  the^  thenigjbt  that  the  ObeiimM  qf 
a  Christian  Man  was  in  Wobey's  baiidSt  If  ot  long  after  thifli 
Anne  having  asked  for  her  bock,  the  youBg  lady  £eU  on  her 
knees,  confessed  all,  and  begged  to  be  iorgiven.*  Anne 
uttered  not  a  word  of  repf oacb ;  her  quick  mind  saw  inune* 
diately  the  advantage  she  vaight  derive  from  this  afiah^. 
^^  Well,*'  said  she,  <'  it  shall  be  the  dearest  book  to  them  that 
ever  the  dean  or  cardinal  took  away." 

^'The  Qoble  lady,'^as  the  chronicler  styles  her,  immedi- 
ately demanded  an  interview  ol  the  king,,  and  on  readilng 
his  presence  she  fell  at  his  feet,f  and  begged  his  assistance. 
'^  What  is  the  matter,  Anne?''  said  the  astonished  monarch. 
She  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  Henry  promised  that 
the  book  should  not  remain  in  Wolsey^s  hands. 

Anne  had  scarcely  quitted  the  royal  apartments  when  the 
cardinal  arrived  with  the  famous  volume,  with  the  intention 
of  complaining  to  Henry  of  certain  passages  which  he  knew 
could  not  fail  to  irritate  him,  and  to  take  advantage  of  it 
even  to  attack  Anne,  if  the  king  should  be  ofiended.^' 
Henry's  icy  reception  closed  his  mouth ;  the  king  confined 
himself  to  taking  the  book,  and  bowing  out  the  cardinaJt 
This  was  precisely  what  Anne  had  hoped  for.  She  begged 
the  king  to  read  the  book,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

And  Henry  accordingly  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet^  and 
read  the  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man^  There  were  few 
works  better  calculated  to  enlighten  him,  and  none,  after  the 
Bible,  that  has  had  more  influence  upon  the  Reformation  in 
England.  Tyndale  treated  of  obedience^  ^^  the  essential 
principle,"  as  he  terms  it,  ^^  of  every  political  or  religious 
community.''  He  declaimed  against  the  unlawful  power  ol 
the  popes,  who  usurped  the  lawful  authority  of  Christ  and 
of  his  Word.    He  professed  political  doctrines  too  favour- 

*  She  on  her  knees  told  it  all.    Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

+  Upon  her  knees  she  desireth  the  king's  help  for  her  book.    Ibid. 

t  Wyatt's  Memoirs,  p.  441. 
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aUe  doabtkss  to  absolnte  power,  but  calculated  to  show 
Ikat  the  leformen  were  not,  as  had. been  asserted,  insti- 
gmton  of  rebellion.    Henry  read  as  follows : — 

"  The  king  is  in  the  room  of  Ck>d  in  this  world.  He  thtt 
Rsisteth  the  king,  resisteth  Grod ;  he  that  jadgeth  the  king^ 
Jndgeth  God.  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  defend  thee 
from  a  thousand  inconvenienoes ;  though  he  be  the  greatest 
tyrant  in  the  world,  yet  is  he  unto  thee  a  great  benefit  of 
Ood ;  for  it  is  better  to  pay  the  tenth  than  to  lose  all,  and 
to  suffer  wrong  of  one  man  than  of  every  man.''* 

These  are  indeed  strange  doctrines  for  re^ls  to -hold, 
thought  the  king ;  and  he  continued : — 

^  Let  kings,  if  they  had  lever  [rather]  be  Christiiais  in 
deed  than  so  to  be  called,  give  themselves  altogether  to  the 
wealth  [well-being]  of  their  realms  after  the  ensample  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  remembering  that  the  people  are  God's,  and 
not  theirs ;  yea,  are  Chiisf  s  inheritance,  bought  with  his 
blood.  The  most  despised  person  in  his  realm  (if  he  is  a 
Chiistian)  is  equal  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  G<>d  and  of 
Christ.  Let  the  king  put  off  all  pride,  and  become  a  brother 
to  the  poorest  of  his  subjects." -J- 

It  is  probable  that  these  words  were  less  satisfactory  to 
the  king.     He  kept  on  reading : — 

"  £m]K^ror3  and  kings  are  nothing  now-a-days,  but  even 
hangmen  unto  the  pope  and  bishops,  to  kill  whomsoever 
they  condemn,  as  Pilate  was  unto  the  scribes  and  pharisees 
and  high  bishops  to  hang  Christ."  J 

This  seemed  to  Henry  rather  strong  language. 

"  The  pope  hath  received  no  other  authority  of  Christ  than 
to  preach  God's  word.  Now,  this  word  should  rule  only,  and 
not  bishops'  decrees  or  the  pope's  pleasure.  In  prcesentia 
majoris  cessat  potestas  minoris,  in  the  presence  of  the  greater 
the  less  hath  no  power.§  The  pope,  against  all  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  which  saith,  Afy  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  hath 
usurped  the  right  of  the  emperor.  Kings  must  make  account 
of  their  doings  only  to  God.  |(     No  person  may  bo  exeu)])t 

•  Tyndale's  Works,  edited  by  Russell,  vol.  i.  p.  '212. 

f  Ibid.  p.  233.  ^  Ibid.  p.  274. 

§  Ibid.  p.  213.  •!  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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from  this  ordinance  of  God ;  neither  can  the  profoBsion  of 
monks  and  friars,  or  anything  that  the  popes  or  hishops  can 
lay  for  themselves,  except  them  from  the  sword  of  the  em- 
peror or  king,  if  thej  hreak  the  laws.  For  it  is  written, 
(Rom.  xiiL)  Let  every  sonl  submit  himself  unto  the  author- 
ity of  the  higher  powers."* 

"  What  excellent  reading  I''  exclaimed  Henry,  when  he  had 
finbhed ;  ^'  this  is  truly  a  book  for  all  kings  to  read,  and  for 
me  particularly."  -J- 

Captivated  by  Tyndale's  work,  the  king  began  to  converse 
with  Anne  about  the  church  and  the  pope ;  and  she  who  had 
seen  Margaret  of  Yalois  unassumingly  endeavour  to  instruct 
Francis  L  strove  in  like  manner  to  enlighten  Henry  YIII. 
She  did  not  possess  the  influence  over  him  she  desired ;  this 
unhappy  prince  was,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  opposed  to 
the  evangelical  reformation ;  protestants  and  catholics  have 
been  equally  naistaken  when  they  have  regarded  him  as  be- 
ing favourable  to  it.  '^  In  a  short  time,"  says  the  annalist 
quoted  by  Strype  at  the  end  of  his  narrative,  ^'  the  king,  by 
the  help  of  this  virtuous  lady,  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
truth.  He  learned  to  seek  after  that  truth,  to  advance  God's 
religion  and  glor}',  to  detest  the  pope's  doctrine,  his  Hes,  his 
pomp,  and  pride,  and  to  deliver  his  subjects  from  the  Egyp- 
tian darkness  and  Babylonian  bonds  that  the  pope  had 
brought  him  and  his  subjects  under.  Despising  the  rebellions 
of  his  subjects  and  the  rage  of  so  many  mighty  potentates 
abroad,  he  set  forward  a  religious  reformation,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  triple-crowned  head,  came  down  to  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  hierarchy."  History  has  rarely  delivered  a  more 
erroneous  judgment.  Henry's  eyes  were  never  opened  to  the 
truth,  and  it  was  not  he  who  made  the  Reformation.  It 
was  accomplished  first  of  all  by  Scripture,  and  then  by  the 
ministry  of  simple  and  faithful  men  baptized  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Yet  Tyndale's  book  and  the  conduct  of  the  legates  had 
given  rise  in  the  king's  mind  to  new  thoughts  which  he 
sought  time  to  mature.  He  desired  also  to  conceal  his  anger 
from  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  and  dissipate  his  spleen^  says 

«  Tyndale's  Woriu,  p.  213.  t  Strype,  i.  p.  172. 


This  prince,  who  eonld  as  yet  hear  with  superiority  in  otihevf^ 
was  strack  with  Anne  Boleyn's. 

IfeTtt  too  gsy  nor  yot  too  melancholy, 

A  heaTonly  mind  is  hers,  like  angels  holy. 

None  purer  erer  soared  aboTO  the  sky, 

O  mighty  marfol,  thus  may  erery  eye 

See  of  what  monster  strange  the  humble  serf  am  I ; 

Monster  indeed,  for  in  her  frame  diyine 

A  woman's  form,  man's  heart,  and  angel's  head  oomMne.* 

These  verses  of  CleGpent  Marot,  written  in  honoiir  of  l^Iar* 
garet  of  Yalois,  laithfully  express  what  Hepry  then  felt  for 
Anne,  who  had  heen  wi^  Ifarot  in  the  household  of  that 
I^incess.  Henry'si  lore  may  perhaps  have  deceiyed  him  as 
to  Anne's  ezcdlen^s. 


CHAPTER  XL 

EmbamuMMiii  of  the  Pope^The  Triamphs  of  Charles  decide  himr— He 
traTerses  the  Qmse  to  Rome^WoIaey's  Dejection— Henry's  Wraths 
His  Fears— Wolsey  obtains  Comfort— Arriyal  of  the  two  Legates  at 
Grafton— Wolsey's  Reception  by  Henry— Wolsey  and  Norfolk  at  Din- 
ner— Henry  with  Anne— Conference  between  the  King  and  the  Card}- 
nal— Wolsey's  Joy  and  Grief— The  Supper  at  Eoston— Campeggio's 
fiueweU  Audience — Wolsey'a  Disgrace— Campeggio  at  Doyer— He  is 
accnsed  by  the  Conrtiers— LeaTcs  England— Wolsey  foresees  his  own 
Fall  and  that  of  the  Papacy. 

WmLB  the  court  was  thus  taking  its  pleasure  at  Wood- 
stock, Wolsey  remained  in  London  a  prey  to  the  aeutest  an- 
^ish.  ^  This  avocation  to  Rome,"  wrote  he  to  Gregory  Da 
Casale.  ''  will  not  only  completely  alienate  the  king  and  his 

*  Jamais  trop  gay,  ne  trop  m^lancoliqne, 
Elle  a  an  chef  nn  esprit  ang^liqae, 
Le  pins  subtil  qui  one  an  del  Yola. 
O  grand'  merreille  !  on  pent  voir  par  oela 
Que  je  snis  serf  d'an  monstre  fort  Strange : 
Monstre  je  dy,  car  pour  tout  vray  elle  a 
I  Corps  ftfminin,  ooenr  d'homme  ei  t^  d'l 
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against  the  great  reformer,  woald  now  separate  from  the 
popedom?  On  the  6lh  of  July,  Clement  declared  to  the 
English  envoys  thai  he  anoked  to  Borne  the  cause  between 
Uenry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon.  In  other  words, 
this  was  refusing  the  divorce.  "  There  are  twenty-three 
points  in  this  case,"  said  the  courtiers,  "  and  the  debate  on 
the  first  has  lasted  a  year;  before  the  end  of  the  trial,  the  - 
.  king  will  be  not  only  past  marrying  but  past  living,"* 

When  he  learned  that  the  fatal  blow  bad  been  struck, 
fiennet,  in  a  tone  of  Badness,  exclaimed  :  "  Alas  1  most 
holy  father,  by  this  act  the  Church  in  England  will  he  utterly 
destroyed;  thekingdechtreditto  mewith  tears  in  hia  eyes,"-j- 
— "  Why  is  it  my  fortune  to  live  in  such  evil  days?"  re- 
plied the  pope,  who,  in  his  turn,  began  to  weep ;  %  "  ^'^^  I 
am  encircled  by  the  emperor's  forces,  and  if  I  were  to  please 
the  king,  I  should  draw  a  fearful  ruin  upon  myself  and  upon 
the  church God  will  bo  my  judge." 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Da  Casale  sent  the  fatal  news  to  the 
English  minister.  The  king  was  cited  before  the  pope,  and 
in  case  of  refusal  condemned  in  a  fine  of  10,000  ducats.  On 
the  18th  of  July,  peace  waa  proclaimed  at  Rome  between  the 
pontiff  and  the  emperor,  and  on  the  next  day  (these  dates 
are  important)  Clement,  wishing  still  to  make  one  more  at- 
tempt to  ward  oiT  the  blow  with  which  the  papacy  was 
threatened,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Wolsey :  "  My  dear  son,  how 
can  I  describe  to  yon  my  affliction?  Show  in  this  matter 
the  prudence  which  so  distin^ighes  you,  and  preserve  the 
king  in  those  kindly  feelings  wliich  he  has  ever  manifested 
towards  mc."  §  A  useless  attempt  1  Far  from  saving  the 
Dapacy,  Woleey  was  to  be  wrecked  along  with  it. 

Wolsey  was  thunderstruck.  At  the  very  time  he  waa 
assuring  Henry  of  the  attachment  of  Clement  and  Francis, 
both  were  deserting  him.  The  "  poUtic  handling "  failed, 
whicli  the  cardinal  hod  thought  so  skilful,  and  which  had 
hcen  BO  tortuous.  Henry  now  had  none  but  enemies  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  Reformation  was  daily  spread- 

•  Fnller,  p.  17B.  t  Burnet,  lUcorda,  ii.  p.  iixriL  X  Ibid. 
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**  Let  eTeiytbhig  be  done,*  ho  told  Gaidinory  '<  to  ooBOCftl 
from  mj  subjects  these  letters  ol  citation,  which  are  so  hurt* 
fnl  to  mj  gloiy.  Write  to  Wolsey  that  I  hare  the  greatest 
confidence  in  his  dexterity,  and  that  he  ought,  bj  good  haad^ 
ling,  to  win  over  Gampeggio*  and  the  queen's  counsellors ; 
and,  above  all,  prevail  upon  them  at  any  price  not  to  serve 
these  citfitory  letters  on  me.**  But  Henry  had  hardly  given 
his  instructions  when  the  insult  of  which  he  had  been  the 
object  recurred  to  his  imagination ;  the  thought  of  Clement 
haunted  him  night  and  day,  and  he  swore  to  exact  a  strikr* 
ing  vengeance  from  the  pontiff.    Rome  desires  to  have  no 

more  to  do  with  England England  in  her  turn  wil}  cast 

off  Rome.  Henry  will  sacrifice  Wolsey,  Clement,  and  the 
church ;  nothing  shall  stop  his  fury.  The  crafty  pontiff  ha* 
concealed  his  game,  the  king  shall  beat  him  openly ;  and 
fVom  age  to  age  the  popedom  shall  shed  tears  over  the  im-i 
prudent  folly  of  a  Medici. 

Thus  after  insupportable  delays,  which  had  fatigued  the 
nation,  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  England.  Court,  clergy,  and 
people,  from  whom  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  these  great 
events,  were  deeply  stirred,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  ia 
commotion.  Wolsey,  still  hoping  to  ward  off  the  ruin  im«« 
pending  over  both  himself  and  the  papacy,  immediately  pot 
in  play  all  that  dexterity  which  Henry  had  spoken  of ;  he  so 
far  prevailed  that  the  letters  citatorial  were  not  served  on  the 
king,  but  only  the  brief  addressed  to  Wolsey  by  Clenient 
yiI.-{-  The  cardinal,  all  radiant  with  this  trivial  success,  and 
desirous  of  profiting  by  it  to  raise  his  credit,  resolved  to  ac- 
company Campeggio,  who  was  going  down  to  Grafton  to 
take  leave  of  the  king.  When  the  coming  of  the  two  legates 
was  Iieard  of  at  court,  the  agitation  was  very  great.  The 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  regarded  this  proceeding  ay  the 
last  effort  of  their  enemy,  and  entreated  Henry  not  to  receive 
him.  ^  The  king  will  receive  him,"  said  some.  ''  The  king 
will  not  receive  him,"  answered  others.  At  length,  one  Sun- 
day morning,  it  was  announced  that  the  prelates  were  at  the 

*  Your  icrace's  dexlarity by  good  handling  of  the  Cardinal  Oud- 

peggio.    State  Pa]>en,  toI.  i.  p.  S36. 
t  Ibid.  p.  343 
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tbe  room,  teUing  Wokey  that  he  would  not  fail  to  see  him 
a|;ain ;  the  oourtien  were  eager  to  make  their  profoundeflt 
rererences  to  the  cardinal,  bat  he  haughtily  trayersed  tho 
chamber,  and  the  dukes  hastened  to  carry  to  Anne  Boleyn 
the  news  of  this  astonishing  reception. 

Wolsey,  Campeggio,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  sat  down 
to  dinner.  The  cardinal,  well  aware  that  the  terrible  letter 
would  be  his  utter  ruin,  and  that  Henry's  good  graces  had 
no  other  object  than  to  prepare  his  fall,  began  to  hint  at  his 
retirement.  "  Truly,"  said  he  with  a  devout  air,  "  the  king 
would  do  well  to  send  his  bishops  and  chaplains  home  to  their 
cures  and  benefices."  The  company  looked  at  one  another 
with  astonishment.  "  Yea,  marry,"  said  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk somewhat  rudely,  '^  and  so  it  were  meet  for  you  to  do 
also." — *^  I  should  be  very  well  contented  therewith,"  an- 
swered Wolsey,  '^  if  it  were  the  king's  pleasure  to  license 
me  with  leave  to  go  to  my  cure  at  Winchester." — "  Nay,  to 
your  benefice  at  York,  where  your  greatest  honour  and 
charge  is,"  replied  Norfolk,  who  was  not  willing  that  Wolsey 
should  be  living  so  near  Henry. — '^  Even  as  it  shall  please 
the -king,"  added  Wolsey,  and  changed  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

Henry  had  caused  himself  to  be  announced  to  Anne  Bo- 
leyn, who  (says  Cavendish)  ''kept  state  at  Grafton  more 
like  a  queen  than  a  simple  maid."  Possessing  extreme  sen- 
sibility, and  an  ardent  imagination,  Anne,  who  felt  the 
slightest  insult  with  all  the  sensibility  of  her  woman's  heart. 
Was  very  dissatisfied  with  the  king  after  the  report  of  the 
dukes.  Accordingly,  heedless  of  the  presence  of  the  attend- 
ants, she  said  to  him :  "  Sir,  is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing  to 
see  into  what  great  danger  the  cardinal  hath  brought  you 
with  all  your  subjects?" — "How  so,  sweetheart?"  asked 
Henry.  Anne  continued :  "  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  ha- 
tred his  exactions  have  drawn  upon  you  ?  There  is  not  a 
man  in  your  wliole  realm  of  England  worth  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  he  hath  n^ade  you  lus  debtor."  Anne  here 
alluded  to  the 'loan  the  king  had  raised  among  his  subjects. 
"  Well,  well,"  said  Henry,  who  was  not  pleased  with  these 
remarks,  "  I  know  that  matter  better  than  you,"— '  If  my 
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loof  with  Hemy.  B»  w«b  to  lie  at  Euston,  one  of  Empson'g 
houses,  about  tiiroe  mileB  oBL  Wolseyi  repressing  his  vex- 
ation, mounted  his  horsOi  the  footmen  preceded  him  with 
their  li^,  and  after  an  hour's  riding  along  very  had  roads 
he  reached  the  lodging  assigned  him. 

He  had  sat  down  to  supper,  to  which  some  of  his  most  in- 
timate fri^ds  had  been  invited,  when  suddenly  Gardiner 
was  announced.  Gardiner  owed  everything  to  the  cardinal, 
and  -yet  he  had  not  appeared  before  him  since  his  return 
from  Rome.  He  comes  no  doubt  to  play  the  hypocrite  and 
the  spy,  thought  Wolsey.  But  as  soon  as  the  secretary  en- 
tered, Wolsey  rose,  made  him  a  graceful  compliment,  and 
prayed  him  to  take  a  seat  '^  Master  Secretary,''  he  asked, 
**  where  have  you  been  since  your  return  from  Rome  ?" — '"  I 
have  been  following  the  court  from  place  to  place." — "  You 
have  been  hunting  then  ?  Have  you  any  dogs  ?"  asked  the 
prime  minister,  who  knew  very  well  what  Gardiner  had 
been  doing  in  the  king's  closet.  "  A  few,"  replied  Gardiner. 
Wolsey  thought  that  even  the  secretary  was  a  bloodhound 
on  his  track.  And  yet  after  supper  he  took  Gardiner  aside, 
and  conversed  with  him  until  midnight.  He  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  neglect  nothing  that  might  clear  up  his  position ; 
and  Wolsey  sounded  Gardiner,  just  as  he  himself  had  been 
sounded  by  Henry  not  long  before. 

The  same  night  at  Grafton  the  king  gave  Campeggio  a 
farewell  audience,  and  treated  him  very  kindly,  "  by  giving 
him  presents  and  other  matters,"  says  Du  Bellay.  Henry 
then  returned  to'  Anne  Boleyn.  The  dukes  had  pointed  out 
to  her  the  importance  of  the  present  moment;  she  therefore 
asked  and  obtained  of  Henry,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
his  promise  never  to  speak  to  his  minister  again.*  The  in- 
sults of  the  papacy  had  exasperated  the  king  of  England, 
and  as  he  could  not  punish  Clement,  he  took  his  revenge  on 
the  cardinal 

The  next  morning,  Wolsey,  impatient  to  have  the  inter- 
view which  Henry  had  promised,  rode  back  early  to  Grafton. 
But  as  he  came  near,  he  met  a  numerous  train  of  servants 

*  Da  BelUy  to  the  Grand  Master.  Le  Grand,  PtenTee,  p.  Sf^l  also 
CaTendish. 
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the  fEunoiis  decr^uA  pronomidng  the  divorce,''  said  one ;  "  if 
l^e  had  but  that  document  it  would  finish  the  business." 
Another  affirmed  that  Gampeggio  ''  had  large  treasure  with 
him  of  my  lord's  ( Wolsey's)  to  be  conveyed  in  great  tuns  to 
^me,''*  whithw  it  was  surmised  the  cardinal  of  York  would 
escape  to  ^i\joy  the  fruits  of  his  treason.  "  It  is  certain," 
added  a  third,  '^  that  Gampeggio,  assisted  by  Wolsey,  has 
been  able  to  procure  your  majesty's  correspondence  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  is  carrying  it  away  with  him."  Henry, 
therefore,  sent  a  messenger  after  the  nuncio,  with  orders 
that  his  baggage  should  be  thoroughly  searched. 

Nothing  was  found,  neither  letters,  nor  bull,  nor  treasures. 
The  bull  had  been  destroyed ;  the  treasures  Wolsey  had  never 
thought  of  intrusting  to  his  colleague ;  and  the  letters  of 
Anne  and  Henry,  Gampeggio  had  sent  on  before  by  his  son 
Rodolph,  and  the  pope  was  stretching  out  his  hands  to  re- 
ceive them,  proud,  like  his  successors,  of  the  robbery  com- 
mitted by  two  of  his  legates. 

Gampeggio  being  reassured,  and  seeing  that  he  was  neither 
to  be  killed  nor  robbed,  made  a  great  noise  at  this  act  of 
violence,  and  at  the  insulting  remarks  which  had  given  rise 
to  it.  "  I  will  not  leave  England,"  he  caused  Henry  to  be 
informed,  "  until  I  have  received  satisfaction."  "  My  lord 
forgets  that  he  is  legate  no  longer,"  replied  the  king,  ^^  since 
the  pope  has  withdrawn  his  powers ;  he  forgets,  besides,  that, 
as  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  is  my  subject ;  as  for  the  remarks 
against  him  and  the  cardinal  of  York,  it  is  a  liberty  tlie 
people"  of  England  are  accustomed  to  take,  and  which  I  can- 
not put  down."  Gampeggio,  anxious  to  reach  France,  was 
satisfied  with  these  reasons,  and  soon  forgot  all  his  sorrows 
at  the  sumptuous  table  of  Gardinal  Duprat. 

Wolsey  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  had  seen  Gampeggio 
go  away,  and  remained  like  a  wrecked  seaman  thrown  on  a 
desert  isle,  who  has  seen  depart  the  only  friends  capable  ol 
giving  him  any  help.  His  necromancy  had  forewarned  him 
tiiat  this  would  be  a  fatal  year.f    The  angel  of  the  maid  of 

*  CayendiBh,  p.  246.    See  also  Le  Grand,  ii.  p.  258. 
t  He  had  karnt  of  his  necromancy  that  this  would  be  a  f  e«|iaidoiif 
Tearforhim.    Tjndale'B  Works, i. p. 480. 
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lioist  oat  die  way  to  save  Britaia.    Men,  like  stars,  dpp99i 
on  the  horizon  at  the  oommand  of  God. 

On  his  letom  from  Woodstock  to  Greenwich,  Hciiuj 
stopped  fall  of  anxiety  at  Waltham  in  Essex.  His  atten- 
dants were  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Fox,  the  almoner,  and  Secretary  Gardiner,  were  quartered 
on  a  gentleman  named  Gressy,  at  Waltham  Abbey.  When 
snpper  was  announced,  Gardiner  and  Fox  were  surprised  to 
see  an  old  friend  enter  the  room.  It  was  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  a  Cambridge  doctor.  "  What  1  is  it  you  ?"  they  said, 
" and  how  came  you  here?"  "  Our  host's  wife  is  my  rela- 
tion,'' replied  Cranmer,  ''  and  as  the  epidemic  is  raging  at 
Cambridge,  I  brought  home  my  friend's  sons,  who  are  under 
my  care."  As  this  new  personage  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  interrupt  our  narrative,  and  give  a  par- 
ticular account  of  him. 

Cranmer  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which 
came  into  England,  as  is  generally  believed,  with  the  Con- 
queror. He  was  bom  at  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire  on 
the  2d  July  1489,  six  years  after  Luther.  His  early  educa- 
tion had  been  very  much  neglected ;  his  tutor,  an  ignorant 
and  severe  priest,  had  taught  him  little  else  than  patiently  to 
endure  severe  chastisement — a  knowledge  destined  to  be 
very  useful  to  him  in  after-life.  His  father  was  an  honest 
country  gentleman,  who  cared  for  little  ))e8ldes  hunting,  rac- 
ing, and  military  sports.  At  this  school,  the  son  learned  to 
ride,  to  handle  the  bow  and  the  sword,  to  fish,  and  to  hawk ; 
and  he  never  entirely  neglected  these  exercises,  which  he 
thought  essential  to  his  health.  Thomas  Cranmer  was  fond 
of  walking,  of  the  charms  of  nature,  and  of  solitary  medita- 
tions ;  and  a  hiH,  near  his  father's  mansion,  used  often  to  be 
shown  where  he  was  wont  to  sit,  gazing  on  the  fertile  coun- 
try at  his  feet,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  distant  spires,  listening 
with  melancholy  pleasure  to  the  (^hime  of  the  bells,  and  in- 
dulging in  sweet  contemplations.  About  1504,  he  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  where  "  barbarism  still  prevailed,"  says  an 
historian.*    His  plain,  noble,  and  modest.air  conciUated  the 

*  V»d»barbwriefl.    Mdeh.  Adam.  Vitie  Tlieol.  L 
VOL.  T.  21 
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t  slow  reader,  but  a  close  observer;*  he  never  opened 
a  book  without  having  a  pen  in  his  hand.-i*  He  did  not 
take  up  with  any  particular  party  or  age ;  but  possessing  a 
free  and  philosophic  mind,  he  weighed  all  opinions  in  the 
balance  of  his  judgment,}  taking  the  Bible  for, his  standard. 

Honours  soon  came  upon  him ;  he  was  made  successively 
doctor  of  divinity,  professor,  university  preacher,  and  ex- 
aminer. He  used  to  say  to  the  candidates  for  the  ministry : 
''  Christ  sendeth  his  hearers  to  the  Scriptures,  and  not  to  the 
church." § — "But,"  replied  the  monks,  "they  are  so  diffi- 
cult."— "  Explain  the  obscure  passages  by  those  which  are 
clear,"  rejoined  the  professor,  "  Scripture  by  Scripture.  Seek, 
pray,  and  he  who  has  the  key  of  David  will  open  them  to 
yoiv"  The  monks,  affrighted  at  this  task,  withdrew  burst- 
ing with  anger;  and  erelong  Cranmer's  name  was  a  name 
of  dread  in  every  convent.  Some,  however,  submitted  to 
the  labour,  and  one  of  them,  Doctor  Barrett,  blessed  God 
that  the  examiner  had  turned  him  back ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I 
found  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  holy  book  he  compelled 
me  to  study."  Cranmer  toiled  at  the  same  work  as  Latimer, 
Stafford,  and  Bihiey. 

Fox  and  Gardiner  having  renewed  acquaintance  with 
their  old  friend  at  Waltham  Abbey,  they  sat  down  to  table, 
and  both  the  almoner  and  the  secretary  asked  the  doctor 
what  he  thought  of  the  divorce.  It  was  the  usual  topic  of 
eonversation,  and  not  long  before,  Cranmer  had  been  named 
member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  give  their  opinion  on 
this  affair.  "  You  are  not  in  the  right  path,"  said  Cranmer 
to  his  friends ;  "  you  should  not  cling  to  the  decisions  of  the 
church.  There  is  a  surer  and  a  shorter  way  which  alone 
can  give  peace  to  the  king's  conscience." — "  What  is  that?" 
they  both  asked. — "  The  true  question  is  this,"  replied  Cran* 
mer :  "  What  says  the  word  of  God  ?  If  God  has  declared  a 
marriage  of  this  nature  had,  the  pope  cannot  make  it  good. 
Discontinue  these  interminable  Roman  negotiations.    When 

*  Tardus  qoidem  lector  sed  Tehemens  obserrator.    M.  Adam.  p.  1. 
t  Sine  oalamo  nnnqnam  ad  soriptoris  cnjoaqnam  libmm  accessit.  lUd. 
t  Omnes  omniiim  opiniones  tacito  secum  judido  trutinabat.    Ibid. 
I  Cranmer's  Works,  p.  17, 18. 
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"  Pray  make  my  excuses  to  the  king."  Gardiuer,  who 
wished  Tor  nothing  better,  promised  to  do  all  he  uould;  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  "  I  will  have  no  excuses,"  said  Henty. 
The  wily  courtier  was  obliged  to  make  up  his  mind  to  in- 
troduce the  ingenoouB  and  upright  man,  to  whom  that  sta^ 
tion,  which  he  himself  had  so  coveted,  was  one  day  to 
belong,  Cranmer  and  Gardiner  went  down  to  Greenwich, 
both  alike  dissatisBcd. 

Cranmer  was  then  forty  years  of  age,  with  pleasing  fea- 
tures, and  mild  and  winning  eyes,  in  which  the  candour  of 
his  soul  seemed  to  be  reflected.  Sensible  to  the  pains  as 
well  as  to  the  pleasures  of  the  heart,  he  was  destined  to  be 
more  exposed  than  other  men  to  anxieties  and  falls;  a 
peaceful  life  in  some  remote  parsonage  would  have  been 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  conrt  of  Henry  YIII.  Blessed 
with  a  generous  mind,  unhappily  be  did  not  possess  the 
firmness  necessary  in  a  public  man ;  a  little  stone  sufficed 
to  make  him  stumble.  His  excellent  understanding  showed 
him  the  better  way  ;  but  his  great  timidity  made  him  fear 
the  more  dangerous.  He  was  rattier  too  fond  of  relying 
upon  the  power  of  men,  and  made  them  unhappy  conces- 
Biona  with  too  great  faciUty,  If  the  king  had  questioned 
him,  he  would  never  have  dared  advise  so  bold  a  course  as 
that  he  had  pointed  out ;  the  advice  had  slipped  from  him 
at  table  during  the  intimacy  of  familiar  conversation.  Yet 
he  was  sincere,  and  after  doing  everything  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  uf  his  frankness,  he  was  ready  to  maintain  the 
opinion  he  had  given. 

Henry,  perceiving  Cranmer's  timidity,  graciously  ap- 
proached hira.  "  What  is  your  name?  "  said  the  king,  en- 
deavouring to  put  him  at  his  ease.  "  Did  you  not  meet 
my  secretary  and  my  almoneif  at  Waltham?"  And  then 
he  added:  "  Did  you  not  speak  to  them  of  my  great  affair?" 
— repeating  the  words  ascribed  to  Cranmer.  The  latter 
could  not  retreat:  "  Sir,  it  is  true,  I  did  say  so." — "  I  see," 
replied  the  king  with  animation,  "  that  you  have  found  the 
breach  through  which  we  must  storm  the  fortress.  Now, 
air  doctor,  I  beg  you,  and  as  you  are  my  subject  I  command 
you,  to  lay  aside  every  other  occupation,  and  to  bring  my 
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-  Wain;  in  the  Coort  of  Chaneerr— Accused  by  the  DukM— Refbsea  to 
give  np  the  Great  Seal— Hia  Deap^r— Ha  pYcfl  up  the  Seal— Order  to 
dep&Tt— His  Inreptarj — Alarm— The  Scene  of  Departure— Favoutable 
Meatge  from  the  King— Wglaoj'a  Joy— His  Fool— AniTfll  at  E^aiier. 

While  Cranmer  was  rtsiDg  notwithBtandiDg  his  liumillty, 
Wolsey  was  falling  in  despite  of  his  stratagems.  The  car- 
dinal still  gaveraed  the  kingdom,  gave  inslructiona  to  am- 
bassadors, negotiated  with  princes,  and  filled  his  sumptuous 
palaces  with  his  haughtiness.  The  king  could  not  make  up 
bis  mind  to  turn  him  oiT;  the  force  of  habit,  the  need  lie  had 
of  him,  the  recollection  of  the  services  Henry  had  received 
from  him,  pleaded  in  hb  favour,  Wolsey  without  the  seals 
appeared  almost  as  inconceivable  as  the  king  without  hie 
crown.  Yet  the  fall  of  one  of  the  moat  powerful  favourites 
recorded  in  history  was  inevitablyapproaching,andwe  must 
now  describe  it. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  after  the  Michaelmas  vacation, 
Wolsey,  desirous  of  showing  a  bold  face,  went  and  opened 
the  high  court  of  chancery  with  his  accustomed  pomp;  but 
he  noticed,  with  uneasiness,  that  none  of  the  king's  servants 
walked  before  him,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
He  presided  on  the  bench  with  an  inexpressible  depression 
of  spirits,  and  the  various  members  of  the  court  sat  before 
him  with  an  absent  air;  there  was  something  gloomy  and 
solemn  in  this  sitting,  as  if  all  were  taking  part  in  a  funeral ; 
it  was  destined  indeed  to  be  the  last  act  of  the  cardinal's 
power.  Some  days  before  (F  oxe  says  on  the  1  st  of  October) 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  other  lords  of  the 
privy-counci!,  had  gone  down  to  Windsor,  and  denounced  to 
the  king  Wolsey's  unconstitutional  relations  with  the  pope, 
his  usurpations,  "  his  robberies,  and  the  discords  sown  by 
his   means   between   Christian   princes."*      Such   motives 

■  Db  Bell&T  to  HoDtmorencj,  22d  October.    La  Giaud,  Freuvea,  p. 
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sador  to  MoDtmorelioy,  ^  ibt  greatest  example  of  fortnni 
^hich  was  erer  beheld."  Wolsey  desired  "  to  set  forth  hm 
case''  to  him ;  bat  his  thoag^ts  wera  confused,  his  langoage 
broken,  ^  for  jieart  and  tongue  both  lailed  him  entirelj ;"  he 
burst  into  tears.  The  ambassador  regarded  him  witii  oon>- 
pa3sion:  "AJas!"  thought  he,  ^his  enemies  cannot  bul 
iieel  pity  for  him."  At  last  the  unbappj  cardinal  recovered 
his  speech,  but  only  to  give  way  to  despair.  ^  I  desire  no 
more  authority,"  he  exclaimed, ''  nor  the  pope's  legation,  nor 
tiie  broad  seal  of  England I  am  ready  to  gire  up  every- 
thing, even  to  my  shirt* .1  can  live  iu  a  hermitage, 

provided  the  king  does  aot  hold  me  in  disgrace."  The  ton 
bassador  ''  did  ail  he  could  to  comfort  him,"  when  Wolsey, 
catching  at  the  plank  thrown  out  to  him,  exdaimed:  "Would 
that  the  king  of  France  and  madame  might  pray  the  Idn^ 
to  moderate  his  anger  against  me.  But,  above  all,"  he 
added  in  alarm, "  take  care  the  king  never  knows  that  I 
have  solicited  this  of  you."  Du  Bellay  wrote  indeed  to 
France,  that  the  king  and  madame  alone  could  ''  withdraw 
their  affectionate  servant  from  the  gates  of  hell;"  and  Wolsey 
being  informed  of  these  despatches,  his  hopes  recovered  a 
little.     But  this  bright  gleam  did  not  last  long. 

On  Sunday  the  17th  of  October,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  re- 
appeared at  Whitehall,  accompanied  by  Fitzwilliam,  Taylor, 
and  Gardiner,  Wolsey's  former  dependant.  It  was  six  in 
the  evening ;  they  found  the  cardinal  in  an  upper  chamber^ 
near  the  great  gallery,  and  presented  the  king's  orders  to 
him.  Having  read  them,  he  said :  ^  I  am  happy  to  obey 
his  majesty's  commands ;"  then,  having  ordered  the  great 
seal  to  be  brought  him,  he  took  it  out  of  the  white  leather 
case  in  which  he  kept  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  dukes,  who 
l^ed  it  in  a  box,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  oroa^- 
mented  with  the  arms  of  £ngland,f  ordered  Gardiner  to  seal 
it  up  with  red  wax,  and  gave  it  to  Taylor  to  convey  to  the 
king. 

Wolsey  was  thunderstruck;  he  was  to  drink  the  bitter 
cup  even  to  the  dregs :  he  was  ordered  to  leave  his  palace 

*  Dn  Bellay  lo  Montmorency.    Lo  Grand,  Preuyes,  p.  871. 
t  In  qnadam  theca  de  Telpto  orimisino.    Rymer  Act.  p.  1S& 
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• 
IdrthwiUi,  taking  with  him  neither  doflies,  Inien,  nor  (date; 
Ae  dukes  had  feared  that  he  wooU  oonyej  away  his  treaa- 
wes.  Wolsey  eomprehended  the  greatness  of  his  misery ; 
he  found  strength  howerer  to  say:  ''  Since  it  is  the  king's 
good  pleasare  to  take  my  house  and  all  it  contains,  I  am 
content  to  retire  to  Esherr    The  dukes  left  him. 

Wolsey  remained  alone.  This  astonishing  man,  who  had 
risen  from  a  butcher's  shop  to  the  summit  of  earthly  great- 
ness— ^who,  for  a  word  that  displeased  him,  sent  his  master's 
most  faithful  servants  (Pace  for  instance)  to  the  Tower, 
and  who  had  governed  England  as  if  he  had  been  its  mon- 
arch, and  even  more,  for  he  had  governed  without  a  parlia* 
ment — was  driven  out,  and  thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
dunghilL  A  sudden  hope  flashed  like  lightning  through 
his  mind;  perhaps  the  magnificence  of  the  spoils  would 
appease  Henry.  Was  not  Esau  pacified  by  Jacob's  present? 
Wolsey  summoned  his  officers :  "  Set  tables  in  the  great 
gallery,"  he  said  to  them, ''  and  place  on  them  all  I  have 
intrusted  to  your  care,  in  order  to  render  me  an  account" 
These  orders  were  executed  immediately.  The  tables  were 
covered  with  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  stuffit,  silks  and 
velvets  of  all  colours,  costly  furs,  rich  copes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  vestures ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  webs  of  a  valuable  stuff  named  baudy- 
kin,*  from  the  looms  of  Damascus,  and  with  tapestry, 
representing  scriptural  subjects  or  stories  from  the  old 
romances  of  chivalry.  The  gilt  chamber  and  the  council 
chamber,  adjoining  the  gallery,  were  both  filled  with  plate, 
lu  which  the  gold  and  silver  were  set  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones :  these  articles  of  luxury  were  so  abundant  that 
basketfuls  of  costly  plate,  which  had  fallen  out  of  fashion, 
were  stowed  away  under  the  tables.  On  every  table  was  an 
exact  list  of  the  treasures  with  which  it  was  loaded,  for  the 
most  perfect  order  and  regularity  prevailed  in  the  cardinal's 
household.  Wolsey  cast  a  glance  of  hope  upon  this  wealth, 
and  ordered  his  officers  to  deliver  the  whole  to  his  majesty. 

*  Baldekiuum,  pannus  omnium  ditissimus  cigus  utpote  stamen  ex  filo 
anri,  subtegmon  ex  serico  texitur,  plumario  opere  intcrtextna.  Dacaoge'i 
Glossair^.  • 
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He  then  prepared  to  leave  his  niagniBcent  palace.  That 
moment,  of  itself  so  sad,  was  made  sadder  still  by  an  act  of 
affectionate  indiscretion.  ''  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  his  treasurer. 
Sir  William  Gascoigne,  moved  even  to  tears,  "your  grace 
will  be  sent  to  the  Tower."  This  was  too  much  for  Wolsey : 
to  go  and  join  his  victims  I He  grew  angry,  and  ex- 
claimed: "Is  this  the  best  comfort  you  can  give  your 
master  in  adversity  ?  I  would  have  you  and  all  such  blas- 
phemous reporters  know  that  it  is  uotrue." 

It  was  necessary  to  depart;  he  put  round  his  neck  a 
chain  of  gold,  from  which  hung  a  pretended  relic  of  the 
true  cross;  this  was  all  he  took.  "Would  to  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  placed  it  on,  "that  I  had  never  had 
any  other."  This  he  said,  alluding  to  the  legate's  cross 
which  used  to  be  carried  before  him  with  so  much  pomp. 
He  descended  the  back  stairs,  followed  by  his  servants, 
some  silent  and  dejected,  others  weeping  bitterly,  and 
proceeded  to  the  river's  brink,  where  a  barge  awaited 
him.  But,  alas!  it  was  not  alone.  The  Thames  was 
covered  with  innumerable  boats  full  of  men  and  women. 
The  inhabitants  of  London,*  expecting  to  see  the  cardmal  led 
to  the  Tower,  desired  to  be  present  at  his  humiliation,  and 
prepared  to  accompany  him.  Cries  of  joy  hailing  his  fall 
were  heard  from  every  side ;  nor  were  the  crudest  sarcasnui 
wanting.  "  The  butcher's  dog  will  bite  no  more,"  said  some ; 
"  look;  how  he  hangs  his  head."  In  truth,  the  unhappy  man, 
distressed  by  a  sight  so  new  to  him,  lowered  those  eyes 
whicli  were  once  so  proud,  but  now  were  filled  with  bitter 
feart).  This  man,  who  had  made  all  England  tremble,  was 
then  like  a  withered  leaf  carried  along  the  stream.  All  his 
servants  were  moved ;  even  his  fool,  William  Patch,  sobbed 
like  tlie  rest.  "0,  wavering  and  newfangled  multitude," 
exclaimed  Cavendish,  his  gentleman  usher.^  The  hopes  of 
the  citizens  were  disappointed ;  the  barge,  instead  of  descend- 
ing the  river,  proceeded  upwards  in  the  direction  of  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  gradually  the  shouts  died  away,  and  the  flotilla 
dispersed. 

The  silence  of  the  river  permitted  Wolsey  to  indulge  in 

*  CaTendish,  Wolsey,  p.  251. 


^  his  buffooneries  are  a  pleasure  fit  for  a  prince ;  he  is  worth 
a  thousand  pounds."  Patch,  offended  at  heing  treated  thus, 
burst  into  a  yiolent  passion ;  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  he  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  he  kicked  and  fought,  and  bit  all  who  ap- 
proached him  ;*  but  tbe  inexorable  Wolsey,  who  looked  upoD 
him  merely  as  a  toy,  ordered  six  of  his  tallest  yeomen  to  lay 
hold  of  him  They  canned  off  the  unfortunate  creature,  who 
long  continued  to  utter  his  fuercing  cries.  At  the  very 
moment  when  his  master  had  had  pity  on  him,  Wolsey,  like 
the  servant  in  the  parable,  had  no  pity  on  his  poor  companion 
in  misfortune. 
At  last  they  reached  Esher.    What  a  residence  compared 

with  Whitehall  I It  was  little  more  than  four  bare  walls. 

The  most  urgent  necessaries  were,  procured  from  the  nei^b*. 
bouring  houses,  but  Wolsey  could  not  adapt  himself  to  this 
cruel  contrast.  Besides,  he  knew  Henry  YIIL ;  he  knew 
that  he  might  send  Norris  one  day  with  a  gold  ring,  and  tbe 
executioner  the  next  with  a  rope.  Gloomy  and  dejected,  he 
remained  seated  in  his  lonely  apartments.  On  a  sudden  be 
would  rise  from  his  seat,  walk  hurriedly  up  and  down,  speak 
aloud  to  himself,  and  then,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  he  would 
weep  like  a  child.  This  man,  who  formerly  had  shaken 
kingdoms,  had  been  overthrown  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  was  now  atoning  for  his  perfidies  in  humiliation  «id 
terror, — a  striking  example  of  God's  judgment 

*TlMpoorfiMltotkoiiyaadiredsoiiiiacharafle.  GkvHidfahiPbW* 
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Betils  been  intrusted  to  a  mere  kniglit,*  Be  followed  the 
path  of  ambition  and  not  of  dut^;  he  showed,  however,  ia 
after-days  that  his  ambition  was  of  no  common  sort.  It  is 
even  probable  that,  foreseeing  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  papal  power  in  Engbnd,  More  wished 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  it.  Norfolk  installed  the  new 
chancellor  in  the  Star  Chamber.  "  His  majesty,"  said  the 
duke,  "has  not  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  nobility  of  the 
blood,  but  on  the  worth  of  the  person.  He  desires  to  show 
by  this  choice  that  there  are  among  the  laity  and  gentle- 
men of  England,  men  worthy  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in 
the  kingdom,  to  which,  until  this  hour,  bishops  and  noble- 
men alone  tlunk  they  have  a  right."f  The  Reformation, 
which  restored  religion  to  the  general  body  of  the  church, 
took  away  at  the  same  time  political  power  Irom  the  clergy. 
The  priests  had  deprived  the  people  of  Christian  activity, 
and  the  governments  of  power;  the  gospel  restored  to  both 
what  the  priests  had  usurped.  This  result  could  not  but  be 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  the  less  cause  kings 
and  their  subjects  have  to  fear  the  intrusion  of  clerical  power 
into  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  more  will  they  yield  them- 
selves to  the  vivifying  influence  of  faith. 

More  lost  no  time ;  never  had  lord-chancellor  displayed 
such  activity.  He  rapidly  cleared  off  the  cases  which  were 
in  arrear,  and  having  been  installed  on  the  26th  of  October 
he  called  on  Wolsey's  cause  on  the  28th  or  29th.  "The 
crown  of  England,"  said  the  attorney-general,  "  has  never 
acknowledged  any  superior  but  God.  ^  Now,  the  said  Tho- 
mas Wolaey,  legate  a  latere,  has  obtained  from  the  pope 
certain  bulla,  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  exercised  since  the 
2Sth  of  August  1523  an  authority  derogatory  to  his  ma- 

*  It  has  been  ofteu  asserted, tlmt  Sir  Tbomaa  Mare  was  the  first  Is;, 
man  to  whom  the  office  of  chancellor  was  intrusted  ;  but  there  were  no 
less  than  Kr  between  i.D.  1343  and  UIO ;  viz.  Sir  Robert  Boucher, 
kaigbt ;  Sir  Boberl  de  Thorp,  knight ;  Sir  R.  dc  la  Scropc,  Icnight ;  Sic 
K.  de  la  Pole  ;  R.  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  Sir  T.  Beaufort,  knight. 
,   +  Mora's  Life,  p.  172. 

i  The  crown  of  England,  tne  at  all  tiroes,  has  been  in  no  earthly  suh- 
jection,  but  immedlstel;  eubjcFtto  God  in  all  things.  Herbert,  p.  ^I. 
SeeaUo  Articles  of  I mpeioliment,  §  I. 
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afterwards  seen.  If,  therefSore,  the  eaidinal  did  not  attempt 
to  justify  himsdf  for  mfringing  the  rights  of  the  crown,  it 
was  because  his  conscience  bade  him  be  sOent.  He  had 
committed  one  of  the  gravest  faults  of  which  a  statesman 
can  be  guilty.  Those  who  have  sought  to  excuse  him  have 
not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that,  since  the  Great  Charter, 
opposition  to  Romish  aggression  has  always  characterized 
the  constitution  and  government  of  England.  Wolsey  per- 
fectly recollected  this ;  and  this  explanation  is  more  honour- 
able to  him  than  that  which  ascribes  his  silence  to  weakness 
or  to  cunning. 

'  The  cardinal  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  the  court  passed 
judgment,  that  by  the  statute  of  prcemunire  his  property 
was  forfeited,  and  that  he  might^be  taken  before  the  king 
in  council.  England,  by  sacrificing  a  churchman  who  had 
placed  himself  above  kings,  gave  a  memorable-  example  of 
her  inflexible  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy. 
Wolsey  was  confounded,  and  his  troubled  imagination  con- 
jured up  nothing  but  perils  on  every  side. 

While  More  was  lending  himself  to  the  condemnation  of 
his  predecessor,  whose  friend  he  had  been,  another  layman 
of  still  humbler  origin  was  preparing  to  defend  the  cardinal, 
and  by  that  very  act  to  become  the  appointed  instrument 
to  throw  down  the  convents  in  England,  and  to  shatter  the 
seculai  bonds  which  united  this  country  to  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  two  days  after  Wolsey's  condem- 
nation, one  of  his  officers,  with  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand, 
was  leaning  against  the  window  in  the  great  hall,  apparently 
absorbed  in  his  devotions.  ''  Good-morrow,*'  said  Caven- 
dish as  he  passed  him,  on  his  way  to  the  cardinal  for  his 
usual  morning  duties.  The  person  thus  addressed  niised 
his  head,  and  the  gentleman-usher,  seeing  that  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  asked  him :  '*  Master  Cromwell,  is  my 
lord  in  any  danger?" — "  I  think  not,"  replied  Cromwell, 
"  but  it  is  hard  to  lose  in  a  moment  the  labour  of  a  life.* 
In  his  master's  fall-Cromwell  foreboded  his  own.  Cavendish 
endeavoured  to  console  him.  "  God  willing,  this  is  my  re- 
solution,* replied  Wolsey's  ambitious  solicitor;  ''  I  intend 

xi 
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wdL"— <^  Who  is  he?"  asked  Henry.— <<  CramwelL*— <<  Da 
not  speak  to  me  of  tiiat  man,  I  hate  him,"  replied  the  king 
angrily ;  *  and  upon  that  all  the  coortiers  chimed  in  with  his: 
majesty's  opinion.  This  opening  was  not  very  encouraging; 
but  Lord  i^issell,  earl  of  Bedford,  advancing  to  the  midst  of 
the  group  around  the  king,  said  boldly :-{-  ''  Permit  me,  Sir, 
to  defend  a  man  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  life.  When 
you  sent  me  priyately  into  Italy,  your  miyesty's  enemies, 
haying  discovered  me  at  Bologna,  would  have  put  me  to 
death,  had  not  Thomas  Cromwell  saved  me.  Sir,  since  you 
have  now  to  do  with  the  pope,  there  is  no  man  (I  think)  in 
all  England  who  will  be  fitter  for  your  purpose.'' — "  Indeed!" 
said  the  king;  and  after  a  little  reflection,  he  said  to  Hales: 
''  Very  well  then,  let  your  client  meet  me  in  Whitehall  gar- 
dens." The  courtiers  and  the  priests  withdrew  in  great  dis- 
comfiture. 

The  interview  took  place  the  same  day  at  the  appointed 
spot.  '^  Sir,"  said  Cromwell  to  his  majesty,  '^  the  pope  re- 
fuses your  divorce But  why  do  you  ask  his  consent? 

Every  Englishman  is  master  in  his  own  house,  and  why 
should  not  you  be  so  in  England  ?  Ought  a  foreign  pre- 
hite  to  share  your  power  with  you  ?  It  is  true,  the  bishops 
make  oath  to  your  majesty,  but  they  make  another  to  the 
pope  immediately  after,  which  absolves  them  from  the  foi^ 
mer.  Sir,  you  are  but  half  a  king,  and  we  are  but  half 
your  subjects.!  This  kingdom  is  a  two-headed  monster. 
Will  you  bear  with  such  an  anomaly  any  longer  ?  What  I 
are  you  not  living  in  an  age  when  Frederick  the  Wise  and 
other  German  princes  have  thrown  ofl[^  the  yoke  of  Rome  ? 
Ik)  likewise ;  become  once  more  a  king ;  govern  your  king- 
dom in  concert  with  your  lords  and  commons.  Hencefor« 
ward  let  Englishmen  alone  have  any  thing  to  say  in  England ; 
let  not  your  subjects'  money  be  cast  any  more  into  the 
yawning  gulf  of  the  Tiber;  instead  of  imposing  new  taxes 
on  the  nation,  convert  to  the  general  good  those  treasiures 
which  have  hitherto  only  served  to  fatten  proud  priests  and 

*  The  king  be^iaii  to  detest  the  mention  of  him.    Foxe,  ▼.  p.  366. 

+  In  a  Tehement  boldness.    Ibid.  p.  S67. 

t  Ibid.    See  also  Apol.  Regin.  Poli  ad  Car.  L  p.  120, 121. 
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conndL  England,  we  may  say,  was  now  virtually  emanci- 
pated from  the  papacy. 

Cromwell  had  laid  the  first  foundations  of  his  greatnesa. 
He  had  remarked  the  path  his  master  had  followed,  and 
which  had  led  to  his  ruin, — complicity  with  the  pope ;  and  he 
hoped  to  succeed  by  following  the  contrary  course,  namely, 
by  opposing  the  papacy.  He  had  the  king's  support,  but  he 
wanted  more.  Possessing  a  clear  and  easy  style  of  ekw 
quence,  he  saw  what  influence  a  seat  in  the  great  council 
of  the  nation  would  give  him.  It  was*  somewhat  late,  for 
the  session  began  on  the  next  day  (3d  November),  but  to 
Cromwell  nothing  was  impossible.  The  son  of  his  friend, 
Sir  Thomas  Rush,  had  been  returned  to  parliament ;  but  the 
young  member  resigned  his  seat,  and  Cromwell  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

Parliament  had  not  met  for  seven  years,  the  kingdom  hav- 
ing been  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
reformation  of  the  church,  whose  regenerating  influence 
began  to  be  felt  already,  was  about  to  restore  to  the  na- 
tion those  ancient  liberties  of  which  a  cardinal  had  robbed  it; 
and  Henry  being  on  the  point  of  taking  very  important  reso- 
lutions, felt  the  necessity  of  drawing  nearer  to  his  people. 
Everything  betokened  that  a  good  feeling  would  prevail 
between  the  parliament  and  tlie  crown,  and  that  "  the  priests 
would  have  a  terrible  friglit."* 

While  Henry  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Roman  church 
in  the  papal  supremacy,  the  commons  were  getting  ready  to 
war  against  the  numerous  abuses  witii  which  it  had  covered 
England.  "  Some  even  thought,"  says  Tyndale,  "  that  this 
assembly  would  reform  the  church,  and  that  the  golden  age 
would  come  again." -J-  But  it  war,  not  froni  acts  of  parliament 
that  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  proceed,  but  solely  from 
the  word  of  God.  And  yet  the  commons,  without  touching 
upon  doctrine,  were  going  to  do  tlieir  duty  manfully  in  things 
wfthin  their  province,  and  tlie  parliament  of  1529  may  be 
regarded  (Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  observes)  as  the  fini 

*  Dtt  B^i»7  to  MoBtmoreney.    Le  Gnnd,  Preaves,  p.  878, 8881 
t  W«rkB,  L  p.  481. 
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Protestant  parliament  of  England.*  "The  Mshops  require 
excessive  fines  for  the  probates  of  wills,"  said  Tyndale's  old 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Guilford.  '^  As  testamentary  ezecntor  t» 
Sir  William  Compton  I  had  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  ster- 
ling.**— t^  The  spiritual  men,''  said  another  membw,  ''would 
rather  see  the  poor  orphans  die  of  hunger  than  give  them  the 
lean  cow,  the  only  thing  their  father  left  them."-}^-!-"  Priests,* 
said  another,  ''have  farms,  tanneries,  and  warehouses,  all 
over  the  country.  In  short,  the  clerks  take  everything  from 
their  flocks,  and  not  only  give  them  nothing,  but  even  deny 
them  the  word  of  God." 

The  clergy  were  in  utter  consternation.  The  power  of  the 
nation  seemed  to  awaken  in  this  parliament  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  attacking  the  power  of  the  priest  It  was  im- 
portant to  ward  off  these  blows.  The  convocation  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  assembling  at  Westminster  on  the 
5th  of  November,  thought  it  their  duty,  in  self-defence,  to 
reform  the  most  crying  abuses.  It  was  therefore  decreed,  on 
the  12th  of  November,  that  the  priests  should  no  longer  keep 
shops  or  taverns,  play  at  dice  or  other  forbidden  games^  pass 
the  night  in  suspected  places,  be  present  at  disrepntal^ 
shows,  J  go  about  with  sporting  dogs,  or  with  hawks,  falcons, 
or  other  birds  of  prey,  on  their  fist ;  §  or,  finally,  hold  sus- 
picions intercourse  witliwomen.||  Penalties  were  denounced 
against  these  various  disorders ;  they  were  doubled  in  case 
of  adultery ;  and  still  further  increased  in  the  case  of  more 
abominable  impurities.^  Such  were  the  laws  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 

These  measures  did  not  satisfy  the  commons.  Three  bills 
were  introduced  having  reference  to  the  fees  on  the  probate 

*  It  was  the  first  step,  a  j^reat  and  bold  sally  towards  th&i  refomui- 
tion.    Herbert,  p.  320. 

•^  Rather  than  give  to  them  the  silly  cow,  if  he  had  but  only  one 
Foxe,iv.  p.  611. 

:|:  Quod  non  exorceant  tabcrnas,  nee  ludant  tazillis  vel  aliis  India  pio* 
hibitis  ;  quod  non  pernoctent  in  locis  suspectis ;  quod  non  intersint  in* 
honestis  spectaculis,  &c.  Convocatio  prselatoram.  Wilkins,  Ck>noi]ia 
lii.  p.  717. 

§  Canes  venaticos  loris  ducere  ao  accipitres  manibns.    Ibid.  p.  73S. 

I  Mulierum  colloquia  suspccta  nullatenus  habeant.    Ibid.  p.  7B2. 

%  Et  in  csetcris  carnis  spurcitiis  popna  orescat.    Ibid.  p.  71U 


of  wOlSy  moftoaries,  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  secular  professions.  "  The  destruction  of  the  church 
is  aimed  at,"  exclaimed  Bishop  Fisher,  when  these  bills  were 
carried  to  the  lords,  ^  and  if  the  church  falls,  the  glory  of 
the  kingdom  will  perish.  Lutheranism  is  making  great  pro- 
gress amongst  us,  and  the  savage  cry  that  has  already 
echoed  in  Bohemia,  Doum  with  'the  church,  is  now  uttered  by 

the  commons How  does  that  come  about  ?    Solely  from 

want  of  faith. — My  lords,  save  your  country  I  save  the 
ehurch!"  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  the  speaker,  with  a  deputa- 
tion of  thirty  members,  immediately  went  to  Whitehall. 
"  Sir,"  they  said  to  the  king,  "  we  are  accused  of  being  with- 
out faith,  and  of  being  almost  as  bad  as  the  Turks.  We  de- 
mand an  apology  for  such  offensive  language."  Fisher  pre- 
tended that  he  only  meant  to  speak  of  the  Bohemians;  and 
the  commons,  by  no  means  satisfied,  zealously  went  on  with 
their  reforms. 

These  the  king  was  resolved  to  concede ;  but  he  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  them  to  present  a  bill  mak- 
ing over  to  him  all  the  money  borrowed  of  tiis  subjects. 
John  Petit,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city,  boldly  op- 
posed this  demand.  "  I  do  not  know  other  persons'  affairs," 
he  said,  ''and  I  cannot  give  what  does  liot  belong  to 
me.  But  as  regards  myself  personally,  I  give  without  re- 
serve all  that  I  have  lent  the  king.''  The  royal  bill  passed, 
and  the  satisfied  Henry  gave  his  consent  to  the  bills  of  the 
commons.  Every  dispensation  coming  from  Rome,  which 
might  be  contrary  to  the  statutes,  was  strictly  forbidden. 
The  bishops  exclaimed  that  the  commons  were  becoming 
schismatical ;  disturbances  were  excited  by  certain  priests ; 

ut  the  clerical  agitators  were  punished,  and  the  people, 
wben  they  heard  of  it,  were  delighted  beyond  measoie. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

tlw  last  Hoor— More's  Fanaticism— Debates  in  ConToeatif  Bifri 
Proclamatioii— The  Bishop  of  Norwieh— Sentences  eoadeouMd— li- 
timer's  Oppoeition— The  New  Testament  Barnt--The  PeraeontiMi  ks- 
jEins—Hitton— Bayfield— Tonstall  and  Packington— Bayfield  aneBtol 
—  The  Rector  Patmore— Lollards'  Tower— Tyn^o  and  Patnsw  a 
Musician— Freese  the  Painter— Placards  and  Martyrdom  of  BenDSi— 
Thomas  More  and  John  Petit— Bilney. 

'J'he  moment  when  Henry  aimed  his  first  blows  at  Borne 
was  also  that  in  which  he  began  to  shed  the  blood  of  tbe 
disciples  of  the  gospel.  Although  ready  to  throw  off  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  he  would  not  recognise  the  authority 
of  Christ :  obedience  to  the  Scriptures  is,  however,  the  Y&f 
soul  of  the  lleformation. 

The  king's  contest  with  Rome  had  filled  the  friends  of 
Scripture  with  hope.  The  artisans  and  tradesmen,  parti- 
cularly those  who  lived  near  the  sea,  were  almost  wholly 
won  over  to  the  gospel.  "  The  king  is  one  of  us,"  they  used 
to  boast ;  "  he  wishes  his  subjects  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Our  faith,  which  is  the  true  one,  will  circulate  through 
the  kingdom,  and  by  Michaelmas  next  those  who  believe  as 
we  do  will  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. We  are  ready,  if  needs  be,  to  die  in  the  struggle. *** 
This  was  indeed  to  be  the  fate  of  many. 

Language  such  as  this  aroused  the  clergy: ''  The  last  hour 
has  come,"  said  Stokcsley,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of 
London  after  Tonstall's  translation  to  Durham  ;  "  if  we 
would  not  have  Luther's  heresy  pervade  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, we  must  hasten  to  throw  it  in  the  sea."  Henry  was 
fully  disposed  to  do  so ;  but  as  he  was  not  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  clergy,  a  man  was  wanted  to  serve  as  media- 
tor between  him  and  the  bishops.    He  was  soon  found. 

*  The  bishop  of  Norwich  to  Primate  Warham,  14th  May  1590.  Coftton 
MSS.    Geopatra,  E.  t.  folio  360  ;  Bible  Annals,  i.  p.  256. 
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Sir  Thomas  More's  noble  understanding  was  then  passing 
from  ascetic  practices  to  fanaticism,  and  the  humanist  turn- 
ing  into  an  inquisitor.  In  his  opinion,  the  burning  of  here- 
tics was  just  and  necessary.*  He  has  even  been  reproached 
with  binding  eyangelical  Christians  to  a  tree  in  his  garden, 
which  he  called  ''  the  tree  of  truth,"  and  of  having  floggea 
them  with  his  own  hand.-{-  More  has  declared  that  he  never 
gave  ''  stripe  nor  stroke,  nor  so  much  as  a  fillip  on  the  fore- 
head," to  an  J  of  his  religious  adversaries  ;|  and  we  willin^y 
eredit  his  denial.  All  must  be  pleased  to  think  that  if  the 
author  of  the  Utopia  was  a  severe  judge,  the  hand  which 
held  one  of  the  most  famous  pens  of  the  sixteenth  centuify 
never  discharged  the  duties  of  an  executioner. 

The  bishops  led  the  attack.  ''  We  must  clear  the  Lord's 
field  of  the  thorns  which  choke  it,"  said  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  Convocation  on  the  29th  of  November  1529 ; 
immediately  after  which  the  bishop  of  Bath  read  to  his  cot- 
leagues  the  list  of  books  that  he  desired  to  have  condemned. 
There  were  a  number  of  works  by  Tyndale,  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  Zwingle,  (Ecolampadius,  Pomeranus,  Brentius, 
Bncer,  Jonas,  Francis  Lambert,  Fryth,  and  Fi8h.§  The 
Bible  in  particular  was  set  down.  ''It  is  impossible  to 
translate  the  Scripture  into  English,"  said  one  of  the  pre- 
lates.|| — ''  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  laity  to  read  it  in  theur 
mother  tongue,"  said  another. — "  If  you  tolerate  the  Bible," 
added  a  third, ''  you  will  make  us  all  heretics." — ''  By  circu- 
lating the  Scriptures,"  exclaimed  several, ''  you  will  raise  up 
the  nation  against  the  king."  Sir  T.  More  laid  the  bishops' 
petition  before  the  king,  and  some  time  after,  Henry  gave 
orders  by  proclamation  ihat  "  no  one  should  preach,  or  write 
any  book,  or  keep  any  school  without  his  bishop's  license  ;— 
Ihat  no  one  should  keep  any  heretical  book  in  his  house ;-« 

• 

*  More's  Works  ;  A  Dialogue  concerning  Herenes,  p.  274. 

+  Strype's  Mem.  toI.  i.  p.  315  ;  Foxe,  iy.  p.  698. 

t  Apology,  ch.  zxxtL  p.  901,  902. 

I  See  the  catalogue  in  Wilkins^  Concilia,  p.  713  to  720.-  WiUdns  li  ol 
opinion  (p.  717  note)  that  this  document  belongs  to  the  year  1529.  Th«re 
are,  howe^^er,  some  portions  of  these  iUUuta  which  haTeeyidentrefefenoe 
to  the  year  following. 

I  Tyndale's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  1. 
VOL.  V.  22 
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that  the  bishops  sliould  detain  the  oflndert  k  prifson  at  their 
discretion,  and  then  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  foiltj; 

and,  finally,  that  the  chancellor,  the  jnstieeB  of  die  peaoe, 

and  other  ma^strates,  shonld  aid  and  assist  the  Irishope.*^ 
Snch  was  the  cmel  proclamation  of  Hcniy  VllI,  ^  tbe/oAer 
of  the  English  Reformation. 

The  clergy  were  not  yet  satisfied.  The  Uiai  and  o^o- 
genarian  bish<^  of  Norwich,  brag  more  aideat  than  the 
yowigest  of  his  priests,  reconunenced  his  eomplaintsi.  "  Mj 
diecese  is  accund>ered  with  snch  as  read  the  BiUe^"  said  he 
to  the  arehbishc^  of  Canterbury,  ^  and  there  is  not  a  deik 
ftJMt  Cambridge  but  sobout^  of  tiia  fiying-^n.  If  tUs 
continues  any  time,  they  will  undo  ns  alL  We  most  httfo 
greater  authority  to  puni^  them  than  we  haye." 

Consequently,  on  the  24th  of  May  1580,  lAote,  Warfaan^ 
T^Astall,  and  Gardinev  having  been  admitted  into  Si  Ed- 
wiatd's  chamber  at  Westeinster,  to  make  a  report  to  the 
king  concerning  heresy,  they  proposed  forbiding,iB  the  most 
positive  manner,  the  New  Testament  and  certam  other  hooks 
in  which  the  following  doctrines  were  taught :  ^^  That  Ghrirt 
has  shed  hie  blood  for  our  iniquities,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Father. — Faith  only  doth  justify  us. — Faith  without  good 
works  is  no  little  or  weak  ^siith,  it  is  no  £aith.— 'Labouring  in 
good  works  to  come  to  heaven,  thou  dost  shame  Chrisfs 
blood.'*f 

Whilet  nearly  every  one  in  the  audience-chamber  supported 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  there  were  three  or  four  doctors  who 
kept  sflence.  At  last  one  of  them,  it  was  Latimer,  opposed 
the  proposition.  Bilney's  friend  was  more  decided  than  ever 
Id  listen  to  no  other  voice  than  God's.  ''  Christ's  sheep  hear 
no  man's  voice  but  Christ's,"  he  answered  Dr  Redman,  who 
had  called  upon  him  to  submit  to  the  church ;  "  trouble  me 
no  more  from  the  talking  with  the  Lord  my  God."}  The 
church,  in  Latimer's  opinion,  presumed  to  set  up  its  own  voice 
in  the  place  of  Christ's,  and  the  Reformation  did  the  con- 
trary; ^is  was  his  abridgment  of  the  controversy.    Bdng 

••  F<«e,  *v.  p.  677, 678. 

t  Wilkins,  ConciHa,  iii.  p.  728-731. 

t  Latimer  8  Remaini,  p.  QSf . 
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called  upon  to  preach  during  Chriatmas  tide,  he  had  cen' 
Bured  hia  hearers  because  they  celebrated  that  festival  ' 
playing  at  cards,  like  mere  worldlings,  and  then  proceede 
lay  before  their  eyes  Christ's  carafe,  that  is  to  say,  his  laws. 
fieing  placed  on  the  Cambridge  commiasion  to  examine  into 
the  question  of  the  king's  marriage,  he  had  conciliated  the 
esteem  of  Henry's  deputy,  Doctor  Butts,  the  court  physician 
who  had  presented  him  to  bis  master,  by  whose  orders  tie 
preached  at  Windsor, 

Henry  felt  disposed  at  lirat  to  yield  something  to  Latimer. 
"  Many  of  my  subjects,"  said  he  to  tlie  prelates  assembled  in 
St  Edward's  hall,  "  think  that  it  is  my  duty  to  cause  the  Serip- 
torea  to  he  translated  and  given  to  the  people."  The  discus- 
uon  immediately  began  between  the  two  parties  jf  and 
Latimer  concluded  by  asking  "  that  the  Bible  should  be 
permitted  to  circulate  Ircely  in  English."} — "  But  the  most 
part  overcame  the  better,"  he  tells  us,"§  Henry  declared 
that  the  teaching  of  the  priests  was  sufficient  for  the  people, 
and  was  content  to  add,  "  that  he  would  give  the  Bible  to 
his  aubjecta  when  they  renounced  the  arrogant  pretension  of 
interpreting  it  according  to  their  own  fanciea." — "  Shuu  these 
books,"  cried  the  priests  from  tlie  pulpit,  "  detest  them,  keep 
them  not  in  your  hands,  deliver  them  up  to  your  superiors."  |J 
Or  if  you  do  not,  your  prince,  who  has  received  from  God  the 
Bwordof  justice,  will  nac  it  to  punish  you."  Eomc  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Henry  VIIL  Toiietall,  who  atitl 
kept  under  lock  and  key  the  Testaments  purchased  at  Ant- 
werp through  Paekington's  asaiatanco,  liad  them  carried  to 
St  Paul's  churchyard,  where  they  wero  publicly  burnt.  The 
Spectators  retired  ahakiog  the  head,  and  saying :  "  The 
teaching  of  the  priests  and  of  Scriptures  must  be  in  conCra- 
diction  to  each  other,  since  the  priests  destroy  them.'  Lati- 
mer did  more :  "  You  have  promised  us  the  word  of  God," 
he  wrote  courageously  to  the  king;  "perform  your  promise 
now  rather  than  to-morrow  1  Tlie  day  is  at  hand  when  you 
sliall  give  an  account  of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that 


I 


I 


[ 


'  Sermonj,  p.  S. 

t  Latimnr'i  ttemuae,  p.  30S. 

I  Wilkinfl,  Cancilia,  iii.  p.  736. 
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hath  been  shed  with  your  sword.**  Lathner  well  knew  that 
by  snch  lang^oage  he  hazarded  his  Hfe;  hut  that  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice,  as  he  teDs  ns  himself.f 

Persecntion  soon  came.  Just  as  the  sun  appeared  to  be 
rising  on  the  Reformation,  the  storm  burst  forth.  '*  There 
was  not  a  stone  the  bishops  left  unremoved,"  says  the 
chronicler,  ''any  comer  unsearched,  for  the  diligent  execu- 
tion of  the  king's  proclamation ;  whereupon  ensued  a  grte- 
vous  persecution  and  slaughter  of  the  faithful."  | 

Thomas  Hitton,  a  poor  and  pious  minister  of  Kent,  used 
to  go  frequently  to  Antwerp  to  purchase  New  Testaments. 
As  he  was  returning  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  in  1529, 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  Graves- 
end,  and  put  to  the  cmelest  tortures,  to  make  him  deny  his 
iaith.§  But  the  martyr  repeated  with  holy  enthusiasm: 
"  Salvation  cometh  by  faith  and  not  by  works,  and  Christ 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  willeth."  ||  On  the  '20th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1530,  he  was  tied  to  the  stake  and  there  burnt  to 
death.^ 

Scarcely  were  Hitton's  sufferings  ended  for  bringing  Uie 
Scriptures  into  England,  when  a  vessel  laden  with  New 
Testaments  arrived  at  Colchester.  The  indefatigable  Bay- 
field, who  accompanied  these  books,  sold  them  in  London, 
went  back  to  the  continent,  and  returned  to  England  in 
November ;  but  this  time  the  Scriptures  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Bayfield,  undismayed,  again  visited 
the  Low  Countries,  and  soon  reappeared,  bringing  with  him 
the  New  Testament  and  the  works  of  almost  all  the  Re- 
formers. "  How  cometh  it  that  there  are  so  many  New 
Testaments  from  abroad?"  asked  Tonstall  of  Packington; 
"  you  promised  me  that  you  would  buy  them  all." — "  Tliey 
have  printed  more  since,"  replied  the  wily  merchant ;  "  and 
it  will  never  be  better  so  long  as  they  have  letters  and 

*  Latimer's  Remains,  p.  308. 

t  I  had  rather  suffer  extreme  punishment.    Ibid.  p.  298. 
i  Foxe,  vol.  iv.  p.  679. 

f  Dieted  and  tormented  him  secretly.    Tyndale*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
Q  For  the  constant  and  manifest  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his 
free  grace  and  salvation.    Foxe,  vol.  iv.  p.  619. 
%  The  bishops  murdered  him  most  cruelly.    Tyndale,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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Btampa  [type  and  dies,]  My  lord,  you  had  better  buy  the 
stamps  too,  and  so  you  shall  be  sure."  * 

Instead  of  the  stamps,  the  priests  sought  afl:er  Bayfield. 
The  bishop  of  London  could  not  endure  this  godly  man. 
HaTJng  one  day  asked  Bainham  (who  afterwards  sufierod 
martyrdom)  whether  he  knew  a  single  individual  who,  sines 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  lived  according  to  the  true 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  latter  answered :  ''  Yes,  I  know 
Bayfield."  ■]■  Being  tracked  from  place  to  place,  he  lied 
from  the  house  of  his  pious  hostess,  and  hid  himself  at  his 
binder's,  where  he  was  discovered,  and  thrown  into  the 
Lollard's  tower.  ( 

As  he  entered  the  prison  Bayfield  noticed  a.  priest  named 
Patmore,  pale,  weakened  by  sufiering,  and  ready  to  sink 
nnder  the  ill  treatment  of  his  jailers.  Patmore,  won  over 
by  Bayfield's  piety,  soon  opened  his  heart  to  him.  When 
rector  of  Haddam,  he  had  found  the  truth  in  Wickhffe'a 
writings,  "  They  have  burnt  his  bones,"  he  said,  "  but 
from  his  ashes  shall  burst  forth  a  well-spring  of  life."  §  De- 
lighting in  good  works,  he  used  to  fill  his  granaries  with 
wlieat,  and  when  the  markets  were  high,  he  would  send  his 
com  to  them  in  such  abundance  as  to  bring  down  theprices.H 
"  It  la  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  to  bum  heretics,"  he  said; 
and  growing  bolder,  he  ■added:  "  I  care  no  more  for  the 
pope's  curse  than  for  a  bundle  of  hay."  If 

His  curate,  Simon  Smith,  unwilling  to  imitate  the  disor- 
derly lives  of  the  priests,  and  finding  Joan  Bcnnore,  the 
rector's  servant,  to  be  a  discreet  and  pious  person,  desired  to 
marry  her.  "  God,"  said  Patmore,  "  has  declared  marriage 
lawful  for  all  men  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  permitted  to  the 
priests  in  foreign  parts,"  •*  The  rector  alluded  to  "Wittem- 
bcrg,  where  he  had  visited  Luther.  After  bis  marriagt 
Smith  and  his  wife  quitted  England  for  a  season,  and  Par> 
more  accompanied  them  aa  far  as  London. 

•  Foxe,  Tol.  iv.  p.670. 

+  Ibid.  p.  699.  t  Ibid.  p.  6B1. 

S  Ibid.  Tol.  f.  p.  34.  U  Ibid.  Tol.  iy.  p.  081. 

H  Ibid. 
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some  sheets  of  the  New  Testament  which  they  had  i;ircu- 
latcd,  placed  Uie  two  penitents  on  horseback  with  their  faces 
towards  the  tail,  and  thus  paraded  them  through  the  streets 
of  London,  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  langliter  of  tlie  popu- 
lace. In  this,  More  succeeded  better  thau  in  his  refulation 
of  the  reformer's  writings. 

From  that  time  the  persecution  became  more  vioIenL 
Husbandmen,  artists,  tradespeople,  and  even  nohlem*!n,  felt 
the  cruel  fangs  of  the  clergy  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Slorc.  They 
sent  to  jail  a  pious  musician  wlio  used  to  wander  from  town 
to  town,  singing  to  his  harp  a  hymn  in  cummcndatJon  of 
Martin  Luther  and  of  tiie  KeforniaLion*  A  painter,  tiamed 
Edward  Freese,  a  young  mait  of  ready  wit,  having  been  en- 
gaged to  paint  some  hangings  in  a  house,  wrote  on  the  bor- 
ders certain  sentences  of  the  Scripture.  For  this  he  was 
seized  and  taken  lo  the  bishop  of  London's  palace  at  Futham, 
and  there  imprisoned,  where  hta  cliief  nourishment  was  bread 
made  out  of  sawdust.*!-  I^'^  V^^^  wife,  who  was  pregnant, 
went  down  to  Fulham  to  sec  her  husband  ;  but  the  bishop's 
porter  had  orders  to  admit  no  one,  and  the  brute  gave  her  so 
violent  a  kick,  as  to  kitl  her  unborn  infant,  and  cause  the 
mother's  death  not  long  after.  The  unhappy  Freese  was  re- 
moved to  the  Lollards'  tower,  where  he  was  put  into  chains,  his 
liands  only  being  left  free.  With  these  he  took  a  piece  of  coal, 
and  wrote  some  pious  sentences  on  the  wall ;  upon  this  he  was 
manacled,  but  his  wrists  were  so  severely  pinched,  that  llie 
flesh  grew  up  higher  than  the  irons.  His  intellect  became 
disturbed ;  his  hair  in  wild  disorder  soon  covered  his  face, 
through  which  his  eyes  glared  iierce  and  haggard.  The 
want  of  proper  food,  bad  treatment,  his  wife's  death,  and 
his  lengthened  imprisonment,  entirely  undermined  his  rea- 
son ;  when  brought  to  St  Paul's,  he  was  kept  three  days 
without  meat ;  and  when  he  appeared  before  the  consis- 
tory, the  poor  prisoner,  silent  and  scarce  able  to  stand,  looked 
around  and  gazed  upon  the  spectators  "  like  a  wild  mtiD." 
The  examination  was  hegun,  but  to  every  qucstiOQ  put  to 

*  Ilia  aaase  was  Ilobert  Lambi>.    Foxe,  t.  p.  34. 
f  Fed  with  fine  nuachet  made  of  oawduet,  or  M  teiut  >.  gn»i  pact 
therMf.    IMS.  iv,  p.  lies. 
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lum,  Freese  made  the  same  answer :  ^  My  Lord  is  a  good 
man."  They  could  get  nothmg  from  him  but  this  affecting 
reply.  Alas  I  the  light  shone  no  more  upon  his  nnderstand- 
Ingf  but  the  love  of  Jesus  was  still  in  his  heart  He  yvtjs 
sent  back  to  Bearsy  Abbey,  where  he  did  not  remain  long ; 
but  he  never  entirely  recovered  his  reason.*  Henry  VIIL 
and  his  priests  inflicted  punishments  still  more  cruel  even 
than  the  stake. 

Terror  began  to  spread  far  and  wide.  The  most  active 
evangelists  had  been  compelled  to  flee  to  a  foreign  land; 
some  of  the  most  godly  were  in  prison ;  and  among  those  in 
high  station  there  were  many,  and  perhaps  Latimer  was  one, 
who  seemed  willing  to  shelter  themselves  under  an  exagger- 
ated moderation.  But  just  as  the  persecution  in  London  had 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  most  timid,  other  voices  more 
courageous  were  raised  in  the  provinces.  The  city  of  Exetei 
was  at  that  time  in  great  agitation ;  placards  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  containing  some  of  the 
principles  ^  of  the  new  doctrine."  While  the  mayor  and  his 
officers  were  seeking  after  the  author  of  these  ^blasphemies," 
the  bishop  and  all  his  doctors,  "  as  hot  as  coals,"  says  the 
chronicler, -I"  were  preaching  in  the  most  fiery  style.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  during  the  sermon,  two  men  who  had  been 
the  busiest  of  all  the  city  in  searching  for  the  author  of  the 
bills  were  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  person  seated  near 
them.  "  Surely  this  fellow  is  the  heretic,"  they  said.  But 
their  neighbour's  devotion,  for  he  did  not  take  his  eyes  off 
his  book,  quite  put  them  ont ;  they  did  not  perceive  that  he 
was  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Latin. 

This  man,  Thomas  Bennet,  was  indeed  the  offender. 
Being  converted  at  Cambridge  by  the  preaching  of  Bilney, 
whose  friend  he  was,  he  had  gone  to  Torrington  for  fear  of 
the  persecution,  and  thence  to  Exeter,  and  after  marrying  to 
avoid  unchastity  (as  he  says),}  he  became  schoolmaster. 
Quiet,  humble,  courteous  to  every  body,  and  somewhat  timid, 
Bennet  had  lived  six  years  in  that  city  without  his  faith  being 
discovered.     At  last  his  conscience  being  awakened,  he  re- 

♦  Foxe,  iv.  p.  695.  t  Ibid.  v.  p.  19. 

X  Ui  ne  scortator  ant  immundus  essoin,  uzorem  dazi.    IMd  p.  la. 


solved  to  Tasten  b^  night  to  tfae  cathedral  gates  certain  cvau- 
gelical  placards.  "Everybody  will  read  the  wriiing,"  he 
thought,  aDd  "  nobody  will  know  the  writer."     He  did  as  lie 


Not  long  after  the  Sunday  on  whi<!h  he  had  bcon  bo  nearly 
discovered,  the  prieBts  prepared  a  great  pageant,  and  made 
ready  to  pronounce  against  the  unknown  heretic  the  great 
curse  "with  book,  bell,  and  candle."  The  cathedral  was 
crowded,  and  Bennet  himself  was  among  the  spectators.  In 
the  middle  stood  a  great  cross  on  which  lighted  tapers  were 
placed,  and  around  it  were  gathered  all  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  of  Exeter.  One  of  the  priests  having  delivered 
a  sermon  on  the  words  :  There  is  an  accursed  thing  in  the 
taidst  of  thee,  0  Israel,*  the  bishop  drew  near  the  cross  and 
pronounced  the  curse  against  the  offender.  He  took  one  of 
the  tagiers  and  said  :  "  Let  the  soul  of  the  unknov  n  heretie, 
if  he  he  dead  already,  he  quenched  this  night  in  the  pams  of 
hell-tire,  as  this  candle  is  now  quenched  and  put  out ;"  and 
with  that  he  put  out  the  candle.  Then  taking  olf  a  second, 
he  continued:  "  and  let  us  pray  to  God,  if  he  be  yet  alive, 
that  his  eyes  be  put  cut,  and  that  all  the  senses  of  his  body 
may  fail  him,  as  now  the  light  of  this  candle  is  gone ; "  ex- 
tinguishing the  second  candle.  After  this,  one  of  the  priests 
went  up  to  the  cross  and  struck  it,  when  the  noise  it  made 
in  falling  re-echoing  along  the  roof  so  frightened  the  specta- 
tors that  they  uttered  a  shriek  rf  terror,  and  held  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  us  if  to  pray  that  the  divine  curse  might 
not  fall  on  them.  Bennet,  a  witness  of  this  comedy,  could 
not  forbear  smiling.  "  What  are  you  laughing  at?"  asked 
his  neighbours  ;  "  here  is  the  heretic,  here  is  tlie  heretic,  hold 
him  fast."  This  created  great  confusion  among  the  crowd, 
some  shouting,  some  clapping  Ihcir  haods,  others  running 
to  and  fro ;  but,  owing  to  the  tumult,  Bennet  succeeded  iu 
making  his  escape. 

The  excommunication  did  hut  Ineirease  his  desire  to  at- 
tack ihe  Romish  superstitions ;  and  accordingly,  before  fire 
o'clock  the  next  morning  (it  was  in  the  month  of  October 
1530),  bis  servant-boy  fasti'ned  rp  again  by  his  orders  oil 
•  Jialiua,  vii.  13. 


~wiui  ■>  moea  uvoor  as  a  aog  wo< 
Exeter  teemed  determined  to  m 
of  Mceidotaliflm  in  England.  F 
onlj'  the  biflhop,  but  all  the  priesti 
Tuited  Bennet  night  and  day.  Bu 
proTe  to  him  that  the  Roman  chi 
"God  hu  giren  me  grace  to  be  of  a 
_**  Do  yon  not  know  that  ours  ia  b 
"The  church  that  it  built  upon  a  nu 
levil'R  chatch  and  not  God'a."  Hi 
thronged  with  yisiterB-,  and,  in  def 
most  ignorant  of  the  TriarB  called  the 
■pat  npon  him.  At  length  they  brc 
doctor  of  theology,  who,  they  suppow 
▼ert  him.  "Our  ways  are  Gfod's  v 
gravely.  But  he  Boon  discorered 
do  nothing  against  the  word  of  the  L 
way,"  reph'ed  Bennet,  "who  saith,  / 
and  riU  life.  Id  his  vay  vrill  I  walk  \ 
brace ; — bii  everlaBting  U/e  will  I  seel 
He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt;  ai 
raitted  the  order  de  comburendo  with 
priests  placed  Bennet  in  the  hands  of 
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SOT  laiiclam  Mariam  eC  omnes  sanctos  Dei," — "  I  know  no 
other  advocate  but  Jesus  Christ,"  replicl  Bennct.  Bariw 
botisewas  so  enraged  at  these  words,  that  he  took  a  (urxc-ljusb 
upon  a  pike,  and  setting  it  on  Gre,  thrust  it  into  the  mar- 
tjr'a  face,  exclaiming :  "  Accursed  heretic,  pray  to  our  Lady, 
or  I  will  make  you  do  it," — "  Alas  I"  replied  Bennet  patient- 
ly, "trouble  me  not;"  and  then  holding  up  his  hands,  he 
prayed:  "Father,  forgive  thcni  I"  The  excculionera  ininie» 
diately  set  fire  to  the  wood,  and  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
spectators,  both  men  and  women,  seized  with  an  indescrib* 
able  fury,  tore  up  stakes  and  bushes,  and  wliatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  flung  them  all  into  the  llanies 
to  increase  their  violence.  Bennet,  lifting  irp  liis  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, exclaimed:  "Lord,  receive  my  spirit."  Thus  died,  ia 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  sacri- 
ficed by  Henry  VIII. 

The  priests,  thanks  to  the  king's  sword,  began  to  count 
on  victory;  yet  schoolmasters,  musicians,  tradesmen,  and 
eveu  ecclesiastics,  were  not  enough  for  them.  They*wanted 
nobler  victims,  and  these  were  to  be  looked  for  in  London, 
More  himself,  accompanied  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
searched  many  of  the  suspected  houses.*  Few  citizens  were 
more  esteemed  in  London  than  John  Petit,  the  same  who,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  had  so  nobly  resisted  the  king's  de- 
mand about  the  loan.  Petit  was  learned  in  history  and  in 
Jvatin  literature :  he  spoke  with  eloquence,  and  for  twenty 
years  had  worthily  represented  the  eity.  Whenever  any 
important  alTair  was  debated  in  parliament,  the  king  feeling 
uneasy,  was  in  the  habit  of  inquiring,  which  side  he  took  ?. 
This  political  independence,  very  rare  in  Henry's  parlia- 
ments, gave  umbrage  to  the  prince  and  his  ministers.  Petit, 
the  friend  of  Bilney,  Fryth,  and  Tyndale,  had  been  one  of 
the  first  in  England  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  God's  word,-{- 
and  had  immediately  manifested  that  beautiful  cliaracteriativ 
by  which  the  gospel  faith  makes  itself  known,  namely,  charity. 
Ha  abounded  in  almsgiving,  supported  a  great  number  of 
poor  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  his  own  country  and  beyonj 
the  seas;  and  whenever  he  noted  down  these  generous  aids  " 
•  Strypo,  i.  p.  31™  t  Ibid. 
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unusual  noise  was  heard  in  the  cell  ubovc  him;  it  was 
Thomas  Bilney,  whom  they  were  couducting  to  the  Tower." 
We  left  him  at  the  end  of  1528  after  his  falL  Biloey  had 
leturned  to  Cambridge  tormented  by  remorse ;  his  friends  in 
vain  crowded  round  him  by  night  and  by  day;  they  could 
not  console  him,  and  even  the  Scriptures  seemed  to  utter  no 
voice  but  that  of  condemnation. -{-  Fear  made  hira  tremble 
constantly,  and  he  could  scarcely  eat  or  drink.  At  lengtli  a 
heavenly  and  nnexpectecl  light  dawned  in  the  heart'of  the 
fallen  disciple ;  a  witness  whom  he  had  vexed — the  Holy 
Spirit — spoke  once  more  in  his  heart.  Bilney  fell  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  shedding  floods  of  tears,  and  there  he  found 
peace.  But  (he  more  God  comforted  him,  the  greater 
seemed  his  crime.  One  only  thought  possessed  him,  that  of 
giving  his  life  for  the  truth.  He  had  shrunk  from  before  the 
burning  pile ;  its  flames  must  now  consume  him.  Neither 
the  weakness  of  his  body,  which  his  long  anguish  had  much 
increased,  nor  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  nor  his  natural 
timidity,  nothing  could  stop  him  ;  he  strove  for  the  martyr's 
crown.  At  ten  o'clock  one  night,  when  every  person  ir. 
Trinity  Hall  was  retiring  to  rest,  Bilney  called  his  friends 
round  him,  reminded  them  of  his  fall,  and  added :  "  You 

shall  see  me  no  more Do  not  stay  me:  my  decision  ia 

formed,  and  I  shall  carry  it  out.  My  face  is  set  to  go  to 
Jerusalem."}  Bilney  repeated  the  words  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, when  he  describes  Jesus  going  up  to  the  city  where  lie 
was  to  be  put  to.  death.  Having  aiiaken  hands  with  his 
brethren,  this  venerable  man,  the  foremost  of  the  evangelists 
of  Eiigland  in  order  of  time,  left  Cambridge  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  to  confirm  in  the  faith 
those  who  had  believed,  and  to  inviie  the  ignorant  multitude 
to  the  Saviour.  We  shall  not  follow  him  in  this  last  and 
solemn  ministry;  these  facts  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
hobng  to  a  later  date.  Before  the  year  1531  closed  in, 
Bilney,  Bainham,  Bayfield,  Tewkesbury,  and  many  others, 

•  Ibid.  p.  313. 

f  He  thoQght  thai  bJI  the  while  tho  Sorlptoraa  weni  t^aiugt  tiiili, 
Lstinier'B  Sermoos,  p.  £2. 
}  Fuxc,  n.  p.  (M2.    S«e  Luke  ix.  SI. 
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itnick  by  Hemry'B  sword,  lealed  by  their  blood  tbe  iwti- 
moiiy  icndered bj  them  to  the  perfect  gmoeoiCbmL 
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Woliej*!  femxi— ImpeMhmeni  bj  the  P«eni— GramwaU  hkiw 
Tbe  GardiBal'fl  DlneaB— Ambition  leioniB  to  bim— His  Fnetieea  ia 
Torksbire^He  is  arrested  bj  NortbnmberUuid— His  Departure— Ar- 
rhral  of  tbe  Constable  of  tbe  Tower— Wdaej  at  Leieeater  Abbeys 
PerBeontinK  lanipiage— He  dies— Three  Horenenta:  Sapraaaeib 
Seriptnre,  and  Faith. 

While  maay  pious  Christians  were  langaishiog  in  the 
prisons  of  England,  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Beformation 
was  disappearing  from  the  stage  of  this  world.  We  must 
return  to  Wolsey,  who  was  still  detained  at  Esher.* 

The  cardinal,  fallen  from  the  sununit  oC  honours,  was 
seized  with  those  panic  terrors  usually  felt  after  their  dis- 
grace by  those  who  have  made  a  whole  nation  tremble,  and 
he  fancied  he  saw  an  assassin  lay  hid  behind  every  door, 
**  This  very  night,"  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  on  one  occasion, 
^  I  was  as  one  that  should  have  died.  If  I  might,  I  would 
not  fail  to  come  on  foot  to  you,  rather  than  this  my  speak- 
ing with  you  shall  be  put  over  and  delayed.  If  the  dis- 
pleasure of  my  lady  Anne  be  somewhat  assuaged,  as  I  pray 
God  the  same  may  be,  then  I  pray  you  exert  all  possible 
means  of  attaining  her  favour."  f 

In  consequence  of  this,  Cromwell  hastened  down  to  Esher 
two  or  three  days  after  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
Wolsey,  all  trembling,  recounted  his  fears  to  him.  "  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Lady  Anne  perhaps,  desire  my  death.:^  Did  not 
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Thomas  h  Becket,  an  archbishop  like  me,  stain  the  altar 

with  hlB  blood?" Cromwell  reaaaured  him,  and,  moved 

by  the  oW  man'H  feara,  asked  and  obtained  of  Henry  aa 
order  of  protection. 

Wolsey's  enemies  most  certainly  desired  his  death ;  bnt  it 
was  from  the  justice  of  the  three  estates,  and  not  by  the 
assassin's  dagger,  that  they  sought  it.  The  house  of  peers 
authorized  SirTliomas  More,  thedukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  fourteen  other  lords,  to  impeach  the  cardinal-legate  of 
high  treason.  They  forgot  nothing ;  that  haughty  formula, 
Ego  et  rex  meat,  I  and  my  king,  which  Wolsey  had  often 
employed;  hts  infringement  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom; 
his  monopolizing  the  church  revenues;  the  crying  injus- 
tice of  which  he  had  been  guilty, — as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  was  sent  to  prison  until  he 
gave  up  a  lease  to  the  son  of  a  woman  who  had  home  the 
cardinal  two  children ;  many  familiss  ruined  to  satisfy  his 
avarice ;  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers  without  the 
king's  order ;  his  exactions,  which  had  impoverished  Eng^ 
land ;  and  the  foul  diseases  and  infectious  breath  with  which 
he  had  polluted  his  majesty's  presence.*  These  were  some 
of  the  forty-four  grievances  presented  by  *he  peers  to  tlie 
king,  and  which  Henry  sent  down  to  the  lower  house  for 
their  consideration. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  nobody  in  the  commoBB 
would  undertake  Wolsey's  defence,  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  (as  the  bill  of  impeachment  prayed),  or  in  other  words, 
to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  But  one  man  stood  up,  and 
prepared,  though  alone,  to  defend  the  cardinal:  this  was 
Cromwell.  The  members  asked  of  each  other,  who  the  un- 
known man  was;  he  soon  made  himself  known.  His 
knowledge  of  facts,  his  familiarity  with  the  laws,  tlie  forcfl 
of  his  eloquence,  and  the  moderation  of  bis  language,  sur- 
prised the  house.  Wolsey's  adversaries  had  hardly  aimed 
a  blow,  before  the  defender  had  already  parried  it.  If  any 
charge  was  brought  forward  to  which  he  could  not  reply,  he 
proposed  an  adjournment  until  the  next  day,  departed  for 
*  Article  vi,  Herbert,  p.  291 
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Esber  at  tbe  end  of  the  rittiiig,  eonfened  wifli  Wobej,  le* 
turned  daring  the  night,  and  next  morning  reappeared  in  the 
eommonB  with  fresh  arms.  Cromwell  carried  the  house 
with  him;  the  impeachment  flailed,  and  Wobey's  defender 
took  hlB  station  among  the  statesmen  of  England.  ITiis 
Tictorj,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  parliamentary  elo* 
quence  at  that  period,  satisfied  both  the  ambition  and  the 
gratitude  of  GromwelL  He  was  now  firmly  fixed  in  the 
king's  fiiTOur,  esteemed  by  the  commons,  and  admired  by 
the  people:  dreumstances  which  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  bringing  to  a  flEiTOurable  condusion  the  emancipa^- 
tion  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  ministry,  composed  of  Wolse/s  enemies,  was  annoyed 
at  the  decision  of  the  lower  house,  and  i^pointed  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  into  the  matter.  When  the  cardinal  was 
informed  of  this  he  fell  into  new  terrors.  He  lost  all  appe- 
tite and  desire  of  sleep,*  and  a  fever  attacked  him  at  Christ- 
mas. ^The  cardinal  will  be  dead  in  four  days,"  said  his 
physician  to  Henry,  '^  if  he  receiyes  no  comfort  shortly  from 
you  and  lady  Anne." — ''  I  would  not  lose  him  for  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,"  exclaimed  the  king.  He  desired  to-  preserre 
Wolsey  in  case  his  old  minister's  consummate  ability  should 
become  necessary,  which  was  by  no  means  unlikely.  Henry 
gave  the  doctor  his  portrait  in  a  ring,  and  Anne,  at  the  king's 
desire,  added  the  tablet  of  gold  that  hung  at  her  girdle. 
The  delighted  cardinal  placed  the  presents  on  his  bed,  and 
as  he  gazed  on  them  he  felt  his  strength  return.  He  was 
remoTcd  from  his  miserable  dwelling  at  Esher  to  the  royal 
palace  at  Richmond,  and  before  long  he  was  able  to  go  into 
the  park,  where  erery  night  he  read  his  breviary. 

Ambition  and  hope  returned  with  life.  If  the  king  de- 
sired to  destroy  the  papal  power  in  England,  could  not  the 
proud  cardinal  preserve  it  ?  Might  not  Thomas  Wolsey  do 
under  Henry  YIIL  what  Thomas  k  Becket  had  done  under 
Henry  II.  His  see  of  York,  the  ignorance  of  the  priestsi 
the  superstition  of  the  people,  the  discontent  of  the  great,— ' 
all  would  be  of  service  to  him ;  and  indeed,  six  years  later 

*  Cum  prostratione  appetitns  et  continuo  insomnio.    Wohej  W  Ga^ 
diner ;  CaTendish,  Appendix,  p.  474. 
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40,000  men  were  under  anna  in  a  moment  in  Yorkshire 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Rome.  WolBey,  strong  in  England 
by  the  enpport  of  the  nation  (such  at  least  was  hia  opinion), 
aided  without  by  the  pope  and  the  continental  powers,  might 
give  the  law  to  Henry,  and  cruali  the  Rerormalion. 

The  king  Iiaving  permitted  him  to  go  to  York,  Wolaey 
prayed  for  an  increase  to  his  archi episcopal  revenues,  which 
amounted,  however,  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.' 
Henry  granted  him  a  thousand  m.irks,  and  the  cardinal, 
shortly  before  Eaater  1530,  departed  with  a  train  of  160 
persons.     He  thought  it  was  the  beginning  of  hie  triumph. 

Wolsey  took  up  his  abode  at  Cawood  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
one  of  Ilia  archi  episcopal  residences,  and  strove  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  people.  This  prelate,  once  "  the  haughtiest 
of  men,"  says  George  Cavendish,  (he  man  who  knew  him  and 
served  him  best,  became  quite  a  pattern  of  adability.  He  kept 
Bu  Open  table,  distributed  bounteous  alms  at  his  gate,  eaid 
mass  in  the  village  churches,  went  and  dined  with  the  neigh-* 
bouring  gentry,  gave  splendid  entertainments,  and  wrote  to 
several  princes  imploring  their  help.  We  are  assured  that 
he  even  requested  the  pope  to  excoramunicaie  Henry  VHI.-j- 
Alt  being  thus  prepared,  he  thought  he  might  mstke  his  so- 
lemn entry  into  York,  preparatory  to  his  enthronization, 
which  was  fixed  for  Monday  the  5th  of  November. 

Every  movement  of  his  was  known  at  court;  every  action 
was  canvassed,  and  its  importance  exaggerated.  "Wo 
thought  we  had  brought  him  down,"  some  said,  "and  here 
be  is  rising  up  again."  Henry  himself  was  alarmed.  "  The 
cardinal,  by  his  detestable  intrigues,"  he  said,  "  is  conspiring 
against  my  crown,  and  plotting  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;" 
the  king  even  added,  where  and  hov}.\  Wolsey's  destruc- 
tion was  resolved  upon. 

The  morning  after  All  Saints  day  (Friday,  2d  November) 
the  carl  of  Northumberland,  attended  by  a  numerous  oscort, 
arrived  at  Cawood,  where  the  cardinal  was  still  residing. 

•  State  PaporB,  voL  L  p.  354. 
t  Hall,  p.  773. 

X  Cosi  mi  diBiw  el  Re,  che  contra  de  S.  M.  el  maeUnava  nd  tef^fl 
fbcri,  et  m'a  dtlto  doTt  0  OMie.    Le  Grand,  Preuvee,  p.  539. 
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He  WM  tte  iime  Berej  wkoM  aAotion  fcr  Aan  Bdkgfn 
had  been  thwarted  by  Wolsej;  and  there  mirf  haTe  beeo 
design  in  Henry's  ehdoe.  The  cardinal  eageily  noTed  for- 
ward to  meet  this  nnezpeoted  guest,  juid  impatient  to  know 
the  object  of  his  nussion,  took  him  farto  his  bed-chAmbefi 
mder  the  pretence  of  changing  his  trayeffing  dress.*  They 
both  remained  some  time  standing  at  a  window  without 
uttering  a  word;  iht  earl  looked  <ionfased  and  agitatedt 
whilst  Wolsey  endeayonred  to  repress  his  emotion.  But  at 
last,  with  a  strong  effort,  Northumberland  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  his  former  master,  and  with  a  low  voice  said : 
^My  lord,  I  arrest  you  for  high  treason."  The  cardinal  re- 
mained speechless,  fts  if  stunned.  He  was  kq»t  a  prisoner 
in  his  room.  • 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Wolsey  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged.  We  may  believe  that  he  enter- 
tuned  the  idea  of  some  day  bringing  about  the  triumph  of 
the  popedom  in  England,  even  should  it  cause  Henry's  ruin ; 
but  perhaps  this  was  all  But,  an  idea  is  not  a  conspiracy, 
although  it  may  rapidly  expand  into  one. 

More  than  three  thousand  persons  (attracted  not  by  ha- 
ired, like  the  Londoners,  when  Wolsey  departed  from  White- 
hall but  by  enthusiasm),  collected  the  next  day  before  the 
castle  to  salute  the  cardinal.  ''  Qod  save  your  grace,"  they 
shouted  on  every  side,  and  a  numerous  crowd  escorted  him 
at  night ;  some  carried  torches  in  their  hands,  and  all  made 
the  air  re-echo  with  their  cries.  The  unhappy  prelate  was 
conducted  to  Shefllield  Park,  the  residence  oi  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Some  days  after  his  arrival,  the  faithful  Ca- 
vendish ran  to  him,  exclaiming:  ^'Grood  news,  my  lord! 
Sir  William  Kingston  and  twenty-four  of  the  guard  are 
come  to  escort  you  to  his  majesty." — "  Kingston !"  exclaimed 
the  cardinal,  turning  pale,  '^  Kingston  I "  and  then  slapping  • 
his  hand  on  his  thigh,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  This  news  had 
omshed  his  mind.  One  day  a  fortune-teller,  whom  he  con- 
sulted, had  told  him :  You  shall  have  your  end  at  Kingston ; 
and  from  that  time  the  cardinal  had  carefully  avoided  the  town 
of  Kingston-on-Thames.  But  now  he  thought  he  under- 
*  And  theto  yoa  nay  diifl  your  appai^^.    G»v«iidiah,  p^  817. 
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Mood  the  prophecy Eiogaton,  constable  of  tlic  Tower, 

yraa  about  to  canse  his  death.  They  left  Sheffield  Park  ; 
but  fright  had  given  Wolaey  his  death-btow.  Several  times 
he  waa  near  falling  from  his  mule,  and  on  the  third  day, 
when  they  reached  Letceater  ahbey,  he  said  as  be  entered . 
"  Father  abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones  among 
yon ;"  and  immediately  took  to  hia  bed.  Tliia  was  on  Satur^ 
day  the  26th  of  November. 

On  Monday  morning,  tormented  by  gloomy  forebodings, 
■Wolsey  asked  what  was  the  time  of  day.  "  Past  eight 
o'clock,"  replied  Cavcndiah. — "  That  cannot  be,"  said  Ihe  car- 
dinal, "  eight  o'clock iNoI  for  by  eight  o'clock  yo«  shall 

lose  your  master."  At  aix  on  Tuesday,.  Kingston  having 
come  to  inquire  about  his  health,  Wolaey  said  to  lilm  :  "  I 
shall  not  lire  long." — "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  rejoined  the  gov- 
ernor of  Ihe  Tower. — "  Alas,  MuBter  Kingston,"  exclaimed 
the  cardinal,  "  if  I  bad  scr\-ed  God  aa  diligently  as  I  have 
eerved  the  king,  he  would  not  have  g^ven  me  over  in  my 
grey  hairs  1"  and  then  he  added  with  downcast  head:  "This 
is  my  just  reward."     "What  a  judgment  upon  his  own  life  I 

On  the  very  threshold  of  eternity  (for  he  had  but  a  few 
minutes  more  to  live)  the  cardinal  summoned  up  all  his  hatred 
against  the  Eeformalion,  and  made  a  last  effort.  The  per- 
secution was  too  slow  to  please  bim  :  "  Master  Kingston," 
he  said,  "  attend  to  ray  last  request :  tcU  the  king  that  I 
conjure  him  in  God's  name  to  destroy  this  new  pemiciou? 
sect  of  Lutherans."  And  then,  with  astonishing  presence 
of  mind  in  this  his  last  honr,  Wolscy  described  die  misfor- 
tunes which  the  Hussites  had,  in  his  opinion,  brought  upon 
Bohemia ;  and  then,  conning  to  England,  he  recalled  tho 
times  of  'WickliRe  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  He  grew  ani- 
mated ;  his  dying  eyes  yet  shot  forth  llcry  glances.  He 
trembled  lest  Henry  VIII,,  unfaithfnl  to  tlie  pope,  should 
hold  out  his  hand  to  the  Reformers.  "  Master  Kingston," 
said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  the  king  should  know  that  if  hft 
tolerates  heresy,  God  will  ta|;e  away  his  power,  and  we  slyiU 

then  have  mischief  upon  mischief barrenness,  scarcity, 

and  disorder,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  this  realm." 

Wolsey  was  exhausted  by  the  eifQTt.    After  a  monientanr 
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riknoe,  he  lesumed  with  a  dying  Toice :  ^  Master  SSngstoiiy 
fiureweil !  My  time  draweth  on  fast  Forget  not  what  I 
have  sud  and  charged  jon  withal ;  for  when  I  am  dead  ye 
diall  peradventnre  understand  my  words  better.'^  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  uttered  these  words ;  his  tongue  hegan  to 
fidter,  his  eyes  hecame  fixed,  his  sight  failed  him ;  he  breathed 
his  last  At  the  same  minute  the  clock  struck  eighty  and  the 
attendants  standing  round  his  bed  looked  at  each  other  in 
affright    It  was  the  29th  of  November  1530. 

Thus  died  the  man  once  so  much  feared.  Power  had 
been  his  idol :  to  obtain  it  in  the  state,  he  had  sacrificed  the 
liberties  of  England ;  and  to  win  it  or  to  presenre  it  in  the 
church,  he  had  fought  against  the  Reformation.  If  he  en- 
couraged the  nobility  in  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  life, 
it  was  only  to  render  them  more  supple  and  more  senrile ;  if 
he  supported  learning,  it  was  only  that  he  might  have 
a  clergy  fitted  to  keep  the  laity  in  their  leading-strings. 
Ambitious,  intriguing,  and  impure  of  life,  he  had  been  as 
zealous  for  the  sacerdotal  prerogatiye  as  the  austere  Becket; 
and  by  a  singular  contrast,  a  sliirt  of  hair  was  found  on  tho 
body  of  this  Yoluptuous  man.  The  aim  of  his  life  had 
been  to  raise  the  papal  power  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Reforma- 
tion was  attempting  to  bring  it  down ;  and  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  pontifical  throne  with  more  than  the  authority  of 
a  Hildebrand.  Wolsey,  as  pope,  would  have  been  the 
man  of  his  age ;  and  in  the  political  worid  he  would  have 
done  for  the  Roman  primacy  what  the  celebrated  Loyola  did 
for  it  soon  after  by  his  fanaticism.  Obliged  to  renounce  this 
idea,  worthy  only  of  the  middle  ages,  he  had  desired  at  least 
to  save  the  popedom  in  his  own  country ;  but  here  again  he 
had  failed.  The  pilot  who  had  stood  in  England  at  the  helm 
of  the  Romish  church  was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  ship, 
left  to  itself,  was  about  to  founder.  And  yet,  even  in  death, 
he  did  not  lose  his  courage.  The  last  throbs  of  his  heart  had 
(Sailed  for  victims ;  the  last  words  from  his  failing  lips,  the 

last  message  to  his  master,  his  last  testament  had  been 

Persecution,    This  testament  was  to  be  only  too  CaithfoUy 
executed. 
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The  epoch  of  the  fall  and  death  orCarJinalWolsey,  which 
IS  the  point  at  which  we  halt,  wfis  not  only  important,  be- 
cause it  ended  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  Eng^land,  and  had  endeavoured  to  grasp  the 
sceptre  of  the  world;  but  it  is  ofespecial  consequence,  because 
then  three  movements  were  accomplished,  from  which  the 
great  transformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  proceed. 
Each  of  these  movements  has  its  characteristic  result. 

The  first  is  represented  by  Cromwell.  The  supremacy  of 
the  pope  in  England  was  about  to  be  wrested  from  him,  as 
it  was  in  all  the  reformed  churches.  But  a  step  further  was 
taken  in  England.  That  supremacy  was  transferred  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  Wolsey  had  esercised  as  vicar-general 
a  power  till  then  unknown.  Unable  to  become  pope  at  the 
Vatican,  he  had  made  himself  a  pope  at  'Whitehall.  Henry 
had  permitted  his  minister  to  raise  this  hierarchical  throne  by 
the  side  of  hia  own.  But  he  had  soon  discovered  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  two  thrones  in  England,  or  at  least  not  two 
kings.  He  had  dethroned  Wolsey;  and  resolutely  seating 
himself  in  his  place,  he  was  about  to  assume  at  Wbiteliall 
that  tiara  which  the  ambitious  prelate  had  prepared  for  him- 
self. Some  persons,  when  they  saw  this,  exclaimed,  that  if 
the  papal  supremacy  were  abolished,  that  of  the  word  ofGod 
ought  alone  to  be  substituted.  And,  indeed,  the  true  Refor- 
mation Is  not  to  be  found  in  this  first  movement. 

The  second,  which  was  essential  to  the  renewal  of  tlie 
chureh,  was  represented  by  Cranmer,  and  consisted  particu- 
larly in  re-establishing  the  authority  of  holy  Scripture.  Wol- 
sey did  not  fall  alone,  nor  did  Cranmer  rise  atone :  each  of 
tlicsc  two  men  carried  with  him  the  systems  he  represented. 
The  fabric  of  Roman  traditions  fell  with  the  first ;  the  foun- 
dations of  the  holy  Scriptures  were  laid  by  the  second ;  and 
y°i,  while  we  render  all  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Cam- 
bridge doctor,  we  must  not  be  bimd  to  his  weaknesses,  his 
subserviency,  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  negligence,  which, 
by  allowing  parasitical  plants  to  shoot  up  here  and  there, 
permitted  them  to  spread  over  the  living  rock  of  God's  word. 
Not  in  this  movement,  then,  was  found  the  Reformation  witb 
all  its  energy  and  all  its  purity. 
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518  omrn  vathbr  pi  hxatxn. 

Thtt  fUfd  wyreoieiit  wms  represented  by  the  martjn. 
WImd  the  chvfdi  takes  a  iiew  life»  k  is  fertilixed  bj  die  blocd 
of  its  eonllBSson;  sod  being  oontiniiallj  exposed  to  comip- 
tioiiy  it  hss  coDstaiit  need  to  be  purified  bj  suftring.*  Not 
IB  the  palaces  of  Henry  YIIL,  nor  even  In  the  councih 
where  the  question  of  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy  was 
diseoBsed,  must  we  look  for  the  tnie  children  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  we  must  go  to  the  Tower  of  London,  to  the  Lollards* 
towers  of  St  PaaPs  and  of  Lambeth,  to  the  other  prisons  of 
England,  to  the  bishops'  cellars,  to  the  fetters,  the  stocks,  the 
rack,  and  the  stake.  The  godly  men  who  invoked  the  sole 
intercession  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  only  head  of  his  people,  who 
wandered  up  and  down,  deprived  of  everything,  gagged, 
scoffed  at,  scourged,  and  tortured,  and  who,  in  the  midst  oi 
all  their  tribulations,  preserved  their  Christian  patience,  and 
tamed,  like  their  Master,  the  eyes  of  their  £uth  towards 
Jenuudeai : — these  were  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  in. 
England.    The  purest  church  is  the  church  under  the  cross. 

The  fEUher  of  this  church  in  England  was  not  Henry  YIIL 
When  tiie  king  cast  into  prison  or  gave  to  the  flames  men 
like  EUtton,  Bennet,  Patmore,  Petit,  Bayfield,  Bilney,  and  so 
many  others,  he  was  not  "  the  father  of  the  Reformation  of 
England,^*  as  some  have  so  falsely  asserted ;  he  was  its  exe- 
cutioner. 

The  church  of  England  was  foredoomed  to  be,  in  its  reno- 
vation, a  church  of  martyrs;  and  the  true  father  of  thif 
church  is  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

*  1  Peter  iy.  17. — Plerumqne  ecdesia  est  ccetns  exianns  tostiiiiof  w 
tljui  el  logentes  nmmnas.    Melancthon,  locL 
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The  Gospel  in  Ezetiel, 
By  Thomaa  Guthrie,  D.D.     ISmo.     $1  00. 

Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation. 

By  James  McCosb,  LL.D.,  and  Dr.  Dickie.     8to.     $3  00. 

"TlHuo  who  h»ye  rosil  McCnah's  greU  work  on  IhB  DIvtne  Oovemmant,  will 

bnl  «IU  regini  his  mme  on  the  tiOo-psgB  is  a  anffletant  voucher  Iot  nil  thsl  <9 
lu  tu«av.  Ths  preunt  wock  ftillllls  anr  expectUI<ma.  biod  [)i«  bl^itioBt,  that 
could  bsTD  iKen  awtkened  hy  <h<i  [irecedlni-  one.  It  Is  altkn  coinprehriulFe 
In  lis  nnge,  nccnnCe  and  uilnnle  In  IIS  deUUs. original  iu  itsMmcIure.  nnd  de- 
Tonl  unilspirited  In  Its  lono  and  tendency.  H  IlluUnCei  and  cnrtiea  ool  the 
great  prlncipli'  of  analogc  In  tha  Divine  plstis  and  narks,  fiv  n^oro  mlnuUil]^ 
uiLt  satlslkcloril)-  thnn  II  has  been  done  befbre;  anil  nhlle  Ic  preeenta  Lho  re- 
m\u  oriheinost  pralV>andgclenliac  reaeuch,  It  pteaeuu  Ihem  la  Ibelr  bigliar 
and  spliitual  relaUons."— j4>vu9. 

Dr.  Williams's  Sermon  on  Miasiona. 
ISmo,  ciotb,  gilt  edge.     25  cests. 

Dr.  Rice's  Sermon  on  Preaching. 
ISmo,  doth,  gilt  edga.     23  ccaia. 

Caird'a  Sermon  Lefore  the  Queen. 

18mo,  cloth,  gilt  edgp.     25  cents. 

The  Theology  of  Inventions  ;  or,  Manifestations  of 

Deity  in  the  works  of  Art. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Blnkely.     ISmo.     75  centa 

Emblems  from  Eden. 

)  By  James  HflTuilton,  D.D.      IBmo.     30  cents. 

J  The  Christian's  Great  Interest. 

J  Ry  tha  Rot.  Wiliiiuu  Guthrie,  with  latrod,  by  Dr.  Chalmt 
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Evening  Incense. 

By  tho  author  of  the  "Morning  and  Night  Watches."     40  cents. 

Lectures  to  Young  Men  Delivered,  in  London  for 

1856.     81  00. 

Evenings  with  the  Romanists. 

By  Rev.  Hobart  Seymour.     12mo.    $1  00. 
Dr.  Sprague's  great  work. 

The  Annak  of  the  American  Pulpit. 

Bj  "W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D.    Vols.  1  and  2,  Congreqationalists.    8vo. 

The  first  volume  commences  with  John  Bobinson,  the  first  New  England 
Pastor,  and  extends  to  1770;  and  the  second  yolome  firom  this  period  to  the 
close  of  1865. 

These  volames  contain  sketches  of  about  three  hundred  Congregational  min- 
isters, including  every  one  who  has  been  considerably  distinguished,  with  con- 
tributions by  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  prominent  clei^ymen  of  different 
denominations,  as  well  as  from  many  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  now 
on  the  stage.  In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  any  person  living  to  testify  con- 
ceruiiigtho  character,  there  are  original  letters  of  personal  recollection;  and 
in  all  other  cases  the  author  has  appropriated  what  has  been  written  and  pub- 
lished by  the  cotemporaries  of  the  subjects  who  could  speak  from  actual 
knowledge.  Those  volumes  contain  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  most  inter- 
esting history  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul, 

A  Course  of  Lectures  by  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.    8vo. 

Africa's  Mountain  Valley. 

By  the  author  of  "  Ministering  Children."     IGmo.     60  cents. 

The  Christian  Philosopher. 

By  Thomas  Dick,  D.D.    Re- written  and  enlarged,  with  1 7  0  illustrations. 

Trade  and  Letters. 

Three  Lectures  by  W.  A.  Scott,  D.D.     16mo. 

Lee  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.    8vo.    $ 
Essays  ;  Theological  and  Miscellaneous. 

By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.     8vo. 

Sacred  Classics. 

A  scries  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  great  Divines  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  such  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bates,  Beveridge,  Bisliop 
Hall,  Butler,  Howe,  Baxter,  Leighton,  and  others.  Tho  voluinoa 
will  be  in  neat  12  mo  form,  large  type,  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth- 
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"With  Biz:  lUoslTationB.     Ifimo.     15  oanta 

Fnm  the  first  page  lo  the  laiC,  ve  read  Ibli  bcsntirul  sad  ImprenslTS  tU 

and  SandaT-ficPDul  library  In  our  IaikL     IC  bean  Int^m^  evldenca  of  bul 

and  beri^lD  fiarly  In&ncy  tifadear  mnlber'B  lentlt^r  Hjnipothl^  aaif  caro,r 
dee|iky  tbu  cold  ludlfferenca  rit  tbofte  wba  eoQId  oot  appreclalo  tba  cbarila  u. 
mUid  ao  dellcatoly  atrung." — OhnjiHan  Obe^rner 

Tales  of  Sweden  and  the  Norsemen. 
DluEtrotod.     ISmo.     15  ceals. 


Tales  from  Eaglish  History. 

B7  the  Bame.     Ifinio.     75  cents. 

^  Trppared  Ibr  Tonn^  rpajlerfl.  and  admirably  done.    In  eLmplo.  yet  approprlal^ 

fityle.  some  ortlis  inoro  prominent  and  TomantLo  cpUodea  are  detailed.  Inavay 

at  nnce  to  Donvcy  valuable  lafOrmatlan,  and  to  eidto  a  desiro  tbr  farther  aa- 
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Tales  from  Travelers. 
Bj  Maria  Hack.     niuBtrated,     IGmo. 
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The  Adopted  Son,  and  other  Tales. 

By  tbe  author  of  the  "  Oaroniont  Toloa."     IBmo.      50  cenla. 

Aunt  Edith  ;  or.  Love  to  G-od  the  Best  Motive. 
By  the  author  of  "  Florence  Egerton."     ISino.     60  oenta. 
New  Editions,  in  cheaper  form,  of 
Floeesce  EaEHTOS.     ISmo.     .    . 
Kmilt  Vebnon.  "         ... 

jBiNJE  MOBRISON,  "  ... 

Eate  KilbobN.     By  tbo  same  author. 

Southern  Caoaa  akd  Bocthers  Crown    " 
J   CONTiUBDTiOHS  OP  Q.  Q.     Br  Jane  TiTLOH. 

y   ABBOKtrtT*.      Br  MlBS  TUDIKE. 

(  May  DcKBAa     Bt  Mes.  Geldart. 
■^  Fritz  Habold;  on,  The  Tbuptation. 
t  AsHWOK  Cottage,  a  Tale. 
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Dr.  Hodge's  Commentary  on  Ephesians. 

8vo.     $2  00. 

**This  is  a  work  for  the  ministerf  fbr  biblical  scholars,  and  for  all  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  matare  results  of  thorough  study  and  sacred  learning  in  the  lucid 
exposition  of  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  m  not  a  hasty 
production,  but  an  elaborate  commentary^  giving  in  a  condensed  style,  with 

great  clearness,  the  precise  meaning  of  every  passage  in  this  rich  Epistle,  ex- 
ibiting,  as  understood  by  the  author,  the  glowing  thoughts  that  warmed 
and  kindled  the  affections  of  the  ioq[>ired  Apostle  while  composing  it" — ChiK 
ObMtf>er. 

Dr.  Jacobus's  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  John. 

12mo.     '75  cents. 

**The  Author,  bv  his  learning,  taste,  and  skilL  is  eminently  qualified  fbr  the  re- 
sponsible work  of  an  annutator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  his  Notes,  he 
combines  the  marrow  and  &tness  of  many  commentators  with  his  own  ideas, 
and  associates  his  comments  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  a  very  impress- 
ive manner." — Zion's  Herald. 

%*Tbis  volume  completes  Dr.  Jacobuses  Commentary  on  the  Gospels — Vol.  L 
being  Matthew — VoC  IL,  Mark  and  Luke — ^VoL  XXL,  Jolm.  The  volumes  are  all 
uniform,  price  $2  25  for  the  set 

Dr.  Moore  on  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi. 

Svo.     $2  00. 

"This  volume  we  regard  as  a  substantial  and  highly  valuable  contribution  to 
the  biblical  literature  of  the  country.  The  prophecies  which  form  the  subject 
of  it,  are  the  more  interesting  from  the  fkct  that  they  were  the  last  which  were 
delivered  previous  to  the  Messiah  s  advent  The  work  is  not  so  critical  as  to 
be  above  the  popular  mind,  while  yet  it  shows  a  fiimiliar  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  Scripture  interpretation,  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind 
at  once  well  balanced  and  trained  to  thorough  research.*' — Argii%, 

*  Dr.  Sampson  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Hebrews. 

8vo.     $2  60. 

"This  is  an  eminently  learned  work,  and  is  designed  especially  to  aid  in  a  critical 
investigation  of  this  portion  of  Scripture,  while  yet  there  is  no  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  erudition,  nor  any  thing  that  approaches  an  altectation  of  oriKinality. 
The  introduction  is  at  once  clear,  concise,  and  compreh«.*n8ive.  In  the  body  of 
the  work,  the  author  gives  us  rather  the  results  of  his  inquiries  than  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  ho  arrived  at  them.  His  analyses  show  much  patient  labor,  as 
well  as  accurate  discrimination." — Puritan  JReoordsr, 

*  Owen  on  Hebrews. 

8  vols.  Svo.     $12  00. 

•*  Few  and  far  between,  and  among  the  richest  gifts  of  God  to  man,  are  such 
great  and  good  theologians  as  John  Owen.  *  *  *  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  Dr.  Owen  was  led  to  concentrate  all  his  rare  en- 
dowments and  vast  resources  on  the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.'* 
— y.  Y.  Observer, 

*•*  Dr.  Eadie  on  Colossians. 

Svo.     $2  00. 

"  A  work  of  great  learning  and  skill,  pervaded  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit.** — 
Evcmgeliet. 
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bnpclMllr  daa£  Being  omMdored  Doabla  tn  lunpon  blmaelC  tw  va*  pat  IMg 
tlii>  w«klHHiaD:  and  after  a  wiiea  of  Tloiwlnides  -wbleb  would  lun  onr- 
vbolnud  an  ordlnaiT  bo;— at  ddo  tims  wwUn)(  as  a  tboemakBr,  at  amKber  ■ 
a  buber^  appranticc.  and  by  varhms  sbUti  niinaciaE  to  loU  alons  Uarnr-'' 
__.. ■?'_'-_.  ...  ..^  ... ,.  .  K,.j  D ,j .^.^  tbeli|rfiwi5r 


■iTDck  Ibe  bjcbvar  ea 

Mob  and  iirrffflnnM* 

Memoiis  of  Capt.  Vicars  of  the  97th  Regimeat. 

I6mo.     T5  cents. 
"Tba  aab^Pd  of  thfisa  moauHi^  va9  gunnroua  ami  nobte  In  his  natnral  dlipo^ 

an  officer  Bkilifni  and  proinpE;  botall  tbf^aa  ildngfl  veraeclkpsed  by  tbe  ardor 

and  derotednou  uf  bis  piety.  Aiuons  tbs  coldleni  Id  tbe  CHmea  be  qKnl  bl> 
Jclsuie  baura.lD  intulftviiugaplrltiul  cansnlatlon  lo  Ibe  ilck  and  dylaglfl  [be 
boepltal'  Id  tbe  Uvea  of  utbsionaTlos  wblob  ve  have  ruad,  noDe  bavu  proT^d 
by  Ibeic  nerlu  a  buttui  ilgbt  la  be  called  a  mbglonary  than  be."—  WitiitH. 

The  Victory  Won. 

B7  the  Author  of"  Capt^n  Ticara,"    18mo.     3B  cenla. 

Memoiis  of  Adehiido  Leaper  Newton. 
By  tho  Hbt.  John  Balllie.  TS  ceola. 
"Thla  to  MrtalBly  ■  rare  ipedmen  of  ftmalo  bloitrBphj.  The  niMKt  of  It  «■■ 
■moDE  Ibf  DiDBt  gUted  and  caltlraU'd  of  bar  MI.  Tbe  Ward  oTQad  «M  not 
only  tlie  light,  bDItbefiHidofbcrfioiil:  aod  the  siJoymeDta  ofbeaTsn  aeen  to 
bavotfeenln  Dosiuall  di^oe  vuDcbuTod  to  bur  b^lbra  Iha  left  tbB  iraiid." 
— Puritam  Xtcordir.  t 

The  Martyr  of  Sumatra,  j 

A.  Hemoir  or  Henry  Lynum.  J 


CARTERS'    CATALOGUE. 

HICKERSTETH,  Kpv.  EdwimJ. 

"Co  mpletB  Works.     16  vols.       $10  00. 

Sspositioii  of  the  EpiatleB  of  John  and  Jude.     60  cents 
BINNET,  Kev.  thomaa. 

Is  it  poBsibls  to  make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlda  7     60  ct 
BRIDGBS.  liev,  Chnrle?. 

A  IiTanual  [or  the  Young.     lOmo.     SO  ceuta. 
CHART 

Of  the  Sacred  History  of  the  World,    $1  50. 
DA  COSTA,  Dr.  Isaac. 

Israel  and  the  Gentiles.     12nu>.    $1  25. 

The  Four  WitneBsea.    $2  00. 
FIiETCHHR,  Rov.  jUesnnder. 

Addresses  to  the  Toiing.     16mo.     60  cants. 


Each  $1  00. 
RTLH,  Rov.  J.  C. 

Bxpoaitory  ThoughtK  on  the  Oospds;  ht  FBrnil;-  and  Pri- 
vate Use.     lamo. 
SMITH.  Rev,  Jolin  Fjc, 

'Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah.   2  vols.,  870.    $5  00. 
•SBU^-HXFLANATOHY  R£T'E!RENOB  BIBLX!. 

Svo.     lUlf-cair,  $i  GO;  Turkey  morocco,  $6  00. 
SWBTB,  Rev.  John. 

Family  Prayers.      16mD.     GO  cents. 
TILX^aB  OHDRCHTAKD. 

40  cciiUi. 
VXLLAGE  PASTOR. 

40  ceiila. 
TIXJ^GB  OBSBRTBR. 

30  oonla.  1 

WORDS  TO  WIN  SoniiS.     T5  cents.  | 

=«^* 


agjggcw- 


CAHTKB9'    CATALOOUB. 


FIRESIDE    LIBRARY. 


^^^m 


FIRST    SERIES 


BLOSgOMS  OF  CUtLDIiOOD. 
URKTTS  INDIAN TRIBKS. 


DKUMMUNitB  KM 


FAR  OFF, 

FLOKENCE  EGE8TON. 

OULDAKTS  MAV  DITIIDAB. 

IIAMILTON'S  HAPPY  uoue:. 

IN  J  ANT'S  PBOOEEaa. 

JAMIE  GORDON. 

JEAN  IB  MOBKISON. 

KATE  KILBOKN. 

LOUIS  AND  FKASK. 

MACKAfB  FAM.  HRATHERDALE. 

WOEINDEIi-S  CONVENT. 

MT  SCHOOL  DATS  AND  COMPAN. 

^fEAU  HOME. 

OSBOKNEB  WORLD  OF  WATEK3. 

l*OLL0K-a  TALES  OF  OOVESAKT. 

SIUOURNEY'a  OLIVE  LEAVES. 

LETTERS  TO  PUPILS. 
BISCLAIESHOLIDAVHOUBK 
TAYLOK  3  CONTRIB.  OF  Q.Q. 
•^'■"""•■S  AllBEOKUTA. 

EAINBOW  IN  NORTH. 


BOUTHERS  CKOSg. 


WOODCUTTEU  A 


SECOND    SERIES. 


JOI!NSON-B  RASSELA& 


I  BOY'S  BOOK. 


THIRD    SERIES. 

FARM.  DAUOBTER. 


KENNEDY'S  ANNA  ROSS. 


MY  BOraOOL-BOT  DAYS. 

MY  YOUTHFUL  COMPANIONS, 

8EYM00E. 


FOURTH    SERIES. 

es  ccdIs  per  Tolume. 
AT^TR.U.IA,  LOSS  OF  THE. 
BUNBEBY'S  GLOKY,  GLOBY. 


PASTOR'S  FAMILY. 

HELEN  OF 

rZKSEcm 

BALPH  OUNMEU 

TnUE  HEROISM. 

"ALTER  BINNING. 
IN  US  AND  STlNOa 


JUVENILE   LIBBAEY. 


CLEVER  STORIES. 
LITTLE  L>a80NB. 

BHYMEBFOU 

M  \M.MA-B  BIB 
SEIJUELTOBI 


J  CHILD'S  OWN  STOBY-Bi 


( LIMED  TWIGS, 
NEW  COBWEBS. 


JACK  THE  SAILOR  BOY. 


'VERYLITTLETi 


5S«»- 


•^  CARTEB8"    P0BLIOATION9.  ^ 

^  The  Rich  Kinsman.  ti. 

T    The  History  of  Rnth  the  Moabitesfl,  by  Stephea  H,  Tyng,  D.D.     V 

tbUn  tbe  minds  ut  tbe  yonDE  Id  some  at  the  greU  iDbJecB  of  Scrlptnnl  in- 
rnoClon.  .  .  .  Tbe  antlior  bw  bQea  long  Impreased  wlUi  tliis  Idling;  that  noltber 

llnsa  of  ScrlptBra  tmth  for  whicb  H  la  Bdgntad— porliiim  he  might  Uf  for 

God,  MukjokVull  of  »l?mellon"M  wtn  as'L™?  tnith."  Whoeter  o»b  be 

ew  the  reel  altrutlons  ar  Scrlptarc,  CDnfiin  bo  hr  ta  lavolublo  honeflt  upon 
tun."— Betrad  from  Ha  Preface. 

The  Truth  and  Life. 
Iebos  of  DiBooOKBES.     Bj  Bishop  MoIlTftine,  of  Ohio.    8vo.   J». 


tbsl  thpra  is  t  freahnMa  imd  power  penndlng  the  wort,  whiuh  la  meK  delight- 
fal  to  find  in  tblB  age  or  aimey  eentlmeDt  and  hlealUHoabsaaclJDnB.''— JSuniw. 

The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest. 
By  RichBrd  Baiter.    The   ONLY    COMPLETE   EDITION  ever 

published  in  tbe  United  States.      One  TOlnme  royal  8to.     {2. 
-There  an  no  rellglDgs  works  irhlch  haye  had,  next  to  John  Bunyao'i "  rnxrlm'a 

Easier.    'Tha  HJDts'Eosf  is  eminently  nlhvoritewtih  Chrisllana.  and  hasbeen 
riebl;  h1«eaed.    The  Yolumo  In  general  aee  Is  an  abKil^«DL  wi^ll  eiecuLed,  of 


Discourses  on  Truth. 
By  J.  H.  Thornvell,  D.D„  Fresideat  of  the  Sonth  Carolina  Collie, 

Columbin,  3.  C.     12ino.     %\. 
"Ilie  EtblceareoflheloflleatBtanitarit,  brealhlDKapure  theolofrv.  andlDlbmii 
by  a  wnnd  psychology,  and  presented  In  s  form  of  compacliiil  loglo.    It  li 
tonic  ror  both  mind  and  hart  to  read  these  able  eiposltioni  of  tbe  moral  a 
tem  of  ChrlttlaDtly.  •  •  •   To  those  who  LUa«,  It  will  b.i  found  a  dlih  of  stroDg 

•plrltoal  man."—  Watchmjm  antj  Obtcrver, 

Fritz  Harold ;  or,  the  Temptation. 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Meyers.     ISmo.     lllitstrated.     40  cents. 

May  Dundaa ;  or,  Passages  from  Young  Life. 

By  Mrs.  Thomaa  Galdart,     Illixstrated.     IGmo.     50  cent*. 

The  Christian  Patriot. 
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CARTERS'   PUBLICATIONa 


The  Autobiography  and  Keminiscences  of  the  Eev. 

Wm.  Jay. 

2  voIb.  royal  12mo.     f  1  26. 

**Few  names  ar6  so  extenvtvely  known  in  the  Christian  communities  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Sta  ae  as  tliat  of  William  Jay.  His  *  Morning  and  Evening 
Exercises^  is  in  the  great  minority  of  Christian  families.  The  Autobiography  is 
written  in  a  style  of  great  Bimplicity  and  pleasantness.  The  reminis^nces  by 
Mr.  Jay  of  prominent  individuals  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted — eiS  John 
Newton,  Kicliard  Cecil,  Robert  Hall,  William  Wilberforce,  and  others,  are  graphic 
and  entertaining,  and  ruplete  with  anecdote.'" — Chrintian  IfUelliffencer. 

**  This  is  a  delightful  work.  The  autobiography  is  a  simple  story  of  his  life,  in  letters 
addressed  to  his  children,  beginning  with  bricklayer  boy  at  Beckford's  Abbey, 
whose  sweet  face  attracted  the  attention  of  Cornelius  Winter,  and  led  to  the 
bringing  out  of  the  '  boy  preacher,^  and  ending  with  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
Batli,  whose  name  and  writings  were  known  and  loved  all  over  Protestant 

•  Christendom.'' — Watchman. 

**  As  an  autobiography,  this  will  do  to  go  along  with  that  of  Hugh  MiUer.^^ — Journal. 

By  the  same  author. 

I.  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises. 

A  new  edition  in  4  royal  12mo  vols.     $4 . 

**Thi8  edition  of  the  Exercises  is  in  four  large  12mo  volumes.  It  is  remarkably 
well  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  on  clear,  white  paper,  so  that  the  old  and 
those  of  weak  sight  can  enjoy  the  good  things  prepared  for  them  by  one  of  the 
most  pious  and  best  writers  which  the  world  has  produced.*' — Ohrim.  Advocate. 

II.  Female  Scripture  Characters. 

12mo.     $1. 

**  By  all  sincere  Christian  women,  the  world  over,  this  volame  wlU  be  regarded  as 
a  spiritual  treasure." — Frettbyterian. 

Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

With  Notes  and  Additions.     By  Charles  Murray  Nairn e,   M.A. 

12mo.     $1.25. 

**  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  at  this  late  day,  to  dwell  on  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  Paley's  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  It  Is  not  prob- 
able it  will  ever  bo  superseded.  Its  learning,  its'exactness,  its  wonderful  clear- 
ness of  thought,  its  logical  force,  are  incomparable.  ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  The  Amer- 
ican editor  has  fortified  the  points  in  which  Paley  has  failed,  and,  by  his  addi- 
tional matter,  has  unqucHtonably  f\irnished  the  best,  as  well  as  the  safest  edition 
of  Paley  extant" — Freabpterian. 

"  The  Editor  of  this  work,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  intel- 
lect and  acquirements,  and  he  has  done  what  it  may  safely  be  said  that  few  are 
capable  of  doing,  has  {fiven  additional  attraction  and  value  to  Paley's  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  The  int!  oductory  article,  entitled  '  Claims  of  Divine  Revelation,' 
could  never  have  been  the  production  of  any  other  than  a  master-mind." — FurU 
tan  Recorder. 

•*  As  one  of  the  imprec^nable  defences  of  the  historical  verity  of  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  work  of  I'aley  stands  unrivaled  and  complete.  ♦  ♦  *  The  notes 
and  additions  of  Prof.  Nairnc  make  it  more  valuable  than  any  edition  hitlierto 
published.  The  labors  of  Chalmers,  Hill,  Wardlaw,  Campbell,  Alexander,  Hitch- 
cock, Miller,  Birks.  and  many  others,  are  here  put  under  contribution." — Fre9- 
byterianofthe  W4st. 
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ARTERS'    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Footsteps  of  St  Paul. 

By  the  author  of  the  "  Momini?  aud  Night  Watches."    12mo. 

IlluatrateiJ.    81  00. 

"T*s  rootalopsofSt  Pnol'ls  the  tiilpofanabln  snd  InatmcUro  wort,  pratent- 
ing  I  coBMCDtlTe  hUloryofUie  llt^  libon,  mud  tuchtngs  of  ttaa  gnU  ApMtle. 
IUnto^w(<lITe^  In  tbe  DBrntlvo.  aU  tbe  ilieet  dlsslosurei  of  the  Acts,  Ihe  lid 
denial  IntimiHom  of  thoEpistlM,  ill  t]ionill«lil(  '  " 


^nJ^M 


DUf^lrit.    ICIoi 


impoHMnor  differ 
111  graphic  eljle,  1 


IK  Impression  on  Uio  roarlcr's  mind.    It  Is  coploDBlr 

'"ThaCtflcrshnyepubilehodsnitiltltndo  oC  gnaii  booka,  bat.  nnlHi  we  rrenUr 
Ill  be  reckoned  among  tlia  beat  of  them.'— 7^—" —  " '— 


'^Puritan  Rtcorder. 


By  the  same  author. 
I.  The  Words  of  Jesus. 


"  This  admirable 
■neesofth-w. 


InE  the  Hul,  like  the  atu  of  Ecttileliaiii,  to  tbs  meek  and  lowl;  Se 
Watdunan. 

II.  The  Mind  of  Jesus. 


III.  Morning  and  Night  "Watches. 
I61110.     60  conta, 
"Apredona  Tolnmo  of  rell^ons  troth  most  pleBslngly  and  acrlptnrally  preaented 
flir  the  comftirt  and  edlBcaeoo  of  the  people  of  Ood."— tMierrcr. 

rV.  Family  Prayers. 

lOmo.     75  cents. 

"aimple,  e'Wwollcal.  earnest,  and  well-adipled  to  prove  a  darotlonul  help." — 

ChrieHan  I&ruld. 
"Dlreot,rerTen[,andconiprehenil7e."— ffooB^BjiJi. 

V.  The  Woodcutter,  and  The  Exiles. 

ISmo.     50  ceots. 

VI.  The  Great  Journey ; 

A  PlLQEIMiOE  THEOCCH  THK  VALLBY  OT  TeABS  TO  MOITNT  ZlOM,  THB 

CiTT  OF  1KB  LtviNij  SoD.    lUuatrsted.    ISmo.     60  centB. 

Family  Prayers, 
the  TIbt.  John  Swote,  D.D.     I6uio.    60  conla.  J. 

Family  Expositions  of  John  and  Jude.  *  ] 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickerstath.     16mo.    60  oenla.  y"' 
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